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PREFACE 


fields covered by ‘‘Organic Cliemistry ” ; it does not claim 
to be in any sense a complete survey. It should be of value 
to honours students and to those contemplating research in 
this branch of Chemistry. 

General works on Organic Chemistry giving much greater 
detail are: 

1. Meyer and Jacobson, Lehrhuch der Organischen Ghemie, 
2nd Edition (Leipzig). 

2. V. Grignard, Traite de Chimie Organique (Paris, 1935-39). 

3. H. Gilman (Editor), Organic Chemistry: an advanced 
treatise (New York, 1938). 

4. Heilbron, Dictionary of Organic Chemistry (London, 
1934-37). 

5. H. Meyer, Synthese der Eohlenstqff~7 erbindungen. 

6. H. Meyer, Analyse und Konstitutions Ermittlung Organi- 
schen Terhindungen (Vienna, 1938). 

In addition there are numerous treatises published in Eng- 
hsh and dealing with special subjects in this branch of 
chemistry. References to many of these are given under each 
chapter, 

J. J. SUDBOROUGH. 

Ebminotoit, January ^ 1941. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


INTRODUCTION 

Organic Chemistry is the chemistry of the Carbon Com- 
fionnds. Formerly those compounds which occur in the 
animal and vegetable worlds were classed under Organic, and 
those which occur in the mineral world under Inorganic 
Chemistry, the first to adopt this arrangement having been 
lAviiry, in his Cours de Chimie (1075). After the recognition 
of the fiuit that all organic substances contain carbon, it was 
tlimight tliat the diftercnco between organic and inorganic 
compounds could be explained by saying that the latter were 
capable of iireparation in the laboratory, but the former only 
in the organism, under the influence of a particular force, the 
life force- -vis vitalis— (RmcltMs). But this assumption was 
rendered untenable when Wiihl&r in 1828 synthetically pre- 
pared urea, CON,!!^, a typical secretion of the animal 
organism, from cyanic acid and ammonia, two compounds 
which were at that tinu! held to be inorganic; and when, 
shortly af1.erwur(is, fihe Hyn(.h<^sis of aci'tic acid, l)y the use of 
carbon, sulphur, (ddorino, water, and zinc, was eifected. 

Hince. tlum so many synth(is(\s of this kind have been achieved 
as to prove lieyond doubt that the same chemical forces act 
both in the organic and inorganic worlds. 

Th(! s(!pariifion of the two branches, Organic and Inorganic 
('heinisf ry, from eiuih other is, however, st,ill retained for con- 
venience sake. In conseiiuence of the great capacity of com- 
bining with one another which carbon atoms possess, the 
numbt'r of organiis compounds is extraordinarily large, and in 
ordiT to be in a piwition to study them, it is necessary to have 
a knowledge of tlie other eleme.nts, including the metals. The 
carbon einnpounils, many of the mo.st important of which 
contain only carbon and hydrogen, or carbon, hyilrogcn, and 
iaihO) ] 'i 
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oxygen, also stand in a closer relationship to each other than 
do the compounds of the other elements. Partly upon grounds 
of convenience, carbon itself and some of its principal com- 
pounds, such as carbonic acid, which is so widely distributed 
in the mineral kingdom, are treated of under Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

The expressions “organic"’ and “organized” substances 
should not be confused; organized substances, e.g. leaves, 
nerves and muscles, and also the life-processes which p on 
in the interior of the organism, are treated of under Physiology 
and Bio-chemistry. 

Of the numerous carbon compounds actually known (some 
350,000) relatively few are found in the vegetable or animal 
kingdom, the large majority are laboratory products — syn- 
thetic products. Most of the products dealt with in the major 
industries, e.g. aniline dyes, synthetic drugs, explosives, 
synthetic plastics are not found in nature. In the early days 
the compounds isolated from the vegetable and animal king- 
doms were analysed, their molecular weights determined if 
possible, their reactions studied and structural formulee allo- 
cated and the final process was the confirmation of such 
formulae by synthesis in the laboratory, and, in later years, 
the development of synthetical methods for manufacturing 
the compounds on the large scale so that in many cases the 
synthetic products replaced the naturally occurring compounds. 
Examples of this will be referred to in the case of alizarin 
and indigo. There are, however, numerous natural products 
which so far have not been obtained synthetically, e.g. the 
complex compounds starch and cellulose and the simple 
compound cane sugar. In the latter case syntheses have been 
described but are of no practical importance. 

The chief sources for the preparation of synthetic products are ; 

1. Coal, which when subjected to destructive distillation, 
yields as one of the products coal tar, from which benzene, 
naphthalene, phenol, anthracene can be isolated, and these 
are the materials from which dyes, drugs and explosives are 
manufactured (cf. Chap, LIX and LXV), 

2. Crude petroleum, now used as the source for manufacture 
of halides, alcohols, &:c. (Chap. I, A.). 

3. Cellulose, used for the manufacture of artificial silk, 
plastics, explosives, &;c. 

4. Starch, for alcohol, butyl alcohol, acetone, &c. 
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Constituents of the Carbon Compounds 

Many organic substances are composed of carbon and hydro- 
gen only, and are then termed hydrocarbons, for instance, 
ethylene, benzene, petroleum, naphthalene, and oil of turpen- 
tine; a vast number consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
for instance, wood spirit, alcohol, glycerine, aldehyde, oil of 
bittiu almonds, formic acid, acetic acid, stearic acid, tartaric 
acid, benzoic acid, carbolic acid, tannic acid, and alizarin; 
many compounds contain carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
for instance, prussic acid, aniline, and coniine; as examples 
of compounds containing carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen, may be taken urea, uric acid, indigo, morphine, and 
qtiinino. In addition to these, sulphur, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, phosphorus, and, generally speaking, the larger number 
of the more im|)ortant (‘kunents, are also frequent constituents 
of the carbon compounds. 


Analysis of Orj^anic Compounds 

The methods adoptcul for the detection and estimation of 
C, H, N, S, liah)g('ns, &c., will be found in axiy book on Practical 
Drganic (Chemistry. Within recent years ixiicro-analytical 
methods have l)ecome common as they require only a few 
mgs. of material (cf. 8. and J., Chap. IV and V). 


The Calculation of the Empirical Formula 

The same principle applies as in the case of inorgn-nic com- 
pouiKls, i.e. tlie jaueentage numbers found are divided by 
tiie atoxnic weight^ of the respective elements, the relative pro- 
partioiis of the quotients obtained being expresscal in whole 
iiumljem. For instance, acetic acid being found to oontoin 
4()ril p.c. carljon, O-BO p.c, hydrogen, and, consequently, 63*09 
p.c. oxygen, tlie quotie,nts are to each other as 3*34 : 6-80 : 3*32 
1 : 2 : L The siinp!c‘Ht analysis-formula of accjtic acid would 
thertdore lie (III^O, Sometimes ligurem are obtained which 
<’.orr(nsponil with <Hpial nearness to diilerent formula, between 
which it is therefore inqxissii)!*', witlumt further data, to choose. 
For instam^e, a samplo of naphthalene yields on analysis 
93*70 p,e, ciirijon and (5*30 p.c. hydrugim; the quotient 
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pioportion liere is T-81 to 6*30 = 1*239 : 1, which corresponds 
equally well with the numbers 5:4 or 11 : 9. The formula 
CgH 4 requires 93*75 p.c. carbon and 6*25 p.c. hydrogen, and 
the formula CnHg, 93*62 p.c. carbon and 6*38 p.c. hydrogen, 
the deviations from the actual numbers found being in both 
cases within the limits of experimental error. Therefore other 
considerations must be taken into account here, in order to 
decide between the two formulae. 

The formula derived from the results of analyses is termed 
the Empirical Formula, and expresses the simplest numerical 
relationship between the atoms of the elements present. The 
actual molecular formula may be a multiple of this, and has to 
be determined according to special principles. 

Determination of Molecular Weight 

1. By Chemical Methods. - 

Our chemical formulse (e.g. CHgO) express not merely a 
percentage relation, but at the same time the smallest quantity 
of the compound which is capable of existing as such, i.e, a 
molecule of it. This molecule is ideally no longer divisible by 
mechanical means, but only by chemical, and then into its con- 
stituent atoms. If the formula CH 2 O were the correct one for 
acetic acid, then the amount of oxygen (or carbon) contained in 
a molecule would be indivisible, and that of hydrogen divisible 
only by 2 . Since, however, it has been observed that one- 
fourth of the total hydrogen in acetic acid is replaceable, e.g. 
by a metal, with the formation of a salt, it is obvious that the 
quantity of hydrogen in the molecule must be divisible by 4 , 
and so the formula must contain at least 4 atoms of hydrogen, 
and must therefore be C 2 H 4 O 2 , or some multiple of it. This 
is, in fact, the case. Acetate of silver contains 64*67 p.c. silver, 
and therefore 35*33 p.c. of the acetate radical; or, to 1 atom of 
silver = 108 parts by weight, there are 59 parts by weight of 
the acid radical. This 59, together with 1 atom of hydrogen 
= 1 , makes the molecular weight of acetic acid 60, “ 2 x 30 
=* 2 X CH2O, - C2H4O2. 

This is a determination of molecular weight by chemical 
means. Such determinations are carried out in the case of 
acids generally by means of their silver salts; these are usually 
normal salts, are easy to purify, are almost always free from 
water of crystallization, and are readily analysed. It is. 
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however, absolutely necessary to know whether the acid is mono- 
or polybasic. In the case of a di-, tri-, &c., basic acid, the above 
calculation must be made with reference to 2, 3, atoms 
of silver, whereas acetic acid — being monobasic — contains 
only one replaceable atom of hydrogen, which is therefore 
exchanged for one atom of silver. Consequently, its formula 
cannot be a multiple of C 2 H 4 O 2 . 

In the determination of the molecular weights of Bases, their 
platinichlorides are similarly made use of, these being almost 
always constituted on the type of ammonium platinichloride; 
(NH 3 ) 2 H 2 l^tClg: i.e. they contain two molecules of a mono- 
acid base such as ammonia combined with one atom of 
platinum. 

To determine the molecular weights of Neutral Compounds, 
derivatives must be prepared and examined for the proportion 
of the total hydrogen which is replaceable, e.g. by chlorine. 
For example, by the action of chlorine upon naphthalene, 
there is first formed the substance monochloronaj)hthalene, 
which contains 73-8 per cent C, 4-3 per cent H, and 21*9 per 
cent Cl, these numbers giving the formula C 10 II 7 CL In the 
same way benzene yields the compound CgllgCl. In both 
these cases the halogen acts by replacing hydrogen, and at 
least one atom of the latter in the molecule must be replaced, 
since fractions of an atom are necessarily out of the question. 
If, then, the compound obtained has the formula 01 ^ 11701 , it 
follows that ^ of the H present has been replaced by Cl, and 
there must consequently be 8 , 8 x 2 , or 8 x 3 , &c., atoms of 
hydrogen in the compound, and likewise 10 atoms, or some 
multiple of 10 , of carbon. But a multiple of 8 or 10 may be 
rejected, since no compounds have been observed which would 
indicate the replacement of iV of the total hydrogen. This 
leads to the formula CioHg for naphthalene, the other possible 
formula got by analysis, viz. CnHj) (see p. 4 ), being now 
untenable. In a similar way the formula of benzene is found 
to be CgHe- 

2. By Physical Methods. 

The commoner methods used are: 

1 . Vapour density method. 

2 . Cryoscopio method. 

2 . Ehullioscopio method. 

4. Vapour pressure method (for details cf. S. J., Chap. VIII). 
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Polymerism and Isomerism 

Tke determination of molecular weight is of the first im- 
portance, because different substances very frequently have the 
same percentage composition and therefore the same empirical 
formula, and yet are totally distinct from one another. This 
difference is often due to differences in the complexities of the 
molecules. Thus formic aldehyde, CHgO; acetic acid, C2H4O2; 
lactic acid, CgHgOa,* and grape-sugar, CgHigOg, have all the 
same percentage composition; as have also ethylene, CgH^; 
propylene, CgHg; and butylene, C4H8. Compounds standing 
in such relation to each other are termed polymers. Very 
frequently, however, substances which are totally distinct 
from each other possess both the same percentage composition 
and the same molecular weight; that is to say, these com- 
pounds are made up not only of the same elements, but also 
of an equal number of atoms of these elements; such sub- 
stances are termed isomers or metamers. (See Ethers.) 
Thus, for instance, common alcohol and methyl ether, the 
latter of which is obtained by heating methyl alcohol with sul- 
phuric acid, have one and the same molecular formula, C2HgO. 

The striking phenomenon of isomerism is most readily ex- 
plicable on the assumption that for the molecule of each com- 
pound there is a definite arrangement of the atoms, and that 
this arrangement or grouping is different in the molecules of 
the two isomerides. This difference in grouping may be con- 
sidered as being due to a difference in the linking powers of 
the atoms, as is indicated by the dissimilar chemical behaviour 
of isomers, and explained by the theory of valency. 

Chemical Theories; the Theory of Valency 

After the fall of the Electro-Chemical theory, unitary 
formulse—in contradistinction to the earlier dualistic formulsc 
—were much used; thus alcohol had the formula G^H^Oa 
(using the old equivalent weights). The necessity for com- 
paring substances of complicated composition with simpler 
ones, takp as '' Types ”, had already repeatedly led to the 
propounding of new theories for representing the constitution 
of organic compounds, e.g. the older Type theory (JDumas), and 
the Nucleus theory {Laurent). 
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These obtained a firmer basis through Gerhardfs Theory of 
Types, which received support more especially from the dis- 
covery of ethylamine and other ammonia bases (Wurtz, 1849, 
and Hofmann, 1849, 1850), the proper interpretation of the 
formulae of the ethers (Williamson, 1850), and the discovery 
of the acid anhydrides (Gerhardt, 1851). All compounds, 
inorganic as well as organic, were in this way compared with 
simpler inorganic substances taken as Types of which 
Gerhardt named four, viz. : 


HI H) HI 

hI Cli H/ 


H N 
Hj 


The first two of these really belong to the same type. Thus 
the following formulae were arrived at: 


H) K] C,-E,0] 

Cli Cli Cl i Cl i 

Potassium chloride Ethyl chloride Acetyl chloride 


KIq 

HO2J0 

C.H,.)o 

CAOjo 

Potassium hydroxide Nitric acid 

Alcohol 

Acetic a^iid 

i)o 

NO2I0 

C.H, 

C,H, 

cjr,ou 

0,I1,0P 

Potassium oxide 

Nitric anhydride 

Ether 

Acetic anhydride 

HI 

OA] 



H N 

H N 

H N 


Hj 

H j 

H j 



Ethylamine 

Acetamide 



&c. & 0 . Organic compounds could thus, like inorganic, be 
referred to inorganic types by assuming in them the presence 
of Radicals (e.g. ethyl, acetyl, CyijjO, &c.), i.e. of groups 

of atoms which play a part analogous to tliat of an atom of 
an clement, and which can be transferred by douldc decom- 
position from one comjiound to another. Tims (ddiyl cldoride, 
Cyi.Cl; alcohol, Call/); ethylamine, CJl^N; ether, ty,y); 
&c., were represented as containing the same radical C 2 H 5 , 
ethyl, and tlie (dose redationship existing b(itwe-(m these com- 
pounds now found expression in type formulae 

Sulj)huric acid, IhjjSO^, was derivt^l from the double water 
type, thus: 
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and cUorofoim, CHCI3, and glycerine, CgllgOg, from the triple 
hydrochloric acid and water types: 


Cl«. 


(CH)'"K 

CI3 r 




the assxunption being made that the radicals (C 2 H 5 )', ( 802 )^', 
(OH)'", and (C 3 H 5 )'" could replace a number of hydrogen atom'; 
corresponding with the number of accents (') marked upon 
them, i,e. that they were monatomic, diatomic, &c. To the 
above three types KekuU afterwards added a fourth, of especial 
importance as regards the carbon compounds, viz.: 



C, Marsh-gas. 


It was then found that many compounds could be referred 
equally well to one or another of these types, methylamine, 
for instance, either to CH^ or to NH 3 , thus; 

H N. 

H 


The assumption, already mentioned, of the atomic groups 
(radicals) which in these types replaced hydrogen, led further 
to more exact investigations of the chemical value, i.e. the 
replaceable value, of those groups as compared with that of 
hydrogen. In this way chemists learnt to distinguish between 
uni-, bi-, ter-, &o., valent ^oups, and, generally speaking, to 
pay more attention to equivalent proportions. 

As the outcome of his researches upon organo-metalHc com- 
pounds, FranUand formulated in 1852 (A., 85, 368) the law 
that the elements nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, and antimony 
tend to form compounds which contain three or five equiva- 
lents of other elements. 

KeJcuU then, in 1857-58 (A., 104, 129; 106, 129), proceeded 
to show that a more profound idea (the Type idea ”) lay at 
the root of the t^es themselves, viz. that there are imi-, 
bi-, tri-, and quadrivalent, &c., elements, which possess a corre- 
sponding replacing or combining value as regards hydrogen; 
and that hydrogen is therefore univalent, oxygen bivalent, 
nitrogen tervalent, carbon quadrivalent, and so on. 

With the introduction of the CH^ type by KeJcuU, and the 
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establishment of the quadrivalent nature of the carbon atom 
accompanying this, were connected the endeavours of Kolhe 
to derive the constitution of organic compounds from carbonic 
acid (according to Kolhe, C2O4, G — 6, 0 * 8), by the ex- 
change of oxygen for organic radicals (A., 113, 293) ; see also, 
for further details, Kopp's Entwickelung der Chemie in der 
neueren Zeit ’’ (Oldenbourg, Munich, 1873), and B. F. Meyer^s 
“ History of Chemistry (Macmillan, 1891), Schorlemmer’s 
“ Rise and Development of Organic Chexaistry ’’ (Macmillan). 

The question of the valency of elements, a point which it is 
often difficult to decide in inorganic chemistry, is infinitely 
easier of determination in the case of the carbon compounds, 
because the carbon atom is quadrivalent towards hydrogen as 
well as towards chlorine and oxygen. Since the atom of 
hydrogen, as the unit of valency, is univalent, and, further, 
since the bivalence of the oxygen atom cannot reasonably be 
doubted, the valency of the three ‘‘ organic elements hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and carbon may be considered as resting upon 
a sure basis, as may also tlie conclusions drawn therefrom, 
and this all the more since the most important carbon com- 
pounds are made up of those three elements. 

The above are the normal valencies of H, 0 and 0, but 
oxygen can be quadrivalent in the oxonium salts (Chap. 
XLIII, A.), and carbon bi- and tervalent (Chap. LII, B.). 

Explanation of Isomerism; Determination of 
the Constitution of Organic Compounds 

The phenomenon known as isomerism is elucidated to a 
great extent by the theory of valency. If two substances 
have the same molecular formula, i.e. both contain the same 
elements and the same number of atoms of the respective 
elements in their molecules, then the obvious conclusion to 
be drawn is that in tluj two molecules the atoixis are differently 
arranged. The methods adopted in dct(‘,nnining the manner 
in which the atoms arc linked together, or, as it is called, the 
determination of the chemical constitution of the comjxmnd, 
is usually based on the following points: (a) The r<‘sp(‘c.tive 
valencies of the atoms constituting tlw»i molecuile. A (•()mj)oiiii<l 

Ojjllg must have the structural formula H )0'tX H, or, as 

2 * 


( » 480 ) 
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it is often more shortly written, CHg’CHg, if each atom of 
carbon is to be represented as quadrivalent, and each hydrogen 
atom as univalent. Similarly the compound CH4O must be 

represented as >C< , or CHg-OH if the carbon atom 

h/ \o~h 

is quadrivalent, the oxygen atom bivalent,^ and the hydrogen 
atoms univalent, (b) A study of the more important methods 
of formation and of the chemical reactions in which the com- 
pound in question can take part. To select as an example 
ethyl alcohol, C^B-qO. If we start from ethane, CHg-CH^, 
and by the action of chlorine replace one of the hydrogen 
atoms by a chlorine atom, the compound CHg-CHgCl is 
formed. When this is boiled with dilute alkalis (KOH), it 
gives potassium chloride and ethyl alcohol, C2H5CI + KOH = 
CaHfiO + KCL Erom this it is obvious that the univalent 
chlorine atom becomes replaced by an atom of oxygen and 
an atom of hydrogen. This can be readily understood if 
we assume that these two atoms enter in the form of the 
univalent hydroxyl group, — 0 — ^H, and the constitutional 

H\ A 1 

formula for ethyl alcohol would then be H-7C — C^H or 

^0— H 

CH3*CH2‘0H. This formula is further supported by a study 
of most of the chemical reactions in which ethyl alcohol can 
take part. It can react with metallic sodium, yielding a com- 
pound, sodium ethoxide, CaHgNaO; however much sodium is 
employed, only one of the six hydrogen atoms present in the 
alcohol molecule can be replaced by sodium, and this atom is 
presumably the one differently situated from the remaining 
five, namely, the one attached to oxygen. The presence of 
the hydroxyl, — 0 — H, group is further confirmed by the 
action of hydrogen chloride or of phosphorus trichloride on 
the alcohol, when an atom of chlorine takes the place of the 
•OH group. 

CHs-CH^-OH -f HCl « CHa-CH^Cl + H-OH 
and 3CH3*CH2'0H + PCI3 -= SCHa-OHjjCl + P(OH)3. 


Isomeric with ethyl alcohol is the substance known as 
^methyl ether. Although it has the same molecular formula, 
it differs altogether from ethyl alcohol in its chemical and 
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physical properties. The only other possible method of link- 

H\ /H 

ing up the atoms 20, 6H, and 0, is H“ 7 C — 0 — II, in 

IV 


which the two carbon atoms are not directly united to one 
another, and in which the six hydrogen atoms are all similarly 
situated. The chemical reactions of dimethyl ether are in per- 
fect harmony with this constitutional formula. It does not 
react with metallic sodium, and hence presumably does not 
contain an *0H group. When acted upon by hydriodic acid, 
under suitable conditions, the molecule is ruptured, as repre- 
sented by the following equation: 


CHg-O CHa H- HI - CH3I + CHa-OH. 


Similarly, whenever the oxygen atom is removed a rupture 
of the molecule occurs, and the two carbon atoms in the mole- 
cule become separated. 

The constitutional formula for acetic acid is written 

IK yO 

n~/C — C\ . This formula corresponds perfectly witli 

^ 0—11 

the chemical behaviour of acetic acid and explains the fol- 
lowing facts: (a) that one of the hydrogen atoms of the acid 
possesses properties different from those of the three others, 
the first-named being easily replaceable by metallic radicals; 
(6) that the two oxygen atoms behave differently, not being 
equally readily exchangeable for other radicals; (c) that dif- 
ferent functions appertain to the two carbon atoms, so that 
one of them — being already joined to two atoms of oxygon— 
easily give rise to carbonic acid, while the other*— connected 
as it is with three atoms of hydrogen— readily passes into 
methane or nietliyl compounds. 

On account of the iiamxmcrable cases of isomerism which 
have been observed, simple molecular forniuhn alone are in 
most cases insiiflicient for the discrimination of organic com- 
pounds; it generally requires the constitutional formula to 
give a clear idea of their behaviour and of their relations to 
other substances. Careful study has made it possible within 
the last few decades to find out the mode in which the atoms 
arc combined in the molecules of most organic, c.ornpounds, and 
from this to deduce new mctliods for their pntparation. The 
constitutional formuhn thus arrived at are sometimes simple, 
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sometimes, however, complicated, as, for instance, in the cases 
of citric acid and grape-sngar (Chap. XI, B., and XIV, A.). 

Rational Formulae 

Great latitude is permissible as regards the mode of writing 
constitutional formulse, according to the particular points 
which it is (iesired to emphasize. A formula on paper is not 
as a rule intended to represent the symmetrical or spatial 
arrangement of the atoms in a compound. 

A shortened constitutional formula, which indicates more 
chemical relations than an empirical one does, is called a 
mtikjnal formula; e.g. CgHsOH, alcohol; (0113)20, methyl 
ether; acetic acid, 

CH 3 — Cf , CHa-CO-OH, CHa-COgH, (CH3-C0)0H, 

\ 0 H 

OaHaO-OH, II( 02 H 30 a); and so on. 

Types of Carbon Compounds 

The following generalizations have been reached as the 
result of the study of carbon compounds: 

1, The carbon atom is normally quadrivalent. 

2. The four valencies in a compound like CH4 or CCI4 

all equal. A compound CH3X exists in only one form; no 
isomeride is known. The equality in the case of CH4 was proved 
by Henry, who replaced each of the 4 H atoms ( 1 , 2 , 3 and 4 ) 
by NO2 and obtaining only one compound, CHg-NOg, which- 
ever H was replaced. The method is outlined in the following 
4 series of reactions: 

(a) OK, CH 3 CI OHg-NOg. 

(ft) CH3CI CHj-ON ^ CHs'OO^H -=► ChAoO.H) -> 

CH2(N0 j)(C0jH) CHa-NOj. 

(c) CEsCl-CO^H 0 Hj(CN)CO2H -s- CHC1(CN)-C0,H 

3 1 and 2 81 or 2 S lorQ a 

CHCI(CO,H), ^ CHsCI-CO,H CH,{NO,)-CO,H CH^-NO,. 

3 1 and 2 8 1 and 2 4 12 and 3 4, 

(d) CHC1(C02H)2 CH(0N)(002H)2 CH(0b2H)g ->■ CJI(C0aKt)3 

C01(CO,Et), ^ CC1(C0,H)3 CH,cicO,H CH,(NOj)-CO,II ->■ 

CHa-NOj. 
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The same product is obtained in all 4 cases. The reactions 
involved above are replacement of H by Cl by direct chlorin- 
ation, replacement of Cl by CN or by NO 2 by action of alco- 
holic KCN or KNOg; hydrolysis of CN to COgH by alkali, 
elimination of COg from COgH by heating. 

3. The four groups attached to the central carbon are 
arranged spatially and not in a single plane (Chap. VI, Valeric 
Acid). 

4. The groups attached to the central carbon atom cannot 
be readily interchanged. That such changes can occur is 
proved by the racemization of optically active compounds. 

5. Unless direct proof to the contrary is available it is con- 
cluded that in reactions such as those mentioned in section 2, 
the group introduced takes the place of the group replaced* 
(See Chap. XXXVIII, Molecular Rearrangement). 

6. Several carbon atoms can be connected together by either 
one, two, or three valencies (see p. 51): C-C, C:C, C-G. 

7. Similarly three or more carbon atoms may be united, 
forming in this way the so-called “ carbon chains (see p. 31), 
thus ; 


C-GC-C; C*C-C:C-C-0; 



The number of the atoms so linked together may be very 
large — ^in some cases probably several hundreds. 

8. Those carbon atoms form either open or ring-shaped 
closed chains. 

O'pen chains are those which have sej)arate constituent atoms 
at either end, as in (7). In closed chains or rings, on the con- 
trary, the first and last constituent atoms are iinkod together 
(althougli there may at the same time bo subsidiary branches 
from tliein), thus: 


(A 

i i A, 


A/“ 

0 . 


9. The atoms of other ehunemts, with the exception, of 
course., of univalent ones, may likewise take part in the 
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formation of such chains, both open and closed; for example: 



The above figures (the hexagon, &c.), which are made use 
of to represent such chains or rings, are merely meant to be 
pictorial and not geometrical; the question of the spatial 
arrangement of atoms in compounds is dealt with later. (See 
Active Valeric Acid, Chap. VI, A.) 


Atomic Structure, Valency and Types 
of Linkings 

The following is a list of nine elements of low atomic weight 
from which the great mass of carbon compounds are derived. 



At. Wt. 

At. No. 

Arrangement of Electrons in Shells 

H 

1 

1 

1 

C 

12 

6 

2.4 

N 

14 

7 

2.6 

0 

16 

8 

2-6 

Na 

23 

11 

2.8.1 

Mg 

24 

12 

2.8.2 

P 

31 

16 

2.8.6 

S 

32 

16 

2.8.6 

Cl 

35-6 

17 

2.8.7. 


The third column gives the atomic number of the element 
in the order of inereasing atomic weight and represents the 
number of electrons surrounding the central positively charged 
nucleus. These extra-nuclear electrons are arranged in shells, 
outer, intermediate and inner, and it is the number of elec- 
trons in the outer or valence shell, i.e. the figure to the ex- 
treme right in column 4 which decides the valency and type 
of compounds the element will form. 

When these electron shells are compared with those of the 
inert gases of low atomic weight, viz. helium, neon and argon, 

He 4 2 2 

He 20 10 2.8 

Ar 40 18 2.8.8 

it is clear that the difference between the chemically active 
elements and the inert gases lies in the number of electrons in 
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the outer shell. Not one of the active elements has the stable 
arrangement 2 (helium) or 8 (Nc and A) in the outer sphere. 
The chemical reactions in whi(di the oi-hcr elements take part 
consist in absorbing or discarding electrons so that in the 
compounds formed the outer shell of each atom has 8 elec- 
trons. This may be brought about by the different types of 
links. 

1. Electro-valency links which are those met with in ionizable 
compounds. In the combination of sodium and chlorine the 
Na gives up its one electron in the outer sphere to the chlorine, 
then both atoms have outer shells of 8 electrons, but by losing 

an electron the Na becomes positively charged Na and the Cl 

by receiving an extra electron becomes negatively charged CL 

2Na + Cb 2Na h 201 
Mg + Cla -> Mg -f- 201. 

In the latter case the Mg loses 2 electrons, one to each 

I I 

chlorine atom and hero again Mg and Cl liave the sta,ble octet 
of electrons. In these compounds, electrolytes for all practical 
purposes, the ions react as individual molecules and are held 
together by electrostatic forces only. 

Characteristics of Electrovalcnt Coirifowids. 

{a) X-ray diffraction methods ap[)iicd to csrystals show that 
in the solid salts the molecules, c.g. NaOl, do not exist, but 
that the crystals are built up of two interpenetrable lattices 

due to the individual atoms or ions Na and 01. 

(6) In suitable solvents or in the molt('u state the com- 
pounds exhibit a high degree of electric conduedanee, as t!u% 
restraining forces of the crystal lattice are no longer effective, 
(c) Relatively high boiling-points. 

{d) Soltible in associated solvents, particularly those con- 
taining hydroxyl groups. 

2. Covaleney links tbose commonly m<tt with in carbon 
conifxuinds. Hiniple examples are t-lu^ chlorine molecule and the 
methaiuj mokjcule. According to (r. N . Lewis two atoms can 
unite in such a manner that each shares an (tl(‘ctron of its 
outer shell witli the otinu', and stich shared ekHdxons count 
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towards the outer shell of each and in this way each atom 
attains the stable octet structure. Thus Cl has 7 electrons 
in the outer shell, but in the molecule, CI2, each atom shares 
one electron with the other and each shared electron counts, 
so that each of the combined atoms has the stable shell of 
8 electrons (6 unshared and 2 shared). Similarly, with methane, 

H 

:ci:ci: h:c:h 

H 

the carbon has 4 , and each hydrogen 1 electron in their outer 
shells, but by each H sharing an electron with C and C sharing 
one of its four with each H, the H attains the stable helium 
structure and the carbon the stable octet of neon. 

The elements in such coTalency union are usually, although 
not always, electro-negative, and the links are, as a rule, not 
readily ionizable. In this type of union the sharing of elec- 
trons is always in pairs — one electron coming from each of 
the two atoms involved — and is the common type met with 
between C and C, C and H, H and 0 , C and N, C and 0 . 

In later chapters many examples of compounds in which 
carbon atoms are linked by two, or even three, bonds are de- 
scribed (Chap. I, B. and C.). In the majority of oases these 
bonds are covalency links, and each of the 2 or 3 bonds is 
formed by the sharing of two electrons — one from each of the 
two atoms, e.g.: C2H4, ethylene, 

H. 

!c:0 * 

H* ’ 'H 

All compounds with covalent links can be depicted by such 
formulae, each dot representing an electron in the outer shell 
of an element, and if any such electrons are unshared they 
can also be represented, e.g. NHg: 

:n:h 

if 

indicating that each H is attached to N by a covalent link, 
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but that the N still has two unshared ehn^trons (a lone pair). 
With more complex compoundH this method of representation 
becomes cumbersome, and the. English method of represent- 

IL li 

ing a covalent link is by a straight line so that C\ 

IF 

can be used to represent the structure of ethylene on tluj 
covalent link basis, and similarly for all other compounds 
with covalent links; if lone pairs of electrons (unshared elec- 
trons) are present each pair can be represented by a straight 

/H 

line; thus ammonia is written — H, and it is seen that each 

^11 

hydrogen has the stable duplet (of helium) and the nitrogen 
the stable octet (of neon). 

Another method is to indicate the unshared electrons of 
the outer shell by a small number at the upper left-hand of 

/It 

the symbol, e.g. 

The oxygen molecule can be represented as ~0: --:0--= or 
40='‘0 and the nitrogen molecule as — N “N — or 
the compounds CHj-OH and CHj-NIIa as 


11/ I 


h:c;o:h or hAc-6-h or ir->c - ‘o -n. 


H 

J-IH fj 

e:c:n: or h^c-N( 
Hii h/ I 


” liT^XS- 


and CIL'CO-OH as 


H:C:C‘ or 

ii >/ /X-., / 

No compounds containing two atoms united by 4 oovahini 
links are known. 
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Gharactenstics of Covalent Comjjounds. 

{a) Usually built up of electro-negative elements, i.e. a 
metal is rarely attached to another atom by a covalent link. 

{b) Usually soluble in non-associated solvents with low 
dielectric constants. 

(c) The union implies a definite directional bond and hence 
stereo-isomerism is possible, thus C and H in CH4 have four 
shared pairs of electrons, and the most symmetrical arrange- 
ment is one pair at each corner of a regular tetrahedron and 
hence the three-dimensional arrangement of carbon com- 
pounds. 

(d) Relatively volatile. 

According to Lewis there is not a hard and fast line of 
division between the electrovalent and the covalent link. 
In the ideal covalent link the sharing of the two electrons 
between the two atoms is equal, and hence no disturbance 
of the electric distribution occurs; this is true of H3C — CH3, 
where there is no reason for one carbon atom to have a larger 
share in the distribution than another as the molecule is sym- 
metrical. In other oases there must be unequal sharing due 
to the influence of diflerent groups attached to the two atoms 
or to the atoms themselves being diflerent, e.g. C and N, and 
finally a state is reached when an electron passes from one atom 
to the other and an electrovalent link results. Unequal sharing 
leads to uneven electrical distribution and dipole moments 
are set up (Chap. LXXI, G.). 

3 . Semipolar links {Lowry), 

It has been stated (p. 16 ) that in most cases where two 
carbon atoms are doubly linked as in the olefines the union 
is by means of two covalent links and in many cases double 
bonds between C and 0 , C and S, 0 and N consist of two 
covalent links. In some cases, however, the union is more 
complex and consists in one covalent link and one electro- 
valent link and is represented as — 0(^ , ^S—O. 

Semipolar links in the case of C— C bonds or C — 0 bonds 

would be unstable as the ^ entails C atoms 

with an outer sheath of six electrons whereas the ordinary 
dicovalent formula give the stable octet for the C and 0 
atoms involved. With the S =0 link, however, as typified in 
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the sulphuric esters, the double bond formula should be the 
unstable form as it entails an S atom with an outer sheath of 
10 electrons whereas the semipolar formula provides the S 
atom with the stable octet. 


>S=="< 

>/_4A/ 





Additional evidence for the semipolar formula is available 
(cf. Chap. L, E.). 

It is clear that the introduction of the clectrovalcncy in 
place of one of the covalencies disturbs the electric balance 
of the molecule; the molecule as a whole remains electrically 
neutral, but the distribution of the positive and negative 
charges is clearly not uniform, and hence dipole moments 
will arise (cf. Chap. LXXI, G.). 

From a stereochemical standpoint the semipolar link is 
equivalent to a single covalent link, and hence the loss of 
rotation due to a double bond no longer holds. 

4. Co-ordinate links (Sidgwick), 

On comparing the electronic formulae of a number of simple 
compounds, it is found that there is a group in which one of 
the atoms, although having a stable octet, has not utilized 
all its available electrons; a typical example is ammonia 
NH3 

Hv Mov 

>*N— H Me 

H/ Me/ 


in which the nitrogen atom shell has a pair of lone electrons. 
A second group exists, e.g. BMe 3 * in which there is an atom 
in which all the available electrons are engaged, but which 
has not a full octet. It is clear that the nitrogen atom can- 
not form any more covalent links if it is not to exceed the 
octet, but it has two electrons available; on the other hand, 
the B atom has no electrons available for fonmng more co- 
valent links, but is two short of the stable octet. A union, 
involving two electrons, between the N and B atoms could 
take place if both electrons were derived from the nitrogen 
and then both N and B would hav(i the stable oct<!st* Six of 
the links in the compound w^ould bo covalent links, viz. 

II and 3Me B, but the 7th link, viz. between B and 

♦ Me rcpreNcntN xnetliyl ^roup CH,. 
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N, would be of a different type formed by two electrons both 
derived from the same atom (N) which is termed the donor; 
the link is called a Co-ordinate linJc, and is denoted by . 
The arrow points from the donor to the acceptor, and the 
compound 

Mev /H 

^ N^H 

Me/ 

is termed a co-ordinate compound. 

Compounds with such links are very common, and many 
types are discussed in Chap. XL VI. 

It is clear that the C atom in a compound like methane can 
act as neither donor nor acceptor as its 4 electrons are all 
utilized and it has the complete octet. 

Typical donors are (i) 3 covalent N in ammonia and 
amnes; (ii) 2 covalent 0 and S in water, alcohols, ethers, &c.; 
(iii) 'E in hydrogen fluoride and 1 covalent iodine. Typical 

acceptors are (i) Proton (H) which can unite with water 
and other oxygen compounds to give oxonium salts, with 
ammonia to give ammonium salts; (ii) 3 covalent B and its 
alkyl and hahde derivatives; (iii) 2 covalent Mg and Zn and 
their alkyl derivatives. 

It is to be noted that the stable octet is never exceeded in 
the case of elements of the first period. Where a covalent 
structure for a compound would produce a number greater 
than 8 it is usual to represent, where possible, certain links as 
co-ordinate links, e.g. the nitro group attached to carbon: 

I. ^C-N/ II. 

/ / 0 

According to formula I, the C and 0 atoms would have a 
stable octet (each 0 having 2 pairs of unshared electrons), 
but the N would have an outer shell of 10. Writing this with 
a co-ordinate structure II, all atoms C, N and 0 have the 
stable octet. 

Similarly, ( 0113)2802 is written: 

«0 
«0 
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The presence of co-ordinate links always diBtnrl)s the 
electric balance and produces compotinds with pronotinced 
dipole moments. 

Co-ordinate links account for the association of many 
organic oxygen compounds and for the phpical properties 
of certain substituted phenols and ^-ketonio esters (Chap. 
XLVI, B.). 

For all practical purposes the semipolar double link and 
the co-ordinate link are identical. 

1. They do not function between carbon atoms, but usually 
between 0 and N or S and N or 0 and metal. 

2. Their presence is always accompanied by electric dis- 
turbances (polar moments). The limit is reached when the one 
element has a distinct negative charge of one electron, e.g. 
the acceptor sharing equally the two electrons provided by 
the donor, and the other atom a corresponding positive charge. 

(3) From the stereochemical point of view they are eqtxiva- 
lent to a covalent link. 

5. Singlet link {Pauling, 1931). 

A union of two atoms by means of a single electron first 
suggested by Pauling has been adopted by Sugdeyi from a 
study of certain jparachors (Chap. LXXI, H2) and also to 
obviate the necessity of increasing the outer sheath of electrons 
of some simpler elements beyond the stable 8. 

Thus PClg unites with CIg given POlg. If the two extra 
chlorines become attached by 

/•Cl •Ck /«C1 ’Cl 

I. *P^«C1 11. Vf «C1 IIT. 

\®C1 ’CK \«C1 ’Cl 

covalencies as in II, then the P atom havS an oxiter sheath of 
10 electrons, whereas if the union occurs by means of two 
singlet links each derived from phosphorus and denoted by 
a structure in which the P atom has a stable octet m 
obtained. 

Many chemists do not accept this view, and prefer an in- 
crease in the outer sheath of simple elements beyond 8. 

The hydrogen molecule which occurs in a vacuum tube, 
involves a singlet link as there is only one electron to unite 
the two hydrogens. 

^ Samuel (1927) does not accept either singlet or co-ordinato 
links. He considers that in all cases there is a sharing of 


. /•Cl 
•01 
\«01 
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electrons in pairs, but tbat tbe degree ot sharing varies con- 
siderably in different types of compounds, in moist HCl it is 
practically nil, but in dry HCl it is large, and such unsym- 
metrical molecules develop dipole moments. Symmetrical 
molecules, e.g. Clg, are non-polar. These are the extreme types, 
and all compounds fall between these extremes. 


Homology 


In the study of carbon compounds it is customary to group 
together all the compounds with similar chemical structure 
and similar chemical properties, and to arrange the members 
of such a group, or homologous series as it is termed, according 
to the order of their molecular complexity, i.e. according to 
the number of carbon atoms contained in the molecule. 

For example: 


Paraffins 
CH4 methane 
C^He ethane 
OsHg propane 
C4H10 butane 


Fatty acids 
CH2OJ5 formic 
C2H4O2 acetic 
C3H8O2 propionic 
C4H8O2 butyric 


It is found that in any such homologous series a number of 
generalizations can be drawn. Some of the more important of 
these are: 

1. For each homologous series a general formula can be 
written which will represent the composition of all the members 
of the series; for example, the general formula for the paraffins 
is CnH2nf25 for the saturated fatty acids CnH2n02. 

2 . If any particular member in a series is selected, it is 
found to differ in composition from the member immediately 
preceding, and also from the one immediately succeeding, it by 
a definite amount, namely, CHg. Or, expressed in other words, 
any member of the series may be regarded as derived from 
the member immediately preceding it by the introduction of 
a methyl group, -CHg, for an atom of hydrogen. It follows, 
therefore, that all the members of the paraffin series may be 
regarded as derived from CH^ by the addition of a given 
number of CHg groups, and the general formula is for this 
series CH4 + a^CHg, or more simply CnH2n+2* 

3 . The chemical properties of the different members of the 
series vary but slightly, so that a description of the chemical 
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properties of any one member may be taken, as a rule, to 
apply to the other members. 

4. In studying the physical properties, well-marked grada- 
tions are observed as the number of carbon atoms increases. 
In the case of liquids, the boiling-point is found to rise as the 
complexity of the molecule increases. In certain series, e.g. 
the parajfins, the first few members are gases, then follow 
liquids with gradually increasing boiling-points, and ultimately 
solids with extremely high boiling-points. Other physical 
data, such as melting-point, specific gravity, solubility, &c., 
are aSected in very much the same manner. 

In the paraffin series the grouping of the carbon atoms 
must be conditioned by themselves, since hydrogen, as a 
univalent element, cannot be the cause of it. In all the 
higher hydrocarbons the carbon atoms are therefore combined 
together in the form of a chain, as shown in the following 
graphical representations : 

9 9 

C, 0 , C-C-C*C, or C-C; and so on 

c c 6 

in CgHe in C3H3 in C4H10 

The different methods of grouping give rise to Isomers. (See 
Hydrocarbons of the Methane Series.) 

Law of Even Numbers of Atoms.—The number of hydrogen 
atoms in the above hydrocarbons is always divisible by two. 
Should they therefore be partially replaced by other elements, 
the sum of these latter, if their valencies are expressed by odd 
numbers, e.g. Cl, N, and P, and of the remaining hydrogen 
atoms taken together must, as a necessary consequence of the 
law of equivalent^ proportions, remain an even number. 


Radicals 

According to Liebig, radicals were groups of atoms capable 
of a separate existence, which played the parts of elements, 
and, like these latter, could combine among themselves and be 
exclianged from one cx)mpo\ind to another. 

Later on, the postulate that such radicials must also be 
capable of existing in the free state was allowed to lapse, and 
they were frequently defined shortly as “ the residues left un- 
attacked by certain decompositions ’k 
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Now, liowever, it is usual to designate as radicals only those 
atomic groups which are found repeating themselves in a 
comparatively large number of compounds derived from one 
another, and which play in these compounds the part of a 
simple element, e.g. CH3, methyl; C2H3O, acetyl; by this defi- 
nition the question of their existence or non-existence in the 
free state does not arise. Free radicals like triphenylmethyl, 
0(06115)3 were detected in 1900 , and free methyl and ethyl 
in 1929 (Paneth), Some of these have an extremely short life 
and tend to unite to form e.g. ethane, CHs’CHg and w-'butane, 
CaHg-CaHs (cf. Chap. LII, B.). In addition to univalent radicals 
like methyl and acetyl, bivalent, e.g. C2H4, ethene, and ter- 
valent, e.g. C3H5, glyceryl, are also known. The monovalent 
residues, CnHgn+i (methyl, ethyl, &c.), which form the radicals 
of the monovalent alcohols, CnHgn+iOH, are frequently 
termed alkyls, or alfhyls, while the ^valent residues, 
are known as alkylenes. 

At the present time it is also customary to speak of single 
atoms as radicals; e.g. we have the chloride or iodide radical, 
and further, the hydrogen radical which is characteristic of 
acids. 


Classification of the Hydrocarbons, &c. 

Most of the hydrocarbons so far mentioned are termed 
“ saturated ** compounds, since they cannot take up more 
hydrogen. Other hydrocarbons are poorer in hydrogen, 
“ unsaturated e.g. C2H4, ethylene, and CgHa, acetylene, 
each of which is the first member of a homologous series. 

The constitution of these is explained, as will be seen later, 
by the assumption of a double or triple bond between neigh- 
bouring carbon atoms, for instance : 

O2H4 is written CHa CH,, 

CgHa is written CH • CH. 

From these hydrocarbons, as starting-points, numerous 
substitution products, such as alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, 
acids, amines, &o., are derived by exchange of the hydrogen 
for halogen, oxygen, nitrogen, &c. 

To another class of hydrocarbons belongs that most impor- 
tant compound, benzene, C6H6, which contains eight atoms of 
hydrogen less than hexane, C6H14, and which is regarded as a 
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closed chain of six carbon atoms. (See Benzene Derivatives.) 
From benzene are derived an immense number of homo- 
logous and analogous liydrocarbons, also substitution pro- 
ducts, alcohols, aldehydes, acids, and so on. Thus benzene, 
like methane, is the mother substance of numerous organic 
compounds. 

A closed (ring) chain is characteristic of numerous other 
compounds, e.g.: 

(a) Trimethylene, CsHgi Tetramethylene, C4H3; andPenta- 
methylene, CgH^o. 

(b) Pyridine, C5H5N, a strongly basic nitrogenous com- 
pound, but one which at the same time resembles benzene 
closely in many respects. 

(c) Furane, C4H4O; Pyrrol, C4H5N; Thiophene, C4H4S; 
Pyrazole, C3H4N2; Thiazole, C3H3NS,* <fcc. 

Some of these latter compounds closely resemble benzene, 
others pyridine; several of them are as yet only known in the 
form of derivatives. Like benzene, they are all mother-sub- 
stances of — in many cases — ^long series of compounds. 

Organic chemistry is therefore divided into the following 
sections: 

1. Chemistry of the Methane Derivatives, Fatty Compounds, 
Aliphatic or Acyclic Compounds (from dA.ou/n/, fat), so called 
because the fats and many of their derivatives belong to this 
group. This section comprises all carbon compounds with 
open chains. A few compounds, which are really closed-chain 
or ring compoxmds, will bo mentioned in this section on account 
of their close relationship to certain open-chain compounds; 

CHg-CO. 

e.g. succinic anhydride I ^0, which is formed by the 
OHg-CO^ 

elimination of water from succinic acid, OH-CO*CHs,*CIL- 
CO-OH. 

2. Cyclic or closed-chain compounds. This section is usually 

divided into two sub-sections. 

(a) (Jlicmistry of the carhocydic compounds, which comprises 
the study of all compounds built up of a ring of carbon atoms- 
As examples we have 

Ciu /OITav .CIKCHv 

I >CHa, CH/ Oil \0H, &o. 

CH/ \m/ cihciu 

Trim ethyl Tetramcthylenc carboxylic Benzene 

RCi<l 
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(6) Chemistry of the heterocyclic compounds, comprising the 
study of all ring compounds which contain other atoms, in 
addition to carbon atoms, as part of the ring, e.g. 


ch:cHv ch:ch. 

CH ; CH/ ck : ch^ ' 

Furane Thiophene 


yCHrCHv 

CH/ >N, &o. 

XcH-CH 

Pyridine 


Physical Properties of Organic Compounds 

The physical properties of organic compounds are often of 
the greatest importance for their characterization, and physical 
data are frequently made use of in determining the purity of 
a chemical compound, as the pure compound has a definite 
melting-point or boiling-point, a definite sp. gr. and a definite 
solubility in a given solvent. The presence of a small amount 
of an impurity lowers the melting-point appreciably and also 
raises the boiling-point. Other physical characteristics of 
value are the absorption spectrum, the X-ray spectrum and the 
dipole moment (cf. Chap. LXXI). 

Solubility. — The carbon compounds vary enormously as 
regards their solubility in various solvents. As a rule, a given 
solvent dissolves those substances which are chemically closely 
allied to it. Thus water tends to dissolve hydroxyl ic com- 
pounds, especially if there are several hydroxy groups in the 
molecule, e.g. mannitol, glucose, and pyrogallol. 

Benzene tends to dissolve most hydrocarbons, and ether 
dissolves the majority of simple organic compounds, with the 
exception of salts of acids. 

Details for determining solubility of solids in liquids, sp. 
gr., m.-pt. and b.-pt. are described in S. J., Chap 11. 

The methods adopted to purify organic compounds are: 

1. Crystallization from a suitable solvent. 

2. Distillation, fractional distillation or distillation in steam. 

3. Distillation under reduced pressure. 

4. Extraction of an aqueous solution with ether or other 
solvent not mixable with water. 

5. Sublimation. 

For details of these operations, cf. S. J,, Chap L 

In connexion with these methods of purification several 
points of interest arise; 
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1. Crystallization. — It does not necessarily follow that the 
product is a pure compound if its melting-point is quite sharp 
and not affected by repeated crystallization from the same 
solvent. Mixed crystals of two isomorphous compounds may be 
present and cannot be separated by crystallization from a 
given solvent, but may sometimes be separated by chemical 
methods. 

2. Fractional Distillation. — When the two liquids comprising 
the mixture form a mixture of fixed boiling-point and below 
that of either constituent, complete separation is impassible 
as this mixture distils over first when much of the higher 
boiling compound is present, and finally the excess of the 
latter. A well-known example is the aqueous solution of 
alcohol where, using the most effective rectifying column, the 
product is the constant boiling mixture containing 95-6 per 
cent of alcohol by weight (cf. Ethyl Alcohol, Chap. Ill, A.). 

3. Steam Distillation. — The rapidity with which a given 
substance distils with steam depends on the vapour pressure of 
the substance at the given temperature, and also on its mole- 
cular weight or vapour density compared with that of water. 
Thus a mixture of nitro-benzene and water, which may bo 
regarded as non-miscible liquids, boils at 99°; i.e. the vapour 
pressure of the mixture at 99° is 760 mm. The vapouf pressure 
of water at 99° is 733 mm., and therefore the partial pressuni 
of the nitro-benzene is 27 mm. In a given volume of the mixed 

vapours will consist of steam and of nitro-benzene, 

and the relative weights of these volumes will be the volumcB 

V. lx- 1 -x- • 9 X 733 61 X 27 . , , 

X relative densities, i.e. i.e. 4:1: or, m 

700 760 

other words, J by weight of the total distillate will consist of 
nitro-benzene. 

Extraction with Ether, Benzene, &c. - Partition Coej03icient. 
■—An organic compound can often be separated from other 
substances, especially inorganic salts, by shaking out with 
ether, separating the ethereal layer by means of a separating 
funnel, drying the solution with granular calcium chloride or 
some other suitable drying agent, and removing the ether by 
distillation. The method gives very good results when tlu^ 
compound to be extracted is much more soluUe in ether than 
in water, and when the substances from which it is to l)e 
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separated are insoluble in ether. When there is no marked 
difference in the solubilities of the given compound in ether 
and in water, the extraction must be repeated a number of 
times, in some cases even twenty, since for each compound 

the ratio ethereal solution ^ constant, and is usually 

cone, of aqueous solution 

termed the partition coefficient or coefficient of distribution of the 
particular substance between the two solvents. In extractions 
with ether it must be borne in mind that ether dissolves to an 
appreciable extent in water, and also water in ether. Other 
liquids, such as benzene, carbon-disulphide, chloroform, &c., 
may be used in place of ether. 

"^en the amount of solvent to be used is limited, it is 
more economical to extract two or three times with small 
amounts of solvent rather than only once with the whole 
amount. As an illustration: 11 grams of a substance and 
1 litre each of the non-miscible hquids, water and benzene. 
The solubility of the substance in benzene is ten times its 
solubility in water, and it has the same molecular weight in 
both solvents. 

Case I.— -^Extracting at once with the litre of benzene, 

cone, of benzene solution 10 . i r .-u i i 

3 — r ^ iT whole or 1 gram, 

cone. oFwater solution 1 b > 

remains in the water. 

Case IL — ^Extract twice with 500 c.c. of benzene. After 
first extraction, suppose x grams passes into the benzene, then 
cone, of aqueous solution is 11 — a;, and of the benzene 2x, 

or a; =* 9 (approx.), and 2 grams are left 

xi X 1 

in the water. 

After extraction with , second quantity of benzene, y grams 

go into the benzene. Then oi y = 1-7 (approx.), 

and only 0-3 gram remains in the aqueous solution. Whereas, 
after the single extraction with a litre of benzene 1 gram was 
left. 


applications of this method in determining the relative 
strengths of acids and amines, compare Farmer and Warth 
(J. C. S., 1904, 1713). 
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I. HYDEOCAEBONS 

A. Saturated Hydrocarbons, C„H2„+2 

TMs constitutes tlie simplest homologous series of carbon 
compounds, and all the saturated open-chain carbon com- 
pounds may be regarded as derived from these. 

The following list includes the more important normal 
hydrocarbons:* 


Formula 

Name 

Melting- 

point 

Boiling- 

point 

Specific gravity 

CH, 

Methane 

-184" 

-161° 

0-4ll!fe b.-p. 

CA 

Ethane 

-172° 

-88" 

0°446 at 0" 

CaHs 

Propane 

-190" 

-46" 

0-636 at 0° 

CiH,, 

Butane 

-136° 

+ 1" 

0-600 at 0° 


Pentane 

-131° 

36° 

0-627 at 14° 


Hexane 

-94" 

69" 

0*658 at 20" 

C,H„ 

Heptane 

-90" 

98" 

0*683 at 20" 

CsHia 

Octane 

-66° 

126" 

0-702 at 20° 

C.H,„ 

Nonane 

-61" 

160° 

0*718 at 20" 

Cwllss 

Docane 

-32" 

174° 

0*730 at 20" 


XJndocano 

-26° 

107° 

0*774 at m."p. 

Ox, 11,0 

Dodecano 

-12" 

216° 

0*773 at ra.-p. 

OuHno 

Tetradcxiano 

+6" 

262° 

0*775 at m.-p» 

Oio ^ Jm 

Hoxadetiano 

20" 

287° 

0*776 at m.-p. 

O2ol4a 

Eicosano 

37" 

205°t 

0*778 at m,-p. 


HenoicoHane 

40" 

216°t 

0*778 at m.-p* 

OasJ^l^s 

TricoHano 

48" 

2.34°t 

0*779 at m.-p. 


Heiitriacontano 

6B" 

302°t 

0*781 at m.-p. 

0nsij7a 

T\)ntatriacontano 

75" 

331°t 

0*782 at m.-p. 


Hexaoontano 

101" 


• Doss, Physical Constants of Principal Hydrocarbons. New York, 1B30. 
t Under 16 mm. pressure. 
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The first members of the series, including those with about 
four atoms of carbon, are gases, which gradually become more 
easily condensable as the number of carbon atoms in the mole- 
cule increases. The members which follow are liquid at the 
ordinary temperature, their boiling-point rising with increasing 
number of carbon atoms. An. increase of CH2 in the mole- 
cular formula does not necessarily denote a definite increase 
in the boiling-point. The difference in boiling-point between 
ethane and propane is 43®, between 7i-heptane and n-octane 
27®, and between undecane and dodecane only 19®; thus 
with compounds of high molecular weight an increase of CHg 
does not produce so marked an effect on the boiling-point as 
with simpler compounds. The higher homologues, from about 
C16H34 (melting-point 20®) on, are solid at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and their melting-point gradually rises up to about 
100°. The highest members can be distilled under diminished 
pressure only. The methane homologues are almost or quite 
insoluble in water; alcohol dissolves the gaseous members to 
a slight extent, the liquid members easily, and the solid with 
gradually increasing difSiculty. Their specific gravities at the 
melting-point increase with increasing number of carbon 
atoms from 0-4 up to 0*78, which is the maximum limit. This 
value iaSfclready almost reached by the hydrocarbon C11H24, 
so that for the higher members of the series the following law 
holds good: '‘the molecular volumes are proportional to the 
molecular weights ” {Krafft). 

They are incapable of combining further with hydrogen or 
halogens (see p. 46), and absorb neither bromine nor sulphuric 
acid. They are therefore termed the Saturated Hydro- 
carbons. Even fuming nitric acid has little or no action upon 
the lower members of the series; thus, methane is not attacked 
by a mixture of fuming nitric and sulphuric acids, even at 
150®. The 72,-compounds are only slightly acted upon by 
nitric acid at 100® {Francis and Yomig, J. C. 8,, 1898, 923* 
Marhomihoff, B., 1899, 1441), whereas tertiary hydrocarbons 
CHR^R"R'" are fairly readily oxidized by fuimng nitric acid 
to fatty acid, CO2 and nitro compounds. Nitro groups can be 
introduced into paraffins by heating them with dilute nitric 
acid (D. 1*07-1*15) at 110-120® under pressure, or with 
(0. E.,^ 1937, 204, 870) at 20®. They are indifferent to 
sulphuric acid (of. Olefines and Benzenes), even fuming (16 per 
cent) acid in the cold; prolonged action of hot concentrated 
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acid yields sulphonic acids with thuso luciubctrs with Iiriiiirliwl 
chains. They are also very indilTcrcnt towards chriiiiiic ackl 
and permanganate of potash in the cold, with the cxt-eptitin of 
the tertiary hydrocarbons; when oxidation doM tiikci pls«, 
they are mostly converted directly into carbonic acid, flw 
name of “ The Paraffins (from parmn affinu), which wm 
originally applied only to the solid hydrocarbons from lipiite, 
has therefore been extended to the whole homologous si!rif!«. 

By the action of the halogens (Cl, Br), snhgtitatloa takim 
place, the substituted hydrogen combining with an aniiHUit of 
halogen equal to that which has entered the hydrocarbon (»ae 
Halide Substitution Products of the Hydrocarbons, p, 60) : 

CH 3 H + ClCl - CH 3 CI + HCL 

As the number of carbon atoms increases, the percentoge 
composition of these hydrocarbons approaches a defmite limit, 
viz. that of the hydrocarbons, 

Thus the percentages of 0 and H in the following hydro- 
carbons are: CH 4 75 and 25; 83*72 and 16*28; 

85*16 and 14*84; C 35 H 72 85*36 and 14*64, whereas for CII| 
the values are 85*71 and 14*29. It is therefore impossible to 
deduce a definite formula for complex hydrocarbons by analysi.s 
only; the only reliable data here are the metho ^ ,of for- 
mation from compounds in which the number of carbm atoms 
in the molecule is already known. 

Isomers . — The first 3 members exist in one form only, but 
two butanes, three pentanes and five hexanes are known, and 
most of the higher hydrocarbons are known in various isomeric 
forms. To accoimt for these phenomena it is concluded that 
the carbon atoms are grouped in difierent ways in the iso* 
merides, e.g. in straight chains and in various branching chains. 
(This is of course not to be taken as meaning that they are 
grouped together in space in straight linos.) Tims: 

0*C*0*C*C or 

Those with non-branching chains are termed the normal 
hydrocarbons; the second, the iso-hydrocarbons. 

TJic principles by whicli such constitutional formulae are 
arrived at will be explained under Butane and Pentane. 

Only those liomologues are comparable whose constitutions 
are similar, e.g. the normal hydrocarbons. 


X 
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Occurrmce, — ^Many hydrocarbons of the paraffin series occur 
naturally in large quantities. Thus, methane is exhaled from 
the earth’s crust, as ‘‘ fire-damp ” and as marsh-gas. The next 
higher homologues are found dissolved in petroleum, which 
also contains the higher hydrocarbons in large amount. Solid 
hydrocarbons occxir as ozokerite or earth-wax. By the frac- 
tional distillation of petroleum a large number of these com- 
pounds have been isolated. Heptane and hexadecane are also 
found in the vegetable kingdom. 

Modes of formation, — ^A. Various members of this series are 
obtained by the distillation of lignite (Boghead, Cannel coal), 
wood, bituminous shale, and, in very much smaller quantity, 
from pit coal. Paraffins are also obtained by dissolving car- 
bide of iron in acids, and by heating wood, lignite, and coal, 
but not graphite, with hydriodic acid. 

B. Prom substances containing an equal number of carbon 
atoms in the molecule. 

1 . Prom the alkyl halides,* C11H2114.1X, and, generally 
speaking, from the substitution products of the hydrocarbons 
by exchange of the halogen for hydrogen (inverse substitu- 
tion). This is efiected by the action of reducing agents, that 
is, agents which give rise to nascent hydrogen. Some of the 
corQmo:^|: reducing agents employed for such purposes are 
sodium amalgam and water, zinc and a dilute acid, zinc and 
water at 160 '’, the copper-zinc couple in presence of water 
and alcohol {Gladstone-Trihe)j aluminium- or magnesium-amal- 
gam and alcohol, and one of the most vigorous reducing agents, 
concentrated hydriodic acid at high temperatures, especially 
in contact with red phosphorus, which serves contiimally to 
renew the hydrogen iodide. (See Chap. XL VII, Eeduction.) 

2. Prom monohydric alcohols, Cjj^Han+i-OH, polyhydric alco- 
hols, CnH2n(OH)2, CnH2n-.i(OH)3, &c., also from aldehydes, 
^nH2ii+i*CHO, ketones, CnHgn+i-CO'CjjHgn+i, and other com- 
pounds containing oxygen, by heating with hydriodic acid 
and red phosphorus at relatively high temperatures. In all 
these reactions the oxygen is ultimately removed as water, 

3 . From hydrocarbons poorer in hydrogen, i.e. unsaturated 
hydrocarbons (see these), by the addition of hydrog<m; e.g, 
ethane from ethylene or acetylene and hydrogen, either in 


* The monovalent residues, CnHan+a, methyl, ethyl, See., which are at the 
same time the radicals of the monohydric alcohols, CuHan {. lOH, are fre- 
quently termed alkyl groups. » « t aic 
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presence of platinum black or finely divided nickel or by heat- 
ing the mixture of gases to 400'^-500®. Also by heating with 
hydriodic acid (Krafft), of by addition of halogen or halogen 
hydride, and exchange of the halogen for hydrogen, according 
to 1. Thus: 


52H4 + H2 » CoH 

+ 2HI = + la; 


CaH^ + HBr - CaH^Br, 
CaHgBr + 2H - + HBr. 


Some of the cyclo-paraffins (Chap. XVI) with hydrogen and 
a metallic catalyst yield open-chain paraffins: cyclo-propane 
and lig propane. 

4. By decomposing the organo-zinc compounds (zinc-alkyls) 
with water [Frankland): 

Zn(C,H,), + 2EaO « Zn(OH )3 + 


Or more readily by decomposing GrignanVs organo-niagncHium 
compounds with water. Thus ethyl iodide uiid rmign(\Hium, 
in presence of dry etiier, yield ethyl niagnesiuni iodide, 
CaHa-Mg'I, and this witli water evolves ethaiui: 

Calio-Mg-l f H-OH, - GaH, + OH-Mg-I. 

C. From acids coutai?iing a larger number of carbon atoms, 
with separation of carbon dioxide, Tims, by heating acet4ite 
of calcium with soda-lime, methane and calcium <^rbonato 
are formed: 

(OHjOOO) 8 aa + Ca(OH)a - 2 OH 4 + 2CaCO,. 

In the case of the acids of higher molecular weight, this 
separation of carbonic acid is conveniently effected by heating 
with sodium cthoxide. 

D. By the combination of two radicals containing a smaller 
number of carbon atoms. 

1 . By the action of sodium upon the alkyl iodides in ethereal 
solution {Wuriz); or with magnesium or by heating with zinc 
in a scaled tube (Frankland): 

2011,1 + 2Na - C,H, +• 2NaI, 

By this method also two different radicals can be combined, 
e.g. Calful -I* give Cyis + C 4 H 9 € 011 ^ 4 , ethyl-butyl 

(Wurtz's ‘‘Mixed Radicals”). 

GrignarFs compounds (Chap. IV, 11.) can also be used 
R*MgI H -i- MgL, and in some cases, in place 

of an alkyl iodide a di-alkyl sulphate or an alkyl j>-toluene- 
sulphonate can be used, 

(BiSO) z 
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2 . A paraffin will combine with, an olefine (C^ to C^) in the 

presence of AlClg giving a higher paraffin J. A. C. S., 

1936, 913). 

R-H and CsHe-^R-CaH^. 

3. By the electrolysis of solutions of the potassium salts of 
fatty acids {Kolbe, 1848). The anions, for example, CHg-COO, 
when discharged at the anode, break up into GHg and CO 2 , 
and two of the CHg groups immediately combine to form a 
molecule, CHg-CHg, viz, ethane. The hydrogen is here evolved 
at the cathode, and the hydrocarbon at the anode ; the carbon 
dioxide is to a large extent retained in the solution. 

Methane, CII 4 {Volta, 1778). Occurrence. — As an exhalation 
from the earth’s crust, more especially at Baku in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian Sea (the ‘‘ Holy Fire ” of Baku) ; from 
the large gas wells at Pittsburg, in North America, and in 
numerous other places; in the exhalations from mud volcanoes, 
for instance at Bulganak in the Crimea, where the gas is almost 
puxe methane {Bunsen) ; and as pit gas or ‘‘ fire-damp ” in 
mines, where, when mixed with air, it is apt to cause explosions. 

As marsh-gas, together with carbon dioxide and nitrogen, 
by the decomposition of organic substances under water; 
further, by the fermentation of cellulose, e.g. by river mud, 
by means of Schizomycetes (fission-fungi). It is also found 
in rock-salt (the Knistersalz of Wieliczka), and in the human 
intestinal gases (up to 57 per cent CH 4 after eating pulse). 

The illuminating gas obtained by the destructive distillation 
of coal contains about 40 per cent methane. 

Modes of preparation. — 1 . Methane is formed synthetically by 
the direct union of carbon and hydrogen. Pure sugar carbon 
freed from all traces of hydrogen by treatment with chlorine 
is heated in a current of dry hydrogen in a porcelain tube, and 
the issuing gas is found to contain 1 per cent of methane 
{Bone and Jerdan, J. C. S., 1897, 41; 1901, 1042; Bring, 1910 
489; Brirtg and Fairlie, 1911, 1796; 1912, 91). At 476^ in 
contact with an active form of carbon (gas-black) and finely 
^vided nickel, a product containing 50 per cent of methane 
is obtained. It is also formed by the decomposition of ethane, 
ethylene, and acetylene at moderate temperatures {Bone and 
Coward, 1908, 1197; Travers and Pearce, J. S, C. 1 . 1934 

^21 ^ 

2. By the catalytic reduction of carbon monoxide or dioxide 
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by bydrogen in tbe presence of reduced nickel at 200-2SO® 
{Sabatier and Senderena), a metbod used for removal of 00 
from water gas whereby tbe calorific value is increased: 

CO + 3Ha “ CH4 + HgO and CO^ + 4H2 - + 2H2O. 

3. By leading sulphuretted hydrogen and carbon bisulphide 
vapour over red-hot copper {Berthelot) ; CSg + 2H28 + 8Cu 
- CH4 + 4CU2S. 

4. By passing carbon monoxide and steam over certain 
heated metals or metallic oxides (Vignon, C. E., 1913, 157, 131). 

5. It is usually prepared by heating anhydrous sodium ace- 
tate with baryta, or even with soda-lime (p. 33) ; by-products 
are ethylene, C2H4, and hydrogen (up to 8 per cent). 

6. Another method is from aluminium carbide and water, 
and removing the acetylene and hydrogen (J. C. S., 1913. 
1292). 

7. Pure methane is obtained from magnesium methyl iodide 
and water, CHg-Mgd f H-OH - CH4 + OH-Mg-I; by the 
reduction of methyl iodide, CH3I, c.g. in alcoholic solution 
by means of zinc in the presence of precipitated copper (the 
Gladstone-Tribe Copper-zinc Couple’’); also by the inverse 
substitution of CHClg, or CCI4. 

Properties (for summary, see J. ph. Chem., 1918, 529).-— 
It is a gas with a density 8(H = 1), and is condensed under 
a pressure of 140 atmospheres at 0®. It boils at —161®, and 
solidifies at —184°. Absorption coefficient in cold water about 
0-5. It burns with a pale and only faintly luminous flame, 
yielding carbon dioxide and water, and when mixed with air 
or oxygen in certain proportions forms an explosive mixture. 
It is decomposed by the electric spark into its elements, and 
a similar decomposition occurs when the gas is led through 
a red-hot tube; but there arc formed at the same time C2Hft, 
C2H4, CgHg, and, in smaller quantity, C^Hq, benzene, CxoHs, 
naphthalene, and other products. The first three hydro- 
carbons just mentioned, ethane, &;c., behave similarly. 

Combustion of Hydrocarbons. — When methane and hydro- 
carbons generally are burnt or exploded with excess of air or 
oxygen, the final products are carbon dioxide and water vapour, 
and the reaction is generally represented, c.g. by the equation 
CH4 + 2O2 — COg + 2H2O. This undoubtedly represents 
the final products which are formed, and also their relative 
amounts, but does not give an idea of the mechanism of com- 
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bustion. Numerotis investigators Itave conducted expcninents 
on combustion, especially on conibiiHtion in the pnjseiuuj of 
limited amounts of oxygen. The conehiskm was first drawn 
that with a defective supply of oxygen the hydrogtm is oxi- 
dized in preference to the carbon. Homewhat latiw, Kersfen 
(1861) suggested the preferential burning of the carbon, siiice 
when ethylene is exploded with it»H own vohune of ox)'gcn, 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen are the chief products. (CJf. 
Smithells, J. C. S., 1892, 220.) 

The work of Bone and others on the slow combnstifm of 
methane, ethane, ethylene, and acetylene (J. 0, S., 1902, bdh; 
1903, 1074; 1904, 693, 1037; Proc. 1905, 220; B. A. Hvpott, 
1910, 469; J. S. C. I., 1933, 202 T; C. and L, I9:J3, tHi5; 1936, 
174), show that by passing a mixture of methane, and <)xyg<*n 
in a continuous stream througli a tubti hlhul with porous 
material (pot or magnesia), at a fi.xed temperature between 
350° and 500°, appreciable amounts of formaidehyde are 
obtained. Gaseous products are also obtained, but these 
are probably due to secondary reactions, e.g. eitiier furth<^r 
oxidation of the aldehyde to carbon monoxidt^, carbon ditixiiki 
and steam, or the thermal decomposition of the aldehyde into 
carbon monoxide and liydrogiui. Thus: 


OH4 



GHj(OH)a--^ C14: 0 11,0 


T CO f 141 HgO 

'!'}}«’» nj;e tirt 

f 140 


COj 4- H7 4 H«0 
Thermal deewnpoaition 

By the expression thermal <]ecomposition is meant that at the 
temperature mentimied the aldehyde, is unstable, and imiiic 
diatcly decompoHcs into the simpler produets, fO and If.,. 

Ethane b(diav<‘s simihtrly, and tln^ ren<’lions ean be re|tre 
sented by the following sclumu': 

CHa*C34-H^OI4*CH(()H), t 140 > 

0, O, 

OH‘CI 4 -(K\II 

014:0 Jv-i> f 14 /). 

Secondary reactions am the thermal deeompOfdlt'<mH of the 
formaldehyde into (X) and I4, and of the aeefidtiehytht mu* 
CH4 and GO. In reality some 80 per c,eiit of the etjuine omi 
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be collected as formaldehyde. With ethylene the reactiona 
are probably: 

CHa : Clla OH-CH : CH-On 20Ha : 0 IC-COaH -V 
0 , 0 0 
OH'CO*OH, 

and the thermal decomposition products of the formaldehyde, 
formic acid, and carbonic acid, viz, CO, CO 2 , H^O. 

It is thus obvious that at tJie temperatures mentioned (350 - 
500®) combustion consists primarily in the addition of oxygen 
and the production of hydroxylic comj>oundB, which tiien yield 
aldehydes. It is highly probable that niactions of a similar 
nature occur dtiring explosive combination and detonation at 
high tcm|)eratures (B. A. Report, 1910, 492). 

Ethane, CoH,}, oc.curs in crude pctroleurti and is a constituent 
of the gas olrtained from AiiKirican oil wells and can be utilized 
for tc-chuical purposes. 

Prepamlion,- 4iy the. trolysis of ac.e/iie, a(*id {Kolhe^ 184H), 
and th<‘.refore formerly called “ nu^thyl siruHi it was supposed 
to b(i (dl.p Hubse(jueut molecular-weight ch‘terminatioris proved 
it to have the iiouble hu'mula It is also obtained from 

ethyl iodide, uIihjIioI, and zinc dus.t, or from ‘Aim rdhyl (Prank- 
lurid), hence the name ethyl hydride “ Ethyl hydride ’’ and 
‘‘ methyl whicli wcue formerly supposed by FrankUmd and 
Kolhe to be different substances, Wi;re proved iihintieal l^y 
Scharlemmer in 1H63 l)y their convi*rsion into Cyi^Cl, which 
may be prepared from both in exaetly tlu^ same way. 

Propane, (yinr and t!u» two butanes, Cyiid, an*, alH(» gamu)UH 
at the onlinary 1einperat<e«re, and are pre^seat to a certain ex- 
tent in erude petroleum. 

Tlietn-eticudly propane can exist in oidy one form, repre- 
sente.ti by the constitutional furmtda ^ m this 

is the oidy manner in which three carbon and eight hydrogen 
atoms can be grouped if C k quadri- and II univalent 


1SOMKIU8M; NOMKNCLATUHE, ( a )XNTrril'n( )N 


tt a tt 

Frmii propane, Clig-i'Hi-Cifj,, it is cle.ar that the two dis- 
tinct prodtu^ts 


anti 
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can be obtained theoretically by replacing either one of the 
aH or one of the jSH atoms by methyl. 

Two compounds C4H10 are actually known, and their con- 
stitutional formulae derived from their methods of formation 
agree with the two formulae CH3*CH2*CH2*CH3 and 
(CH3)2:CH*CH3, as the n-compound may be obtained by the 
action of zinc on ethyl iodide, CH3*CI[2l, and the iso-Gom-' 
pound by the reduction of tertiary butyl iodide, (0113)2 : CI-CHg. 

All the succeeding hydrocarbons can, accor^ng to theory, 
exist in several isomeric modifications. The number of modi- 
fications possible can be determined in the manner already 
described for the butanes. 

As an example, starting with n-biitane, CHg-CHg-CHg'CHg, 
and replacing one H atom by a CHg group, we can get either 

CH 

(1) CHa-CHa-CH^-CH^-CHa or (2) CHa-OHa-Cn/ 

^CHa 

according as we replace an H atom in the a or ^ position. 
Starting from iso-butane, 


c; 

CK 


CHj, 


we can similarly get 


CHa. 

(3) >CH*CHaCH3 
CK/ 



but formulas ( 2 ) and (3) are identical, and the three possible 
isomeric pentanes are therefore CHg-CEo-CII^j-CiL-CIL, 
(CH3)2:CH-CH2-CH3 and (0113)2:0: (0113)2. Of hydrocarbons 
with six carbon atoms, five isomers are possible, and they are 
all known. Of the nine possible heptanes, 0711^^0, the existence 
of five has already been proved. 

The number of theoretically possible isomers increases very 
rapidly with the number of carbon atoms, so tliat 159 iHomeric 
Cio hydrocarbons are possible although only 2 are known and 
C20 gives 115,000 possible isomerides. 

_ Of these isomers only one^ can be normal, i.o. can have a 
single chain of carbon atoms* in whick each of the two terminal 
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carbon atoms is combined with three atoms of hydrogen, and 
all the middle ones with two, according to the formula, 
CH 3 ‘(CH,)^-CH 3 . 

A convenient Nomenclature for the more complicated 
paraf&ns is arrived at by making methane the starting-point 
for all of them, that carbon atom from which the branching 
chain emanates being considered as originally belonging to 
CII4, in which the hydrogen atoms are supposed to be wholly 
or partially replaced by hydrocarbon radicals, thus: 

yCH3 

CHg-CH2*CH<( = dimothyl-ethvl-metliane. 

The names of the well-known lower hydrocarbon radicals 
(alkyls) are also frequently used as a basis; for instance, the 
group (CH3)2CH is termed isopropyl (see Isopropyl Alcohol), 
hence the compounds: 

CH 

^Ncti'CHa'CHg; ethyl-isopropyl. 

CH3/ 

CH3V yCHg 

>CH*CH<; : di-isopropyl. 

CH3/ ^CHg 

The boiling-points of the normal hydrocarbons are always 
higher than those of the isomers; indeed the boiling-point 
falls continuously as the carbon chain becomes more branched. 

The Constitution of the higher paraffins can in most cases only 
be arrived at with certainty from their synthetical formation 
(e.g. normal butane and hexane), or from their chemical rela- 
tion to oxygenated derivatives whose constitution is already 
known, especially to the ketones and acids. (See Ketones.) 

If, for instance, by the action of PCI5 upon acetone, for 
which the constitution C}r3*CO-CH3 is proved, the substance 
CHg^JClg-CHg (acetone chloride) be formed, and this be then 
treated with zinc methyl, the resulting hydrocarl)on, a pentane, 
will have the constitution (0113)40: 

(0.113)2:0012 + Zn^CHah - ZnClg + (0113)3:0 ICCHg),,. 

The structure of n-hexano follows from its formation by 
the action of metals upon n-propyl iodide, as represented by 
the equation: 

2Cir3*CH3-CH:2X s- Zis - Zni, -i- oiTg'CJir^-curg-cTHg^irrrvGii.. 
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The system of nomenclatxire suggested by the International 
Congress at Geneva is as follows: The normal paraffins re- 
tain their present names. Thus hexane means the compound 
CH3-(CH2)4*CH3. In the case of those with branching chains, 
the longest normal chain gives the name, the branches being 
regarded as substituents, and the position of substitution being 
indicated by the successive numbering of the atoms of the 
carbon chain (the carbon atom which is nearest to the point 
of ramification is numbered 1 ; should there be more than one 
branching — say, a longer and a shorter — then No. 1 begins 
with the end carbon atom which stands nearest to the shorter 
branching). Trimethyl-methane is therefore called 2-methyl- 
propane; dimethyl-ethyl-methane, 2-methyl-butane; and 
tetra-methyl-methane, 2 : 2-dimethyl-propane. 

The following liquid paraffins are obtained from crude 
petroleum: n-compounds with 5 to 10 C atoms and an iso- 
meride of each,* and a large number of the higher hydro- 
carbons, 

F. Krafft has prepared the normal hydrocarbons from 
^11^24 to C35H72, which are mentioned in the table on p. 29, 
from the acids C12, C14, and of the acetic acid series 
(see these), for which the normal constitution, i.e. non-branching 
carbon chain, has been demonstrated; and also froTu the 
ketones, CnHgnO, which are obtained by subjecting the barium 
salts of these acids to., dry distillation, either alone or together 
with acetate or heptoate of calcium, and which, as a conse- 
quence of their mode of formation, yield normal hydrocarbons. 
(See Ketones.) JEmjffidias further i^:olated the normal hydro- 
carbons C]^7H3g to 0231145, also C24H5Q, C23H54, and Os^Hgg, by 
subjecting the paraffin obtained from lignite to fractional dis- 
tillation in vacuo. 

These are, from about C16H34 (m.-pt. 18°) on, solid at the 
ordinary temperature. When distilled under atmosplicric 
pressure the higher hydrocarbons partially decompose into 
lower ones of the formulae CnH2n+2 and 0^112^; but they may 
be distilled under reduced pressure. (Sec table, p. 29 .) 

Mineral Ofe.— Petroleum and similar products obtained l)y 
heating bituminous shale are usually termed niineml oils, in 
order to^ differentiate them from vegetable and animal oils, 
from which they difier in composition. 


* The petroleum ether and ligrom of commerce consist principally of the 
hydrocarbons C7H,,, and 
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In many parts of the earth’s surface oil rises in the form of 
springs when bore-holes are made into sand or conglomerate, 
and the product is the crude petroleum of commerce. Such 
wells or springs were first discovered in 1859 in Pennsylvania, 
and since then similar sources have been utilized in the Caspian 
Sea district (Baku), in Galicia, Roumania, Burma, Assam, 
Borneo, Mexico, South Persia, Trinidad and Japan, and in 
smaller quantities in other parts. In America the oil is accom- 
panied by natural gas consisting largely of the lower parafiBln 
hydrocarbons, and can be used as gaseous fuel (cf. C. I., 1937, 
520). The crude petroleum cannot be used as such, and has 
to be subjected to a process of fractional distillation and re- 
fining by means of sulphuric acid and caustic soda, or by a 
process of compression and fractionization into a low boiling 
petrol with strong anti-knock properties. The natural gas is 
also subjected to a process of pyrolysis yielding olefines which 
polymerize, yielding valuable motor spirit. Certain hydrocar- 
bons are also isolated and converted into various derivatives of 
technical value. As a rule, the crude oil is carried long dis- 
tances to the refining factory, usually in iron pipes 4:-8 inches 
diameter. The pipe line is frequently several hundred miles 
long, in stages of 50 miles, with tanks at intervals. The object 
of the refining is to obtain products of commercial importance 
and to remove impurities which would afiect the values of the 
fractions, such as tarry or resinous substances and sulphur. 

In the American industry a great variety of products is 
thus obtained, to which difierent names are given. 


B.P. Amount 


Cymogene 



Rhigoline 

18® 


Gasoline . . 

14-90® 1 

16*6 per cent. 

Ligroin 

90-120° 

Benzene or Benzoline 

120-150°) 


Kerosene . , 

160-300° 

54-0 

Lubricating oil 


17-5 

Vaseline . . 

Paraffin wax, m.p. 

46-66°t 

2-0 


Liquefied cymogene is used for ice manufacture. Bhigoline 
is used in medicine as a local anoesthetic. The next three 
fractions are used for extracting oils and fats and for dry 
cleaning. The petrol used in internal-combustion engines 
usually boils at 70-140°, but at the present time contains less 

( B 480 ) 3 • 
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low-boiling constituents than formerly. Tbe kerosene required 
for illuminating purposes should be water-white, and should 
not have too low a flash point Crude kerosenes and 
lubricating oils are used for making oil-gas ”, small instal- 
lations of which are used in place of coal-gas plants. The higher 
fractions are used as lubricants, and have the advantage over 
vegetable-oil lubricants; they are chemically inactive, whereas 
vegetable oils can undergo hydrolysis, and give rise to fatty 
acids which may have a corroding action on the machinery. 
These higher oils are also used as fuels; when blown through 
a nozzle, or “ atomizer ”, in the form of a fine spray they can 
be burnt under boilers for generating steam, or they may be 
used in Diesel engines. 

When the oil-wells were first started the chief commercial 
product was the kerosene, or burning oil, and the lower 
fractions were largely waste products; the introduction of the 
internal-combustion engine in automobiles and aeroplanes has 
created an enormous demand for petrol, and at the present 
time the supply cannot meet this demand, and other 
materials have been introduced, the most important of which 
are benzene and methyl and ethyl alcohols. The demand for 
petrol has also led to the introduction of methods of breaking 
up the heavier oils by the process of cracking, i.e. subjecting 
the oils to high temperatures, usually under increased pressure. 
The products vary with the temperature, rate of flow of the 
oil, construction of the retort, e.g. presence of baffle plates, and 
the pressure in the retort. Better yields are obtained by using 
a catalyst, e.g. hydrated aluminium silicate, and lower tem- 
peratures and pressures. The cracked spirit is richer in un- 
saturated naphthene and aromatic hydrocarbons tiian a 
straight run spirit, and most motor fuels are blonds of the two. 
The ‘‘ antiknock properties of a fuel are improved l)y the 
presence of a branched paraffin, e.g. ^ 5 o-octane, 

CHMeg, and large quantities of this are manufactured from 
iso-butane and 1-butene in the presence of sulphuric acid or 
aluminium chloride (p. 34, also C. I., 1936, 532; 1941, 22). 
The oleflnes formed during cracking are often absorlx^d by 
concentrated sulphuric acid and used for preparing al- 
cohols, e.g. ethyl, iso propyl, secondary -butyl and -amyl 
alcohols (p. 77). 

Comjposition of Natural Petroleum.— ’Tho American oil consists 
mainly of paraffin hydrocarbons, e.g. gasolene is largely pentane 
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and hexane, and kerosene contains hydrocarbons from 0 iolff 22 
to C 10 H 34 . Russian Petroleum, on the other hand, contains 
appreciable amounts of polymethylene hydrocarbons or naph- 
thenes (Chap. XVI) and of acids derived from them, and 
gives small yields of low-boiling fractions. Borneo oil contains 
appreciable amounts of aromatic hydrocarbons, e.g. benzene 
and toluene, <fec., and Burma oil is rich in wax. 

Origin of Petroleum . — One view is that the oil is formed by 
the action of steam on carbides of iron and other metals under 
considerable pressure in the lower portion of the crust of the 
earth {Mendelieff). Another view is that the oil is a product of 
decomposition of animal or vegetable organisms {Englerj C. Z., 
1906, II, 1017; compare Kishner, J. russ., 1914, 46, 1428), 
and this view is supported by the fact that many parafiin oils 
have a low-optical activity, due probably to the presence of 
optically active polynaphthenes and organic compounds con- 
taining N and S (C. Zeit., 1913, 37, 550). 

The total output of crude petroleum for 1937 was estimated at 
about 280 million tons, of which 62 per cent came from the 
U.S.A., 10-1 per cent from Russia, 9*9 per cent from Venezuela, 
and 5 per cent from Iran and Iraq. 


Production of Organic Chemicals from 
Petroleum * 

From natural gas and gasoline appreciable quantities of 
n- and i50-pentane are now isolated in America and are utilized 
for making mono-, di-chloro derivates, the monohydric alco- 
hols (viz. w-butyl-carbinol, iso-butyl-carbinol, methyl-propyl- 
carbinol, di-ethyl-carbinol), amylenes, amyl sulphide, amyl- 
mercaptan and amyl-amines. 

The gases obtained by cracking petroleum cither in the 
gaseous or liquid phase contain appreciable amounts of olefines 
and also of dienes. With liquid phase at 450 *480^ the okifmc 
content of the gas is low (8-13 per cent), and rathiir poor in 
ethylene; with gaseous phase at 600® the ohdine coni^ent is 
high (30-75 per cent), and the proportion of ethylene in the 
olefines may be as high as 25 per cent. 

The compounds actually manufactured are: etliylene, a« 

‘‘‘‘ Curleton Ellis, Chemutry of Petroleum Derivatives^ 1034; C. E, 1011, 2-i, 
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an aiisestlietic or for ripening fruit; ethylene dicHoride and 
ethylene glycol, the former for use as a solvent or for fumi- 
gating grain, and the latter as a substitute for glycerol; ethy- 
lene di-amine as an accelerator in vulcanization; ethylene 
chlor-hydrin for manufacture of novocaine, procaine and 
indigo; ethylene oxide, which with alcohol, gives the glycol 
monoethyl ether used as a solvent for cellulose esters. 

One of the chief uses of the cracked gases is for the pro- 
duction of alcohols by absorbing the difierent olefines in 
concentrated sulphuric acid of difierent concentrations (cf. 

Shale Oil . — ^Large quantities of shale oil are distilled in con- 
tinuous retorts in Scotland, and products analogous to those 
derived from crude petroleum, including ammonia, phenols 
and paraffin wax, are obtained, and from low-grade cannel 
coals or brown coals at suitable temperatures similar products 
are formed. Such oils difEer entirely from the oils obtained 
from coal in the process of manufacturing coke or coal-gas. 
(Cf. Chap. XVII, Coal Tar.) 

In the manufacture of shale and brown coal oils, appreciable 
amounts of ammonia are produced. A shale containing 63-80 
per cent of mineral matter yields about 20 gall, of crude oil 
and 44 lb. of ammonium sulphate per ton of shale. 

Paraffin- Wax, obtained by Reichenhach in 1830 from wood- 
tar, is got by the distillation of lignite or peat. It is also a 
mixture of many hydrocarbons, about 40 per cent of it con- 
sisting of the compounds C22H4e, C24H50, C2JI54, and CggHsg. 

Liquid Paraffin (Reichenhach' s '' Eupion and the butter- 
like Vaseline are high-boiling distillation products of lignite 
or petroleum, and the same applies to many lubricating oils. 
Vaseline is also obtained by decolorizing the residues obtained 
in distilling crude petroleum. 

Ozokerite, green, brown, and red, and of the consistency of 
wax, melting-point 60-80°, is a natural paraffin found at 
Boryslaw in Galicia, and at Tscheleken near Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea, and forms the ceresine of commerce when hleaeffied. 

Asphalt, or Earth Pitch, found in India, Trinidad, Java, 
and Cuba, is a transformation product of the higlnir-hoiling 
mineral-oils, produced by the action of the oxygtui of the air 
just as parafldn absorbs oxygen and becomes brown upon pro- 
longed heating in the air. It is used for cements and Halves, 
and in asphalting, photo-lithography, &o. 
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B. Olefines or Hydrocarbons of the Ethylene 
Series (Alkylenes): 0nH2n 

There are two series of hydrocarbons of the general formula 
C^Hgn, the members of which differ from the corresponding 
paraffins by containing two atoms of hydrogen less in the 
molecule. The one series is that of the Olefines, of which 
ethylene, C2H4, is the first member; the other is that which 
contains Trimethylene, Tetramethylene, Hexamethylene, &c. 
(Cf. Chap. XVI, Polymethylenes.) 

The properties exhibited by these two series are so different 
that different constitutions must be accorded to them. The 
olefines form additive compounds with exceptional facility, 
being thus converted into the paraffins or their derivatives; 

OLEFINES 




Melting-point 

Boiling-point 

Ethylene . . 

CA 

-169° 

-104° 

Propylene 

C,H„ 

-185“ 

-48“ 

(a 

-130° 

-6° 

Butylene (3) 

C.He j3 


+ 1° 

Amvlene (6) 

w 

CsHio* 

-98° 

-6° 

+ 39° 

Eexvlone , . 

CgHig 


68° 

Heptylene 

C,H„ 


95° 

Octvlcne .. 

C«H.. 


123° 

Nony](aio.. 



153° 

Deeyiorio .. 

C|,)H jjQ 


172° 

Unciccylono 

^“^ 11 1^22 


195° 

Dodecylone 

CijjH24 

-31“ 

{9(i°t 

TrifU^eylcno 

1 


233° 

Tetradecylono 


-13“ 

{127° 

Pentadocylcno 

; OuH,, 


247° 

lioxadocylono (Cctenc) . . 

^10^182 

+ 4“ 

1 274° 

Octadecyleno 

t'l 8 ^ ^ 80 

18“ 

1(155° 

1179° 

EiooHylono 

Cerotono . • 

^ '27^ hi4 

58“ 


M(done 

^'80^4o 

02" 



’"'The meltinjLr- and boiling-points given from CJln, on, are thone of th« 
normal hydrocarl^ona. 

t \ signifies boiling-point under 16 nnn, lircsaurc. 
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troni this the conclusion is drawn that, like the latter, they 
contain an open carbon chain. 

The names given to the hydrocarbons are similar to those 
for the paraffins, except that the termination ane is replaced by 
me, or often by ylene. 

The general formula CnHan for this series indicates that each 
member differs from the corresponding member of the paraffins 
by two hydrogen atoms. 

In their physical properties they resemble the methane 
homologues very closely. C 2 H 4 , CgHg, and C^Hg are gases, 
C 5 H 10 a volatile liquid, the higher members liquids with rising 
boiling-point and diminishing mobility, while the highest are 
solid and similar to paraffins. The boiling-points of members 
of both series containing the same number of carbon atoms, 
and whose constitutions are comparable, lie very close together, 
but the melting-points of the olefines are somewhat the lower 
of the two; e.g. C 16 H 34 , m.-pt. 21°, b.-pt. {157°, and OieHgg, 
m.-pt. 4°, b.-pt. {155°. 

Most of the olefines are readily soluble in alcohol and ether, 
but insoluble in 'water, only the lower members dissolving 
slightly in the latter. The specific gravities of the normal 
olefines, determined at the melting-points, rise from about 0*63 
upwards, and approach with increasing carbon to a definite 
limit, viz. about 0-79. 

The heat of combustion of an olefine is less than that of its 
analogous paraffin, and hence the heat of formation is greater, 
viz. some 44 Cal. (cf. Heats of Formation, Chap. LXXI, C.). 

The chemical properties of the olefines are quite different 
from those of the paraffins. The latter are comparatively 
inert; they are not readily oxidized, and do not form additive 
compounds, but can yield substitution products with halogens. 
The olefines, on the other hand, are chemically reactive. They 
are unsaturated, i.e. they can form additive compounds with 
elements or compounds without a fission of their molecules 
(cf. Chap. LI, k.. Unsaturation), and are readily oxidized. 
These characteristic cheroical properties are usually attributed 
to the presence of a double bond or linking between two carbon 
atoms, and this is usually termed an olefine linking, e.g. Oll^rCIlg. 

{a) Additive reactions , all combine with IL, CL, Br., 
(CNS) 2 , hi. HCIO, HBrO, N,0„ H^SO, (fuming), yielding 
paraffin hydrocarbons or their derivatives: 

+ 2 H “ C2H4 + CI2 “ C2H4CI2. Cjj[H4 + HI » CgHaL 
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In all these reactions the double-linking characteristic of the 
olefines becomes replaced by a single bond, and two monovalent 
groups or atoms become attached to the carbon atoms which 
were previously united by the double bond. It follows that 
a dibromide formed from an olefine and bromine will always 
have the two bromine atoms attached to adjacent carbon 
atoms. (Cf. Chap. XVI, Polymethylene Derivatives.) 

CHa-CH : CE, CHa-CHBr CHaBr. 

Addition of hydrogen can be ellected in a variety of different 
ways, e.g. (a) by the use of reducing agents, i.e. the addition of 
nascent hydrogen; sodium amalgam and water are sometimes 
used for this purpose or concentrated hydriodio acid and 
phosphorus; (b) by passing hydrogen gas into the hydro- 
carbon in the presence of platinum black or colloidal palladium, 
which act as catalysts; (c) by passing a mixture of the vapour 
of the hydrocarbon and of hydrogen over finely-divided nickel 
(of. Catalytic Hydrogenation, Chap. XLIX, A.). 

Of the halogens chlorine combines most readily and iodine 
least readily; on the other hand, HI adds on more easily than 
HBr, and this more readily than HCl. It is obvious when the 
two addenda are different, e.g. HCl, i.e. H and Cl or HCIO, 
i.e. HO and Cl, and the hydrocarbon is not symmetrical in 
structure that, theoretically, the addition can take place in 
two different ways. In reality, it is found that in the majority 
of cases the addition of halogen hydride is such that the 
halogen attaches itself to the carbon atom which is united 
to the smaller number of hydrogen atoms * : 

CHg-CHrCHa + HI - Cria-CHI-CHg, not CH^-CHgDHjjI. 

When aqueous solutions of bromine are used the reaction 
is not simply the addition of bromine and the formation of 
a dibromide. Part of the olefine combines with Br and OH, 
yielding a bromo-derivative of an alcohol (cf. Chap. LI, B.): 

CH,:CH, + Br, « CHaBr-CILBr and Cir,:ClI, + Br + OH 
- CHaBr CHa-OH. 

(Cf. Jieid and others, J. C. S., 1917, 240; 1920, 359; 1922, 
2552; 1928,1488; Bnlman, Bee. Tmv., 1917, 313,) The addi- 
tion of sodium bromide increases the amount of dibroinido 
formed. 

•Cf. Michael J. pr., 1888, [ii], 37, 524; 1903, 68, 487; B., 1906, 21.38, 
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Tlie reaction with sulphuric acid (concentrated or fuming) 
is complex. (Cf. BrooJcs and Humphrey, J. Am. C. S., 1918, 
822). The products are polymerized olefines, allcyl hydro- 
gen sulphates formed by the addition of H and 0*S0g*0II to 
the hydrocarbons, and alcohols: 

CHj : CHg CHa-CHg-O-SOa-OH. Ethyl hydrogen sulphate. 

The tendency to form sulphates increases from ethylene to 
amylene, and then diminishes, whereas polymerization tends 
to increase with increase in molecular weight. For historical 
survey cf. C. I., 1935, 881. 

(6) They readily polymerize, especially in presence of sul- 
phuric acid or zinc chloride. Thus amylene, C5H10, in presence 
of sulphuric acid, yields the polymers CioIIgq, CigHgo, and 
C20H40. Metals also tend to produce polymerization or iso- 
merization (C. I., 1937, 323). 

(c) Unlike the paraffins, they are readily oxidized by KMnOi 
or CrOg, but not by cold HNO3. 

In this reaction, two hydroxyl groups are added to the 
molecule of the olefine if a dilute (1 per cent) solution of per- 
manganate is used, and a dihydric alcohol (a glycol) is formed. 

CHa : CHa OH-CHa-CHa-OH. 

But if stronger solutions are used, or if chromic anhydride is 
employed, the molecule of the olefine is ruptured at the point 
where the double bond exists and a mixture of simpler acids 
or ketones is obtained. The readiness with which olefine 
compounds discharge the colour of acidified permanganate is 
frequently made use of as a qualitative test for such com- 
pounds, but is given by numerous other compounds, in fact 
by any organic compound which is readily oxidized, o.g. an 
aldehyde, an amine or a phenol. 

Nomenclature , — Ethylene was first prepared by four Dutch 
chemists, who observed that it formed an oil with chlorine, 
hence they termed ethylene olefiant gas, and the name olefme 
has been given to the whole series of hydrocarbons. 

The official names for the various olefines, as suggested by 
the Geneva Congress, are formed by replacing the last syllable 
“ ane ” of the paraffins by ‘‘ ene The position of the double 
bond is denoted by the number of the carbon atom from which 
it proceeds. In a branching chain the numbering is the same 
as in the case of the corresponding saturated hydrocarbons; 
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in a normal chain it begins at the end carbon atom which is 
nearest to the double bond. 

The following examples illustrate this system: 

CHg-OH : OT-CHg-CHg is 2-pontene or A®-pentene, where A denotes 
the double bond. 

C!H8-CH:C(CH3)-6Ha-6H2'CH3 is 3-methyl-2-hexene. 

X a 3 yCHg'CHg 

CHg-OH .’ C< is 3-ethyl-2-pentene. 

^CHg.OHg 

31 3* 

CHg-CH .34 5 /CHg 

>C-CH(CH3)-CH< is 4 : 6-dimothyl-3-ethyl.2-hoxene. 

CHg-CHg/ ^CHg 

1 2 8 4 /CHg-CHg-CHg 

CHgrCH-CHg-C^CHg-CHg-CHg is 4.ethyl-4-propyM-hsptcn0. 

^CHg-CHg 

Modes of formation, — (a) Together with paraffins by the 
destructive distillation of many substances, such as wood, 
lignite, and coal, and also by the distillation of the higher 
paraffins (process of cracking ”, p. 42 ) ; illuminating gas con- 
sequently contains the olefines C^H^, C3Hg, 04Hg, &;c. 

(6) By abstraction of water from the alcohols, C^Hga+iOH, 
by heating them with sulphuric acid, phosphorus pentoxide, 
zinc chloride, anhydrous fornodc acid, syrupy phosphoric acid, 
p-toluenesulphonic acid, KHSO4 or Alg^SO^),^. With sulphuric 
acid, an alkyl-sulphuric acid, e.g. ethyl hydrogen sulphate, 
CgHgO-SOg-OH, is first formed, and decomposes into alkyleno 
and sxilphuric acid. This method is especially applicable in 
the case of the lower homologues. Many alcohols yield olefines 
when heated alone, or with finely divided solids (Chap. 
XLIX, p.). 

The ailicols, RCHa'SiHg-OH, i.e. the silicon analogues of 
the alcohols do not lose water, forming compounds corre- 
sponding with the olcfmcs. 

The palmitic eaters of the higher alcohols, when distilled 
under somewhat diminished pressure, yield palmitic acid and 
an olefine. 

(c) By heating the halogen compounds Cjall2n4.iX, particu- 
larly the iodo- and bromo-compounds, with alcoholic potash, 
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or by passing their vapour over red-hot lime or hot oxide of 
lead, &c.; sometimes by simple distillation: 

CgHnl + KOH - CgHio + + HaO. 

The molecule of halogen hydracid eliminated is formed 
from the halogen detached from the one carbon atom and the 
hydrogen from an adjacent. (Cf. also Nef, A., 1901, 318, 3.) 

{d) From the dihalides particularly the dibro- 

mides, but only when the two bromine atoms are attached to 
adjacent C atoms, by treatment with zinc, magnesium, or zinc 
dust and alcohol: 

C2H4Br2 + Zn - C2H4 + ZiiBrj. 

The reaction has proved of value in the preparation of pure 
olefines as the dibromides are usually solids and readily puri- 
fied. 

(e) By the action of an unsaturated alkylene iodide, e.g. allyl 
iodide on the alkyl magnesium iodide: 

B-Mgl + CHg : CH-CHal CH^ I CH-CHaB + MgTg. 

(/) By the electrolysis of potassium salts of dibasic acids of 
the succinic acid series; thus succinic acid itself yields ethy- 
lene : 

C2H4(C00H)2 = C 2 H 4 + 2 CO 2 + Hj. 


The complex anion O-CO-CHg'CHg-CO-O, when discharged 
decomposes into ethylene and carbon dioxide. 

Constitution of the Olefines . — For ethylene the following for- 
mulsB may be given: 


(I) 


CH3 

) I 

CH= 


( 11 ) 


CH2-~ 

) I 

CH,- 


(III) 


CHa 

I II 

CK 


In the formulas I and II, two free carbon bonds or valencies 
are assumed in the ethylene molecule. Formula III follows 
from the assumption that the bonds which arc not used up in 
attaching the hydrogen atoms to carbon are used in uniting 
the carbon atoms themselves. 

Now the ethylene bromide which is formed by tlie addition 
of bromine to ethylene has, for reasons which will l,)e given 
under that compound, the constitution CIIylh-ClIgBr, and 
likewise the compound obtained by the addition of ClOH 
(i.e. Cl and OH), viz, glycol chlorhydrin, the couHtitution 
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CHaCbCHaOH; consequently formula I, according to which 
these substances would have the constitutions CHg-CHBra 
and CH 3 -CHC 1 ( 9 H), is excluded. 

Formula III is more probable than formula 11: 

(а) Since methylene, CH 2 :, appears to be incapable of 
existence; all attempts to isolate it have yielded ethylene, 
C 2 H 4 (see below), so that free valencies attached to the carbon 
atom probably cannot exist. Cf., however, Chap. LII, B. 

( б ) Because the free afSinities to be assumed according to II 
are never found singly (which should in that case be possible), 
but invariably in pairs only, and indeed only on neighbouring 
carbon atoms. This is proved from the constitution of the 
compounds obtained by the addition, for instance, of Brg. 
Unsaturated compounds containing only one carbon atom, 
and unsaturated hydrocarbons containing an odd number of 
hydrogen atoms, are unknown. 

It is therefore to be concluded that in ethylene and its 
homologues a double carbon bond, corresponding with formula 
III, exists. 

By this term “ double bond ” is not, however, to be under- 
stood a closer or more intimate combination. ' The olefines, on 
the contrary, are more readily oxidized than the paraffins, 
being thereby attacked at the point of the double bond. 
Other properties, especially physical ones, also give indications 
that a double bond between two carbon atoms is more easily 
broken than a single one. (Cf. Bruhl, A., 211, 162.) 

1 . Methylene (Methene), CHg, does not exist. Numerous 
attempts to prepare it, e.g. by the withdrawal of hydrogen and 
chlorine from methyl chloride, or of iodine from methylene 
iodide, have invariably yielded ethylene, thus: 

2CH3CI ~ 2 HCI - CjH,. 

Here the two resulting Cn 2 -residue 3 have united together, in 
the same way as the two methyl-groups coalesced to ethane 
(p. 37). 

2. Ethylene [Ethene), olefiant gas, CHgiCHg. 

This compound was discovered in 1795 by four Dutch 
chemists. Its formula was established by Dalton. 

Illunxinating gas generally contains 4 to 5 per cent of ethy- 
lene, and it is present in natural gas from oil wells and in the 
gases obtained by cracking oils (p. 42). For formation from 
elements see Prtng and Fairlie, J. C. S.. 1911, 1806. It is usually 
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prepared by heating alcohol with excess of concentrated sul- 
phnrio acid, with addition of sand or anhydrous aluminium 
sulphate, a mixture of equal portions of the two liquids being 
subsequently dropped into the evolution flask; sulphur 
dioxide, &c., are produced at the same time by secondary 
reactions. A better method is to heat alcohol with syrupy 
phosphoric acid at 200° {Newth), or to pass alcohol over an- 
hydrous alum. It is further formed by heating ethylidene chlo- 
ride, GHg-CHClg, with sodium, or ethylene bromide with zinc. 

It may be liquefied at 0° under a pressure of 44 atmos,, 
is very slightly soluble in water and alcohol; burns with a 
luminous flame, and forms an explosive mixture with oxygen. 
When rapidly mixed with two volumes of chlorine and set fire 
to, it burns with a dark-red flame, with formation of hydro- 
chloric acid and deposition of much soot. It is converted at 
a red heat into methane, CH4, ethane, C2HQ, acetylene, C2H2, 
&c., with separation of carbon. It combines with hydrogen in 
presence of spongy platinum to ethane, C2H6. 

3. Propylene (Propene), CgHg, CHgiCH'CHg. Only one 
olefine, CgHg, is theoretically possible and only one is known, 
viz. methylethylene. It can be prepared from isopropyl iodide 
and caustic potash, or by heating glycerol with zinc dust. It 
is isomeric with trimethylene (see Polymethylenes), 

4. Butylene, C^Hg. Three butylenes are possible according 
to theory, and three are Imown. All of them are gaseous, 
their boiling-points lying between —6° and +3°. Butylene 
and pseudo-butylene are derived from normal butane, and iso- 
butylene from isobutane, since they severally combine with Hg 
to form these hydrocarbons. The first, a-l)utylene, is prepartid 
from normal; the second, jS-butylene, from secondary ; and the 
third, y-butylene, from tertiary butyl iodide, by tlie action of 
caustic potash upon these; the last can also be obtaincMl from 
isobutyl alcohol and sulphuric acid. Idio isomerism of the two 
butylenes derived from normal butane is explained by the 
assumption of a double bond at diflerent points, thus: 

CHa : CH-CHa-CEa Cir,-()H : Ori-dH, 

a-butylene (l-buten^ j8-butyk*nti 

Isobutylene has the formula (CHg)2C:CH2 (methylpropene). The 
behaviour of these isomers upon oxidation is in acscordance 
with the above formula, the oxidation always taking place at 
the point of the double bond. 
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The butylenes are isomeric with tetra-methylene {cych- 
butane, see Polymethylenes). 

5. Amylene, CgHiQ. A large number of isomeric amylenes 
are known, among them being Amylene (b.-pt. 35®), which is 
obtained, together with an isomer, Iso-amylene, by heating 
ordinary amyl alcohol with chloride of zinc. For it the con- 
stitutional formula (CH3)2C : CH^CHg (trimethylethylene) is 
assumed. This is known in the pure form under the name of 

pental 

The higher Olefines of normal constitution, with 12, 14, 16, 
and 18 atoms of carbon, have been prepared by Erafft accord- 
ing to method 6. 

Cerotene and Melene (m.-pt. 62®) are obtained by the distil- 
lation of Chinese wax and bees’-wax respectively. They are like 
paraffin in appearance, and are only sparingly soluble in 
alcohoL 

C. Hydrocarbons, Acetylene Series 

The hydrocarbons of this series again diffier from those of 
the preceding by containing two atoms of hydrogen less. In 
physical properties they closely resemble both the latter and 
those of the methane series; thus the lowest members up to 
C4H6 are gaseous, the middle ones liquid, and the highest 
solid, and in their melting- and boiling-points they do not 
difier to any extent from those of the other scries with an 
equal number of carbon atoms. The specific gravities of the 
normal hydrocarbons Cn, O14, Giq, and Gig, at the melting- 
point, gradually approach with increasing carbon to a definite 
limit (0*80), and are somewhat higher than those of the corre- 
sponding members of the ethylene series throughout. 

Oonstitution. — Upon grounds similar to those which have 
already been explained under ethylene, the constitutional for- 
mula for acetylene, CgHg, is assumed to be CII-CH, according 
to which the carbon atoms are joined together by a triple bond. 

For a compound CgH4, two constitutional formula are 
possible: CHiC-CHg (allylene) and CHgiCiClIa (alicno). 

As a matter of fact, two hydrocarbons 63114 do exist, only one 
of which, allylene, yields metallic comf)Ounds, It is therefore 
to be considered the true homologue of acetylene, containing a 
triple bond, according to the first of the two above formulae, 
while to allene the second formula, with the two double bonds, 
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is to be ascribed. The constitution of the tetrabromopropanes, 
which are formed from these by the addition of bromine, 
agrees with this conception. 

In their chemical relations the acetylenes stand nearer to 
the olefines than to the paraffins, in so far that they are un- 
saturated and therefore capable of forming additive products. 

1. A molecule of an acetylene can combine either (a) with 
two atoms of hydrogen or halogen, or with one molecule of 
halogen hydride, to olefines or their substitution products, 
thus: 

CH:CH + 2H CH^rCHa 

CHjCH + HBr = CHarCHBr (vinyl bromide) 

CH : CH + Bra ‘ CHBr .* CHBr ; 

or (b) with four atoms of hydrogen or halogen, or two mole- 
cules of halogen hydride, to paraffins or paraffin substitution 
products, thus: 

CH3-C:CH + 4H = CHa-CHa-CHg 

(in presence of platinum black) 

CH; CH + 2Br2 *= CHBra-CHBra 
CHg-CjCH + 2HI =» CHg-CIa-CHa. 


Like many of the olefines, various members of this series 
combine with water under the influence of dilute acids, thus 
allylene, C3H4, gives acetone, CgH^O; and acetylene, C2IT2, 
gives crotonic aldehyde, with intermediate formation of acetic 
aldehyde. The combination with water may be accomplished 
(a) by the action of sulphuric acid when, as in the case of the 
olefines, alkyl hydrogen sulphates are formed as intermediate 
products; at 0° under pressure ethylene gives a nearly theoretical 
yield of ethyl hydrogen sulphate; (6) by means of mercuric 
cJiloride solution or of mercury and acids; or (c) by directly 
heating the hydrocarbon with water at 300 ° in sealed tubes. 

CHiCH + HjjO - CH 3 -CHO 
CHs-CJCH 4- OHa - CHg-CO-CII,,. 


2 . Many of the acetylene hydrocarbons are readily polv- 
merized; thus, acetylene is transformed into benzene wh4 
led through a red-hot glass tube. This is an important 
s^ttesis of benzene: = Coll,. At the same time 

formed. Similarly 

yene, C3H, gives mesitylene, in contact with sul- 

phuric acid and a little water. (See Benzene Derivatives.) 
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5. Acetylene and some of its homologues react in a char- 
acteristic manner with an ammoniacal solution of cuprous or 
argentic oxide, to form reddish-brown or yellow-white precipi- 
tates, e.g. CCu-CCu; CAg-CAg; CHg-C-CAg, &c., which 
are explosive, and which are decomposed by acids, such as 
HCl, with regeneration of the hydrocarbon. The first pro- 
ducts formed appear to be additive compounds, e.g. C 2 H 2 , 
CuCl, and these then yield the substituted derivatives. 

The mercuric compounds Hg(C;CE .)2 obtained by the action 
of K 2 Hgl 4 on the hydrocarbons have definite melting-points, and 
are of value in characterizing monoalkyl acetylenes ( J. A. C. S., 
1933, 3453, 4206). Acetylenes also react with the compounds 
E-Hg*Br, analogous to Grignard reagents (Chap. IV, 6.), 
e.g. acetylene with R-Hgl gives crystalline derivatives 
R-HgC:CHgR, and monoalkyl acetylenes with Grignard com- 
pounds give the compounds R'C-CMgBr, which are not so 
reactive as normal Grignard reagents. An additive compound 
CgHgHgClg is also known. 

The hydrogen of acetylene is replaced by sodium when the 
hydrocarbon is heated with sodium or sodaniide, and the 
compounds CgHNa and CgNag are formed. These are decom- 
posed by water or acids with evolution of acetylene. 

(For syntheses with the aid of acetylene, see Chap. LI, F.) 

All the hydrocarbons CjiH 2 n -2 however, give such 

metallic compounds, but only the monoalkyl derivatives 
R*C;CH. Hydrocarbons such as allene, CH 2 :C:CH 2 , which do 
not contain a triple bond, and even acetylene compounds such 
as CHg-OjC-CHg, where no hydrogen atoms are attached to the 
C atoms between which the triple bond is supposed to exist, 
do not yield these metallic derivatives. 

In the case of higher homologues, isomerism may be due 
either to the difference in position of the triple carbon bond 
in the molecule, or to the presence and different positions 
of two double bonds. The constitution of a compound is 
fixed by its behaviour or otherwise of metallic derivatives, 
and by its behaviour upon oxidation. (See Oxidation of the 
Butylenes, p. 52.) 

The official name of the acetylene homologues proper, with 
a triple carbon-linking, ends in “ine”; that of the isomeric 
hydrocarbons, with two double bonds, in “ diene ’k 

Formation They are obtained, together with the hydro- 
carbons already dcsc.cibed, by the distillation of wood, lignite, 
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coal, &o.; thus illuminating gas contains acetylene, allylene, 
and orotonylene. 

2. By treating the halide, preferably the bromine, com- 

pounds, and alcoliolic potash or 

sodium etkoxide (CgHgONa) : 

/Br 

H^C-CeH — 2HBr » H-C : C-H. 

Br/ 

With alcoholic potash, even when excess is ped, the re- 
action tends to stop at the first stage, and a brominatcd olefine 
is formed, e.g. vinyl bromide (p. 70) from ethylene dibromide; 
with sodium ethoxide the elimination of hydrogen bromide 
proceeds more readily. 

Unsaturated alcohols, by the elimination of 

W'ater, yield acetylenes. 

3. By the electrolysis of potassium salts of the acids of the 
fumaric acid series (KekuU). 

4 . Certain dialkyl acetylenes, E-C-C’CHg, when heated 
with sodium, give the sodium compounds of the isomers, 
E-CHg'CiCH; but when the latter are warmed with alcoholic 
potash, the opposite reaction takes place. 

Acetylene (Ethme), CgHg, was first obtained impure by 
E, Davy from calcium carbide in 1839, and pure by Berthelot 
in 1849. Coal gas contains 0-06 per cent. It is synthesized 
from its elements, when an electric arc is caused to pass 
between two carbon poles in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
{Berthelot), but other hydrocarbons are formed at the same 
time {Bone and Jerdan, J. C. S., 1901, 1042; of. also Hutton 
and Bring, 1906, 1591). It may be obtained from ethylene 
bromide and sodium ethoxide solution; also by the incomplete 
combustion of many carbon compounds, for instance, when the 
gas in a Bunsen lamp burns at the base; and from ethane, 
ethylene, and methane at a red heat, or by the action of the 
induction spark. (See pp. 35 and 52.) The simplcHt method 
of preparation is by the action of water on calcium carbide, 
the water being allowed to drop gradually on to the carbide: 

CaOa + HjO « CaO + 

An alternative method is from industrial gases such as coke 
oven gases or low temperature carbonization gases. After 
removal of CO the residue — mainly Ha and CH 4 "“i 8 momen- 
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fcarily heated to a high temperature . under reduced pressure 
and suddenly cooled. 

It becomes liquid at 1° under a pressure of 48 atmospheres. 
When stored as liquid or a gas under pressure it is liable to 
explode. Its heat of formation, —54*8 cal., indicates its in- 
stability and it is usually stored in cylinders containing porous 
material and a little acetone under pressure of 10 atmos. 
It burns with a luminous and very sooty flame, and has a pecu- 
liar disagreeable smell. Its flame has a high illuminating power 
when burnt in specially-constructed burners, and is largely 
made use of as an illuminating agent. It dissolves in its own 
volume of water, and in vsix times its volume of alcohol; is 
poisonous, combining with the haemoglobin of the blood. 
It is decomposed into its elements with detonation by ex- 
plosive fulminate of silver, and also by the electric spark. 
It combines with hydrogen to ethane, when heated with the 
latter in presence of platinum black, or to ethylene, upon treat- 
ing its copper compound with zinc and ammonia. A mixture 
of acetylene and oxygen explodes violently when a light is 
applied to it. Chromic acid oxidizes acetylene to acetic acid, 
and permanganate of potash to oxalic acid. It combines with 
nitrogen under the influence of the induction spark to hydro- 
cyanic acid (see this), and detonates upon being mixed with 
chlorine, but additive products, e.g. CgHgClg, can, however, be 
prepared. As little as *005 milligramme of it can be detected 
by the formation of the dark-red copper compound C 2 CU 2 , 
This latter explodes when struck, or when heated to a little 
over 100°. 

AUylene {Projpine), CHg-ClCH, prepared from propylene 
bromide, CHg-CHBr'CHaBr, resembles acetylene, and the 
isomeric. 

Allene (Propadiene)^ CH 2 :C:CH 2 , is obtained by the electro- 
lysis of itaconic acid. 

DiaUyl (Ihxa^l : 6^diene), CIl2:CH-CH2-Cn2-CH:CH2, is 
obtained from allyl iodide, CHatOH’CHgl, and Na, Zn, or Cu. 

^ Isomeric with these hydrocarbons are certain hydro-deriva- 
tives of aromatic hydrocarbons, e.g. tetrahydrobenzene, 
decahydronaplith alone, C^oHig. (Sec Aromatic Compounds.) 

Certain di-olefines are of ini.|)ort;uicc from their relationship 
to rubber (cf. open chain terpenes, Chap. LVII, A., and Rubber, 
Chap. LXI, B.). 
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D. Hydrocarbons OnH 2 n-o 

Di-acetylene {Butadiine), OJlp or CH-C-C-CH. This is 
prepared by heating the ammonium salt of diacetylene-dicar- 
boxylic acid (see this) with ammoniacal copper solution, 
whereby it is transformed into the cuprous compound of di- 
acetylene, and then warming this with potassium cyanide. It 
is a gas of a peculiar odour, which yields a violet-red copper 
compound and a yellow silver one, the latter exploding upon 
being rubbed, even when moist. {Baeyer, B., 1885, 2269.) 

Di-propargyl (1 : 6-Hexadune), CgHg, or CH ; C-CHg-CHg- 
CiCH, is obtained by the conversion of diallyl into its tetra- 
bromide, and the subsequent elimination of four molecules of 
hydrogen bromide from each molecule of the tetra-bromide ; 
b.-pt. 85°, It gives copper and silver compounds, and takes 
up eight atoms of bromine, &c. It possesses an especial in- 
terest, as it is isomeric with benzene. Another isomeride is 
2:4:^Hexaddine, CHg-CiC-CiC-CHg. 

An interesting compound is vinylacetylene, CIIjC-CHrCHg, 
containing a double and a triple linking. It is formed from 
butadiine dibromide by the process of exhaustive methylation 
(cf. Chap. LVIII). 


II. HALIDE SUBSTITUTION PEODUCTS OE THE 
HYDROCAEBONS 

A. Halogen Derivatives of the Paraffins 

These are to be regarded as paraffin hy(lrocarl)onH in which 
one or more hydrogen atoms have become replaced by one or 
more halogen atoms. 

General Properties. — Only a few of these compoundB, c.g. 
CHgCl, CgHgCl, and CHgBr, are gaseous at the ordinary tem- 
perature; most of them are liquid, and those with a very 
large number of carbon atoms in the molecule solid, c.g. cetyl 
iodide, Cigllgpl. The introduction of a halogen atom in any 
hydrocarbon in place of an atom of hydrogen always tends to 
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raise the boiling-point; the introduction of iodine has the 
most marked efiect, and chlorine the least (cf. table, p. 60). 
Under comparable conditions, the boiling-points of the iodides 
lie, for each atom of halogen, about 50° (40°-60°), and those of 
the bromides about 22 ° (20°~24°), above those of the chlorides, 
so that the graphs obtained by plotting boiling-points against 
number of C atoms in the chain form practically parallel curves. 
Those which contain a large number of halogen atoms, e.g. 
CCI 4 , CgCle, are solid. 

The lowest members of the series have, in the liquid form, 
at first a higher specific gravity than water, e.g. CH3I, sp. gr. 
2 * 2 , CgHgBr, sp. gr. 1*47. With an increasing number of 
carbon atoms, however, the influence of the halogen diminishes, 
and they become lighter than water. 

The halogen substitution products of the hydrocarbons arc 
very sparingly soluble in water, but readily in, and therefore 
miscible to any extent with, alcohol or ether; they also dissolve 
in glacial acetic acid, and these solutions are only feeble elec- 
trolytes. They often possess a sweet ethereal odour, but this 
becomes less marked with diminishing volatility. Most of 
them are combustible; thus methyl and ethyl chloride burn 
with a green-bordered flame, while ethyl iodide and chloro- 
form can only be set fire to with difficulty. Many members 
of the series containing one or two atoms of carbon produce 
insensibility and unconsciousness when inhaled, e.g. CHCI 3 , 
C 2 H 3 CI 3 , CgHgBr, and CgHCl^. The liquid iodine derivatives 
are readily decomposed, and on exposure to light turn deep- 
brown in colour, owing to the liberation of free iodine, e.g. 
ethyl iodide liberates iodine and gives C 4 H 1 Q. 

In all these compounds the halogen is more finnly bound 
than in inorganic salts, so that, for instance, when silver 
nitrate is added to an aqueous solution of a chlorine com- 
pound, e.g. chloroform, it causes no precipitation of AgCl. 
Nevertheless, the halogen is in most cases readily exchang(^al>l(^. 
for other elements or groups, a circumstancjc of the utmost 
importance for many organic reactions. This is (ispecjially 
true for the iodine and bromine compounds, which redact xnore 
readily than the chlorides, and, on account of thenr lesscir 
volatility, are easier to work with; thus 0211 ^]^ reacts with 
AgNOa at the })oiling temperature, and C 2 B 5 I in i\m cold. 

In all these halogen compounds the halogcm can bc^ again 
replaced by hydrogen by inverse substitution, e.g. hy sodium 
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amalgam, by zinc dust and bydrocliloric or acetic acid, or by 
beating with bydriodic acid. (See p. 32.) 

Pew fluorine compounds are known; CH3F and C2H5P are 

Nomenclature . — Tbe best system of nomenclature is to regard 
them as derived from tbe corresponding hydrocarbons, e.g. 
CHCI3 tricbloro-metbane, CH3I mono-iodo-methane, and if 
necessary to indicate tbe carbon atoms to wliicb tbe halogen 
radicals are attached, e.g. CHgCbCHgCl 1 : 2-dichloro-ethanc,* 
CHg-CHBra 1 : 1-dibromo-etbane, CH2Br*CH2'0H2*Br 1 : 3-di- 
bromo-propane, CH3*CH(CH3)*CHBr’CH2-CH2Br 2-metbyl- 
3 : 5-dibromo-pentane. 

Formation. — 1. By Substitution. — Chlorine and bromine act 
for the most part as direct substituents (see p. 31). With the 
gaseous hydrocarbons their action even in the cold is an ex- 
tremely energetic one (e.g. chlorine mixed with methane easily 
causes an explosion, so that dilution with CO2 is neccsBary); 
the higher members require to be heated. Chlorination is 
probably a chain mechanism involving free atoms or radicals 
{Kharaseh, J. A. C. S., 1939, 2142; 1940, 3435). 

HALOGEN SUBSTITUTION PBODUCTS 
Saturated Compounds 

(a) Mono-substituted Derivatives. 

Chloride Bromide Iodide 



B.-p. 

Sp. gr. 

B.-p. Sp. gr. 

B.-p. 

Sp. gr. 

Methyl 


0-952 

+ 4-5' 1-732 

-f45° 



+ 12-2 

0-918 

38-4 l-4()8 

72-3 

I'M 

w-Propyl 

46-5 

0-912 

71 1-383 

102-5 

1-7H6 

/50-Propyl 

36-5 

0-882 

60 1-340 

80 


9t-Butyl 

78 

0-907 

101 1-305 

130 

1 ■(!.)•:! 

?t“Pentyl 

105-7 

0-883 

128 1-223 

156 

1-617 

n-Hoxyl 

134 

0-872 

156 1-173 

180 

1-441 

n-Heptyl 

159-5 

0-881 

179 1-133 

204 

1-401 

Octyl 

184-6 

0-879 

204 1-116 

225 

1-841 

(b) Di-suhstituted Derivatives. 





Chloride 

Bromide 

Iodide 


B.-p. Sp 

. gr. 

B.-p. Sp. gr. 

B.-p. 

Kp. gr. 

Methylene 

42° 1-: 

337 

97° 2-498 

I HO" 

3*202 

Ethylene 

84 1-: 

260 

131 2*180 8oii<J: m.-t 

81»-B2 

Ethylidone 

68 1-189 

no 2-080 

178 

2-84 


is identical with ethylene diehloride. It Hnouhl never be termed 
diciilorethylene, which is ClTCl; CiiCJ, a substitution product of ethylene. 
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(c) Tri-substituted Derivatives, 

Chloroform Bromoform Iodoform 

CHXg . . b.-p. 61° b.-p. 151° melts at 119° 

sublimes 

(d) Tetra-substituted Derivatives, 

Chloride Bromide 

Carbon tetra- 76 *= m.p. 92°; b.-p. 189° 

0X4 .• 

Unsaturated Compounds 

Chloride Bromide Iodide 

Vinyl, CHarCHX .. -18° +16° 56° 

Allyl, CHjsrCH-CHgX 46° 71° 103° 

Trichlorethylene boils at 88 ®, tetracblorethylene at 121®. 
Monocblor- and monobrom-acetylene are gaseous. 

Compounds of tbe type CClaBr, CClgBrg, CCI 2 I 2 , &c., are 
also known. 


The first halogen atom enters most easily into the com- 
pound, the substitution becoming more difficult as the number 
of those atoms present increases. In the case of the higher 
hydrocarbons, two isomeric mono-substitution products are 
usually formed. The action of the halogens is further facili- 
tated by sunlight, and by the presence of iodine, this latter 
acting as a carrier of chlorine by the alternate formation of 
ICI3 and ICl, thus; IClg == ICl -f 2CL Antimony ponta- 
chloride and ferric chloride act in the same way (and also for 
brominating and iodating~B., 1885, 2017; A., 231, 195); iron 
wire is especially useful in brominating (B., 1891, 4249). When 
complete chlorination is required, the substance in question is 
repeatedly saturated with chlorine in presence of iodine, and 
heated in a tube to a high temperature. 

From methane are formed the whole series of substitution 
products up to CCI 4 . 

Ethane first yields ethyl chloride, CgHgCl, then ethylidene 
chloridfi, C 2 H 4 CI 2 , and so on up to C 2 Cl(j. 

Prom propane is first produced normal propyl chloride, 
C3H7CI, and finally C3OI3. The latter decomposes, upon 
vigorous chlorination, first into CoCIo and CCI 4 , and the per- 
chloro-ethane 8 ubBO(|uently into two molecules COI 4 . On 
chlorinating butane and the higher hydrocarbons strongly, an 
analogous splitting up of the molecule is cflccted. Strong 
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cHorination or brominatioE readily gives rise at the same time 
to hexachloro- or hexabromo-benzene. 

Iodine seldom acts as a direct substituent, ^ since by this 
reaction hydrogen iodide would be formed, which would then 
reduce the iodine compound back to the hydrocarbon. (See 
p. 32.) To iuduce the action, therefore, the HI formed must be 
removed by HlOg or HgO. The iodine substitution products of 
the hydrocarbons are usually prepared indirectly (according to 
2 or 3.) 

2. From Unsaturated Hydrocarbons. These combine readily 
with halogen or halogen hydride. (See p. 46.) 

Ethylene gives with hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and hydri- 
odic acids, ethyl chloride, &c., i.e. mono-substitution products 
of ethane; with chlorine, &c., it gives di-substitution products. 

The compound C 2 H 4 CI 2 , obtained by the action of chlorine, 
is called ethylene chloride, has the constitutional formula 
CHgCbCHaCl, and is isomeric with the ethylidene chloride 
CHg’CHClg,, obtained by the chlorination of C 2 H 5 CL (For an 
explanation of this isomerism, see p. 67.) 

Propylene combines with hydriodic acid to isopropyl iodide, 
C 3 H 7 I, which is reconverted into propylene by elimination of 
HI. But the same propylene results from a compound isomeric 
with isopropyl iodide, viz. normal propyl iodide (and also, of 
course, from the above-mentioned normal propyl chloride) by 
the elimination of hydrogen iodide (or chloride), so that by this 
reaction normal propyl iodide can be transformed into iso- 
propyl iodide. (See p. 65.) From the three butylenes there 
are formed two butyl iodides, viz. secondary and tertiary, 
which, as well as the two other existing butyl iodides, yield 
these butylenes again with alcoholic potash; in this way the 
two last-mentioned butyl iodides are convertible into their 
isomers, the two first (see p. 65). 

A study of the constitution of the compounds formed, shows 
that in these additive reactions the halogen invariably attaches 
itself to that carbon atom with which are combined the least number 
of hydrogen atoms (cf. Chap. LI, B), e.g. 

CHaUH.-CH^ -f- HI = CHa-CHLOHe (not CHa-CH,-€TT,T) ; 

from C 3 H 7 X onwards, therefore, we obtain only secondary 
and tertiary * compounds. 

• The names “ primary ”, “ secondary ”. and ** tertiary ** compounds arc 
founded upon those of the alcohols — primary, secondary, and tertiary—in 
question, from which they can be prepared according to method 3, a. 
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3. From Compounds containing oxygen. 

(a) From the alcohols In these the OH is 

readily exchangeable for chlorine, bromine, or iodine by the 
action of halogen hydride, thus : 

C2H5OH + + H^O. 

In such exchange the halogen takes the place of the hy- 
droxyl, so that the constitution of the halide product corre- 
sponds with that of the alcohol used. 

These reactions are reversible or balanced, and a state of 
equilibrium is reached; according to the law of mass action, 
it is therefore necessary either to use a large excess of halogen 
hydride, or to remove the water formed, by sulphuric acid, 
zinc chloride, &;c. 

Methyl and ethyl chlorides are easily prepared by distilling 
the corresponding alcohol with common salt and sulphuric 
acid, or by leading hydrogen chloride into the warm alcohol 
containing half its weight of zinc chloride in solution {Groves). 

The chlorides of phosphorus react in much the same way 
with alcohols as with water, thus: 

PCI3 + 3HOH » P(0H)3 + 3HC1 

PCI3 + 3C2H5OH P(0H)3 -H 3C3H3CI. 

Phosphorus pentachloride is most frequently used for this 
purpose, 

PClg + C2H3OH « C3H3CI + HCl 4 - POOI3. 

Phosphorus oxychloride itself is also sometimes employed. 
The use of phosphorus chlorides is not common, as complex 
phosphorus compounds are formed, and thionyl chloride 
SOCI2 often gives better yields {M'Kenzie and others, J. C. S., 
1913, 698; J. Biol C., 1924, 551). 

C^Hg-OH + SOCI2 C^IVCl + SO3 + HCL 

Of especial iixiportance here is the application of the halogen 
compounds of phosphorus in the production of bromine and 
iodine compounds. The former need not be prepared before- 
hand, the end being achieved by gradually bringing phosphorus 
and iodine or bromine together in presence of the alcohol: 

3OH3OH + P + 31 - aCilal + HaPOa. 

This is the method usually employed for the preparation of 
methyl and ethyl iodides. 
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(h) The halogen derivatives may also be prepared from 
polyhydric alcohols, e.g. trichlorhydrin, C3H5CI3, from, gly- 
cerol, C3H5(0H)3, and PCI5; isopropyl iodide, C3H7I, or ally] 
iodide, C3H5I, from glycerol and PI3 according to the con- 
ditions of the experiment (see p. 65 ); hexyl iodide, C3H13I, 
from mannitol, C6H3(0H)3 and HI, the latter acting here as 
a reducing agent also. 

(c) From aldehydes and ketones (see these), dichloro-sub- 
stitution products are formed by the action of PCI5, e.g. ethyli- 
dene chloride, OHg-CHCla, from aldehyde, CHa-CHrO; ace- 
tone chloride, CH3*CCl2*CH3, from acetone CH3*CO*CH3. 

4 . Chlorine and bromine compounds are frequently formed 
from the corresponding iodine or bromine ones by direct ex- 
change, e.g. isopropyl bromide from the iodide, or methylene 
bromide from methylene iodide; (also by treatment with mer- 
curic chloride, stannic chloride, or fuming hydrochloric acid). 
Conversely the chlorides and bromides may be transformed 
into the iodides by heating with sodium iodide in alcoiiolic 
or better acetone solution (B., 1910 , 1528 ), dry calcium iodide, or 
with fuming hydriodic acid. Fluorides are often formed from 
iodides and silver fluoride at room temperature. 


MONO-SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS 

The methyl and ethyl compounds are usually obtained from 
the corresponding alcohols by one or other of the following 
methods: (a) Grove’s method (p. 63 ); (b) action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and sodium halide; (c) phosphorus and 
halogen. 

Methyl chloride is often obtained by heating trimcthyl- 
amine hydrochloride at 360 °. Methyl chloride is used for the 
production of artificial cold, for extracting perfumes from 
flowers, and for methylating dyes in the colour industry. It 
burns with a green-bordered flame. The bromide is utiliised 
as a fire extinguisher. 

Ethyl Fluoride, C2H5F. A gas of ethereal odoiar, which 
liquefies at - 48 °; it burns with a blue flame, axid does not 
attack glass. 

Ethyl chloride is manufactured by passing IlCl gas and 
ethyl alcohol vapour over activated charcoal and phospluiric 
acid at 280 - 300 °. Yield 95 per cent. It is used as a local 
anaBsthetic. 
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Bach Propyl halide, C 3 H 7 X, exists in two isomeric forms, 
the normal propyl and the isopropyl compounds, the former 
boiling at a somewhat higher temperature than the latter. To 
the normal compounds the constitutional formula CH 3 ‘CH 2 ' 
CH 2 X is ascribed, and to the iso-compounds the formula 
CHg-CHX'CHg, since they are derivable respectively from 
normal propyl alcohol and from isopropyl alcohol or acetone, 
the constitutions of which can readily be determined. 

According to theory only these two cases are possible, since 
propane, CHg-CHg-CHg, contains but two types of hydrogen 
atoms, viz.: ( 1 ) six combined with the end carbon atoms, and 
( 2 ) two combined with the middle ones. Bor the transforma- 
tion of the normal into the iso-compounds, see p. 62. 

Isopropyl iodide, 2-iodopropane, is prepared from glycerol, 
phosphorus, iodine, and water (see p. 64); allyl iodide (p. 71) 
is formed as intermediate product, and at the same time some 
propylene (p. 52): 

C3H5(0H)3 -h SHI - SH 3 O » CsHJa « C 3 H 5 I + I,. 

C3H5I + HI = C3H3 + I,. C3H3I -I- 2HI - + I3. 


Each Butyl-halide compound, C 4 H 9 X, is known in four 
isomeric forms, which differ from one another in boiling-point 
(up to 30°). 

Four isomers are theoretically possible; thus from normal 
butane, CHg-CHg-CHg-CHa, are derived: 

(a) CHa-OHa-CHa-CHal and ( 6 ) OHg-CiL/CHI-CHa 
Normal butyl iodide {l-iodobutane) Secondary butyl iodide {^i,4odobutane) 

according to whether a terminal ” or central hydrogen 
atom is replaced; similarly from trimethylmethane, Ol^OHg)^, 
are derived: 



HCH3I 


Isobutyl iodide 
i^-methyUl-iodopropane) 


CH,s. 

and (i) NdICH, 
CH,/ 

Terti«rjr buwl iodide 
(^-metkyl~2~iodopropans) 


The constitutions of these four compounds follow from 
those of the four corresponding butyl alcohols (p. 74 ), from 
which they can bo prepared by the action of halogen hydride. 

Isobutyl bromide changes into the tertiary compound when 
heated at 230°~240°, and the reverse change also occurs, so that 
the final product is an equilibrium mixture of the two isomers, 
containing 80 per cent of the tertiary, and the rate of change 

( B 480 ) 4 
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largely depends upon the presence of impurities {Michael 
and others, A., 1912, 393, 81; J. A. C. S., 1916, 653; Brunei, 
1917, 1978; cf. also 0. R., 1913, 156, 659. 

The Isobutyl compounds are the easiest to prepare (from 
isobutyl alcohol). The Tertiary readily react with HgO to 
form the alcohol and halogen hydride, this taking place even 
in the cold in the case of the io^de. 

These mono-halogen derivatives are one of the most impor- 
tant groups of reagents employed by the organic chemist, on 
account of the readiness with which the halogen atoms may 
be replaced by other radicals. 

Some of the more characteristic reactions are ; 

1. Replacement of halogen by hydrogen. Inverse substi- 
tution (see p. 32). 

2. Replacement of halogen by OH (hydroxyl) (p. 77), 

CAI + H^O » + HI, 

generally by the aid of aqueous alkali, moist silver oxide, or 
lead oxide and water. 

3. Alkalis in alcoholic solution, or alcoholic solutions of 
sodium methoxide (CHg-ONa) or sodium ethoxide (C2H5*0Na), 
as a rule, eliminate halogen hydrides, and yield olefines, 
CHgl-CHg — HI = CHgrCHg. It is necessary that the halogen 
derivative contain at least two carbon atoms, and that a 
hydrogen atom should be attached to a carbon atom adjacent 
to the one to which the halogen is united. 

Tertiary iodides react most readily, thus tertiary-butyl iodide 
C(CH 3 ) 3 l with alkali, with ammonia or with silver cyanide 
does not yield -OH, -NHg or ’ON derivatives, but the buty- 
lene C(CH 3 ) 2 :CH 2 . 

4. The halogen may be replaced by the amino group •NH 2 
by the aid of ammonia under pressure, by the nitro grout) 

0 

•N^ or nitrite radical -O-NrO (p. 104), and by the nitrile 
radical ‘C.-N (p. 111). 

For their use as synthetical reagents, see pp. 139, 261, 272. 

The reactivity of a halogen compound depends upon several 
factors: (1) The nature of the halogen atom; as a rule I reacts 
most readily and_F least readily. (2) The nature of the adjacent 
groups, e.g. tertiary butyl iodide is more reactive than the 
n-compound. In CH 2 Br'CH 2 ‘CH 2 Br both bromine atoms are 
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readily replaced by OH or CN, whereas in CH2Br*CR2‘9®^2B^ 
it is difficult to replace the bromines. ( 3 ) The type of linking 
in the carbon chain. Thus a double link in the position 
with respect to the halogen, renders the halogen more difficult 
to displace. (4) The nature of the reagent employed. Thus a 
methyl halide is more reactive to sodium phenoxide, CgHsONa, 
than is an ethyl halide, but with AgNOg ethyl iodide reacts 
more readily than methyl iodide. 

DI-SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS 

Methylene chloride, CHgClg, Methylene bromide, CHgBrg, 
and Methylene iodide, CH2I2, are colourless liquids which 
are obtained either from the tri-halide substitution products 
by inverse substitution, or from the mono-substitution pro- 
ducts by the introduction of more halogen. 

The compounds C2H4X2 exist in two isomeric forms, viz.: 

CHaX • CH^X (ethylene) and CHs-CHX^ (ethylidene). 

The ethylene dichloride and dibromide are formed by the 
addition of halogen to ethylene or by the action of hydrogen 
halides or phosphorus halides or glycol (cf. Chap. VIII, A.). With 
alcoholic potash or sodium ethoxide they yield, by the elimin- 
ation of 2 HX, acetylene. Their formation from and their ready 
conversion into glycol (replacement of Cl or Br by OH) sup- 
port the structure given above, as glycol with HCl readily 
gives glycol chlorhydrin C2H4C1(0H) and this oxidized gives 
chloracetic acid (Chap. VI, D.) in which it can be proved that the 
Cl and OH are attached to different carbon atoms and hence 
in the chlorhydrin the Cl and OH, in glycol the two OH groups, 
and in ethylene dibromide the two Br atoms are attached to 
different carbon atoms. 

The Ethylidene compounds are obtained from aldehyde 
(para-aldehyde) by exchange of the oxygen for halogen by 
means of phosphorus chloride, &c. Ethylidene chloride, 
ethidene chloride, or 1 : 1-dichloroethane, is most conveniently 
prepared with phosgene, COCI2, thus: 

CH3-CH:0 + COCla » CHa-CHCla + CO,. 

It is also formed by the further chlorination of C2H5CI, and is 
a by-product in the manufacture of chloral. Its l)oiling-point 
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(57°) is low than that of ethylene chloride (84°). It is an 

anaesthetic. t . tj 

Propylene chlorides, CaHgCla, bromides and iodides, are 
likewise known. One group is formed by the addition of 
halogen to propylene, and thus has an unsymmetncal con- 
stitution, e.g. propylene chloride, 1 : 2-dichloropropane, 
CHa-CHCl-CHaCl. Isomeric with this group are the sym- 
metrically-constituted Trimethylene derivatives, of which tri- 
methylene-bromide, 1 * 3-dibromo-propane, CIl2Br'CH2*CH2Br, 
results from the addition of hydrobromic acid to allyl bromide: 

CHjrCH-CHaBr + HBr * CHaBr-CHa-OHaBr. 


TRI-SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS 

Chloroform, CHCI3 {Liebig and Soubeiran, 1831; formula 
established by Dumas, 1835). 

Formation.— -Oi theoretical interest is its formation from 
methane or methyl chloride. A common method of prepara- 
tion is by the action of bleaching powder on alcohol or 
acetone. An improved method is the saturation of alcohol 
with chlorine and treatment of the product with lime and a 
little bleaching powder. To obtain pure chloroform on a 
small scale, chloral or its hydrate is warmed with alkali 
solution, CCls’CHO + NaOH -> CHCI3 + H'COONa. It is 
highly probable that aldehyde and chloral are intermediate 
products when alcohol is used. It can also be obtained elec- 
trolytically from alcohol or acetone and alkali or alkali-earth 
chloride solutions (Z. Elec., 1919, 25, 115). 

It is a colourless liquid of a peculiar ethereal odour and 
sweetish taste, is sparingly soluble in water, and solidifies 
below —70°. B.-pt. 61*2°. Sp. gr. 1*527. It dissolves fats, 
resins, caoutchouc, iodine, &c., and is also a most valuable 
anaesthetic {Simpson, Edinburgh, 1848). 

The carbylamine reaction (see Iso-nitriles) furnishes a deli- 
cate test for the presence of chloroform. 

Bromoform, CHBr3, is sometimes present in commercial 
bromine. 

Iodoform, CHI3 {Serullas, 1822; formula established by 
Dumas), is prepared by warming alcohol with iodine and 
alkali or alkali carbonate: 

CAOH + 4Ia + 6E:0H - CHI 3 + HCO^K -f* 
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It can also be prepared in the same way from acetone, 
aldehyde, lactic acid, and, generally, from compounds which 
contain the group CH3-CH(OH)-C, or CHg-CO-C (Lieben), 

An electrolytic method consists in passing a current through 
a solution containing potassium iodide, sodium carbonate, and 
alcohol, the temperature being kept at 65°. Some 85 per 
cent of the potassium iodide is thus converted into iodoform. 

It crystallizes in yellow hexagonal plates, melts at 119°, has 
a peculiar odour, is volatile with steam, and is an important 
antiseptic. It contains only 0*25 per cent H, which at first 
caused the presence of the latter to be overlooked. 

The compound CHCI2F, obtained from CHCI3 and SbF3 
has b.-pt. “20°, and is used in refrigerating and air-con- 
ditioning plants. 

Methyl chloroform, CHg • CCI3. This compound, the tri- 
chloride of acetic acid, also acts as an anaesthetic. 

Glyceryl chloride, Trichlorhydrin, 1:2: 3-triohloropropane, 
CH2C1-CHC1-CH2C1, is obtained from glycerol and PCI5 
(p. 64). B.-pt. 158°. The corresponding bromine compound 
is also known, but not the iodine one, C3H5I3, as it immedi- 
ately decomposes (i.e. when glycerine, phosphorus, and iodine 
react together) into allyl iodide, C3H5I, and Ij. 


HIGHER SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS 

Carbon tetrachloride, CCI4, prepared from chloroform or 
carbon disulphide and chlorine, is a colourless liquid, and is 
used as a solvent for fats, and in fire extinguishers. 

The tetrabromide, from bromine and CS2, is sometimes used 
for brominating, e.g. alkylbenzenes (J. A. C. S., 1932, 2026). 

Perchloro-ethane, CgClg. Rhombic plates of camphor-like 
odour. Melts and sublimes at 185°. For other halogen deri- 
vatives of ethane, cf. Chap. LI, F. 

The chemical properties of these polyhalogen derivatives 
are somewhat similar to those of the monohalogen derivatives. 
They may be reduced, transformed into the corresponding 
alcohols, or the halogen atoms replaced by NII^ radicals, &c. 
The action of alkalis on the polyhalogcn derivatives, in which 
the halogen atoms are attached to the same carbon atom, 
is interesting. They do not yield di- or tri-hydroxy compounds 
as such compounds with two or more OH groups attached to 
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tke same carbon atom are unstable and lose water, yielding 
aldehydes, ketones or acids: 


CHg-CHCla^CHs-CHrO, 
CHg-CHOlg-CHa OHa-CO-CHa 
CHa-CCla^CHa-CO-OH. 


As a rule moderately high temperatures are required. 


B. Halide Derivatives of the Unsaturated 
Hydrocarbons 


(a) From Olefines. 

These compounds are obtained either by eliminating part of 
the halogen as halogen hydride from the di-halogen derivatives 
of the saturated hydrocarbons, or by incompletely saturating 
the hydrocarbons poorer in hydrogen with halogen or halogen 
hydride, e.g. : 

OaH.Brjs - HBr = C^HaBr. + HBr ~ CaHsBr 

or by elimination of Clg from the saturated tetrahalogen 
derivatives by the action of zinc dust: 

C2H2CI4 - CI2 C,H,Ck. 

These unsaturated products are very similar to the corre- 
sponding saturated ones, but they are, of course, capable of 
combining further with halogen or halogen hydride, and they 
exist in stereo-isomeric modifications. (See Fumaric Acid.) 

When the halogen atom is attached to one of the 0 atoms 
forming the olefine link, as in the vinyl compounds, it is not so 
readily replaceable by OH, NHg, CN as in the saturated 
halides. 

Vinyl chloride, chloroprene, chloroethene, CH^.'CHCl, is 
of commercial value for the manufacture of duprene (cf. 
Artificial rubbers. Chap. LXI, E.), and is formed from acetylene 
and HCl. 

Vinyl bromide is usually prepared from ethylene di-broniide 
and alkali. 

AUyl-chloride, -bromide, and -iodide, S-iodo-l-propene, 
CHg : CH-CHgX, are of importance on account of tlieir relation 
to the allyl compounds found in nature, e.g. oil of mustard and 
oil of garlic. They are usually prepared from the alcohol, 
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allyl alcohol, but the iodide is prepared from glycerol, phos- 
phorus, and iodine, and from it, by means of HgCl 2 , the 
chloride. In these compounds the halogen is more reactive 
than in the common alkyl halides. 

Isomeric with these are the propylene compounds, e.g. 
a-chloro-propylene {1-chloro-l-propene), CHChCH-CHg. 

Trichloroethylene (Tfes^rosoi), CCl 2 :CHCl, a heavy liquid 
boiling at 88®, is an important solvent for fats, and is formed 
by the action of dilute alkalis on acetylene tetrachloride, 
CHCl 2 *CHCl 2 , a product formed by the union of acetylene 
and chlorine (Chap. LI, F.). 

From acetylene are formed the Grignard reagents, 
CH|CMgBr and BrMg-C • C-MgBr, which are used for syn- 
thesizing unsaturated alcohols and glycols (Abs., 1914, i, 
393, 401, 405). 


III. MONOHYDRIC ALCOHOLS, OR ALKYL 
HYDROXIDES 

Alcohols may be regarded as parajffins in the molecules of 
which one or more hydrogen atoms have been replaced by one 
or more univalent hydroxyl groups, -O-H. The -O’H group 
is thus characteristic of alcohols. For the proof of the presence 
of the OH group, see p. 10. They are usually divided into 
groups, according to the number of such radicals contained in 
the molecule: dihydriCje.g.G 2 RiiOIL) 2 \ trihydric,e.g,G^T3^i^(OIl)^; 
hexahydric, e.g. C6H8(OH)q, &c. 

The monohydric alcohols are either saturated or unsaturated, 
according to the hydrocarbons from which they are derived. 
The unsaturated closely resemble the saturated, except that 
they are capable of forming additive compounds. 

A. Monohydric Saturated Alcohols, CnH2„+iOH 

(See Table, p. 73) 

The lowest members of this series are colourless mobile 
liquids, the middle ones are more oily, and the highest—from 
dodecyl alcohol, C 12 H 26 OH, onwards — ^are solid at the ordi- 
nary temperatures, and like paraffin in appearance. Gaseous 
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alcohols aie unknown; and it is thus obvious that the intro- 
duction of OH for H raises the boiling-point of a substance. 
Compare: 

±j.p. 

CHjOH . 

OAOH 

CiHsCOH) .. 78-6 ° .. .. CjHi(OH)2 


CHi 

C,H. 


B.p. 

- 1614 ° 

- 88 - 3 ° 

78 - 6 ° 


B.p. 

64 - 6 * 

78 - 6 ^ 

197 - 6 * 


With compoTinds of analogous constitution the boiling- 
point rises mth tolerable regularity; in the case of the lower 
members by about 19°, and higher up in the series by a smaller 
number. 

The lowest members are miscible with water, but this 
solubility rapidly diminishes as the molecular weight in- 
creases; thus butyl alcohol requires 12 parts, and amyl alco- 
hol 40 parts of water for solution, while the higher members 
are no longer soluble in water. The former can be separated 
or “ salted out ” from their aqueous solution by the addition 
of salts, e.g. K2CO3 and CaCl2. 

The specific gravity is always < 1. The highest members 
(over Cie) can be distilled undecomposed only in a vacuum; 
at the or^nary pressure they break up into olefine and water. 
The lowest members possess a spirituous odour, those with 
more than five 0 atoms an odour of fusel, and both have a 
burning taste, while the highest members are like paraffin in 
appearance and without either taste or smell. 


CONSTITUTION AND ISOMERS; CLASSIFICATION 
OP THE ALCOHOLS 

Propyl alcohol, CsH^-OH, and the higher members exist in 
diSerent isomeric modifications; thus there are two propyl, 
four butyl, and eight amyl alcohols, &c. 

The number of isomeric forms theoretically possible can be 
determined by taking the formula for the corresponding satu- 
rated hydrocarbons, and seeing in how many different positions 
the OH group can be introduced, e.g. CHjj-CHg'CHg, propane 
can obviously give: 

CHa-CHg-CHa-OH and CH 3 -CH(OH)-CH, 
two distinct propyl alcohols. 
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Butane exists in two forms : 

CHa'CHa'CHg-CHg or normal and (Cn3)3GH or iso. 

From the ^^-butane are derived: 

CHg-CHg-CHg-CHg-OH CH3-CH2-CH(OH)-CHa. 
from the iso: 

(OHgjgCH-CHg-OH and (OH 3 ) 3 C-OH; 

hut no more. 

Of these isomerides, some only are oxidizable to acids, 
CnH 2 a 02 , containing an equal number of carbon atoms, an 
aldehyde, C^HguO, being formed as intermediate product. 
Such alcohols are termed primary alcohols (primary propyl, 
butyl, and isobutyl alcohols, &;c.). 

Another class of alcohols is not oxidizable to acids with 
an equal number of atoms of carbon, but to ketones, CnIignO, 
by the removal of 2 atoms of hydrogen, e.g. isopropyl alcohol 
yields acetone, C 3 H 6 O. These are termed secondary (secon- 
dary butyl alcohol). Upon further oxidation the ketones do 
indeed peld acids, which, however, contain not an equal but 
always a smaller number of carbon atoms, as the result of a 
rupture of the carbon chain. 

Lastly, the third class of alcohols, the tertiary, yield upon 
oxidation neither aldehydes, ketones, nor acids with an equal 
but always a smaller number of carbon atoms, due to the 
fission of the carbon chain. 

Constitution of Alcohols.—In the molecule of a mono- 
hydric alcohol one of the hydrogen atoms plays a part different 
from that of the others; thus it is replaceable by metals (K 
and Na), and by acid radicals, and, together with the oxygen 
atom, combines with the hydrogen of a halogen hydride to 
form water, while the other hydrogen atoms of tlie alcohol 
remain unchanged. This hydrogen atom, wliich has already 
been formulated under the Theory of Types apart from the 
others, is called the ‘‘ typical ’’ or extra-radical hydrogen 
atom. It is not joined directly to the carbon atom, but 
though the oxygen one, a conclusion which is confirmed by 
the formation of alcohols by the action of alkalis (KOH) on 
monohalogen derivatives of the paraffins. (See p. 77) Tffiis 
pomt has been previously discussed (p. 10) for ethyl alcohol 
ihe alcohols therefore contain a hydroxyl group, OIL and 
their general constitutional formula is (C-aTfanfiid)!! 
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According to theory, this hydroxyl can either replace an 
atom of hydrogen in a methyl group, in which case an alcohol 
containing the group *0112011 (one carbon atom being joined 
to the other by a single bond) results, e.g. OH3*CH2’OH. 
Or it can replace the hydrogen of a CHg: group in a hydro- 
carbon, so that the resulting compound contains the group 
:CH[*OH, the carbon being here joined to two other carbon 
atoms. Or, lastly, it is possible that in a hydrocarbon with 
a branching carbon chain, the hydrogen of a methine group 
CH; may be replaced by hydroxyl, when the resulting alcohol 
would contain the group • C-OH, in which one carbon atom is 
joined to three others. 


Now, it is easy to see that the group can, by 

0 *H 


further oxidation, be transformed into •' 


/O 


The latter, 


which is termed carboxyl, is contained in the acids CnH2n02, 
or Cn^iHan-iCOOH, which are formed by the oxidation of the 
primary alcohols. Consequently it is the primary alcohols 
which contain the group -CHa'OH. 

The group :CH*OH can likewise be changed into :C :0 


i.e. Cf — HgO), which is the characteristic group of 
\0H ^ 


the ketones, by oxidation. A further introduction of 0 or 
OH, whereby acids containing the group -CO 'OH would 
ensue, is not possible in this case without a rupture of the 
carbon chain, since the carbon atom is quadrivalent. Since 
then it is the secondary alcohols which upon oxidation yield 
ketones, and not acids with an equal number of carbon atoms, 
the group :CH*OH is characteristic of these. 

Finally, the group ;C*OH already contains the maximum 
of oxygen which can be combined with a carbon atom already 
linked to 3 other atoms of carbon, A compound, therefore, in 
which this atomic group is present, cannot yield, when oxi- 
dized, an aldehyde, acid, or ketone with an cqtial number of 
carbon atoms in the molecule, but the result of such oxidation 
must be the breaking of the carbon chain, and the formation 
of acids or ketones containing a smaller number of carbon 
atoms in the molecule. This being the behaviour of tertiary 
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alcohols, the group :C*OH is peculiar to them. The existence 
of the three classes of alcohols finds in this way a thoroughly 
satisfactory explanation from theory. . 

Secondary and tertiary alcohols were predicted by Kolbe m 
1859 from theoretical considerations (A., 113, 301; 132, 102 ). 

Among the isomeric alcohols the primary possess the highest, 
and the tertiary the lowest boiling-points (cf. p. 73).^ Similar 
generalizations appear to hold good for other physical pro- 
perties; specific gravity, specific refractive indices, and capil- 
larity constants. The tertiary have the highest melting-points. 

Determination of Constitution .— determination of the con- 
stitution of any specific alcohol is based largely on its method 
of formation and on its products of oxidation. E.g. Isopropyl 
alcohol may be obtained by the reduction of acetone ( 0113)2 
0 : 0 , and must therefore have the constitutional formula 
(CH 3 ) 2 *CH- 0 H, and not OHg-CHg-CHg-OH. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that on oxidation it yields the ketone 
acetone. 

Similarly isobutyl alcohol must be represented as ( 0 H 3 ) 2 : 
CH*OH 2 -OH, since on oxidation it yields iso-butyric acid, 
the constitution of which is known to be ( 0113 ) 2 :0H'C0*0H. 

A method of distinguishing primary, secondary, and tertiary 
alcohols is given on p. 107. .Mother method suggested is the 
action of dry potassium hydroxide at 230°. Primary alcohols 
give acids containing the same number of carbon atomB, 
secondary yield complex alcohols by condensation, and tertiary 
are unafiected {Guerhet, O.R., 1912, 154, 222 , 713, 1487). 

Occurrence . — ^Difierent alcohols are found in nature free or 
combined with organic acids as esters in ethereal oils and 
waxes. 

I. General Methods of Formation. — 1. By ^^saponification” or 

hydrolysis ” of their esters, i.e. by boiling these with alkalis or 
mineral acids, or by the action of superheated steam, thus: 

CeHs-CO-OCgHs + KOH - CA-CO-OK + CaH^OH. 

Ethyl benzoate Potassium benzoate 

^ Most of these processes of hydrolysing require some little 
time, and the ester is boiled with the alkali KOII solution 
in a flask fitted with a reflux condenser. 

Some esters, e.g. ethyl hydrogen sulphate, decompose when 
simply warmed with water: 

- OaHj-OH + S0*(0H),. 
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This method is employed on a large scale for the production 
of many alcohols. The raw materials are the olefines present 
in natural and cracked gases which are absorbed by sulphuric 
acid of suitable concentration and the resulting alkyl hydrogen 
sulphates hydrolysed by boiling with water (cf. p. 76). A 
separation of a mixture of ole&ies can be eSected by using 
acid of different concentrations combined with control of tem- 
perature. Thus at 30° a 66 per cent acid absorbs i 50 -butylene 
almost exclusively, 85 per cent acid absorbs n- and pseudo- 
butylenes, 94 per cent acid absorbs propylene, and at 100° 
98 per cent acid absorbs ethylene. By using packed towers 
down which acids of different concentrations pass and gases 
in the counter direction, nearly theoretical yields can be ob- 
tained. The alcohols made by this method are ethyl, iso- 
propyl, iso-butyl, secondary butyl, tertiary butyl and most of 
the amyl alcohols. It is to be noted that no appreciable 
amounts of primary alcohol — with the exception of ethyl — are 
formed by this method. 

An alternative method is to absorb the olefines in liquid 
parajQins under pressure and to treat the solutions at suitable 
temperature and appropriate concentration of sulphuric acid. 

By passing olefines into an aqueous solution of zinc sulphate 
at 200° under pressure good yields of i^o-propyl or 5ec.-butyl 
alcohols can be obtained. 

2. From the halogen compounds CnHgn+iX, and therefore 
indirectly from the paraffins and olefines (pp. 60 and 62). In 
the latter case secondary or tertiary alcohols, from Cjj on, are 
obtained since the halogen of the haloid compounds becomes 
attached to that carbon atom to which the smaller number of 
hydrogen atoms are united. 

(a) By warming these, especially the iodides, with excess of 
water to 100°; in the case of tertiary iodides by simply allow- 
ing the mixture to stand; 

CAjLt .liOH - CA-OH + HI. 

It is possible to estimate a tertiary iodide in tlic presence 
of a primary or secondary by estimating tlie amount of III 
eliminated by warming with water (A., 1911, 379, 287). 

Alkalis can act by replacing halogtm by OH or by eliminating 
HX and thus forming olefines, and in many cases b<d’h re- 
actions occur simultaneously. Mild alkalis favour the formatioji 
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of alcohols and strong concentrated alkalis, particularly alco- 
holic potash, favour the formation of olefines. In some cases, 
however, the halogen can become replaced by OEt when con- 
centrated alcoholic potash is used thus yielding an ether as 
a by-product. 

When but little water is used, a state of equilibrium is 
reached as the reaction is reversible. These halogen com- 
pounds may also be termed the esters of the halogen hydracids, 
so that, strictly speaking, the mode of formation 2a is included 
in 1. 

(6) Frequently by digesting with moist silver oxide (which 
acts here like the unlmown hydroxide, AgOH), or by boiling 
with lead oxide and water: 

C2H5I -t- Ag-OH = CaHg-OH + Agl. 

(c) Upon warming with silver or potassium acetate, the 
acetate of the alcohol in question is formed, and this is then 
hydrolysed: 

C2H5I + CHa-COOAg « CHa-COOCA + Agl 
CHg-COOCaHs + HOK - CaHg-OH -H CHg-COOIi:. 

3. By the fermentation of the carbohydrates (e.g. grape- 
sugar), the alcohols with 2, 3, 4, 5, and, under certain conditions, 
even 6 atoms of carbon are produced. (Yeast fermentation.) 

4. On treating the primary amines (see these) with nitrous 
acid: 

CsHs-iNjH^ - CA-OH + Na + 11^0. 

H0-iN:0 


5. From polyhydric alcohols by replacing several of the 
hydroxyl groups by halogen atoms, and then reducing the 
halogen derivative: 

C3H,(0H)3 + 2HC1 - CaH^ClaCOH) + 211*0. 

Glycerol Dichlor-hydrin 

C,H5(OH)Cl2 + 4H = CjHj-OH + 2HC1. 

Isopropyl alcohol 


Secondary alkyl iodides are often obtained by the action 
of HI and P on polyhydric alcohols, and those on hydrolysis 
yield secondary alcohols, e.g. : 


CjHjfOH), 

Glycerol 

C4H,(0H), 

Erythritol 


->• C3H7I ->• OaHy'OH, 
s-Propyl iodide s-Propyl alcohol 

-> CjH,! C.TI.-OM. 

s-Butyl iodide e-IJuvyl alcohol 
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6. Higher alcohols are formed when a lower alcoliol is heated 
with sodium (3 or 4 gm. per gm. mol. of alcohol) and a little 
copper bronze at 200--260'^ under pressure (C. L, 1937, 587). 
From n-butyl alcohol the chief product is 2-ethylhexanol, 
CHa-CHa-CHg-CHEt-CH^-CH^OH, but esters, e.g. butyl butyrate 
and 2-ethylhexyl butyrate, are also formed. By using a 
mixture of propyl and benzyl alcohols the chief product is 
2-benzylpropyl alcohol, CH3-CH(CH2*C6ll5)-Cir2*0II. 

7. Alcohols are formed when esters of higher fatty acids 
are catalytically hydrogenated under pressure in presence of 
a nickel-chromium oxide catalyst. 

8. Alcohols are formed when esters are reduced with sodium 
and alcohol (ethyl or amyl) and the method is recommended for 
preparing the alcohols corresponding with the higher saturated 
and unsaturated fatty acids (Bouveault and Blanc, Bull. Soc., 
1904, (iii), 31, 669) (Chap. XLVII, A.). 

II, Special Methods of Formation. — 1. Primary alcohols are 
obtained from aldehydes by reduction with sodium amalgam 
and very dilute sulphuric acid (Wurlz); or with acetic acid 
and zinc dust, when the alkyl acetates are formed: 

CH3-CH:0 + 2H « CHa-CHa-OH. 

This reaction is somewhat similar to the reduction of an 
olefine to a paraffin. In both cases a double bond is converted 
into a single bond, and an atom of hydrogen is added on to 
each atom between which the double l)ond originally existed. 

Similarly from acid anhydrides (or esters, but not the free 
acids) and nascent hydrogen, or by the reduction of the acid 
chlorides, when an ester of the alcohol is formed by the action 
of the unreduced chloride on tlie alcohol. 

2. Secondary alcohols are formed by the action of nascent 
hydrogen (sodium amalgam) on the ketones, 0^112^0: 

CHa-CO-CH, + 211 - CH3-CH(0H>CH8. 

Pinacones are obtained here as by-products, (pp. 158, 220). 

3. Secondary alcohols are also formed by the the action of 
aldehydes on dry ethereal solutions of ma-gnesium alkyl 
halides (Chap. IV, IL), and treating the product which results 
with water or dilute acid: 

CHa'CH : 0 + cn^-Mg-i 

CH 3 -CH(OMgi)*CH 3 + H-oii \ i-Mg-oiL 
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4. Tertiary alcohols are formed by the action of (a) ketones, 
(b) acid chlorides, or (c) esters of organic acids, on magnesium 
alkyl halides {Gfignci/rd Teagents, Chap. IV, Hi, Ann. Chim., 1901, 
24, 433 ), and decomposing the products with water: 


(o) CH 


*'y):0 + OjHj-Mg-Br 
CH,/ 


OH,. /O.H, 

,Xo-: 


>C 


+ H-OH 


CH, 

CH. 


•MgBr. 






CHg/ \0-MgBr 
(6) CHg-CO-Cl + 2CH3-Mg*I 
(c) CHg-CO'OCgHs + 2 CH 3 ‘]W 


’ CHg/ \OH 


+ Br-Mg*OH. 
(CHa)3C-0-MgI + MgICl. 

' (CH 3 ) 3 C-OMgBr + Br-Mg-OO^Hg, 


In ( 6 ) and (c) addition of CHg and MgBr(I) to the 0:0 group 
occurs just as in (a), but at the same time a 01 atom in ( 6 ) and 
an OEt group in (c) become replaced by OH 3 . These methods 
are a great improvement on the older method of acting on acid 
chlorides with zinc alkyls {Butler off), 

5. Secondary or tertiary alcohols sometimes ensue by the 
^ect combination of an olefine with water, e.g. tertiary butyl 
alcohol, (CHglgC'OH, from isobutylene. This often gives a 
simple method for converting a primary into a secondary or 
tertiary alcohol. 

The Nomenclature of the alcohols, especially of the secondary 
and tertiary, is based upon a comparison of them with methyl 
alcohol, also called carbinoL They are looked upon as carbinol, 
CHg-OH, in which the three hydrogen atoms are wholly or 
partially replaced by alkyl radicals, thus : 

Tertiary butyl alcohol, (CH3)30-0H « trimethyl-carbmol; 

Secondary butyl alcohol, CH3-CH2'CH(OH)*CH3, 

= CH(0H)(CH3)(C2H5), “ methyl-ethyl-oarbinol. 

The systematic name (Geneva nomenclature) of the' alcohols 
terminates in “ ol As examples: 

CHg-CHg-CHa-CHg-OH Butanol. 

OHgV 

^0H-CH(CH3)-CH(0H)-CH3 2 : 3-Dimothylpontan-4-oL 


Chemical Characteristics —The alcohols are much more 
reactive than the paraffins and this reactivity is due to tlie 
presence of the OH group. The reactivity varies with the 
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structure of the molecule, but all have certain properties in 
common. 

1. In many reactions they resemble water; thus an atom of 
H is readily replaced by metals, e.g. readily by K or Na, less 
readily by Ca, Mg, or A1 with formation of alcoholates, EtONa, 

Mg(OBt) 2 , &c. They are not so reactive as water and the H 
concentration of pure methyl alcohol is lower than that of 
water. The Na and A1 compounds are of great value for 
synthetic purposes. 

2C2H5OH + 2 Na = + H2. 

These react with water, giving rise to a state of equilibrium 
as represented in the equation 

Et ONa + H-OH Et OH Na OH. 

Briihl (B., 1904, 2066, cf.^ Org. Synths., 1929, 38) has de- 
scribed a method for preparing the compound Cn 3 *ONa free 
from water and alcohol. 

For general discussion on these metallic compounds, cf. 
Chem. Eev., 1934, 385. The primary alcohols react most readily 
and the tertiary least readily with a metal. 

Primary and secondary, but not tertiary, alcohols combine 
with baryta and lime to alcoholates at 130°. Crystalline com- 
pounds are formed with calcium chloride, so that this salt 
cannot be used for drying the alcohols; these compounds are 
decomposed by water. 

2. They enter into the composition of many compounds, as 
‘‘ alcohol of crystallization (See pp. 83 and 88.) 

3. As very feebly basic substances they react with acids 
both mineral and organic in somewhat the same manner as 
metallic hydroxides do, yielding alkyl salts or esters and water 
(cf. Esterification): 

KOH + CHg-COOH - CH3-COOK + H3O. 

Acetic acid 

ejigOH + CHg-COOH ^ CHa-OOOOjra + HaO. 

The methyl and ethyl esters derived from ccu'tain substituted 
benzoic acids, e.g. 3 : S-di-nitrobenzoic acid (Chap. XX VI, Al), 
are solids with definite melting-points, aixd are sometiuu^s used 
in identifying small amounts of these alcohols. 

4. Dehydrating agents convert them ird;o olefines. 
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5. With h^ogen hydracids or phosphorus halides, they 
yield monohalide derivatives of the hydrocarbons (p. 63) ; the 
tertiary alcohols react extremely readily and the primary 
least readily with HCl or HBr (Lucas, J. A. C. S., 1930, 802). 

6 . Bor the behaviour of primary, secondary, and tertiary 
alcohols upon oxidation, see p. 75 et seq. 

Methyl alcohol is oxidized to carbon dioxide as the primary 
product (formic acid) is itself readily oxidized. 

7. The primary, secondary, and tertiary alcohols can also be 
distinguished from one another by the behaviour of the nitro- 
compounds, which are formed by the action of silver nitrite 
on the iodides (cf. p. 107). 

8 . Halogens do not substitute but oxidize. 

9. Many alcohols when heated with excess of soda lime 
yield the sodium salts of the corresponding acids. 

Methyl alcohol, Methanol, Wood Spirit, CH3OH, was dis- 
covered in wood-tar by Boyle in 1661, and its difference from 
ordinary alcohol recognized in 1812 by Phillips Taylor. Its 
composition was established in 1834 by Dumas and Piligot. 
It occurs as methyl salicylate in Gaultheria procumbens (oil of 
winter green, Canada), as butyric ester in the unripe seeds of 
Heracleum giganieum, and as ester of benzoylecgonine in 
cocaine. 

Formation. — 1 . By chlorinating methane, CH 4 , and hydro- 
lysing the resulting methyl chloride (Bertlielot). 

2. By passing CO H- Hg over a suitable catalyst, a by- 
product is a mixture containing higher alcohols (Chap. XLIX, B.). 

3. By the destructive distillation of wood (beech, birch, 
or oak wood) at about 350°. By this distillation there are 
obtaiMd («) Gases (CH^, C^He, C^H,, C^H^. CgHe, CJIg, CO, 

-Ha)- ( 0 ) An aqueous distillate of “ pyroligneous acid ”, 
containing methyl alcohol ( 1-2 per cent), acetic acid (10 per 
cent), acetone (0‘l-0-5 per cent), methyl acetate, allyl alcohol, 
&e. (c) Wood-tar, containing paraffins, naphthalene, phenol! 
guaiacols, &c. (d) Wood charcoal. ^ 

4. ^0 by the dry distillation of vinasse. 

It is prepared commercially from crude pyroligneous acid 
by repeated distillation after neutralization with lime, and is 
purified by formation of the CaClj compound, which is a solid, 
and stable at 100 ° ; or, better, by transformation into the oxalic 
or bmzoio ester, both of which are easy to purify and hydrolyse. 

At the present time it is largely manufactured by process 2 ! 
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Properties. — is a colourless liquid, boils at 64*5®, and bas a 
specific gravity about 0*8. The alcohol of commerce usually 
contains acetone. It burns with a non-luminous flame, dis- 
solves, fats, oils, &c., and acts as an intoxicant like ethyl 
alcohol. It also enters into the composition of compounds as 
‘‘alcohol of crystallization’’, e.g. BaO + 2CH4O; MgClg + 
6 CH 4 O; CaClg + 4CH4O (six-sided plates). It is readily 
oxidized to formic aldehyde and formic acid, being also con- 
verted into the latter when heated with soda-lime. Potassium 
methoxide, CH 3 OK, is a white crystalline powder, and forms 
a definite crystalline compound CH 3 OK + CH 3 OH. 

The anhydrous alcohol ^ssolves a small amount of dehy- 
drated cupric sulphate to a blue-green solution. Distilled 
over heated zinc dust, it decomposes almost quantitatively 
into CO + 2H2. 

Uses. — ^For tar colours — (also as CH 3 I and CH 3 CI); as 
methyl ether in the manufacture of ice; for polishes and 
varnishes; as Wiggersheim's preservative liquid; for methy- 
lating or “ denaturing ” spirits of wine, and as a petrol 
substitute. 

Ethyl alcohol, Ethanol, Spirits of Wine, C2H5OH. Liquids 
containing spirits of wine have been known from very early 
times, and their concentration either by distillation or by 
dehydration with carbonate of potash is also an old art. Wo 
read of it as “ alcohol ” in the sixteenth century. Lavoisier 
arrived at the qualitative, and de Saussure in 1808 the quanti- 
tative composition of alcohol, (Cf. E. E. Armstrong, Alcohol 
through the ages, C. I., 1933, 251, 279.) 

In the vegetable kingdom alcohol is only found occasionally, 
as ethyl butyrate, but in the animal kingdom it occurs in 
various forms, e.g. in diabetic urine. It is also present in 
small quantity in coal-tar, bone oil, wood spirit, and bread, 
fresh English bread containing 0*3 per cent. 

Formation. — 1. From CgHg by conversion into C2H5C/I 
and hydrolysis of the latter; cf. methods of formation 1 and 2. 

2. Ethylene and concentrated 112804 react at yielding 
ethyl hydrogen sulphate (Faraday, llennell, 1826, Bertheht, 
1866). 

CJI* 4- 

and this when boiled with water gives ethyl alcohol (cf. p, 76). 
This is a method of commercial importan(H^, j)adjciilarly iri 
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U.8.A., where the ethylene in natural and cracked gases is 
utilized. 

Ethylene and water can be made to unite, yielding ethyl 
alcohol by passing them in the vapour phase over thoria or 
phosphoric acid at 500° and 25-200 atm. pressure or over 
calcium phosphate at 100-300° and 70 atmospheres. The 
percentage conversion is small. 

3. By absorption of acetylene in 95 per cent sulphuric acid 
in the presence of cuprous sulphate or petroleum to facilitate 
absorption; dilution to 64 per cent sulphuric acid and subse- 
quent fractional distillation. 

4. By the reduction of acetaldehyde, e.g. the commercial 
method of passing aldehyde vapour (from acetylene) and 
hydrogen over finely divided Ni at 140°. 

GH3-CH:0 + 2H = CIVCH^-OH 

5. Preparation hy the Alcoholic Fermentation of Sugar . — 

Directly from grape and fruit sugars, and indirectly 

from cane sugar, C 12 H 22 O 11 , after previous hydrolysis to two 
molecules of also indirectly from malt-sugar, from 

starch, &;c. 

Fermentations are peculiarly slow decomposition-processes of 
organic substances which are accompanied, as a rule, with liber- 
ation of gas and evolution of heat, and which are induced by 
micro-organisms or by complex organic nitrogenous substances 
[enzymes) of animal or vegetable origin. The alcoholic fer- 
mentation of sugar, i.e. the fermentation which produces spirit, 
is caused by the varieties of the genus Saccharomyces^ the yeast 
fermentj which forms small oval microscopic cells, multiplying 
by gemmation. As plants, these require for their suBtenanco 
inorganic salts, e.g. phosphates, potassium salts, and nitrogen 
in the form of ammonium salts, but, as non-assimilating fungi, 
no carbon dioxide. 

The usual species is S. cerevisiae, and several varieties of 
this are used industrially. It is necessary to keep as pure a 
culture as possible as other species (wild yeasts) which may bo 
present increase more rapidly than cerevisim. Thcise produce 
deterioration of the product and afect the yield of alcohol 

All potable alcoholic liquors are made by this rnetliod and 
also very large quantities of power or industrial alcohol used 
for admixture in motor fuel, particularly in Germany and 
U.S.A.— in the latter country 23 million gallons in 1936. 
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In the vinous fermentation 94 to 95 per cent of the grape 
sugar breaks up into alcohol and carbon dioxide, 

CeHi.Oe « 20*0 + 200^, 

with 2-5 to 3-6 per cent glycerol, 03115(011)3, and 04 to 0-7 
per cent succinic acid, C4H5O4, as invariable by-products. In 
addition to these, most of the higher homologues of ethyl 
alcohol are also formed — the so-called fusel oil. 

The chief constituent of fusel oil is fermentation amyl 
alcohol (isobutyl carbinol), C5H11OH, but it has also been 
proved to contain the two propyl alcohols (chiefly isopropyl), 
normal, iso-, and tertiary butyl alcohols, normal and active 
amyl alcohols, together with higher homologues and esters. 
They can be separated by means of their hydrobroraic esters. 

Conditions of Fermentation , — Fermentation can only go on 
between the limits of 3® and 35°, the most favourable tempera- 
ture being between 25° and 30°. The solution must not be 
too concentrated, as the organism cannot live in a solution of 
alcohol of greater concentration than 14 per cent; the presence 
of air is not strictly necessary, but it has a favouring influence. 
Yeast loses its activity upon the addition of any reagents 
which destroy the cells, also when it is thoroughly dried, 
when heated to 60°, when treated with alcohol, acids, and 
alkalis; the addition of small quantities of salicylic acid, 
phenol, corrosive stfblimate, &c., also prevents fermentation. 

For a number of years it was thought that the presence of 
the living yeast plant, or of some other similar organism, was 
essential for the production of alcoholic fermentation. The 
work of E, Buchner (B,, 1897, 2086, 2372; 1898, 971, 2764) 
has shown that the fermentation is brouglit al)out by an 
enzyme called zymase, which is contained in the cell. If the 
yeast cells are crushed with Kieselguhr ” (a siliceous earth) 
and water, so that the cell walls are broken, and the mass tlien 
filtered through a Chamberland filter under considerable pres- 
sure, an extract is obtained which, although practically fmn 
from yeast cells, can yet induce alcoholic fermentation. Tlie 
zymase is relatively unstable and easily dcicoinpoHcd, e.g. 
when the solution is heated or even kept for som<} time, but it 
may be preserved by the addition of c.ertain n,iitiHeptic sub- 
stances, such as chloroform, thymol, &c., winch readily kill 
the yeast plant itself. (Compare Chap. IvXIX, A.) 

Buchner’s researches indicate tliat fernumtiitions induced by 
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organized ferments are probably due to certain unorganized 
ferments (enzymes) contained in tbe cells of the organism. 

The following materials are used for the preparation of 
alcohol or of liquids containing alcohol: 

(a) Grape-sugar, fruit-sugar, i.e. grapes and other ripe fruits, 
for wine, &c. (b) Cane or beet sugar and molasses for brandy. 
Solutions of cane-sugar are fermented by yeast, since ordinary 
yeast always contains small amounts of an enzyme (invertase), 
which can hydrolyse cane-sugar to glucose and fructose, 
and these are then directly fermented by the yeast organism, 
(c) The starch of cereals for beer and corn brandy, and of 
potatoes for potato brandy. The starch is first converted into 
malt-sugar and dextrine under the influence of diastase, or 
into grape-sugar, by boiling with dilute acids, and these sugars 
are then fermented, (d) Wood or straw, i.e. cellulose (Chap. 
XIV, C.), by acid hydrolysis in the presence of a catalyst and 
subsequent fermentation of the glucose so formed, (e) The 
waste hquors of the sulphite process for producing pulp from 
wood; the product contains methyl alcohol; 15 million litres 
were produced by this method in Sweden in 1930. 

The transformation of starch into malt-sugar (maltose) and 
dextrine is a typical example of fermentation by an enzyme^ 
the special enzyme in this case being diastase (malt amylase), 
a complex organic nitrogen derivative produced during the 
germination of the barley in the process of malting. The trans- 
formation of the starch into maltose, &c., is in reality a pro- 
cess of hydrolysis induced by the ferment. The maltose 
C 12 H 22 O 11 in its turn is hydrolysed by a second ferment {mal- 
tase) to grape-sugar, CeHigOg, which is then transformed into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

A wine of medium strength contains 8| to 10 per cent 
alcohol, port wine 15 per cent, sherry up to 21 per cent, cham- 
pagne 8 to 9 per cent, and beer an average of 3 to 6 for lager 
or mild and 5 to 9 for old ale. 

The different varieties of brandy or spirits obtained by 
'' burning i.e. by distilling fermented liquids, contain 30 to 
40 per cent of alcohol, and cognac even over 60 per cent. 

Purification of alcohol. — It is impossible to separate alcohol 
completely from water by distillation, as a mixture containing 
95-6 per cent by weight of alcohol has a boiling-point 78d6® 
which is below that of pure alcohol. When aqueous alcohol is 
fractionally distilled this azeotropic mixture passes over first 
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and the residue consists of the excess water. This product, 
rectified spirits of wine, is the one obtained by using deplileg- 
mators or fractionating columns. 

On the laboratory scale aqueous alcohol can. be deprived of 
the greater part of its water by the addition of strongly heated 
carbonate of potash or anhydrous copper sulphate, or by dis- 
tillation over quicklime, and the last portions can be removed 
by several additions of small amounts of metallic calcium 
and repeated distillation. Alcohol containing water becomes 
turbid on being mixed with benzene, carbon bisulphide, or liquid 
paraflS.n oil, and it gives a white precipitate of Ba(OH )2 on the 
addition of a solution of BaO in absolute alcohol, and is capable 
of restoring the blue colour to anhydrous copper sulphate. 
Alcohol free from water is termed absolute alcohol. Ordinary 
absolute alcohol usually contains at least 0*2 per cent of water. 

Absolute alcohol is now usually manufactured by adding a 
third liquid to the 95*6 per cent alcohol. The common ones 
used are benzene and tri-chlorethylene, but toluene, hexane, 
carbon tetrachloride or methylene dichloride can be employed 
(C. I., 1942, 120). Each of these compounds forms a low-boiling 
ternary azeotrope with water and alcohol. When the mixture is 
distilled the ternary azeotrope passes over first, thus removing 
all the water, a binary azeotrope of benzene and alcohol follows 
and finally practically pure absolute alcohol. 

Contraction takes place on mixing alcohol and water 
together, 53*9 volumes alcohol + 49*8 volumes water giving 
not 103-7, but 100 volumes of the mixture. The percentage 
of alcohol in any spirit is determined either from its specific 
gravity by reference to a specially-calculated tal)le, or by 
areometers of particular construction, or by its vapour tension 
as estimated by Geissler^s vaporimctcr. 

Properties . — -It is a colourless mobile liquid with character- 
istic spirituous odour; boils at or at 13® under 21 mm. 
mercury pressure. Solidifies at —117*3®, and has sp. gr. 0-79 
at 15®. It burns with an almost non-liiminous flame, is 
exceedingly hygroscopic, and miscible with water and with 
ether in all proportions. Forms several oryo-hydratCB with 
water ( + 12 Aq., +3 Aq., Aq.). Is an excKdlent solvent 
for many organic substances such as resins and oils, and also 
dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, &c., to sonu*. <ixt(mt. It is 
extensively used in industry. As a solvcmt it is used in the 
perfumery industry, and also for dissolving resins and oils. It 
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is also used either alone or mixed with benzene or petrol as a 
fuel in internal-combustion engines, and it is the raw material 
from which such chemicals as ether, aldehyde, chloroform, 
iodoform, ethyl chloride and other ethyl esters, vinegar and 
butyl alcohol are manufactured. It coagulates albumen, 
being therefore used for preserving anatomical preparations. 

It is very readily oxidized by the oxygen of the air, either 
in presence of finely-divided platinum or in dilute solutions 
in presence of certain ferments, first to aldehyde and then to 
acetic acid; thus, beer and wine become sour, but not the 
pure alcohol itself. KgCrgO, or MnOg + H2SO4 oxidize it 
in the first instance to aldehyde; fuming nitric acid attacks 
it with explosive violence, yielding numerous products; but, 
by the action of colourless concentrated HNO3, ethyl nitrate 
can be obtained under suitable conditions; in dilute solution 


glycoUic acid is formed. Alkalis also induce a gradual oxi- 
dation in the air; thus, alcoholic potash or soda solutions 
quickly become brown with formation of aldehyde resin, this 
latter resulting from the action of the alkali upon the alde- 
hyde fixst produced. Alcoholic potash therefore frequently 
acts as a reducing agent, e.g. upon aromatic nitro-oompounds. 
(See these.) Chlorine and bromine first oxidize alcohol to 
aldehyde and then act as substituents. (See Cliloral.) 
Chlorinated alcohols can therefore only be prepared indirectly 
(cf. Ethylene chlorhydrin.) When the vapour of alcohol iu 
led tWh a reddiot tebe, H CH, C,H„ C*, C^H^, 

ou, Lgil^u, 02x1402, &c., are formed. 

Of the compounds containing alcohol of crystallization may 
be mentioned, KOH + 2O2H8O, LiCl + iOalLO, CaOL 
+ 4 C 2 H« 0 , and MgCl^ + CC^h/o. “ * 

Sodium ethoxide, CjHgONa, is of special importance among 
the alcoholates. It is formed by the action of sodium upon 
absolute alcohol. The crystals of Calls-ONa + 202 tf„ 0 , at 
nrst obtamed, lose their alcohol of crystallization at 2 () 0 “ and 
change into a white powder of CslfsONa. (See also Bmi.) 
bodium ethoxide is of especial value for syntheses, and can 
ir^uently be employed in alcoholic solution. 

aluminium ethoxidcs Mg(0Et)2 and 
are of value as synthetical reagents; the latter is ximl 
for reducmg aldehydes and ketones to primary and secondary 
alcohols m the presence of alcohol: ^ 


B-OH;o + CH,-0H,-0H5:iR-CH,-0H + CH„-OUO, 
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UBlike most of the other ethoxides the aluminium compound 
is soluble in benzene and is volatile under reduced pressure. 
It is regarded as the ester of alunoinic acid Al{OH) 3 , (J. C. S., 
1930, 1461). 

Small doses of alcohol act as a stimulant, and larger doses as 
an intoxicant. Absolute alcohol is poisonous, and quickly causes 
death when injected into the veins. The presence of consider- 
able amounts of fusel oil has detrimental physiological efiects. 

Detection of Alcohol, — 1. By the iodoform reaction* (see Iodo- 
form), when 1 part in 2000 of water can be recognized. 

2. By the formation of esters with acid chlorides. With 
benzoyl chloride it gives ethyl benzoate with its charac- 
teristic odour; with ^-nitro -benzoyl chloride, the ethyl ester 
m.-pt. 57°; and with 3 : 6-dinitrobenzoyl chloride an ethyl ester 
m.>pt. 93°. 

Propyl alcohols, C3H7OH. 

1. Normal propyl alcohol, 1-Propanol, CHg-CHg-CHg-OH 
{Chancel, 1863), is obtained from fusel oil by means of its 
hydrobromic ester {Fittig), or by reduction of the correspond- 
ing aldehyde. It has a spirituous odour and is miscible with 
water in all proportions. Its constitution is based on its relation- 
ship to propaldehyde and propionic acid. 

The isomer Secondary or t5o-propyl alcohol is a compound 
of commercial value, and is used as a solvent and as perfume. 
It is manufactured by the reduction of acetone with sodium 
amalgam and dilute acid or as a by-product in the hydro- 
genation of CO at 300° under pressure (cf. Hydrogenation, 
Chap. XLIX, A.), and also from natural propylene and 
sulphuric acid. 

n-Butyl alcohol, 1-butanol, is the most 

important of the butyl alcohols. This alcohol (25 per cent), 
acetone (11 per cent), and hydrogen are made on the large scale 
by the fermentation of maize mash with a special bacterium, and 
the alcohol (cf. Chap. LXIX, B.) is also manufactured in a 
one-stage catalytic conversion of ethyl alcohol at 400-600° 
with a BaO catalyst. The other main product is ethyl acetate, 
but acetal, acetone, acetaldehyde and higher alcohols are also 
formed. By using ethyl alcohol at 375° with a catalyst of 
Cu + MgO and pressures of 4000 lb. the product is a mixture 
of the w-alcohol and ethyl acetate. 

Acetaldehyde, acetone, and isopropyl alcohol also give this reaction, 
but not methyl alcohol. ' 
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It is also formed by the reduction of crotonaldehyde (Chap. 
V, A.). 

w-Butyl alcohol and its esters are of great value as solvents 
in the plastics industry. The secondary alcohol is made from 
the butylene of cracked gases by absorption in sulphuric acid 
and hydrolysis. 

Isobutyl-carbinol, (0113)2: CH-CHg-CIIg* OH, is the chief 
constituent of the fermentation amyl alcohol obtained by 
fractional distillation of fusel oil, the other constituent being 
secondary butyl -carbinol, C2H5*CH(OH3)*CH2‘OH. 

This latter, on account of its action on polarized light, is 
generally known as active (i.e. optically active) amyl alcohol 
It is Isevo-rotary, i.e. rotates the plane of polarization to the 
left (cf. active valeric acid, Chap. VI, A.), and has [ajp = 5 - 9 ° 
at 20°. 

A synthetic amyl alcohol is manufactured from n-pentane 
from Ught petroleipn and natural gas. The first stage is the 
chlorination in the vapour phase with insufficient chlorine. 
The crude propyl chloride is digested with an aqueous solution 
of sodium oleate under pressure and the amyl alcohol so 
formed distilled over. 

The mixture probably contains all the amyl alcohols with 
the exception of the low-boiling tertiary alcohol. 

Normal hexadecyl alcohol, or cetyl alcohol, forms as pal- 
mitic ester the chief constituent of spermaceti. Ceryl alcohol, 
Cerotirif CgeHggOH, is present as cerotic ester in Cliinese wax, 
Melissyl, or miricyl alcohol, C30H31OH, is present as palmitic 
ester in bees’-wax and in Carnauba wax (from leaves of Bra- 
zilian palm), and is most conveniently prepared from the 
latter. The alcohols are obtained from all these eaters (wax 
varieties) by hydrolysis with boiling alcoholic potash, and in 
all probability are mixtures and not pure compounds. 


B. Monohydric Unsaturated Alcohols, Gj^lIgn-xOH 

These are ve:^ similar to the saturated alcohols both in 
physical properties and in general chemical behaviour, but are 
sharply distinguished from the latter by the formation of addi- 
tive compounds with hydrogen, halogens, halogen hydracids, 
&c., e.g.: 

CHa:OH-CHa OH + Br^ - CH^Br'CIIBr CHa-OH. 
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They thus resemble the olefines owing to the presence of a 
double bond, and the products are saturated alcohols or their 
halide derivatives, the latter of which cannot be prepared 
directly by substitution of the alcohols. These unsaturated 
alcohols are to be considered as olefines in which an atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by hydroxyl. 

Alcohols containing the hydroxy-methylene group, 
:Cir(OH), linked to a carbon atom by a double bond, e.g. 
CH 2 :CH- 0 H, are not known, although derivatives, e.g. vinyl 
bromide, are stable. Reactions which might give rise to the 
unsaturated alcohol vinyl alcohol {ethenol) yield the more stable 
isomer, CHg’CHO (acetaldehyde); in fact, the grouping 
:C:CH-OH is usually unstable, passing as it does into the 
more stable one, :CH-CH:0, a transformation which is most 
readily explained upon the assumption that water is taken 
up and again split off. Similarly, instead of CH 2 :C(OH)’Cil 3 , 
the more stable grouping CHg-CO-CHg is formed. 

Allyl alcohol {l-Prope^ie-^-ol), CH2:CH*CH20H (Cahours 
and Hofmann, 1856), is present to the extent of 0*1 to 0*2 per 
cent in wood spirit, and is formed (1) from allyl iodide; (2) by 
reduction of its aldehyde, acrolein (see this); (3) by heating 
glycerol, C 3 H 5 (OH) 3 , with oxalic or formic acid and a little 
ammonium chloride to 220°. (Cf. Formic Acid, p. 173.) 

The first product is glyceryl monoxalate (1), which loses 
CO 2 , forming glyceryl monoformate or monoformin (2). 

CHj-OH CH^’OH CHa-OH 

CH-OH (1) -CH-rOH (2)-^CH 

CHj-OH CHj-O-CO-COjH C!H.- lo'CO!H CH„ 

and this when heated to the required temperature, 220°, 
decomposes into CO 2 , H 2 O, and allyl alcohol. Allyl alcohol 
is a mobile liquid with the lachrymatory character of all allyl 
compounds. It has b.-pt. 97° the same as that of n-propyl 
alcohol and like this is miscible with water. It does not com- 
bine directly with hydrogen, but chlorine, bromine, cyanogen, 
hypochlorous acid, &c. If cautiously oxidi;sed, it yields glycerol, 
but stronger oxidation converts it into its aldehyde, acrolein, 
and acid, acrylic acid, containing the same number of carbon 
atoms, and it is therefore a primary alcohol; hence the above 
constitutional formula. 
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C. Monohydric Unsaturated Alcohols, CnH 2 n-. 30 B[ 

These alcohols are derivatives of acetylene and its homo- 
logues. The compounds possess: (1) The characteristic pro- 
perties of alcohols. (2) The properties of unsaturated com- 
pounds. Each molecule of such an alcohol can combine with 
1 or 2 molecules of a halogen or halogen hydracid. (3) Most 
of them possess the further peculiarity of forming explosive 
compounds with ammoniacal copper and silver solutions, 
e.g. CgHgAgOH, the former being coloured yellow and the 
latter white; acids decompose these compounds into the un- 
saturated alcohol. Those of them which do not yield such 
metaUic compounds contain, not a triple bond, but two double 
ones between the carbon atoms. The most important of these 
alcohols is: 

Propargyl alcohol, or propinyl alcohol (l-Propin-3-o?), 

C3H3OH, « CHJO-CHaOH, 

a mobile liquid of agreeable odour, lighter than water, and 
boiling at 114°, i.e. somewhat higher than normal propyl 
alcohol. 

For further examples of unsaturated alcohols, see Open- 
chain Terpenes (Chap. LVII, A.). 


IV. DERIVATIVES OF THE ALCOHOLS 

These may be classed in the following divisions: 

A. Ethers of the alcohols, or alkyl oxides, e.g. Cyi^-O'Cy L, 
ethyl ether. 

B. Thio-alcohols and ethers, or alkyl hydrosulpliiiles and 
sulphides, e.g. CgHg-SH and 

C. Esters of alcohols with inorganic acids. 

D. Nitrogen bases of the alkyl radicals, 
n*. Hydroxylamines; Hydra^sines. 

F. Diazo and Triazo compounds. 

(J. Alkyl derivatives of phosj)h()rus, arsenic, kc. 

H. Organo-metallic compounds; Orignard coinjH>unds. 
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A. Ethers Proper (Alkyl- or Alphyl- Oxides) 

The ethers of the monohydric alcohols are compotinds of 
neutral character derived from the alcohols by elimination of 
the elements of water (1 molecule water from 2 molecules 
alcohol). They can frequently be prepared by treating the 
alcohols with sulphuric acid, and are distinguished from the 
latter by not reacting with acids to form esters, and by being 
substituted and not oxidized by the halogens, &c. Only the 
lowest member of the series is gaseous, most of them are 
liquid, and the highest are solid. The more volatile ethers 
are characterized by a peculiar odour which is not shown by 
the higher members. 

Constitution , — The hydrogen atoms cannot be replaced by 
sodium or other metallic radicals (see p. 10), and are all pre- 
sumably attached to carbon. 

Their structure as alkyl oxides, or anhydrides of mono- 
hydric alcohols (cf. metallic oxides), follows largely from 
modes of formation 2 and 3, from the non-reactive character 
of the hydrogen atoms, and from reactions 4 and 5, p. 95. 

KiOH CAv 

j == KgO + H2O; } "" yO + HjO. 

KOiH C2H5OIH 

The alkyl groups contained in them may either be the 
same, as in ordinary ether and in methyl ether, (0113)20, in 
which case they are termed “ simple ethers or they may be 
diferent, as in methyl-ethyl ether, CHa-O-CaHs, when they 
are known as mixed ethers ”. 

Ethers derived from tertiary alcohols are not known. 

Modes of Formation, — 1. By heating the alcohols, Callam-i^OH, 
with sulphuric acid. The reaction proceeds in two phases, 
e.g.: 

(а) + OH'SOjj'OH - OH-SOa-OCA + H-OH. 

(б) OH-SOg-OCaHfi + ™ OH-SOa-OH -h CaH^-O-OaHs. 

In phase a an alkyl hydrogen sulphate is formed, which, 
when further heated with alcohol, as in 6, yields ether and 
regenerates sulphuric acid. The latter is therefore free to 
work anew, and in this way to convert a very large quantity 
of alcohol into ether. 
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This process is theoretically a continuous one, but practi- 
cally it has its limits, through secondary reactions, such as the 
formation of SOg, &c. A modification of the method consists 
in heating the alcohol with benzene-sulphonic acid 
SOg-OH or syrupy phosphoric acid in place of sulphuric acid. 
No sulphur dioxide is formed, and the reaction becomes in 
reality continuous. The method is only suitable for primary 
alcohols; secondary and tertiary under similar conditions 
yield olefines. Hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and hydriodic, 
among other acids, act similarly to sulphuric acid; thus ether 
is obtained when alcohol is heated with dilute hydrochloric 
acid in a sealed tube to 180®, ethyl chloride, CgHgCl, being 
formed as an intermediate product. When alcohol is heated 
with hydrochloric acid, a state of equilibrium is established 
between the alcohol, ether, ethyl chloride, hydrochloric acid, 
and water, after which the same quantity of each of these 
products is destroyed as is formed in unit of time. 

An interesting continuous process is passing absolute alcohol 
vapour over dehydrated alum at 200® (cf. also Chap. XLIX, D.). 

2. Certain complex ethers can be obtained by the direct 
union of an alcohol, e.g. EtOH with a tetra-alkylated olefine 
using sulphuric acid as catalyst: 

WE"C : CR'R'^ + EtOH R'R^CH-CR'K^O-Et. 

3. By the action of alkyl halides on sodium-alkyloxidos 
(Williamson ) : 

C2H5I + CaHg-OHa -= + Nal. 

4. From alkyl halides and dry silver oxide, or mercuric oxide: 

2C2H5I + AgaO == CaHs-O-CallB -f 2 AgL 

Modes of formation 1 and 3 yield mixed as well as simple 
ethers, e.g.: 

CgHs-SO^H + CHs-OH - CA-O-CHa + 

CsHiiI + CHa-ONa - + NaL 

Properties,— I, The ethers are vei^ stable, e.g. ammonia, 
alkalis, dilute acids, and metallic sodium have no action upon 
them, nor has phosphorus pentachloridc in the cold. 

2. When superheated with water in presence of some acid, 
such as sulphuric, the ethers take up water and «,re retrans- 
formed into alcohols, the secondary more readily than the 
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primary; this change also proceeds, but extremely slowly, 
at the ordinary temperature. 

3. When warmed with concentrated sulphuric acid, alcohol 
and ethyl hydrogen sulphate are formed: 

C 2 H 5 » fO'c S'~+ HjHS 04 - C^Hs-OH + CaHs-HSO*. 

4. When saturated with hydriodic acid gas at 0®, the ethers 
yield alcohol and alkyl iodide : 

+ HI « CA-OH + C2H5I. 

When the ethers are “ mixed ”, the iodine attaches itself to 
the smaller alkyl group; further interaction yields, of course, 
two molecules of alkyl iodide. 

5. When heated with phosphorus halides the oxygen atom 
is replaced by two halogen atoms, and two molecules of an 
alkyl halide are formed. 

6. Like the alcohols, the ethers are oxidized by nitric and 
chromic acids, but halogens substitute in them and do not 
oxidize ; in this latter respect they resemble the hydrocarbons. 

7. Many ethers form definite compounds with acids, espe- 
cially complex acids like H4FeC6N6 (B., 1901, 2688); also with 
bromine, with metallic salts, &c. (J. C. S., 1904, 1106; Proc. 
1904, 165). 

Ethyl ether, Ethane-oxy-ethane, ‘‘ Ether ” (02115)20, was dis- 
covered by Valerius Cordus about 1544, and possibly before 
that time by Raymond Lully, It was also called ‘‘ sulphuric 
ether ”, and ‘‘ vitriol ether ”, on account of its being supposed 
to contain sulphur. Its composition was established by Saus- 
sure in 1807, and Gay-Lussac in 1815. 

Preparation. — By the continuous process from ethyl alcohol 
and sulphuric acid at 140®, with gradual addition of the 
alcohol, according to Boullay. It is freed from alcohol by 
shaking with water, and dried by distillation over lime or 
calcium chloride, and finally over metallic sodium. 

Theories of the Formation of Ether. — ^At first the action of the 
sulphuric acid was considered to consist in an abstraction of 
water. Later on, it was thought that the acid gave rise to 
a contact action {Mitscherlich, Berzelius)^ but Liebig showed 
that this view was incorrect, since ethyl hydrogen sulphate is 
formed. Liebig assumed that the ethyl hydrogen sulphate 
decomposed, when heated, into ether and SO3; but Graham, on 
the other hand, proved that the acid gives no ether when 
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heated alone to 140°, but only when heated with more alcohol. 

After this, Williamson propounded the theory of etheri- 
fication at present held, a theory based on the opinion of 
Laurent and Gerhardt that ether contains two ethyl radicals. 
Its correctness was proved by mode of formation 2, and also 
by the preparation of mixed ethers. 

Properties.— It is a mobile liquid with powerful ethereal 
odour, and is very volatile, even at the ordinary temperature. 
It melts at -113°, boils at +34-9°, has specific gravity =0*72 
at 174°, and at 120 ° has a vapour pressure of 10 atmospheres. 
It produces considerable lowering of temperature when evapo- 
rated. It is easily inflammable, and therefore dangerous as a 
cause of fire, from the dissemination of its very heavy vapour; 
a mixture of it with oxygen or air is explosive. It is some- 
what soluble in water (1 part in 10), and, conversely, 3 volumes 
of water dissolve in 100 volumes of ether; the presence of 
water can be detected by the milkiness which ensues upon the 
addition of carbon disulphide. Ether is an excellent solvent 
or extractive for many organic substances, and also for Ig, 
Erg, CrOg, EeClg, AuClg, PtCl 4 , and other chlorides. It forms 
crystalline compounds with various substances, e.g. the 
chlorides and bromides of Sn, Al, P, Sb, and Ti, being present 
in them as ether of crystallization 

When dropped upon platinum black it takes fire, and when 
poured into chlorine gas an explosion results, hydrochloric acid 
being set free. In the dark, however, and in the cold, sub- 
stitution by chlorine is possible; the final product of the 
substitution, perchloro-ether, C 4 CI 10 O, is solid and has an 
odour of camphor. 

Ether was first employed as an ansosthetic by Simpson in 
1848, but this property had been previously obnerved by 
Faraday. It is further used as an extractive in the colour 
industry, as Hofmann'' s drops when mixed with 1 to 3 volumes 
of alcohol, for ice machines, and for the preparation of collo- 
dion, <fec. 

Methyl ether, (CHglgO (Dumas, Piligot), closely resembles 
common ether, is gaseous at the ordinary temperature, but 
liquid under — 20 °, and is prepared on the large scale for tlie 
production of artificial cold. 

Ethyl-cetyl- and dicetyl ethers are solid at the ordinary 
temperatures. 

Several ethers with imsaturated alcohol radicals are also 
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known, e.g. allyl ether, (033:5)20, and vinyl-ethyl ether, 
CgHa-O-CjHg. B.-pt. 36 - 5 °. These can combine directly with 
bromine. 

Isomers. — The general formula of the saturated ethers is 
CnH2n4.20. Isomeric with each ether is a saturated alcohol, 
thus CgHgO = methyl ether or ethyl alcohol, C4H10O ** di- 
ethyl ether or butyl alcohol. From C4H10O on, however, 
several different isomeric ethers are not only possible, but are 
also known, e.g. di-ethyl ether, (02115)20, is isomeric with 
methyl-propyl ether, CHg-O'CsH^; similarly methyl-amyl 
ether, CH3-0-C5H^, ethyl-butyl ether, C2Hg-0*C4H9, and 
dipropyl-ether, CgHy-O'CsHY, are all isomeric. All these 
isomers belong to the same class (ethers) and differ only in 
the alkyl groups present. Such compounds are said to be 
metameric. 

The determination of the constitution of the ethers is based 
upon {a) their syntheses according to modes of formation 1 or 
3 , and (6) their decomposition by HI according to reaction 4 . 

Varieties of Isomerism . — The cases of isomerism which have 
been mentioned up to now are of three kinds. The first was 
the isomerism of the higher paraffins, which, since it is based 
upon the dissimilarity of the carbon chains, is often termed 
chain-isomerism. The isomerism between ethylene and ethyl- 
idene chlorides or between primary and secondary propyl 
alcohols depends upon the differences in position of the substi- 
tuting halogen or hydroxyl in the same carbon chain, and is 
termed position isomerism. In addition to these there is the 
third kind, metamerism. Further cases will be spoken of 
under the Benzene derivatives. 


B. Thio -alcohols and -ethers 

The relationship between oxygen and sulphur, indicated by 
their |)()8iti()ns in the periodic classification of the elements, is 
supported by a study of their carbon derivatives. Correspond- 
ing with the moriohydric are tlie thio-aleohols or “ thiols 
Siinihirly a grou[) corresfionding with the ethers is known as 
the thio-etlnUH or alkyl snlidiides. These are liquids of a 
most unpleasant and picucing odour, soimthing like that of 
leeks; they are nearly insoluble in water, and the lower mem- 
bers are very volatiio. The higher homologues arc not so 

( B 480 ) 6 
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soluble in water, but are soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
their smell is less strong on account of the rise in the boiling- 
point. They are readily inflammable. 

The thio-alcohols, also called mercaptans or alkyl hydro- 
sulphides, e.g. mercaptan, ethan-thiol, CgHg-SH, although of 
neutral reaction, possess the chemical characters of weak acids 
and are capable of forming salts, the mercaptides especially 
mercury compounds. The name “ mercaptan ’’ is derived from 
“ corpus mercurio aptum They are soluble in a strong solu- 
tion of potash, and their boiling-points are distinctly lower 
than those ^ of the corresponding alcohols. The thio-ethers, 
also termed alkyl sulphides, e.g. ethyl sulphide, ( 02115 ) 28 , are 
on the other hand neutral volatile liquids without acid char- 
acter. 

Both classes of compounds are derived from hydrogen 
sulphide by the replacement of either one or both atoms of 
hydrogen by alkyl groups, just as alcohol and ether are derived 
from water: 

H P- 

The boiling-points are methyl mercaptan 6 °, ethyl mercap- 
tan 36°, methyl sulphide 37°, ethyl sulphide 92°. 

The constitution of these compounds follows at once from 
their modes of formation. 

Formation . — The mercaptans may be obtained: 

1 . By warming an alkyl halide or sulphate with potassium 
hydrosulphide in concentrated alcoholic or aqueous solution: 

CaHgBr + KSH » + KBr. 

2 . By heating alcohol with phosphorus pcntasulphide, the 
oxygen being thus replaced by sulphur (KekuU). 

The thio-ethers are similarly obtained: 

1 . From an alkyl halide or potassium alkyl sulphate and 
normal potassium sulphide: 

2GA’SO,K + K^S - (CA),S + 2KSO,. 

2. By treating ethers with phosphorus j)cnta 8 ulphide. 

“ Mixed sulphides comparable with the mixed t 5 tli<‘.rs 
can also be prepared, e.g. methyl-ethyl sulphide, CgHg-S-aiL. 

Mustard ffas. or dd'-dichloroftthxrl sulphide, ( 011201 * 0112 ) 28 , 
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was manufactured in large quantities by the following reaction 
for use as a poison gas during the war of IQll—lS: 

2CE^:C'E^ + S 2 CI 2 (CH2C1-CH2)2S -f S. 

(Gibson and Pope, J. C. S., 1920 , 271 .) 

Behaviour. — k. The Mercaptans, 

1. Sodium and potassium act upon the mercaptans to form, 
sodium and potassium salts, white crystalline compounds, 
which are decomposed by water. The mercury salts are ob- 
tained by warming an alcoholic solution of mercaptan with 
mercuric oxide, e.g. mercuric mercaptide, Hg(G2H5S)2 (white 
plates). With mercuric chloride sparingly soluble compounds 
are formed, e.g. C2H5*S-Hg*Cl, a white precipitate. The lead 
salts are yellow-coloured, and are formed when alcoholic 
solutions of a mercaptan and of lead acetate are mixed. 

2 . With acids they tend to form esters (thio-esters), but not 
so readily as the alcohols (Reid), 

C 2 H 5 SH + CgHg-COaH ; t CoHs-CO-SEt + 

3 . When oxidiijed with nitric acid the mercaptans are 
transformed into alhyl-sulphonic acids (isomeric with alkyl 
sulphites. Chap. IV, C 4 ): 

CA. o 

02Hfl*SH + 30 “ (othyl-sulphonic acid). 

HQ/ ^0 

4 . The mercaptans in the form of sodium salts are oxidi;2ed 
by iodine or by sulphuryl chloride, SO2CI2, and also frequently 
in ammoniacal solution in the air to disulphides, e.g. ethyl 
disulphide, (€2115)282, thus: 

SCaH.S-Na + 1 ,^ C„Hs*S’S*CA + 2NaI. 

These are disagreeably-smelling liquids, which have much 
higher boiling-points than the mercaptans, and are formed by 
the putrefaction of certain proteins. They are reduced by 
nascent hydrogen, and with nitric acid yield disulphoxides, 
e.g. ethyl disulphoxide, (02115)28202. 

B. The Thio-ethers, — 1 . They yield additive compounds 
with metallic salts, e.g. (02115)28, ITgCl2, which can be crystal- 
lized from ether. 

2 . They are capable of combining with halogen or oxygen. 
Thus ethyl sulphide forms with bromine a dibromide, 
(Cal^gSrEra, crystallizing in yellow octohedra, and with 
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dilute nitric acid, diethyl sulphoxide, (CgErJaSrO, a thick 
liquid soluble in water, which combines further with nitric 
acid to the compound, (C 2 H 5 ) 2 SO, HNOg. Concentrated 
nitric acid or potassium permanganate oxidizes the sulphides 
or sulphoxides to sulphones, e.g. ethyl sulphide to (di)-ethyl 
sulphone, (CgHslaSOg, and methyl-ethyl sulphide to methyl- 
ethyl- sulphone, (CH3)(C2H5)S02. The sulphones are solid 
weU-charaoterized compounds which boil without decom- 
position. 

The sulphoxides, but not the sulphones, are reduced by 
nascent hydrogen to sulphides. 

3. The alkyl sulphides combine with all^yl iodides to form 
the trialkyl-sulphonium iodides, e.g. McgS and Mel — > MogSI 
(cf. ammonium salts). Trimethyl-sulphonium iodide is a colour- 
less crystalline salt, soluble in water, and when heated is 
resolved into its components. It behaves exactly like a salt 
of hydriodic acid, and yields with moist silver oxide— (but 
not with alkali)— an oily base, trimethyl-sulphonium hydroxide, 
(CH3)3S*0H, which cannot be volatilized without decom|)OHiti()n. 
This is as strong a base as caustic potash, and reseinblos the 
latter so closely that it absorbs carbon dioxide, cautcjrizes 
the skin, drives out ammonia, and gives salts with acids even 
with hydrogen sulphide; these latter closely resemble the 
alkali sulphides, e.g. they dissolve SbgSg {Oefele, 1833; Cahours), 

The compounds just described are of particular interest with 
regard to the question of the valency of sulphur. 

The readiness with which these sulphur compounds are 
oxidized, and the ease with which they yield additive com- 
pounds, is undoubtedly due to the readiness with which the 
S atom passes from the di- to the tetra- or hexa-vahtnt state. 

CHg. CHs\ /Br CH,v A 

yS with Brg gives )S<y , and with CH3T, 

ch/ ch/ \Br on,/ Nch, 



Sulphoxide Sulphone Sulphonic acid 


Since in ethyl sulphide both the alkyl radicals are bound 
to the sulphur, this will also be the case in ethyl sulphone, 
otherwise the sulphones would manifestly be ca-sily saponi- 
fiable. (See Ethyl-hydrogen sulphite.) The sulphonium hy- 
droxides also can only be explained very insufliciontly as 
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molecular compounds, on the assumption of the divalence of 
sulphur. The formula (0113)28 4 - CH3OH for trimethyl- 
sulphonium hydroxide does not indicate in the least the strongly 
basic character of this substance, since it is not explicable why 
the mere addition of the neutral methyl alcohol to the equally 
neutral methyl sulphide should produce such an efiect. 

With respect to isomers, the same general conditions prevail 
in the sulphur as in the corresponding oxygen compounds. 

SULPHIDES OP UNSATURATED ALKYL RADICALS 

Allyl sulphide, (CgHglgS {Wertheim),^ 1844 , present in the 

oil of Allium sativum — oil of garlic ^in Thlaspi arvense^ &;c,, 

may be prepared from allyl iodide and K2S {Hofmann, Cahours), 
B.-pt. 140 °. 

Analogous alkyl selenium and tellurium compounds are 
also known. They are in part distinguished by their exces- 
sively disagreeable, nauseous, and persistent odour. 


C. Esters of the Alcohols vv^ith Inorganic 
Acids and their Isomers 

The esters or alkyl salts may be considered as derived from 
the acids by the exchange of the replaceable hydrogen of the 
latter for alkyl radicals, just as metallic salts result by ex- 
changing the hydrogen for a metallic radical: 

HNO3. KNO3. (C^H.jNOa. 

Or they are derived from the alcohols by exchange of the 
hydroxyl radical for acid radicals, e.g. C2n5-N03, ethyl nitrate; 
C2H5-S04H, ethyl hydrogen sulphate; and Calls’Cl, ethyl 
chloride. 

Monobasic acids yield only one kind of ester, neutral or 
normal esters ” — which are analogous to the normal metallic 
salts of those acids. 

Dibasic acids yield two series of esters — (1) acid esters and 
(2) neutral esters — corresponding respectively with acid and 
normal salts; thus, Cyi5-HS04 and (02115)2:804 are the acid 
and normal ethyl esters of sulphuric acid, Tribasic acids yield 
three series of esters, &c. 

The composition of the esters or alkyl salts is therefore 
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exactly analogous to that of metallic salts, so that in the 
definition of polybasic acids their behaviour in the formation 
of esters may also be included. 

The normal esters are mostly liquids of neutral reaction, 
and often of very agreeable odour, with relatively low boiling- 
points, and volatilize, eventually in a vacuum, without decom- 
position. Most of them are very sparingly soluble in water. 
The acid esters, also called ester-acids, on the other hand, are 
of acid reaction, without smell, usually very readily soluble 
in water, much less stable than the neutral esters, and not 
volatile without decomposition. They act as acids, i.e. form 
salts and esters. 

All esters are able to combine with water, and are by this 
means resolved again into their components, namely, alcohol 
and acid, e.g.: 


C2H5NO3 + HjO »= CaHgOH + HNO3. 

This process occurs when the ester is boiled with alkalis or 
acids, or when heated with steam to over 100°, e.g. 150°-180°, 
and is termed hydrolysis, or saponification, when alkalis are 
used (see Soaps, p. 184). The reaction is usually conducted 
in a flask fitted with a reflux condenser, but with esters derived 
from strong acids the reaction takes place when the ester is 
mixed with water at the ordinary temperature. 

General Modes of Formation. — 1. The simplest method for 
obtaining an ester is by the action of the acid on the alcohol, 
water always being formed as a by-product. As the reactions 
are reversible, 

CA-OH + o;n-oh: 5 ±C 3 H 5 -o-n:o + iloh, 

it is essential that the water formed should be removed from 
the sphere of action by the aid of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
fused zinc chloride, &c., or that a large excess of acid should 
be employed, otherwise after a short time a state of chemical 
equilibrium is reached, all four compounds are present, and 
the direct and reverse reactions are proceeding at the same 
rate; even prolonged heating will then not transform any 
farther amounts of acid and alcohol into ester. 

Esters are therefore often prepared by adding an excess of 
concentrated sulphuric acid to a mixture of the alcohol and 
sodium salt of the acid. 
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2. The alcohol is heated with the acid chloride, thus: 

0^ /OCA 

+ 2C2H5-OH “ >S< + 2HCL 

0 ^ \0CA 

3. The silver salt of the acid is heated with an alkyl iodide; 
this is a method of very general application, although it often 
leads to isomers of the expected ester (see also p. 105) : 

cA-i + o:N‘OAg = o:n-oca + Agi. 

Besides the true esters, there are also included in this 
division several other classes of acid derivatives isomeric with 
them, but distinguished from them by not being readily 
hydrolysed, i.e. by being more stable, e.g. nitro-compounds, 
sulphonic and phosphinic acids, &c. The hydrocyanic deri- 
vatives of the alcohols will also be described here for the sake 
of convenience. These, also, are not hydrolysed in the normal 
manner into alcohol and acid, but are decomposed in quite a 
different manner. 


0 ‘^ \ci 


1. ESTEES OE NITEIC ACID 

Methyl nitrate, CHg-O-NOg, is a colourless liquid, boiling 
at 66°. Ethyl nitrate, C2H6*0*N02 [Millon), is a mobile 
liquid of agreeable odour and sweet taste, but with a bitter 
after-taste; it boils at 86°, and burns with a white flame. Both 
esters are soluble in water. The latter is prepared directly 
from the alcohol and acid, with the addition of urea in order 
to destroy any nitrous acid as fast as it is formed. 

Nitric esters contain a large proportion of oxygen in a form 
in which it is readily given up; they therefore explode when 
suddenly heated. They are very readily hydrolysed to nitric 
acid and the alcohol when boiled with alkalis. Tin and hydro- 
chloric acid reduce them to hydroxylamine: 

CA-O-N^ + 6H “ CaHg-OH + HaN-OH + 11*0. 

These two reactions indicate that the nitrogen atom is no 
directly united to carbon, as it is so readily removed either as 
nitric acid or as hydroxylamine. 
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2. DERIVATIVES OE NITROUS ACID 
The compound C 2 H 5 O 2 N exists in two isomeric forms, repre- 
sented by the formulae CgHg-O-N : 0 and C 2 H 5 — The 

former is termed ethyl nitrite, as it is the true ester of nitrous 
acid, H*0*N:0; the isomeride is termed nitro-ethane, as it 

/O 

contains the nitro group — attached to carbon. 

60 

a. Alkyl nitrites. — These are obtained by the action of 
nitrous fumes (from arsenious oxide and nitric acid), or of 
sodium nitrite and sulphuric acid, or of copper and nitric 
acid upon the alcohols. They are neutral liquids of aromatic 
odour, with very low boihng-points, and are readily hydrolysed 
to the corresponding alcohol and acid. When reduced they 
yield, the alcohol, ammonia, and water. 

Methyl nitrite is a gas. Ethyl nitrite boils at 18®, has a 
characteristic odour, and in the impure state, as obtained 
from alcohol, copper, and nitric acid, is used medicinally 
under the name of '' sweet spirits of nitre 
Amyl nitrite, CgHu-O-NrO, is a pale yellow liquid l)oiling 
at 96°, and is used in medicine; it produces expansion of the 
blood-vessels and relaxation of the contractile rntjscdcs. 

jS. The Nitro-derivatives are colourless liquids of ethereal 
odour, practically insoluble in water, and boiling at tempera- 
tures some 100 ° higher than their isomers. Like the latter 
they distil without decomposition, and occasionally explode 
when quickly heated. They are fundamentally distinguished 
from the alfyl nitrites by not being readily hydrolyscti, and 
by yielding anaino-compounds (see these) on reduction, the 
nitrogen remaining attached to carbon: 

.0 

CHa-Nf + 6H - CHa-NH, + 211*0. 

Nitro-methane boils at 99®-10r. Mtro-ethane, Ojr.-NO. 
(F. Me^er and mder, 1872), boils at 1J8®-114°, burim with a 
bright flame, and the vapour does not explode even at a high 
temperature. 

Formation. — 1 . The nitro-compoundH may be obtained by 
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treating an alkyl iodide with solid silver nitrite (F* Meyer). 
When methyl iodide is used nitro-methane alone is formed, 
with ethyl iodide about equal weights of nitro-ethane and 
ethyl nitrite, and the higher homologues in regularly decreas- 
ing amounts as compared with those of their isomers, from 
which, however, they may be readily separated by distillation. 
Tertiary alkyl iodides do not yield nitro-compounds (of. 
Kohler, J. A. 0. S., 1916, 898; Reynolds and Atkins, 1929, 279). 
The latter show that the bromides react more readily than 
chlorides or iodides, and primary alkyl halides give better 
yields than secondary or tertiary: 

CH 3 I + AgNOa CHs-lSrOa + Agl. 

JSTitro-methane is most readily prepared by the action of 
sodium nitrite solution on sodium chloro-acetate, carbon di- 
oxide being eliminated. 

2. The nitro-derivatives of the lower paraf&ns cannot be 
obtained by the direct action of nitric acid on the hydro- 
carbons, but with some of the higher derivatives this is pos- 
sible, e.g. heptane, octane, &c. With decane a 30-per cent 
yield of a mono-nitro-derivative may be obtained by means of 
fuming nitric acid. {Worstall, Am. 1898, 20, 202; 1899, 21, 
211; Konowaloff, 1907,1, 1.) This method 

is largely employed in the aromatic series (see Nitrobenzene). 

The constitution of the nitro-compounds follows from the 
facts given on p. 104, and it follows that the N atom is attached 
to C of an alkyl group. 

With the alkyl nitrites both by hydrolysis and reduction 
nitrogen is eliminated as HNOg or NH3 and hence is pre- 
sumably attached to 0 and not to C (II). 

H30~-0--N=0. 

0 n. Methyl nitrite 

I. Nitro-methane 

From this follows for the hypothetical hydrated nitrous 
acid the formula- H-O'N: 0, and for the anhydridcj the for- 
mula (NOlgO. The aromatic hydrocarbons, e.g. benzene, O^Iie, 
jdeld with nitric acid nitro-compounds, tlms: 

Cells-H + HNO 3 - + 11*0. 

Nitric acid, therefore, contains a nitro-group bound to 
hydroxyl, corresponding with the formula H-O-NO^. 

( B 480 ) 5 ♦ 
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Behaviour.— I . Tkey yield primary amines with acid reduc- 
ing agents, e.g. iron and acetic acid, tin and hydrochloric acid, 
&c., substituted hydroxylamines being formed as intermediate 
products (V. Meyer, B., 1892, 1714). 

2. Primary (-CHa-NOa) and secondary (iCH-NOa) nitro- 
compounds can yield metallic derivatives, and hence possess 
certain acidic properties. For example, nitro-methane, and 
nitro-ethane react with alcoholic sodium hydroxide, yielding 
sodium compounds, CH2Na*N02 and CH3'CHNa'N02. It is 
almost certain that these sodium salts are not true derivatives 
of the nitro-compound, but are derived from an isomer, the 

0 

so-called ^50-m>o-compound CH2=N<f , and thus sodium 

0-H 

nitro-methane has the constitutional formula CHg'-NO-ONa 
{Hollemann, ,B., 1900, 2913). The nitro-derivatives are thus 
not true acids, but jpseudo acids (Hantzsch, B., 1899, 577 ; see 
also Phenylnitromethane). These sodium salts are crystalline 
solids, and are highly explosive. 

Tertiary nitro-compounds (:C-N02) contain no hydrogen 
joined to the carbon atom which is united to the nitro-group, 
and they have not an acid character; the acidifying influence 
of the nitro-group does not therefore extend to those hydrogen 
atoms which are attached to other carbon atoms. 

The hydrogen in the primary and secondary nitro-deriva- 
tives, which is attached to the same carbon atom as the NO2 
group, can also be replaced by bromine. So long as hydrogen, 
as well as this bromine and the nitro-group, remains joined to 
the carbon atom in question, the compound is of a strongly 
acid character; but when this hydrogen also is substituted by 
bromine, the compound becomes neutral, c.g. dibromo-nitro- 
ethane, CHg-CBrg'NOg, is neutral. 

The reactivity of the hydrogen atoms of the -"-CIIg-NOa 
and — CH'NOg groups, characteristic of primary and secon- 
dary nitro-compounds, is exemplified in the reactions of 
these compounds with aldehydes in the presence of Bodiuin 
carbonate. ^ A primary nitro-compound can combine with 
one or with two molecules of formahhdiyde, yieldirm 
-CH(N02)CH2;0H and -C(m^) (0112*011)2. 

3. The reactions of the nitro-compounds with nitrous acid 
is very varied. The primary yield rdtrolic acids and the 
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secondary pseudo-nitrols, while the tertiary do not react with 

A 

it at all. Thus from uitro-ethane, CHg-C^ ethyl- 


.N-OH, 

nitrolic acid, CHg^C^ an acid crystallizing in light 

\N02 

yellow crystals and yielding intensely red alkali salts, is 
formed. Normal nitro-propane acts similarly. Secondary 
nitro-propane, (CH3)2t GH’NOg, gives, on the contrary, 
propyl-pseudo-nitrol, (CH3)2C(N0)(N02), a white crystalline, 
indifferent, non-acid substance, which is blue either when 
fused or when in solution. These reactions, which are only 
given with compounds of low molecular weight (in the primary 
up to Cg, and in the secondary up to C5), are specially appli- 
cable for distinguishing between the primary, secondary, or 
tertiary nature of an alcohol (see p. 76). The nitro-hydro- 
carbons, which are readily prepared from the iodides, are dis- 
solved in a solution of potash to which sodium nitrite is 
added, the solution acidified with sulphuric acid and again 
made alkaline, and then observed for the production of a 
red coloration (primary alcohol), a blue coloration (secondary 
alcohol), or no coloration (tertiary alcohol). 

Chloropicrin, CCI3NO2, a heavy liquid of excessively suffo- 
cating smell, b.-pt. 112°, is formed from many hydrocarbon 
compounds by the simultaneous action of nitric acid and 
chlorine, chloride of lime, &c. It is best obtained from picric 
acid and bleaching-powder. 

Polynitro-derivatives are also known. Dinitromethane, 
CH2(N02)2, an unstable yellow oil; dinitroethane, CHg-CH 
(N02)2 j obtained from CHg’CHBr’NOj and potassium nitrite, 
b.-pt. 185°; trinitromethane or nitroform, CH(N02)3, colour- 
less crystals, m.-pt. 15°; tetranitromethane, C^NOgj^, colour- 
less crystals, m.-pt. 13° and b.-pt. 126°, is prepared by the 
action of nitric acid (D = 1-53) on acetic anhydride {OhaUa- 
way, J. 0. S., 1910, 2100), or by passing acetylene into nitric 
acid and a mercury salt, then warming with sulphuric acid and 
distilling {Orton). For constitution, of. Schmidt, B., 1919, 400. 
Good yields (50 per cent) of dinitro-compounds of the type 
N02-[CH2]n*N02 can be obtained from the corresponding 
di-iodo-derivatives and silver nitrite {Von Braun and SobecU, 
B., 1911, 2526) provided n > 3. The compounds are stable 
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Methyl-sulphonic acid, CHa-SOgH, is a syrupy liquid, and 
was prepared by Kolhe in 1845 from tricbloro-metbyl-sulplionic 
ctiloride, CClg-SOaCl (produced from CSg, CI2 and H2O). 

Modes of Formation,— Eiom sodium or ammonium sul- 
phite and alkyl iodide: 

CaHs-I + NagSOa = CaHs'SOsNa + Nal. 

Sulphonic esters are formed by the action of alkyl iodides 
on silver sulphite: 

2 C 2 H 5 I + AgaSOg = {CA)2^0, + 2AgI. 

2 . By the oxidation of mercaptans by KMn04 or HNO3: 

C2H5-SH + 30 = C2H5-S03H. 

The sulphonic acids yield chlorides with PCI5, e.g. ethyl- 
sulphonic acid gives ethyl-sulphonic chloride, C2H5*S02C1, a 
liquid which bods without decomposition at 177 ®, fumes in 
the air, and is reconverted by water into ethyl-sulphonic and 
hydrochloric acids. Nascent hydrogen reduces it to mercaptan, 
and with zinc dust it yields the zinc salt of a syrupy, readily 
soluble acid, viz. ethyl-sulphinic acid, C2H5*S02H, which may 
also be reduced to mercaptan. Sodium sulphinate yields 
ethyl sulphone when treated with ethyl bromide, C2H5Br. 
When esterified the acid forms an unstable ester, isomeric with 
ethyl sulphone (B., 1891 , 2272 ). 

Ethyl Ethyl-sulphonate, OgHg-SOg-OCaHs, is isomeric with 
ethyl sulphite, and, being an ester of the more stable ethyl- 
sulphonic acid, can only be partially hydrolysed. It is pre- 
pared from silver sulphite and ethyl iodide. It boils at 213 °, 
and the sulphonic esters generally have considerably higher 
boiling-points than the isomeric alkyl sulphites. 

Constitution . — From the formation of the sulphonic acids 
from mercaptans by oxidation, and the (indirect) reversibility 
of this reaction, it follows that the sulphur in them is directly 
attached to the alkyl radical and ethyl-sulphonic acid has the 
constitution: 

OA-SOa-OH or 

HO/ ^0 

This constitution is in perfect harmony with the reaction of 
the acids with phosphorus pentachloride and also with their 
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monobasicity. The alkyl sulphites formed from thionyl chloride 
probably have the alkyl groups attached to oxygen, e.g. ethyl 
sulphite, 0— S(OBt) 2 . 

Esters of phosphoric acid P0(0E)3, P0(0R)2(0H), and 
P 0 ( 0 R)( 0 Hj 2 , (E = alkyl), exist, as do also similar com- 
pounds of phosphorous and h 3 rpophosphorous acids. ^ The 
phosphinic acids, &c., are related to the two last-mentioned 
classes. Esters of boric silicic acids are also known. 


5. ALKYL DERIVATIVES OF HYDROCYANIC ACID 

Hydrocyanic acid, HCN, as a typical tautomeric substance 
(cf. Chap. LIII), yields two classes of derivatives by the 
exchange of its hydrogen atom for alkyl radicals, neither of 
which can be regarded as esters, in the sense that they are 
hydrolysed to the acid and alcohol. 

a. Alkyl Cyanides or Nitriles, E-O-N. — These are either 
colourless liquids, which volatilize without decomposition, or 
solids with an ethereal odour slightly resembling that of 
leeks; they are lighter than water, and are relatively stable. 
The lower members are miscible with water, but the higher 
ones not, and they boil at about the same temperatures as the 
corresponding alcohols. 

Formation, — 1. By heating an alkyl iodide with an alcoholic 
solution of potassium cyanide, or potassium ethyl-sulphate 
with potassium f errocyanide : 

CH 3 I + KCN » KI + CHa-CN (methyl cyanide). 

When other metallic cyanides are used the product is a 
mixture of an alkyl cyanide with the isomeric alkyl carl)yl- 
amine and the proportions of the two vary largely with tlui 
metallic cyanide used {Guillemard, Ann, Chim., 1908, (VIII), 
14, 311). 

2. Prom fatty acids, e.g. acetic acid, CILfOO-OlL The 
ammonium salt when distilled loses water and yields the acid 
amide, e.g.: 

CHs-CO-ONH, - HaO + CH^-CO-NIL, (aooUmidc). 

The amide when heated with a dehydrating ag(*nt, e.g. 
loses a second molecule of water and yields the ('yani<le: 

CHa’CO-NH^ = I!,0 f Cir^-OiN. 
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As a consequence of this mode of formation these compounds 
are also termed nitriles of the monobasic acids, e.g. CHg-CN, 
methyl cyanide or aceto-nitrile; C2H5*CN, propionitrile, &c. 

3 . The higher nitriles, in which C > 5 , are formed from the 
amides of acids of the acetic series containing 1 atom of carbon 
more in the molecule, and also from the primary amines with 
the same number of carbon atoms, upon treatment with bro- 
mine and caustic-soda solution. See Amides, Chap. VII, B. 

4 . From the oximes of the aldehydes, by warming with 
acetic anhydride. See Aldoximes, Chap. L, Cl. 

5 . In a few cases by the direct addition of HCN to an olefine 

RCH : OHa RCHa-CHa-CN. 

6 . Unsaturated nitriles are formed by condensing cyano- 
acetic acid with an aldehyde: 

R CH:0 + CN CHa COaH-^R^CHrCH-CN + H^O -h CO*. 

Reactions , — The nitriles are chemically active. Most of the 
reactions are of an additive nature, and are somewhat similar 
to those characteristic of the olefines. These reactions are in 
harmony with the constitutional formulae usually attributed 
to the nitriles, e.g. R-C-N, according to which a triple bond 
exists between a nitrogen and a carbon atom. 

1 . When hydrolysed with acids or alkalis, or superheated 
with water, they take up water (2 mols.) and yield the am- 
monium salts of fatty acids (with alkalis, the alkali salt, and 
free ammonia). The reaction undoubtedly proceeds in two 
distinct stages, and an acid amide is first formed; 

” CH,-CO-NH„ 

CHa-CO-ITOj + Hjd = CHa-CO-ONH^. 

It is generally impossible to stop the hydrolysis at the first 
stage in the case of aliphatic nitriles, but this is readily accom- 
plished with aromatic cyanides. They are also hydrolysed 
by H2O2, and by catalytic hydrolysis in vapour phaso by 
passing the nitrile and steam over heated thoria or alumina. 
This is a reaction of considerable interest, as it is thus possible 
to pass from a saturated alcohol, 0^1121^.1*011, to the aliphatic 
acid, CnHgn+i'GOOIi, which contains 1 atom of carbon more 
than the alcohol: 

CHs-OH -> CH 3 I CHa-CN CHa-COOH. 
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By using alcoholic sulphuric acid (10 : 1) as hydrolysing 
agent esters can be formed in place of acids (Spiegel^ 
J. C. S., 1918, 216). 

2. Hydrogen sulphide behaves similarly to water, yielding 
thio-acetamide CHg-CS-NHg. 

3. By the addition of hydrochloric acid, amido-chlorides or 
imido-chlorides are formed; by the addition of ammonia bases, 
amidines, and by the action of alcoholic hydrogen chloride 
iminoethers E*C(OEt):NH. 

4. Primary amines are obtained by reducing nitriles w^ilth 
sodium and alcohol (p. 117 ; cf. Rakshit, J. A. C. S., 1913, 444). 

CHg-CJlSr -f 4H * CHs'CHa-NHa (ethylamine). 

Catalytic processes of hydrogenation give appreciable 
amounts of secondary amines, but by working in the presence 
of acetic anhydride it is possible to obtain pure acetyl deri- 
vatives of the primary amine (A., 1931, 485, 113). 

5. Metallic potassium or sodium frequently induces poly- 
merization; thus methyl cyanide yields in this way cyan- 
methine, a mono-acid base crystallizing in prisms. 

Aceto-nitrile, Ethane-nitrile, CH 3 -CN, b.-pt. 82°, is present in 
the products of distillation from the vinasse of sugar beet and 
in coal-tar. Propio-nitrile, {Propane-nitrile), OgHg-CN, butyro- 
nitrile, CgHy-CN, and valero-nitrile, C^H^-CN, are liquids of 
agreeable bitter-almond-oil odour; palmito-nitrile, CisHai'CN, 
is like paraffin. 

p. Isoeyanides, Isonitriles or Carbylamines. — Those are 
colourless liquids readily soluble in alcohol and ether, but 
only slightly soluble in water. They have a feeble alkaline 
reaction, an unbearable putrid odour, and poisonous proper- 
ties, and boil somewhat lower than the isomeric nitriles. 

Formation,.— 1. By heating an alkyl iodide with silver 
cyanide instead of potassium cyanide {Gautier). 

2. In small quantity, along with the nitrile, when a pota.ssium 
alkyl-sulphate is distilled with potassium cyanide. 

3. By the action of chloroform and alcoholic potash upon 
primary aminos {Hofmann, 1869) (see pp. 68 and 119): 

CH„-Nii, + CHOb + ;tKOTi cir,-N:o + :tK(;i i- ;!ir,o. 

Behaviour .—A. . The isonitrih's dilT('.r fundamentally from the 
nitriles in their behaviour with water or dilute acids. When 
strongly heated with water, or with acids in the cohi, they 
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decompose into formic acid and a primary amine containing 
an atom of carbon less than tbemselves: 

CH3-NO + 2 H 2 O = CH8-NH2+ HCOjjH. 

Unlike the nitriles, they are very stable towards alkalis. 

2. The isonitriles are also capable of forming additive pro- 
ducts with the halogens, HCl, H^S, &c., compounds different 
from those given by the nitriles; thus, with HCl they yield 
crystalline salts which are rapidly decomposed by water into 
amine and formic acid. 

3. Some of the isonitriles change into the isomeric nitriles 
when heated. According to Wade this change does not occur 
at all readily in the fatty series if the carbylamines are 
thoroughly dry. (J. C. S., 1902, 1596). 

Methyl isocyanide, CH 3 *NC, boils at 58°, and ethyl iso- 
cyanide, CaHs-NC at 82°. 

Constitution of the Nitriles and Isonitriles . — The constitution 
of the nitriles follows from the readiness with which they can 
be hydrolysed to acids of the acetic series. In acetic acid 
we hmow that we have a methyl group directly attached to 
a carbon atom, e.g. CHg-CO-OH, and since methyl cyanide 
on hydrolysis yields acetic acid, it also presumably contains 
the methyl group attached to carbon. The nitrogen atom, 
on the other hand, is eliminated, and is thus probably not 
directly bound to the alkyl radical. Consequently accto-nitrile 
has the constitution CHg-C-N. 

This constitutional formula is supported by a study of the 
product formed on reduction, namely, CH 3 -CH 2 -NH 2 . 

In the case of the isonitriles, however, it is the nitrogen 
which must be directly bound to the alkyl radical, as their 
close connexion with the amine bases shows, the amines being 
easily prepared from and reconverted into the isonitrilcB. 
The carbon atom of the cyanogen group, on the contrary, is 
eliminated as formic acid on decomposition with acid, and is 
consequently not directly united to the alkyl radical, but only 
through the nitrogen. The constitutional formula of an alkyl 
cyanide is best represented by the electronic structure 

R— N ^ *C 

a structure supported by dipole moments and other physical 
properties. {Sidgwick, The Covalent Link in Chemistry, p. 187) 
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D. Amines or Nitrogen Bases of the Alkyl 
Radicals 

By the introduction of alkyl radicals in place of hydrogen 
into the ammonia molecule, the important class of ammonia 
bases or amines is formed. 

The amines containing small alkyl groups bear the closest 
resemblance to ammonia, and are even more strongly basic 
than the latter. They have an ammoniacal odour, give rise 
to white clouds with volatile acids, combine with hydro- 
chloric acid, &c., to salts with evolution of heat, and yield 
platini- and auri-chlorides. Their aqueous solutions pre- 
cipitate insoluble hydroxides from solutions of the salts of the 
heavy metals, and these precipitates are frequently soluble 
in excess. 

The lowest members of this class are combustible gases 
readily soluble in water. The next are liquids of low boiling- 
point, also at first readily soluble; but the solubility in water, 
and also the volatility, decrease with an increase in molecular 
weight, until the highest members of the series, such as tricetyl- 
amine, (Ci6H33)3N, are at the ordinary temperature odourless 
solids of high boiling-points, insoluble in water but soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and readily combining with acids to form 
salts. All amines are considerably lighter than water. 

The quaternary ammonium hydroxides are solid and very 
hygroscopic, and closely resemble potash in properties. 

Classification . — The bases are divided into primary, secondary, 
tertiary, and quaternary bases, according as they contain 1 , 2 , 
3 , or i alkyl radicals; the three first are derived from am- 
monia, and the last from the hypothetical ammonium hy- 
droxide, NH 4 ' 0 H. Characteristic of primary amines is the 
amino group, ‘Nllg, of secondary, the imino group, : NH, and 
of tertiary, the N radical attached to three alkyl groups. 

The system of nomenclature is simple, as indicated by the 
following examples: CHg-NHg, methylamine; C3H7*NH2, 
propylamine; (C2H5)2NH, di-ethylamine; (CH3)3N, trimethyl- 
amine; and N(C2H5)4l, tetraethylammonium iodide. 

The alkyl radicals may be either saturated or unsaturated. 

Modes of Formation. — 1 . Primary amines, e.g. methylamine, 
ethylaminc, are obtained by heating alkyl cyanates with 
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potash solution (Wurtz, 1848), just as cyanic acid itself yields 
ammonia and carbon dioxide: 

OrC.-N.CaHs = CO2 + NHg-CaHg, 

o:h2 

2. By the direct introduction of the alkyl radical into 
ammonia by heating a concentrated solution of the latter with 
methyl iodide, chloride, or nitrate, ethyl iodide, &o. In this 
reaction an atom of hydrogen is first exchanged for an alkyl 
radical, and the operation is repeated a second and third time 
so that NH(CH 3)2 and are formed, the HI liberated 

forms salts with the NHg and methylamines and finally the 
trimethylamine combines with Mel, forming tetramethyl- 
ammonium iodide NMe^I. 

+ CH3l-^N(CHs),L 

The compound obtained, tetramethylammonium iodide, is, 
however, no longer a salt of an amine, but of an ammonium 
base, and is not decomposed on distillation with potash solu- 
tion. The velocities of formation of quaternary ammonium 
iodides from tertiary amines and alkyl iodides have been 
determined by Menschutkin, The reaction has been shown 
to be a bimolecular one. The velocity varies with the alkyl 
iodide employed, decreasing as the alkyl group becomes more 
complex. The solvent employed, for example, acetone, hexane, 
methyl alcohol, &;c., also afi’ects the velocity of formation to 
an enormous extent, e.g. the combination of ethyl iodide and 
try-^ethylainine takes place some 250 times as readily in ethyl 
alcohol as in hexane solution. 

Primary and secondary bases can also be transformed into 
secondary and tertiary by warming with potessium alkyl- 
sulphates (B., 1891, 1678), or alkyl sulphates and alkali. 

When a mixture of alkyl iodides is used, mixed amines, 
i.e. amines containing different allcyl groups in the molecule, 
are obtained, e.g. methyl - propylamine, NH(CiL)(C 5 .HA, 
methyl-ethyl-propylamine, N(CH3)(Cj.Hs)(03H,). 

Wen a secondary or tertiary alkyl iodide is used some HI 
is eliminated and kence th.e product contains a certain amount 
of olefines. 

The methylation (alkylation) of ammonia dc8oril>ed above 
does not proceed in regular, well marked stages; the several 
processes go on simultaneously, the bases being partly liberated 
from the hydriodides by the ammonia, and so being free to 
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react with more alkyl halide. The product obtained by dis- 
tillation with potash is therefore a mixture of all the three 
amines and ammonia. 

These cannot be separated by fractional distillation, and 
one of the following methods is used: (a) Hofmann’s method 
using ethyl oxalate, OEt-CO*CO*OEt. Methylamine reacts 
with this ester to form chiefly (1) dimethyl-oxamide, 
CH3mi-CO‘CO*lSrH-CH3 (soM), and (2) some methyl-oxamic 
ester, OEt-CO-CO-NH-CHg (liquid); dimethylamine yields 
(3) the ethyl ester of dimethyl-oxamic acid, OEt*CO*CO* 
(liquid), while trimethylamine does not react with 
the ethyl oxalate. The products can be largely separated by 
fractional distillation, the tertiary base passing over first, then 
3 and 2, 1 being left in the flask. Each is separately decomposed 
with potash, (1) and (2) yielding methylamine, and (3) dimethyl- 
amine, cf. Hibbert and Wise, J. C. S., 1912, 344. 

(6) Hinsberg’s method, using an aromatic sulphonyl chloride 
(Chap. XXIII). The primary amine yields a product R-NH-SOg' 
CgHg, which has acidic properties owing to the NH group, 
the secondary amine forms the neutral compound 
insoluble in alkali, and the tertiary base does not react and 
is soluble in acid. 

(c) A tertiary amine can be separated from a primary or 
secondary by treatment with a Grignard reagent. 

3. The nitro-compounds yield primary amines when treated 
with acid reducing agents (see p. 106) : 

CH3XO2 + 6H = CHs'NHa + 2H2O. 

4. The nitriles, including hydrocyanic acid, are capable of 
taking up four atoms of hydrogen (see p. 113) and forming 
primary amines (Mendius, 1862) : 

OHa-CjN + 4H « (othykmiiio). 

6. Primary amines, in which C < 6, are prepared according 
to Hofmann’s method, by the action of bromine and then of 
caustic-soda solution upon the amides of acids containing 
1 carbon atom more than themselves (see Amides, Chap. 
VII, E.). 

6. Primary amines likewise result from the reduction of 
the oximes or hydrazones (Chap. V, 0.) : for example, 
acetaldoxime : 

CHa-CIKN'OH + 4H - 0113*0113X1X2 + H3O, 
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7. See Ckap. XXVI, B., for GabrieVs method for preparation 

of primary amines from phthalimide. ^ 

8. Esters of 'isocyanic acid on hydrolysis yield primary 

amines {Wurtz, 1848): 

0 : C : NEt + 2K:0H XCgCOg + EtNHa. 

9. Amino-acids are decarboxylated by certain bacteria to 
primary amines: 

Pr^CH(NH2)C02H ^ CO2 + (isopropylamine). 

10. A convenient method for obtaining secondary amines 
is by hydrolysing a _2:>-nitroso-di-alkylated aniline with alkali 
(Chap. XXI, C.): 

ON-CflHi-NMea ON-CeH^-OH + HXMej. 

11. Another method for secondary amines is by the action 
of an alkyl bromide on sodium cyanamide and hydrolysing 
the dialkylcyanamide : 

NagN-CN RaX-CN RaXH + H^O + COj. 

Isomers , — Numerous isomers exist among the anoines, thus: 



C2H7N. 

C3H0N. 


Isomers 

NH,(C2H5) 

NH(CH3), 

NH3(C3H,) 

NH(CH3)(C3H3) 

N(CH,), 

NH2(CJI.) 

XH(CH3)(C3H7) and 


This kind of isomerism is the same as that of the ethers 
(p. 97), i.e. metamerism. From (C3H7) onwards, isomerism can 
also occur in the alkyl radicals. According to theory, as many 
amines On as alcohols are capable of existence. 

Behaviour, — 1. The amines combine directly with acids (or- 
ganic or inorganic) to form salts in exactly the same way as 
ammonia; the quaternary ammonium ' bases, however, react 
with acids, forming salts and eliminarting water like potassium 
or ammonium hydroxide : 


CHa-NHs -f HCl 
rOHJ.N'OH H 


< HCl - CHa 


The salts so obtained are white, crystalline compounds, 
readily soluble in water, and frequently hygroscopic. The 
chlorides form, with platinic chloride, sparingly soluble platiui- 
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chlorides analogous to ammonium platinichloride, (NH4)2PtCle, 
e.g. methylamine platinichloride, (CHjjNH3)2PtCl6. 

The same applies to the aurichiorides, e.g. C2H5NII3AUOI4. 

Strong alkahs, e.g. potassium hydroxide, decompose all the 
salts with the exception of the quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds yielding the free bases (and not ammonia). 

They are stronger bases than ammonia, the strongest being 
the NHEg compounds as determined by ionization constants, 
whereas the NE3 bases are somewhat weaker (J. C. S., 1912, 
1671; Werner, B., 1918, 900; 1919, 1010). 

Individual amines are often isolated and characterized as 
their picrates and sometimes as the picrolonates. 

2. Hydrolysing agents such as alkalis and acids do not 
decompose the alkylated nitrogen bases. 

3. The difierent classes of amines are distinguished from 
each other by the primary having 2 hydrogen atoms, the 
secondary 1, but the tertiary none replaceable by alkyl 
groups; the same applies to acyl groups, e.g. acetyl. The 
structure of a particular amine can often be determined by 
complete methylation and an analysis of the final salt, e.g 
of the three isomeric amines C3H9N, propylamine gives with 
methyl iodide, C3H7*N(CH3)3l, propyl-trimethyl-ammonium 
iodide = CgHigNI; methyl-ethylamine gives C2H5*N(CH3)3l, 
ethyl-trimethylammonium iodide = C5HJL4NI; and trimethyl- 
amine gives N(CH3)4l, tetramethylammonium iodide = 
C4H12NI. An iodine estimation in the final product would 
immediately settle the structure of the original amine. 

The primary bases further difier from the others in their 
behaviour with chloroform, carbon disulphide, and nitrous acid. 

4. Only the primary bases react with chloroform and alco- 
holic potash, with formation of isonitriles (p. 113). 

5. When warmed with carbon disulphide in alcoholic solu- 
tion, the primary and secondary, but not the tertiary, bases 
react to form derivatives of thiocarbamio acids. (See Carbonic 
Acid Derivatives, Chap. XIII, D.) Should the anuncs be 
primary ones, the characteristically smelling isothiocyanates 
are produced upon heating the thiocarbamio derivatives with 
a solution of HgCl2 C mustard oil reaction. Cf. Chap. 
XXI, A.). 

6. Nitrous acid reacts with the primary amines, forming 
alcohols, e.g.: 

CHa-NH, + H O-NO - CH,-OH + N^ + H»0. 
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The reaction is not so simple with the higher homologues, as 
molecular rearrangements can occur, e.g. the formation of 
isopropyl alcohol from ^-propylamine, and even elimination 
of water with the formation of an olefine (J. C. S., 1932, 3441). 

Secondary bases yield with nitrous acid nitroso-compounds, 
e.g. “ dimethyl-nitrosamine 

+ NO-OH = (CH3)2N-NO + H^O. 

These nitrosamines are yellow-coloured volatile liquids of 
aromatic odour {Oeuther) and give Liebermann's reaction with 
phenols (Chap. XXIV). When reduced with acid-reducing 
agents^ or when heated with alcohol and hydrochloric acid, 
they regenerate the secondary amines. Weak reducing agents, 
however, convert them into hydrazines (this Chap. E.). The 
nitrosamines are frequently of great service in the purification 
of the secondary bases. 

Nitrous acid forms salts with tertiary amines. 

7. By the indirect action of nitric acid, nitramines result, 
i.e. amines in which an amino-hydrogen atom has been re- 
placed by the nitro-group, e.g. CHg-NH-NOa, methyl-nitra- 
mine. Similarly, by the indirect introduction of an amino- 
group, hydrazines are formed, e.g. CHg-NH-NHg, methyl- 
hydrazine. 

8. The primary and secondary amines readily react with 
acid chlorides and anhydrides yielding acyl derivatives 
(Chap. VII, B. and C.). 

m-Nitrobenzene-sulphonyl chloride and toluene-co-sul- 
phonyl chloride are of value for characterizing particular 
secondary amines (J. A. 0. S., 1925, 16b; 1926, 2943), 

9. While the amines are liberated from their salts by alkalis, 
the free bases of the quaternary ammonium salts, e.g, totra- 
methylammonium iodide, cannot be prepared from theHo by 
treatment with potash, because the products are soluble and 
non-gaseous, and hence an equilibrium is attained. The salts 
behave normally in aqueous solutions, for example, the iodides 
yield precipitates with silver nitrate, and are good electrolytes. 
The corresponding hydroxides, e.g. N(C}Tg)/)lf, are obtained 
m(^t readily by acting upon the iodides with moist silver 
oxide. These hydroxides are extraordinarily like caustic 
potash. They are colourless hygroscopic solids, readily soluble 
in water, and abstract carbon dioxide from the air. The solu- 
tions have strongly alkaline properties, are good electrolytes, 
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and precipitate metallic hydroxides from solutions of their 
salts. When distilled they decompose, yielding the tertiary 
base, the tetramethyl base yielding in addition methyl alcohol, 
and the homologous bases olefine and water (of. Ingold and 
others, J. 0. S., 1927-1933), 

N(CH3)4-0H N(CH8)3 + CHa-OH, 

N(C3H6)4*0H ' ^(0^)8 + C2H4 + H2O. 

They are of importance for the study of the valency of 
nitrogen. Their formation and general properties are most 
in harmony with the assumption of a quinquevalent nitro- 
CH3. .CH3 

gen atom, e.g. ^N^CHg, and not as a so-called mole- 

cil/ 

cular compound, N(CH 3 ) 3 , CH 3 I. (Cf. Trimethyl-sulphonium 
hydroxide.) The fact that the salts N(CH 3 ) 2 (C 2 H 5 ) + C 2 H 6 CI 
and N(CH 3 )(C 2 H 5)2 + CH 3 CI are identical, is in agreement with 
the former assumption. {Meyer and Lecco.) Lastly, optically 
active isomers are met with among the quaternary ammonium 
salts, a point which receives its readiest explanation from the 
dissymmetry of the cation containing a quadrivalent nitro- 
gen atom. (See Chap. L, C2.) 

10. The quaternary iodides are resolved into tertiary base 
and alkyl iodide when heated. In a mixed salt the largest 
alkyl group is usually eliminated, the order being allyl, benzyl, 
ethyl, propyl, isoamyl, methyl (A., 1911, 382, 5), and in certain 
cases an olefine and HI are formed. 

The iodides form perbromides and iodides, e.g. N(CH 3 ) 4 ;I*l 4 
(dark needles), and N(C 2 H 5 ) 4 l*l 2 (azure-blue needles). Such 
periodides readily lose the excess of iodide, and are hence 
relatively unstable. Hepta- and ennea-iodides also exist. 

The following table gives the boiling-points of the various 
amines : 



Primary 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

Methyl 


' 

70 


Ethyl 


6 G° 

90“ 

n-'Pwpyl . , 

49° 

110 ° 

ISO" 

w- Butyl . . 

7G° 

KiO" 

215“ 

n- Octyl . . 

17G° 

297“ 

3(50“ 
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MetLylammes. All three amines, particularly dimethyl- 
amine, are present in the brine in which herrings have been 
salted, and are derived from the decomposition of the fish. 
The secondary and tertiary amines are formed by the destruc- 
tive distillation of the final residues from the molasses of 
beet-sugar factories. All three amines can be obtained from 
ammonia and formaldehyde (IFemer, J. C. S., 1917, 844): 

/OH 

H-CH : 0 + NH3 h-ch/ HgO + CHa : mi, 

CH^rNH + H2O + H-CH : 0 -> CH3NH2 + H-CO-OH. 

The formic acid can be further oxidized to COg and HgO, 
or can be converted into methyl formate. Formaldehyde is 
thus a methylating agent, just as a mixture of Mel or Me 2 S 04 
and alkali. The methylamine can react with more formalde- 
hyde, yielding dimethylamine, and the final stage is: 

CHj,: 0 + 2NHMe2 CHaCNMe,)^ + 11 A 

and above 101°: 

CH2(NMe2)2 NMeg + CH2 : NMo, 

no formic acid being produced. 

When this method of formation of methylamines is used, 
the separation of the amines is based on the following facts: 
1. Ammonium chloride is practically insoluble in a concen- 
trated solution of methylamine hydrochloride. 2. Dimethyl- 
amine hydrochloride is more soluble in water than the mono- 
methylamine salt, and the former is soluble in chloroform 
solution and the latter not. 

Methylamine, CHg-NHg, occurs in Mercurialis peremm and 
annua (‘' mercurialine in the distillate from bones and wood, 
and is formed when trimethylamine hydrochloride is heated 
at 285°. 

It is most readily prepared from acetamide by the Hofmann 
reaction (No.5,p. 117). Also from phthalimide (Chap. XXVI, B.) 
by methylating with formaldehyde and methyl alcohol at 70-90 
atm. pressure and hydrolysing the mcthylphthaliniide. It is 
more strongly basic and even more soluble in water than 
ammonia, has a powerful ammoniacal and at the same time 
fish-like odour, and burns with a yellowish flame. Its aqueous 
solution, like that of ammonia, precipita.tes many metallic 
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salts, frequently redissolving the precipitated hydroxides; 
unlike ammonia, it does not dissolve Ni(OH )2 and Co(OiI) 2 . 

The hydrochloride, CHs-NHg, HCl, forms large glistening 
plates, is very hygroscopic and readily soluble in alcohol; the 
platinichloride crystallizes in golden scales, and the sulphate 
forms an alum. 

Dimethylamine, (CH 3 ) 2 NH, occurs in Peruvian guano and 
pyroligneous acid, and is formed by decomposing nitroso-di- 
methyl-aniline by caustic-soda solution. 

Trimethylamine, (CHglglST, is widely distributed in nature, 
being found in considerable quantity in Chenojpodium vulvaria, 
also in Arnica montana^ in the blossom of Cratcegus oxyacantha, 
and of pear. It has an ammoniacal and fish-like odour. 

The tertiary amines can be oxidized by means of hydrogen 
peroxide to compounds of the type (CH 3 ) 3 N: 0 , trimethyl- 
amine oxide, which are colourless crystalline bases. 

Tetramethylammonium iodide, N(CH3)4l, is obtained in 
large quantity directly from NH3 + CH3I. It crystallizes in 
white needles or large prisms, and has a bitter taste. 

Tetramethylammonium hydroxide, N(CH 3 ) 40 H, crystallizes 
in hygroscopic needles, and can be obtained by the action of 
alcoholic potash on an alcoholic solution of its chloride ; potas- 
sium chloride is precipitated, and the hydroxide remains in 
solution. It forms salts, e.g, a platinichloride, sulphide, poly- 
sulphide, cyanide, &c. 

Tetramethylammonium amalgam, Hg(NMe 4 )x, is formed 
during the electrolysis of the chloride in absolute alcohol at 
— 34°, using a mercury cathode (J. A. 0. S., 1911, 273). 

Ethylamines. The ethylamines are usually manufactured 
from ethyl chloride and ammonia. Ethylaniirie can be ob- 
tained from ethylene and ammonia at 450° and 20 atm. pressure 
using a suitable molybdenum catalyst. They can be separated 
by fractional distillation, using a ten-bulb column (.1. C. S., 
1916, 174). For the preparation of mono- and di-ethylamirK*, 
from ethylbromide and ammonia, and the separation of their 
hydrochlorides by ammonia, see Werner, J. C, S., 1918, 899. 

Ethylamine, CgH^NIIg, has a strongly ammoniacal smell 
and biting taste, mixes with water in every pro|)ortion, and 
burns with a yellow flame. It dissolves A1(()II)3, liut not 
Fe(OH) 3 ; also Cu( 0 Il )2 with difficiilty, but not Cd(OH) 2 . 
With bleaching powder it yiedds ethyl-dichloro-amine, 
C 2 H 5 *NCl 2 , as a yellow oil of a most impleasant piercing odour. 
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Tri-ethylamine, (C 2 H 5 ) 3 N, is an oily strongly alkaline liquid. 
The precipitates which it gives with solutions of metallic salts 
are mostly insoluble in excess of the precipitant. 

A compound of technical importance is the hydroxy-com- 
pound N(CH 2 *CH 2 - 0 H) 3 , triethanolamine, a hygroscopic liquid 
forming neutral soaps with fatty acids which can bo used as 
cleansing agents or for emulsifying oils (J. Ind.-Eng., 1930, 
14:3). 


E. Hydroxylamines; Hydrazines 

The Alkyl-hydroxylamines, which are derived from hy- 
droxylamine, NHg-OH, just as the amines are from ammonia, 
belong to two difierent series, viz. : 

NHg-OCHs and CHs-NH-OH 
a-Methyl-hydroxylamine /3-Methyl-hydroxylamme 

The compounds of the first series, obtained from the oxime 
ethers (Chap. L, Cl), are — as ethereal compounds — relatively 
stable, and do not reduce Fehling's solution. Those of the 
second series, obtained by the reduction of the nitro-hydro- 
oarbons with zinc dust in ammonium chloride solution (p. 106), 
very readily imdergo change, reduce Fehling’s solution even 
in the cold, and yield primary amines when further reduced. 

E. Fischer has given the name of hydrazines to a series of 
bases, mostly liquid and closely resembling the amines, but 
containing two atoms of nitrogen in the molecule, and diiTor- 
ing from the latter especially by their capability of reducing 
Fehling's solution, for the most part even in the cold, and by 
the ease with which they are oxidized. They are derived from 

Diamide or “ Hydrazine NHg'NHg {CurUus and Jag, 
J. pr. Ch. 1889, (2), 39, 27), and are formed by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on the nitrosamines (p. 120): 

{CHs) 2N*NO + 4H - (CH3)2N*NHa + HgO. 

Primary, secondary, tertiary, and quaternary hydrazines are 
known, according as 1, 2, 3, or 4 of the hydrogen atoms in 
NH 2 *NH 2 are replaced by alkyl groups. 

The secondary hydrazines exist in two iBomeric forms, 
namely, NHE-NPIR and NH 2 *Nll 2 , which arc known respec- 
tively as symmetrical and unsymmetrical secondary hydrazines. 
Methyl-hydrazine, CHg-NH-NHa (of. A., 1889, 253, 5). An 
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excessively hygroscopic liquid, which fumes in the air, and has 
an odour similar to that of methylamine. B.-pt. 87°. 

Ethyl-hydrazine, C2H5*NH‘NH2. When di-ethyl urea is 
treated with nitrous acid a nitroso-compound is formed, which, 
on reduction with zinc dust and acetic acid, yields the so-called 
“ diethyl-semicarbazide ”, and this decomposes, when heated 
with hydrochloric acid, into carbon dioxide, ethylamine, and 
ethyl-hydrazine: 

/NH-CA ; 

CC CO< 

\N(NO)*CA \N(NI-I2)'CA 

Nitroso-compound Diethyl-semicarbazide 

CjHs + H-O-H - CO, + NH,C,H5 + NHj-NHOA. 


CO< 

\NH-C,H5 

Di-ethyl-urea 

CgHg-NH-OO-NCNH,)- 


Ethyl-hydrazine is a colourless mobile liquid of ethereal 
and faintly ammoniacal odour, boiling at 100°. It is very 
hygroscopic, forms white clouds with moist air, dissolves in 
water and alcohol with evolution of heat, and corrodes cork 
and caoutchouc. 

Diethyl-hydrazine, (G2H5)2N*NH2, is prepared from di- 
ethylamine by transforming it into diethyl-nitrosamine by 
the nitrous-acid reaction, and then reducing the latter. It 
resembles ethyl-hydrazine closely: 

(CA)2N-N0 + 4H = (CA)2N-NHa + H^O. 

Tetra-ethyl-tetrazine, (02115)2 :N*N:N-N: (02X15)2, a colourless, 
strongly basic oil, volatile with steam, is formed when diethyl- 
hydrazine is heated with mercuric oxide. 

The constitution of the hydrazines follows from their modes 
of formation. Since in diethyl-nitrosamine, (C2H5)2N*NO, 
for instance, the nitroso-group NO must be attached to the 
nitrogen of the amine and not to the carbon, judging from 
the ease with which it can be separated (p. 120), so the same 
linking of the atoms must be assumed in the hydrazines, 
which are formed from the nitroso-compounds by reduction, 
i.e. by exchange of 0 for 2H. The readiness with which di- 
ethyl-hydrazine is oxidized to dicthylamine, e.g. by alkaline 
cupric oxide, is an agreement with such a formula. The hydra- 
zines are relatively stable towards reducing agents- 
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F. Diazo- and Triazo -compounds 


A. Diazo- or diazene compounds. — By the action of nitrons 
acid on a solution of a salt of a primary aromatic amine of the 
type of aniline, the important group of diazo or diazonium salts 
is formed (Chap. XXII, A.), It is generally stated that aliphatic 
amino-compounds and aromatic amines of the type of ben- 
zylamine differ from the true aromatic amines in this respect, 
and immediately yield the corresponding hydroxy-compounds. 
A few aliphatic amino-compounds do, however, yield diazo- 
derivatives with cold nitrous acid; one of the best known of- 

these compounds is ethyl diazo-acetate, ipCH-COgEt, a 




yellow oil, b.-pt. 141®. It differs from the aromatic diazonium 
salts in having both nitrogen atoms attached to carbon, and 
may be regarded as the anhydride of a diazo hydroxide, 
OH-NrH’CHa-COgEt, Not all aliphatic amines can yield 
diazenes; the essentials are that the carbon atom to which the 
amino group is united shall have a hydrogen atom attached 
to it, and also an unsaturated group, e.g. CO, CN. If these 
conditions are not fulfilled, no diazene can be isolated, and the 
product is an alcohol. Thus ethyl a^S-diaminopropionate with 
nitrous acid 3 delds ethyl a-diazo-jS-hydroxypropionate 


NH2-CH2*CH(NH2)-CO-OEt OH-CHa-CNa-CO-OEt. 


It is probable that the of the ‘NHg reacts with the 0 of 
0:N-0H yielding water and giving a diazo hydroxide, 
•NrN-OH which then loses water giving the diazene. 

The simplest aliphatic diazo-compound is diazo-methane, 

CH 2 <^|^, which may be regarded as the anhydride of CH 3 - 


N : N-OH. Diazo-methane is prepared by decomposing nitroso- 
methyl-urethane, CH 3 -N(N 0 )*C 02 Et, with alkali, the com- 
pound, CHg-NiN-OK, being formed as an intermediate pro- 
duct {Eantzsch and Lehmann, B., 1902, 897), or still more 
readily by decomposing nitrosomethylcarbamide with potas- 
sium hydroxide 


CHg-X(NO)'CO*]SrH2 + XOH -> CEgN* + KOON + 2HgO 
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{Werner, J. C. S.. 1919, 1093). A tMrd metiod is by the action 
of chloroform and alkali on hydrazine 

NHa-NHa + CHCI 3 + 3KOH NJ N.* CHjs + 3K01 + 3HaO. 

Both diazomethane and ethyl diazoacetate are extremely 
reactive and are of value as synthetical reagents. 

1. With any organic acid or with dry hydrogen halides the 
H of the acid becomes replaced by CH^ or •CH2-C02Et. The 
products in the former case are methyl esters and in the latter 
case methyl esters with a •C 02 Et group replacing one of the 
methyl hydrogen atoms. 

R-CO-OH + N2:CH-002Et->N2 + R-CO-OCHa-COgEt. 

2. With aqueous solutions of mineral acids the Ng is re- 
placed by H and OH forming in the one case methyl alcohol 
and in the other ethyl glycollate, OH-CHg-CO-OEt (Chap. 
IX, A.). Phenols and alcohols react with diazomethane yielding 
methyl ethers 

CeHs-OH -> CeHs-OCHg, CsH^-OH CsH/O-CH,, 

but the reaction with alcohols is slow. 

Primary arylamines, e.g. aniline, react with diazomethane, 
yielding monomethyl derivatives 

CeHs-NHa ^ CeH^-NHCHg, 

and diazomethane is an extremely valuable methylating agent. 

3. Both compounds react with bromic or iodine, the Ng 
group being replaced by Br^ or Clg, e.g. : 

CHgN^ CHaBr^ and CH^Ia, gives CHIa*COaEt. 

4. With acyl chlorides (acid chlorides, Chap. VII, B.) esters 
of ketonic acids are formed, e.g. acetyl chloride, CH.j*CO*Cl, 
and ethyl diazoacetate yield aceto-diazoacctic ester (JHy-OO* 
CNg'COgEt and ethyl chloroacetate. 

5. They readily combine with unsaturated esters giving 
pyrazoline derivatives (Chap. XLII, A.): 

(JH^-exCOaKt) V 

CHa : CH-COaEt + 

C.Il(COaEt)-NllX 

{Buchner and others, A., 1892, 273, 214; F. Pechmann, B., 1898, 
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2950), and this pyrazoline when heated loses nitrogen and 
yields a derivative of cyclopropane (Chap. XVI): 

CHj-C(C02Bt)=^ /OH-CO.Et 

I >N--CH,<(| +N,. 

CH(COjEt)-NH/ \CH-COuEt 

_ 6. When reduced with hydrogen and colloidal platinum the 
diazenes yield hydrazones, e.g. CPhoN, yields CPh,:N-NH 
(Helv., 1921, 21). ® 

7. With thioketones, e.g. PhgCiS, the hydrocarbon diazenes 

CPh^-Sv 

yield an unstable compound I which loses nitrogen, 

CH»'N 

CPh^s 

giving tetraphenylethylene sulphide, I (Helv., 1920 

833). (JlPli/ 

Nuinerous homologues of diazomethane and of ethyl dia- 
zoacetate have been prepared by Staudinger (B., 1916, 1884), 
some by the oxidation with HgO of the hydrazones derived 
from aldehydes and ketones 


CRj . N’NHj -i- HgO - - CRa . N • H + HgO -J- Hg 
COjEt-CMeiN-NHj -I- HgO- ■COaEt-CH:N:N H- H^O + Hg 

^d diazoparaffins by the decomposition of nitroso-urotlianos 
CMe2 : Na IS red and CPh^ : m.-pt. 29°, is bluish-red. 

B. Triazo-compounds.— Forster (J. C. S., 1908 72 669 
1070, 1174, 1859, 1865) has obtained a number of ’fairly 
sunple ahphatic triazo-derivatives containing the univalent 

N 

groupmg, Ethyl trimo-acetate, Na-GHj-COaCalTs, ob- 


tamed by the action of sodium azide, NaN^, on an alcoholic 
Sft? <=^°^°-acetate, is a colourless liipiid, b.-pt. 

mm. pressure, and has a sweet odour sugges- 
tave of chloroform. Prom this ester triazo-<iceMc acid, rn.-pt. 
16 , and almost as strong an acid as bromo-acctic, and Iriazo- 
m.-pt. 58 , have been obtained by the ordinary 
inetUods. Inazo-acetone, acetonyl-azoimide, N.,-Cir,-CO-Cll 
ob amed from ohloro-acetone, is a colourless liquid, b.-pt. 54“ 
nder 2 mm. pressure. It has the properties of a ketone o g 

SS ^ “--Pt- 152°, and is instantly decom- 

posed by alkalis. Ethyl a-tnaao-propiemie and the isomorio 
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g-oompound, have been prepared, and also a4riazo-propionio 
add, CHa'CHNg-COgH, the last of which has been resolved 
into'optically active components. Ethyl- p-triazo-propionate is so 
readily decomposed by alkalis that the corresponding acid and 
amide have not been prepared. Allyl-azoimide, CH 2 :CH-CH 2 - 
Ng, b.-pt. 76-5°; triazo-ethyl alcohol, Ng-CHg-CHa-OH, b.-pt. 
60° /8 mm.; triazo-acetaldehyde, an oil, together with numerous 
esters derived from triazo-ethyl alcohol, have been prepared. 
Bis-triazo-compounds can be obtained, e.g. his-triazo-ethane, 
Ng-CHa’CHg-Ng, and ethyl bis-triazo-acetate, CH(Ng) 2 -C 02 Et, 
but are extremely explosive. Triazo-malonic acid and ethyl 
triazo-acetoacetate appear to be incapable of existence, but 
substituted derivatives, e.g. CHy-CO*CNgMc*COgEt, and even 
a bis-triazO"Compound, CH3-C0*C(Ng)g-C02B]t, are known. 
Triazo-ethylene, Ng-CH-.CHg, can be ol)tained by eliminating 
hydrogen iodide from triazo-ethyl iodide. It is a pale-yellow 
liquid, b.-pt. 26°, and yields an oily dibroinide. Numcirous 
aromatic triazo-compounds have also becm prepared, mainly 
from diazonium salts. (Cf. J, C. S., 1907, 855, 1350; 1909, 
183; 1910, 126, 254, 1056, 1360, 2570.) 

Diherences of opinion on the structure of the diazene mole- 
cule still exist. (Cf. Sidgwick, J. C. S., 1929, 1108; 1933, 406. 
Also B., 1930, 702, and Waters, p. 110. The cyclic formula I 
was first suggCvsted by Curtins and Lang (J. pr., 1892, [2], 44, 
554) mainly because the hydrazones of a-diketoiies differ in 
properties from the hydrazones of simple ketones; the latter 
were represented by an open chain structure II, and the former 
by ring fornitihe III, and as tlujse give diazemes on oxidation 
the cyclic structure of the diazenes seemed probable, 

.N mi 


The examination of their absorption spectra by Earttzsch 
and LifsekUz (B., 1912, 3022) timdcid to confirm the ring strac- 
ture. ddie non-(;yclic structure of the hydrazones derived from 


a-diketones has I)(‘4in rendenid highly probaldo by the work of 
Forster and Zimmerli (J. 0. S., 1910, 2156) on camphor quinone, 

.CO 

a typical a-diketono, | , which yields two isomeric 


( B ^30 ) 
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monohydrazoncs. Tkese resemble one another so closely in 
chemical properties that they are undoubtedly stereoisomeric 
(geometrical isomerides) and therefore must be represented 
by the open chain structure, as the cyclic formula does not 
admit of stereoisomerism due to the nitrogen part of the 
molecule. Hence the diazenes derived from the hydrazones 
have open chain formulae (IV), as represented by Angeli and 
supported by Thiele (B., 1911, 2522). 

The possibility of an extremely rapid tautomeric change 

: iCHarN.'N IV 

must not, however, be forgotten. 

Practically all the chemical reactions of diazenes are in 
harmony with the open chain structure. This contains a quin- 
quevalent nitrogen atom, and not the ordinary azo group as 
in diazobenzene; this group is generally reactive, yet in the 
numerous reactions of the aliphatic diazo-compound such a 
group does not take part (cf. Forster and Cardwell, J. C. S., 
1913, 861; also Staudinger, B., 1916, 1884). 

In a similar manner hydrazoic acid and its derivatives are 
represented by open chain formulae, e.g. HN:N;N. Such a 
structure accounts for the fact that by the action of Grignard 
reagents azides yield diazo-amino-compounds: 

R-N : H H R-H : N-NHR'. 

Parachors, on the other hand, are distinctly in favour of the 
cyclic structure (Lindemann and Thiele, B., 1928, 1629, cf. 
however, SidgwieJe, J. 0. S., 1929, 1108.) 

Carbon pemitride, CN 4 , N;C'N:N;N, is formed by the action 
of cyanogen bromide on sodium azoimide. It forms colourless 
needles melting at 36°, explodes at 170°~180°, and its aqueous 
solution rapidly hydrolyses to hydrazoic acid and carbon 
dioxide (C. E„ 1912, 154, 1232). 

Carbon subnitride, C 3 N 2 , obtained by heating tetraiodo- 
glyoxalin (Chap. XLII, B.) at 420°, is a brown-black amorphous 
substance, and in many respects resembles animal charcoal 
(B,, 1913, 3129). 
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G. Alkyl Derivatives of Phosphorus, Arsenic, &c. 

1. PHOSPHOBUS 

Just as amines are derived from ammonia, so from phos- 
pliuretted hydrogen, PHg, are derived primary, secondary, 
and tertiary phosphines by the exchange of hydrogen for 
alkyl radicals, and to these must likewise be added quaternary 
compounds, the phosphonium bases. The phosphines corre- 
spond closely with the amines in composition and in some of 
their properties, e.g. they are not saponifiable. But they differ 
from them in the following points: 

1 . Like phosphuretted hydrogen itself, the alkyl phosphines 
are only feebly basic; thus ethyl phosphine does not affect 
litmus, and its salts are decomposed by water. The salts of 
the secondary and tertiary compounds are not decomposed, 
thus showing that the presence of alkyl radicals tends to 
strengthen the basic properties of the compound. 

2 . Like phosphuretted hydrogen they are readily inflam- 
mable, and they are consequently rapidly oxidized in the air 
and readily take fire of themselves. 

3 . As the phosphorus atom in these compounds shows a 
tendency to pass from the ter- to the quinque-valent state, 
many of the phosphines behave as unsaturated compounds; 
they combine with oxygen, sulphur, halogens, &;c., for ex- 
ample, (CIl3)3PO, (CH3)3PS, (CH3)3PCl2, and a compound 
(CH3)3P, CSg, in the form of red plates. The products ob- 
tained on oxidation are characteristic, and may be regarded 
as derived from phosphoric acid, 0:P(0H)3, by the replace- 
ment of one or more OH groups by one or more alkyl radicals. 

CHa-PHg, with nitric acid, yields CHs-PO(OH)2, mathyl-phosphonic 
acid. 

(CH3)2PH, with nitric acid, yields (CH8)2*PO-OH, dimethyl-phosphMc 
acid. 

(0H3)8P, on oxidation in the air, yields (CH3)3PO, trimethyl-phosphine 
oxide. 

4 . Corresponding with the disagreeable smell of phos- 
phuretted hydrogen, they possess an excessively strong stupe- 
fying odour; thus ethyl phosphine has a perfectly overpower- 
ing smell, and excites on the tongue and deep down in the 
throat an intensely bitter taste. 

Formation , — The tertiary phosphines and quaternary com- 
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pounds aie formed directly from phosphine and an alkyl 
iodide. (Cf. Amines, formation 2). 

PHa + 3C2H5I = PCCaHs)^ + SHI. 

2. According to Hofmann (1871), primary and secondary 
phosphines are formed by heating phosphonium iodide and an 
alhyl iodide with zinc oxide, e.g.: 

SOgHgl + 2PH4I + ZnO - 2P(C2H6)H2, HI + Znlj* + HaO. 

They can be separated from one another by decomposing 
the salts of the primary phosphines by water, as already 
mentioned. 

3. The tertiary phosphines are produced from calcium 
phosphide and an alkyl iodide, a reaction first observed by 
Thenard in 1846. 

4. Also from phosphorus trichloride and zinc methyl, or 
magnesium alkyl iodides {Auger and Billy, 0., 1904, 139, 597). 

5. The phosphonium salts are formed by the combination 
of tertiary phosphines with an alkyl haloid, and closely re- 
semble the corresponding ammonium compounds. 

Tri-ethyl phosphine, P(C 2 H 5 ) 3 , has no alkaline reaction. 
When concentrated it possesses a stupefying, and when dilute 
a pleasant hyacinth-like odour. 

It forms a 'peroxide, PEtgOg, which is a powerful oxidizing 
agent, and hence tri-ethylphosphine can be used as an oxygen 
carrier, e.g. for the oxidation of indigotin by air. 

Tetramethyl-phosphonium hydroxide, P(CLT 3 )^OH, yields 
trimethyl-phosphine oxide and methane when heated: 

P(OH3)40H » P(CH,),0 + CH4. 

2. ARSENIC 

The similarity of arsenic to phosphorus and nitrogen is 
further exemplified by the analogous compounds which it 
forms with alkyl radicals. In virtue, however, of the more 
metallic character of arsenic, it does not show the same 
tendency to combine with alkyl radicals and hydrogen at 
the same time, but forms derivatives containing alkyl groups 
and electro-negative elements like chlorine or oxygon. 
Arsenic analogues of methylamines have been T)rtij)s,re(l, and 
are very imstable. (Be/in, Am. C. J., 1905, 83, 120.) Tri- 
methyl-arsine, analogous to trimethylamino and trimethyl- 
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pliosphine, is well known. Examples of primary and secondary 
compounds are metkyl-arsine dickloride, CH3*AsCl2, dimetkyl- 
arsine ckloride, (CH3)2AsCl, and analogous substances. 
They are colourless liquids of stupefying odour, exerting 
in some cases an unbearable irritating action upon tke mucous 
membrane. Tbey do not possess basic properties. In 
addition to these there exist also quaternary compounds, 
arsonium salts, which are analogous to the quaternary phos- 
phonium salts. 

The halogen of the chlorine compounds is easily replaceable 
by its equivalent of oxygen. Thus, corresponding with the 
compound E*AsCl2 there is an oxide E*AsO and a sulphide 
R'AsS, and with the chloride E2ASCI an oxide (£2^8)20. 
These oxides, liquid or solid, are compounds of stupefying 
odour, and behave like basic oxides; hydrochloric acid recon- 
verts them into the corresponding chlorides. 

Here, also, the tendency of arsenic to change from the 
tervalent to the quinquevalent state is especially marked. 
The above chlorides and trimethyl-arsine itself all combine 
with two atoms of chlorine to compounds of the type AsX^. 
The above oxygen compounds of the type ASX3 and also tri- 
methyl-arsine are consequently oxidizable to compounds con- 
taining one 0 atom or two OH groups more, acids or oxides 
which are also formed from the chlorides of the type AsXs 
by exchange of halogen for 0 or OH, e.g. cacodyl oxide, 


(MegAsjgO, to cacodylic acid, McgA 



OH 

0 


These products 


are therefore completely analogous to the phosphonic and 
phosphinic acids and phosphine oxides already described. 

The compounds As(CH3)xCl5_x, of the type AsXg, when 
heated, decompose into methyl chloride and compounds 
As(CH3)x«.iCl4_x, of the type AsXg, this elimination of methyl 
chloride taking place the more readily the fewer methyl 
groups are present in the molecule; thus As(CH3)3Cl2 br( 3 aks 
up when somewhat strongly heated, As(CH3)2Cl3 at and 
As(CH3)Cl4 at 0°, i.e. the last-named is only stable when in 
a freeiiing-mixture. When, therefore, chlorine acts upon 
As(CH3)Cl2 at the ordinary temperature, the reaction appears 
to be one of direct exchange of aUcyl for chlorine, thus: 


As(CH,)Cl, + Cl, - AbOI, + OH,OL 
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The tertiary arsines are formed: 

1. From sodium arsenide and alkyl iodide {Cahours and 
Riche) : 

AsNag + SOaHsI = As(C 2 H 6)3 + 3NaI. 

2. From arsenions chloride and (a) zinc alkyl {Hofmann)^ 
or (b) magnesium alkyl halide {Pfeifer, B., 1904, 4620; 
Sauvage, C., 1904, 139, 674; Hibbert, B., 1906, 160), 

Trimethyl-arsine, As(CH 3 ) 3 , and triethyl-arsine, As(C 2 H 5 ) 3 , 
are liquids sparingly soluble in water. They fume in the air, 
and are thereby oxidized to tri-methyl- or -ethyl-arsine oxide. 

Tri-methyl-arsine is formed by the action of certain moulds, 
especially Penicillium brevicaule on a mixture containing carbo- 
hydrate and an arsenite or arsenious oxide. The same organism 
has the power of methylating both sulphur and selenium 
compounds (Chap. LXIX, 0.). 

The secondary arsines are obtained from cacodyl and 
cacodyl oxide, which are formed when a mixture of potassium 
acetate and arsenious oxide is distilled {Cadet, 1760): 

/As:0 /A8(CH3)2 

0 <; + 4CH3-C02K » 0 < + 2 CO 3 + 2 CO 3 K,. 

^As:0 \As(CH3)a 

The distillate of cacodyl and cacodyl oxide so obtained, 
and termed alkarsin fumes in the air and is spontaneously 
inflammable {Cadet's '‘fuming arsenical liquid’’). Hydro- 
chloric acid acts upon it to form cacodyl chloride {Bunsen, 
1838), and caustic-potash solution gives pure cacodyl oxidie, 
As 2 ( 0 H 3 ) 40 , a liquid of stupefying odour which produces 
nausea and unbearable irritation of the nasal mucous mem- 
brane; it boils without decomposition, and is insoluble in 
water and of neutral reaction. It yields salts with acids, 
e.g. cacodyl chloride with hydrochloric acid: 

0(AsMe2)3 -f 2HC1 - 2AsMe3Cl + H 3 O. 

^ The chloride is a liquid of even more stupefying odour and 
violent action than the oxide, and its vapour is spontaneously 
inflammable. When heated with zinc clippings in an atmo- 
sphere of carbon dioxide, it yields the free cacodyl, As 2 (CIL)- 
(from /ca/ccuaTys, ‘' stinking ”), a colourless spontaneously in- 
+ ^ liquid insoluble in water and boiling undecoinposed 

at 17 U , and with a nauseous odour which produces vomiting 
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Cacodyl plays, tlierefore, the part of a simple electro-positive 
element; it is a true organic element ’’ {Bunsen). 


Cacodylic acid, 


.0 

OH 


is crystalline, soluble 


in 


water, odourless, and poisonous. It forms crystallizable salts. 
For more complex Arsenic Compounds see Chap. LXVI. 


SUMMARY 




Compounds 
with Chlorine 

Oxides 

Acids 

Primary 

Methyl- 

Methyl- 

Methyl- 

Methyl- 


arsine 

arsine tetra- 

arsine 

arsenic acid. 


dichloride. 

chloride, 

oxide. 

0:AsMe(OH)2. 


AsMeCla. 
B.-p. 133". 

AsMeCh. 

AsMeO. 
B.-p. 96°. 

Solid plates. 

Secondaiy 

Cacodyl 

Cacodyl 

Cacodyl 

Cacodylic 

chloride. 

trichloride. 

oxide, 

acid, 


AsMe^Cl. 
B.-p. 100°. 

A.slMe2Cl3. 

(A8Me2)20. 
B.-p. 160°. 

0 1 AsMeg'OH. 
Prisms. 
M.-p. 200°. 

Tertiary 

Trimethyl- 
arsine, 
AsMeg. 
B.-p. 70°. 

Trimethyl- 

arsine 

diohloride, 

AsMegCla. 

Trimethyl- 

arsine 

oxide, 

AsMegO. 

Solid. 



3. ANTIMONY, BORON, AND SILICON COMPOUNDS 

Alkyl derivatives of antimony are also known, e.g. Tri- 
methylstibine, a spontaneously inflammable liquid with a 
garlic odour; Antimony pentamethyl, SbMeg, a non-poisonous 
volatile liquid ; and Tetramethylstibonium hydroxide, 
SbMe^'OH, a solid resembling caustic potash. Mixed de- 
rivatives, e.g. SbEtgPh and SbEtPhg can be obtained by 
heating the mixture of SbCls and SbPhg, first forming SbPhClg 
and SbPhgCl, and then treating these with magnesium ethyl 
bromide. The trialkyl-derivatives of bismuth, e.g. BiMcg, are 
unstable, and bismuthonium compounds are not known. 

Boron tri-ethyl, B(C2H5)3 (Frankland), is a spontaneously 
inflammable liquid which burns with a green flame with 
deposition of much soot; and boron trtmethyl, B(CH3)3, ar 
analogous gas of an unbearable stinking smell. 
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The silicon compounds (Friedel and Crafts), in contradis- 
tinction to the foregoing, resemble methane and the paraffins 
rather than the spontaneously inflammable silicon hydride, 
and are very stable in the air. Tetramethyl silicane, 81(0113)4, 
is a mobile liquid similar to pentane, and floats on water. Tetra- 
ethyl silicane or Silicononane, SiEt4, is also known, and gives 
rise to numerous derivatives corresponding with those of 
tetraethyl methane, e.g. SiCgHigCl, SiCgHig-O-CO-CHg, 
SiCgHig-OH, Silicononyl alcohol, &c. Of. Chap. L, B., and 
for nomenclature, Kipping, J. 0. S., 1912, 423. Numerous 
organic derivatives of silicon have been described by Kipping 
during the years 1901-1929. 


H. Organo -Metallic Compounds: Grignard 
Reagents 

Most of the important metals form definite compounds with 
alkyl groups. The composition of these organo-metailic or 
metallo-orgamc compounds almost always corresponds with 
that of the metallic chlorides from which they are derived 
by the replacement of halogen by alkyl. They are colourless, 
mobile liquids which boil, without decomposition, at relatively 
low temperatures ; they often decompose violently with water 
and burn explosively in the air, but in other cases they are 
stable, both in water and air. To the former category belong 
the magnesium, zinc, and aluminium alkyls, and to the latter 
the mercury, lead, and tin compounds. As most of tlie com- 
pounds are volatile, their molecular weights can be deter- 
mined, as the alkyl radicals are monovalent. Examples are: 
ZnMeg, CdMeg, HgEtg. AlMog, PbMe4, SnEt4, 

The physical and chemical properties of these compounds 
favour their covalent structure, e.g. the zinc in ZnMcg has 
an outer shell of four electrons. 

Compounds are also known which contain lialogcn as well 
as alkyl radicals combined with a metal, e.g. CHg-Mg-Br. They 
are known as Grignard compounds. They behave like salts. 
The halogen in them can be replaced by hydroxyl, whcrely 
basic compounds result, compounds which are often much 
more strongly basic than the corresponding metallic hydroxides, 
in accordance with the electro-positive character of the alco- 
hol radical. Such hydroxides or oxides cannot be volatilized 
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without decomposition. Compounds of the type, CHg-Mg-I, 
are very readily prepared from their components (Mg -f* CHgl) 
in dry ethereal solution, and are largely made use of as syn- 
thetical reagents. 

The organo-metallio compound may be prepared: 

1. By treating the alkyl halide with the metal in q;uestio<ii. 
In this way zinc-, magnesium-, and mercury-alkyls are got: 

Mg, + 2CH3I = Mg(CH3), + Mgl,. 

The mixed organo-metallic compounds (p. 139), e.g. CHa-Mg*! 
or CgHg-Zn*!, are probably formed as iirfcermediate products. 

2. Numerous metallic compounds have been prepared by 
double decomposition between zinc-alkyl and the metallic 
chlorides, or more recently by the action of the mixed mag- 
nesium compounds on the metallic chloride. Pfeiffer (B., 19p4, 
319, 1125, 4617,) Eibhert (B., 1907, 160) have prepared 
numerous tin, lead, and mercury compounds by this method: 

2 C 2 H 5 -Mg*I + HgCl, == Hg(C,HB), + MgCl, + 

and a compound Pb( 06 H 5)3 analogous to triphenylmethyl 
(Chap. LII, Bl), has also been isolated (B., 1919, 2165). 
Kipping has used Grignard reagents for synthesizing various 
organo-silicon compounds (J. C. S., 1907-1915). 

Potassium- and Sodium methyl, K(CH 3 ) and Na(CH 3 ), 
Potassium- and Sodium ethyl, K(C 2 H 5 ) and Na(C 2 H 5 ), and 
similar derivatives, e.g. sodium benzyl, Na-CHg-CgHg, are 
formed by the action of the alkali metal on the corresponding 
mercury compound in dry benzene. They are mostly colour- 
less amorphous solids and burn in contact with the air. The 
benzyl compound is a red crystalline compound and its 
ethereal solution is an electrolyte {Schlench and Eolz, B., 1917, 
262). They combine with carbon dioxide, yielding the alkali 
salts of carboxylic acids. 

Zinc methyl or methide, Zn(CH 3)2 {FranUmd, 1849), is 
prepared according to method 1: 

(I) CH3I + Zn » Zn(CH3l); ( 11 ) 2Zn(CH3)I * Zn(OE^)^ + Zn\. 

The first stage is completed upon warming, and the second 
upon distilling the resulting product. The zinc is conveniently 
used in the form of the “ copper-zinc couple and the reaction 
is facilitated by the addition of ethyl acetate, the reason for 
this not being known. Zinc methyl is a colourless, mobile, 

( B 4S0 ) 6 • 
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strongly refracting liquid of very piercing and repulsive smell 
B.-pt. 46°; sp. gr. 1*39. It is spontaneously combustible and 
burns with a brilliant reddish -blue flame (the zinc flame), with 
formation of zinc oxide, but may be distilled in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide. When the supply of oxygen is limited, 
zinc methoxide, Zn(OCH3)2, is formed. It reacts violently 
with water, yielding methane and Zn(OII)2, and with methyl 
iodide gives ethane. It is employed in the preparation of 
secondary and tertiary alcohols and of ketones. Iodine con- 
verts it into zinc-methyl iodide, ZnCHgl, white plates (see 
above), and methyl iodide; an excess of iodine yields zinc 
iodide and methyl iodide. 

Zinc ethyl, Zn(C2H5)2 b.-pt. 118°, sp. gr. 1*18, closely re- 
sembles zinc methide. 

The mercury compounds, HgMca and HgEtg, are produced 
by method of formation 1, also by method 2. They arc colour- 
less liquids of peculiar sweetish and unpleasant odour, and 
boil respectively at 95° and 159°. They are permanent in the 
air, but inflammable, and both — especially the methyl com- 
pound— are very poisonous. 

Aluminium methyl, A1(CH3)3, is spontaneously inflammable 
and decomposes violently with water. B.-pt. 130°. 

Lead tetraethyl is formed according to method 2, with 
separation of lead: 

2PbCl2 + 2Zn(CH3)a PblCHgh + Pb + 2ZnCl2, 

or on large scale by the action of ethyl chloride at a high 
temperature on an alloy of sodium and lead: 

4EtCl + 4Na + Pb PbEt, + 4NaCl, 

It is stable in the air and is mixed with petrol (1 in 1000) 
to prevent knocking (pre-ignition) in internal-combustion 
engines,^ The hydroxide, Pb(CH3)3*OH, forms pointed prisms, 
smells l^e mustard, and is a strong alkali; thus, it saponifies 
fats, drives out ammonia from its salts, precipitates metallic 
salts, &c. The compound Pb2(C2H5)o is also known. 

The tin compounds are similar (Ladenburg, FranUand). 

Tin tetramethyl, Sn(CH3)4, Tin tetraethyl, Sn(C2H5)4, Tin 
(riethyl, Sn2(C2H6)G, Tin dimethyl, 8112(0113)4, &c., are of in- 
terest as indicating the quadrivalence of tin. 
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GBIGNARD REAGENTS* 

For a mimber of years the zino alkyl compounds were of 
considerable importance, as they were used for synthesizing 
different types of carbon compounds, more particularly hydro- 
carbons, secondary and tertiary alcohols and ketones, and the 
structural formulae given to products were largely based on 
these syntheses. 

Since 1900 the metallic alkyls have been almost completely 
replaced by the mixed organo-magnesium compounds intro- 
duced by Grigmrd (C. E., 1900, 130, 1322; 1901, 132, 558), 
and hence commonly known as Grignard reagents. They 
are of enormous value in Synthetic Chemistry. Analogous 
aluminium compounds, EAICI 2 and RgAlCl, are also used 
(J. Org. 1940, 106). 

The reagents are prepared by dissolving dry magnesium 
ribbon or filings in a dry ethereal solution of an alkyl bromide 
or iodide : 

Mg 4- C 2 H 5 I O^Hg-Mg-I. 

Aromatic compounds in which halogen is attached either 
to the side chain or nucleus react in a similar manner (cf. 
Chap. XIX, B.) and even unsaturated halides can be used in 
presence of a carbonyl compound (B., 1922, 2754, 2770), but 
dihalides are very rarely used. 

For effects of small amounts of impurities cf. J. S. C. I., 
1934, 214T, also J. A. C. S., 1929, 1579. 

In many cases it is not necessary to prepare the actual 
Grignard compound; a mixture of the alkyl or aryl halide and 
magnesium with dry ether is added to the reagent on which 
it is to react {Davies and Kijp'ping, J. C. S., 1911, 296). 

The Grignard reagent does not exist as such in the ethereal 
solution, but in the form of an additive compound with ether, 
i.e. MgCHgl, 2(C2H5)20. This additive compound can be 
isolated by removing the ether and warming the residue under 
reduced pressure at 100°, and is relatively stable, and can be 
represented by the co-ordinate structure: 



The alkyl magnesium halides are also formed when benzene 

* F. Bunge, Organo-^magnesium Verhindungen (Stuttgart, 1032). 
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is used, but a mucli higher temperature is required, and a 
trace of ether or of a tertiary amine accelerates the reaction. 

The Grignard reagents react readily with water or -mth 
alcohols yielding hydrocarbons and a compound xl*0'MgI. 

CgHg-OH + OHj-Mg-I CaHg-O-Mgl + CH^. 

Based on. this reaction, a process has been worked out for 
estimating hydroxy groups in carbon compounds {Hihhert and 
Sudborough, J. C. S., 1904, 933; Zercweiinoff^ B., 1907, 2023), 
and consists in measuring the volume of methane evolved. 
In a somewhat similar manner the reaction may be used for 
differentiating primary, secondary, and tertiary amines, ^ as 
the first contains two, the second one, and the last no reactive 
hydrogen atoms in their molecules {Sudborough and Hibbert). 
With H 2 O 2 a Gripard reagent yields the corresponding alcohol, 
e.g. isobutyl or isoamyl alcohol. 

As synthetic reagents the Grignard compounds may react 
in one of three ways: 

1 . With reactive hydrogen atoms, e.g. in ‘OH, -COOH, 
•NH 2 , -NHE, ;CH, or the hydrogen atom of a reactive methy- 
lene group. The product formed from an alcohol and a Grig’- 
nard reagent can, by the action of an alkyl halide, yield an 
ether: 

R-CHa'OH R-CHg-OMgl; 

R-CHg-OMgl + CaHgBr-^R-CHa'OOsH,. 

If a primary or secondary amine is used and the product 
treated with methyl sulphate, the N-methyl derivative of the 
amine is formed. 

2. With the halogen atom of an allcyl halide, halogonatod 
ester or an acid chloride. 

(a) C^Hg'Mg-Br + CgH^Br + MgBr^. 

(b) CHaMgBr + BrCHg-COoEt GHvCH^-COaEt + MgRr^. 

(c) OA-MgBr + CHs-CO-Ol CaHg-OO-CHa + MgBrOL 

In reaction (a) the hydrocarbon often contains an olefine 
(J. A. C. S., 1918, 833; J. C. S., 1931, 3067). 

As a rule the reaction (c) does not stop at the formation of 
the ketone, but proceeds further as described under 3 . 

3. The addition of CH 3 and Mgl to unsaturated linkings; 
the commonest of these is the addition to the * 0 : 0 , carbonyl 
group, but can also occur at 0:0, C:N, &o. 
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The syntheses of alcohols — ^primary, secondary, and tertiary 
— are based on the addition of the Grignard to a carbonyl group 
and the reaction of the product with water or a dilute acid. 

(a) With formaldehyde H-CH:0, the product is a primary 
alcohol : 


/OMgBr /OH 

H,G : 0 + C AMgBr - - H,C<; - ■ H,C<^ 


(6) With other aldehydes the product is a secondary alcohol : 

/OMgBr 


CgHs-CH : 0 + CgH^MgBr CgHg-CH/ 

/OH 

C2H5-CH< 


(c) With a ketone the product is a tertiary alcohol: 

< OMgBr /OH 

(CH3)2C< 

C^Hg ^C2H5 


with the exception of certain aa-substituted ketones when 
secondary alcohols are formed (Annales, 1921, IX, 16, 354). 

Tertiary alcohols are also formed from acid chlorides or 
esters and a Grignard reagent (cf. p. 80). In these reactions 
it is probable that ketones are first formed by the exchange 
of the Cl of the acid chloride or the OEt of the ester for the 
alkyl group of the Grignard reagent. 

It is clear that if dialdehydes, diketones, or esters of dibasic 
acids are used dihydric alcohols (glycols) will be formed. 

In the preparation of an alcohol, especially in the aromatic 
series, it frequently happens that an olefine hydrocarbon is 
formed instead of the alcohol, especially when a high tem- 
perature is used, and is to be attributed to the elimination 
of Br-Mg-OH from the additive compound of the ketone or 
aldehyde and Grignard reagent (cf. Chap. XVIII, B.). 

Grignard reagents are extremely useful for preparing the 
alkyl and aryl derivatives of many metals and non-metals, 
(cf. p. 137), by the reaction between the halogen derivatives of 
these and Grignard compounds. 

^^-Dialkyl hydxoxylamines N(C 2 H 5 ) 2 *OH are formed by 
the action of alkyl magnesium bromides on nitro paraffins, on 
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esters of nitrous acid, and even esters of rdtric acid (J. C S 
1921, 251). 


Grignard compounds react witli the ethyl esters of aliphatic 
solphonic acids yielding sulphones (p. 100). 

+ R-Mg-Br -> >S 
EtO/ 

>S<C + EtO-Mg-Br. 

R/ ^0 




\OMgBr 


EtO- 


x: 


The esters of aromatic sulphonic acid do not react in the 
same maimer (Ferns and Lajnoorth, J. C. S., 1912, 283. 

With dibromo derivatives of saturated hydrocarbons mag- 
nesium can behave in one of two ways, (a) It can remove 
the halogen as magnesium bromide yielding an olefine or even 
a cyclic hydrocarbon, e.g. 1 : 2-dibromoethane yields ethylene 
and 1 : 3-dibromopropane yields cyclopropane with some propy- 
lene (Grignard). (b) With compounds such as 1 : l-dibromobu- 
tane, 1 : 5-dibromopentane and 1 : 7-dibromoheptane, a certain 
amount of the dima,gnesium compound BrMg(CnH 2 n)xMgBr is 
formed, but there is no formation of cyclic or unsaturated 
hy^ocarbons and no mono magnesium compound of the type 
BrMgCOnHanlxBr can be isolated (Von Braun and Sobecki B 

PTTrV nw tJie type CH,Br’ 

unrsr-^ojigjn-LJljiJr reacts with magnesium giving an un- 

(B*“mt ^®2--CH(CHi,)„-CHj-MgBr 

The magnesiim compounds of the type BrMg-(CH,)„-MgBr 
have been used for preparing cyclic compounds containing mer- 
c^and other elements as part of the ring (Chap. XXXIX). For 
the use of Gr^gwd compounds in preparation of benzene hy- 
^ocarbons see Chap. XVIII, A.; acids. Chap. VI, A., and XXVI 
formation 5A; ketones. Chap. V, B.; aldehyL, Chap. XXV B • 
tertaary alcohols. Chap. XXX; sulphinic acids. Chap. Slir 

A reaction analogous to the Grignard reaction and ofcon- 

ms/cy reaction (cf. Chap. XI, B.), m which zinc, an alkyl iodide 
(the ester of a brominated acid (B., 1887, 1210; 1896, 2838) « 
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even a cUoro ester if a little copper powder is added to the 
zinc) react with a ketone. The active reagent is of the type 
Br-Zn-CHg-COaEt, analogous to Grignard reagent, and the 
product is a j8-hydroxy ester, e.g. H 0 -CMe 2 *CH 2 *C 02 Et.^ 

The unsaturated compound CHgtAlI from ethylene iodide 
and A1 in the presence of ether forms an additive compound 
with iodine (C. E,, 1922, 174, 112). 


V. ALDEHYDES AND KETONES, CnH2nO 

The aldehydes and ketones are substances which are re- 
spectively formed by the oxidation of the primary and secon- 
dary alcohols, the oxidation consisting in the elimination of 
two atoms of hydrogen from each molecule of alcohol. 

The aldehydes are formed from the primary alcohols, and 
are easily converted by further oxidation into the correspond- 
ing acids containing an equal number of carbon atoms, oxygen 
being taken up. They possess in consequence strongly reduc- 
ing properties. 

The ketones result from the oxidation of the secondary 
alcohols, and are more difficult to oxidize further; they do 
not possess reducing properties. Their oxidation does not 
lead to acids containing an equal number of carbon atoms in 
the molecule, but to others containing a smaller number, the 
carbon chain being broken. 

The lower members of both classes are neutral liquids of 
peculiar smell, readily soluble in water and readily volatile, 
only CHgO being gaseous. As the number of carbon atoms 
increases they become less soluble, and their odour becomes 
less marked with rise of boiling-point until the highest mem- 
bers are solid, odourless like paraffin, and only capable of being 
distilled under reduced pressure. 

The aldehydes closely resemble the ketones as regards modes 
of formation and also in many of their properties. 

Both groups of compounds contain the carbonyl :C:0 
group, but in the aldehydes this is always attached to a hy- 
drogen atom, and also to an all^yl group or a second hydrogen, 
e.g. CH3*C0*H and H*CO*H, whereas in a ketone it is attached 
to two alkyl groups, e.g. CaHs-CO-CgHg. 
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A. Aldehydes 

The homologous series of the aldehydes, CnHgnO, corre- 
sponds exactly with that of the acids, 0nH2n02. They form 
ii group of compounds exactly intermediate between the 
primary alcohols and the fatty acids. Each primary alcohol 
by the loss of hydrogen yields an aldehyde, and this by the 
addition of oxygen yields a fatty acid : 

B 

H-CHa-OH ^ H H- 

- 2H ^ + 0 

/H OH, 

CHa-CHa-OH ^ CH^- &o. 

Their beiling-points are decidedly lower than those of the 
corresponding alcohols, and rise, in the normal aldehydes, 
at first by about 27® for each CH 2 , and later on by a less 
amount. 

Nomenclature, — The name aldehyde is derived from aZ(cohol), 
deAyd(rogenatus), i.e. an alcohol from which hydrogen has 
been removed. The various aldehydes are named accord- 
ing to the acids to which they give rise on oxidation. For 
example, H-CHO formaldehyde, CHg-CHO acetaldehyde, &c. 
According to the Geneva Congress, the aldehydes receive 
names ending in al, e.g. ethanal for acetaldehyde. 

Modes of Formation, — 1. By the regulated oxidation of the 
primary alcohols, CnH 2 n^_iOH, by potassium dichromate or 
manganese dioxide and dilute sulphuric acid, with higher 
alcohols other products, e.g. acids, and especially esters are 
also formed; often slowly by atmospheric oxygen, especially 
in the presence of bone-black or platinum: 

OHa-OHa-OH + O ■« 0Ha*CH:0 + H^O. 

The best method is often the catalytic dehydrogenation of 
the alcohol at 300® (cf. Chap. XLIX, C.). 

2. From the acids of the acetic series, by distilling a mixture 
of their calcium or barium salts with calcium or l)arium 
formate^ {Limj>richt), The formic acid acts in this instance m 
a reducing agent, producing calcium carbonate, thus: 

CHa-COOoa + HCOOoa -« eHa-OHO + CaCO*. (ca - 4 Oa.) 
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3. From the dihalogen substitution products of the hydro- 
carbons containing the group -CHXg, by superheating with 
water or by boiling with water and PbO: 

CHa-CHCla + H^O « CHg-CHO + 2HCL 

4. From Grignard reagents (Chap. IV, H.), and ethyl formate 
or ethyl orthoformate. 

5. Ajdl interesting synthesis is from acetylene hydrocarbons 
by the addition of water under the influence of sulphuric acid 
and a mercury salt. 

CH ; CH + HaO CHs-OH : 0. 

(Cf. Chap. LI, F.) 

6. An aldehyde can also be formed from a nitrile by the 
addition of HCl to 37ield the compound R-CCl : NH, and this on 
reduction or hydrolysis gives the aldehyde R-CH:0 (J. C. S., 
1925, 1874; 1933, 39). 

Constitution . — ^In .the oxidation of the primary alcohols, 
R-CHg'OH, to their corresponding acids, R*CO*OH, the 
alkyl radical E remains unaltered. It must consequently also 
remain unchanged in the intermediate products of the oxida- 
tion, viz. the aldehydes, which therefore possess the constitu- 
tion R-CHO; 

CHgCHg-OH CHa-OHO CHg-CO-OH. 

Alcohol Aldehyde Acetic acid 


The ^dehydes thus contain the group ‘CHO, either ’C-OH 

or former is improbable, as the aldehydes do not, 

as a rule, give reactions characteristic of compounds containing 
hydroxyl radicals. All their properties point to the presence 
of the :C:0 group. The characteristic grouping of all alde- 


hydes is thus the group. This is confirmed by the fact 


yO 

that an acid chloride R*0^ on reduction yields a primary 

alcohol and in certain cases an aldehyde can be isolated (Chap. 
VII, B.): ^ 

yO A) yOH 

R-C5f ^ R-Cf -> R-Cf H 
\ci \h \h. 
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Isomers . — ^Isomerism in the aldehydes is caused solely by 
isomerism in the alkyl radicals K, which are combined with 
the group ‘OHO, and therefore contain an atom of carbon less. 
Otherwise the aldehydes— from CgHgO on— are isomeric with 
the ketones, with the oxides of the olefines (acetaldehyde with 
ethylene oxide, C 2 H 4 O), and with the alcohols of the allylic 
series. 

Behaviour . aldehydes are distinguished by being 
exceptionally chemically active. 

1. The aldehydes are very readily oxidizable, slowly even 
by the air alone, and quickly by chromic acid, salts of the 
noble metals, &c. They consequently reduce an ammoniacal 
solution of silver and often one of copper; this reaction is 
characteristic and is especially delicate in the presence of 
caustic-soda solution. (Formation of silver mirror.) 

The cataljHiic oxidation of acetaldehyde to acetic acid both 
in the gaseous phase at 150-200® and in the liquid phase at 0® 
with ferric oxide is used technically. 

2. The aldehydes are easily reduced by nascent hydrogen, 
e.g, sodium amalgam and dilute acid or zinc dust and glacial 
acetic acid, or best by Al(OEt )3 (of. Ketones), to the primary 
alcohols from which they are derived by oxidation, e.g.: 

CHa-CHO + 2H - CHs-CHa^OH. 

A glycol is formed as a by-product, e.g. butylene glycol, 
CH 3 -CH( 0 H)-CH( 0 H)-CH 3 from CHg-CHiO. 

3. Phosphorus pentachloride and trichloride convert the 
aldehydes into ethylidene chloride and analogous dichloro- 
substitution products of the hydrocarbons; 

CHg-CHO -> CHa-CHCla. 

4. Additive reactions. According to Perkin (J. C. 8 ., 1887, 
808), a solution of acetaldehyde in water contains a certain 
amount of the hydrate, CH 3 *CH( 0 H) 2 . (Cf. Chloral hydrate.) 
This compound is extremely unstable, and has never been iso- 
lated in a pure form. In those reactions in which it might be 
formed, its anhydride (acetaldehyde) is invariably produced, 
e.g. CHs'CHClg wdth alkali yields CH 3 * 0 H:O as final product, 
and not CH 3 -CH(OH) 2 , although this is probably formed as 
an intermediate. 

It follows that a compound with two hydroxyl groups attached 
to the same carbon atom is usually unstable and tends to lose a 
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molecxde of water yielding an aldetyde or ketone. In par- 
ticular cases only can compounds with two such hydroxyl 
groups exist (see Chloral). 

If, in place of water, NaHSOg, NHg, HCN, &c., be employed, 
direct addition to the aldehydes is readily observed, and in 
all these reactions it is concluded that the addition occurs at 
the expense of the doubly-united oxygen atom. A hydrogen 
atom of the substance in question attaches itself to the oxygen 
of the aldehyde, with formation of a hydroxyl group, while 
the residual X (e.g. CN), which was originally bound to the 
afore-mentioned H atom, becomes attached to the carbon: 

CHa-CH.'O + HX = OH3 

Cf. additive reactions of the olefines (p. 46). 

The most important additive reactions are: 

(a) Combination with water, which would lead to a dihydric 
alcohol, does not as a rule take place, for the reasons already 
given. Should the alkyl radical of the aldehyde, however, 
contain several negative atoms, e.g. Cl, then the hydrates are 
capable of existence, for instance chloral hydrate: 

CCla-CHO + HgO == CCl3-CH(OH)2. 

But even in these cases the tendency for water to separate 
is too great to allow of such hydrates behaving as dihydric 
alcohols ; they react rather, for the most part, exactly like the 
aldehydes themselves. (Cf. Pyroracemic and Mesoxalic acids.) 

(b) Occasionally, compounds with alcohol or acetic acid, e.g. 
R*CH(OEt)(OH), or R*CH(OH)(OAc), are met with. They 
are, however, extremely unstable. When the aldehyde is 
heated with (a) an alcohol with a little sulphuric acid or am- 
monium chloride (J. C. S., 1922, 79), or (6) acetic anhydride, 
stable ethers or esters of the hypothetical glycols are obtained: 

(а) CHa'CHO + 2C2H5-OH - CH8-CH(OC2H5)a + H^O. 

(б) CHa-CHO + (CaHaOaO =» CHa-OH(OCaHaOa) 2 . 

The compounds obtained from alcohols, the so-called 
“ acetals ” (see p. 152), are also formed by the partial oxidation 
of primary alcohols, and are hydrolysed by sulphuric acid. 

Corresponding with the acetals are the mercaptals formed 
by heating an aldehyde with a mercaptan, e.g.: 

CH3-CH(SEt)a. 
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(c) Tte aldehydes combine with sodium hydrogen sulphite, 

NaHSOg, &c., to crystalline compounds, readily soluble in water 
but sparingly in alcohol, e.g. C 2 H 4 O, NaHSOs, 11120 . These 
are to be regarded as sulphite derivatives of the ethylidene 
glycols, for instance, CH 3 -CH( 0 H)(- 0 -S 02 Na). (B., 1928, 

179.) They are almost invariably decomposed when heated 
with alkalis or acids and regenerate the aldehydes, and are of 
importance for the separation of aldehydes from mixtures. 

(d) The aldehydes combine with ammonia to aldehyde- 

ammonias, e.g. aldehyde-ammonia, (CHg-CHO, These 

are crystalline compounds, for the most part readily soluble in 
water, sparingly in alcohol, and insoluble in ether. Like the 
bisulphite compounds, they are advantageously used for the 
purification of aldehydes, as they readily yield the aldehydes 
when warmed with dilute acid. (See p. 151.) 

(e) The aldehydes combine with hydrocyanic acid to form 
nitriles of higher acids; thus acetaldehyde yields the com- 


pound CHg-Cffi 


■/ 


OH 


’\]n’ 


ethylidene cyanhydrin. This reaction 


is largely made use of in the preparation of certain hydroxy 
acids, as the cyanhydrins, when hydrolysed, yield hydroxy 
/OH 


acids, e.g. CHg-CH 




^COOH 


lactic acid. 


The action is accelerated by the presence of an alkali or of 
a metallic cyanide, i,e. of the ON ion (cf. W. J. Jones, J. C. S., 
1914, 1560), 

(/) An interesting additive reaction is that between an 
aldehyde and a Grignard compound (p. 141). Thus acetal- 

CH3 . 

dehyde and magnesium ethyl iodide yield ^CILOMgl, 

C2H/ 

Oil. 

and this with water gives methyl-ethyl-carbinol, € 11 * 011 . 

CA 

5. The aldehydes show great tendency to polymerize. (See 
pp. ^ 6 and 48.) In the case of formaldehyde this poly- 
merization occurs spontaneously at the ordinary temperature. 
Acetaldehyde is polymerized upon the addition of small quan- 


• According to Aschan (B., 1915, 874), has ml-pt. 95«9r and is 

OH-CHMe-rfH,(OH)CHMVr^H,(Ori)*CHkeNrL^ ' 
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titles of hydrocliloric, sulphuric, or sulphurous acid, zinc 
chloride, carbonyl chloride, &:c., to para-aldehyde, C6H12O8, 
= (021140)3, at the ordinary temperature, and to meta-alde- 
hyde, (021140)3, at O'". 

Another type of polymerization is the aldol condensation 
(see below and 154). 

6. Aldehyde and several of its homologues, when heated 
with caustic-soda solution, are transformed into a reddish- 
brown resin termed aldehyde-resin, a product insoluble in water 
but soluble in alcohol, and possessing a peculiar odour. Many 
aldehydes are transformed by alkalis into a mixture of equiva- 
lent amounts of alcohol and acid, the Cannizaro reaction (1853), 
or dismutation of aldehydes, a reaction given by most alde- 
hydes which do not polymerize to aldols. 


2R*COH + H 2 O « R-CH^OH + R-CO^H. 


When Al(OEt)3 is used in place of an alkali the product is 
usually the ester R*C0*0*CH2ll and not the alcohol and acid. 

7 . The aldehydes show a great tendency to form condensation 
products with aldehydes, ketones, acids, &c. (See Croton- 
aldehyde, Cinnamic acid, &c.) 


(a) CHs-CHO + CHg'CHO == CHg-CH : CH-CHO + H„0. 
(h) CHg-CO-OHg + R-CHO « CHg-CO CH : CHR + H^O. 
(c) GHg-COgH + R-CHO « R-CH : CH-COgH + H,0. 


It is probable that in all these condensations direct addition 
first occurs; for example, in {a) aldol, CH3*CH(OH)*CH2-CHO, 
IS first formed, and then by the loss of water forms croton- 
aldehyde, CHg-CHiCH-CHO. (See p. 164.) 

8. With hydioxylaEune the aldehydes yield the so-called 
Aldoximes, -water being eliminated (F. Meyer, B., 1882, 2778; 


ch,-ch|o]£5|n-oh - ch3-ch:n-oh + h^o. 


9. The aldehydes react with hydrazines to form the so- 
called Hydrazones, water being eliminated. Phenylhydrazine 
is ^e reagent usually employed, but substituted compounds 
such as p-nitro- and 2 : 4-dinitro-phenylhydrazine are also 
used. 

CH.-CH| (r+~H;i N-NHC.H. = CH^-OH : N-NH-G.H, + H,0. 

Aldchyde-phenyl-hydrazone 
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Most of tie phenylhydrazones are somewhat sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, crystallize very readily, and are made use 
of in identifying different aldehydes. On reduction they 
yield primary amines: 

CHa-CHIN-NH-CeHs + 4H - CHa-CHgNHa + NH^-CeHs. 

10. Moist chlorine and bromine act upon the aldehydes as 
substituents; thus, from acetaldehyde chloral is obtained: 

CHg-OHO + 3 CI 2 “ CClg-CHO + 3HC1. 

11. Sulphuretted hydrogen converts the aldehydes into thio- 
aldehydes. These are compounds of unpleasant aromatic 
odour, which show the same peculiarities of polymerization as 
the aldehydes {Klinger), (Of. B, Baumann^ B., 1890, 60; 
1892, 1419, 3591). 

Eeactions 8 and 9 may also be regarded as condensations. 
It is possible that in all these reactions direct addition first 
occurs, and that water is subsequently eliminated. 

Tests for aldehydes : 

(1) Behaviour with ammoniacal silver-nitrate solution 
(p. 146, and also B., 1882, 1629). 

(2) Behaviour with alkaline bisulphites (p. 148).. 

(3) Behaviour with phenyl-hydrazine and hydroxylamine 
(see above). 

(4) Aldehydes colour a solution of magenta which has been 
decolorized by sulphurous acid {Schiff's reagent) an intense 
violet-red; some ketones and chloral, but not chloral hydrate, 
produce the same effect. 

Formaldehyde, Methanal, H-CH:0, may be regarded as the 
oxide of the divalent methylene radical, CH 2 :. An aqueous 
solution containing methanal is obtained by passing the 
vapour of methyl alcohol with air over heated copper or 
platinized asbestos. Formalin is the commercial 40 per cent 
solution obtained by using copper. It is also a product of the 
action of ozone or of oxygen on methane (B., 1912, 3515; 
J. S. C. L, 1922, 303T). It can be condensed to a volatile 
liqmd boiling at —21®. It is largely used as an antiseptic and 
disinfectant, for hardening organic tissues and gelatin, also for 
condensing with phenols to yield the product known as Bake- 
lite, and is also used as a methylating agent. 

Its chief polymeric forms are; 

(1) Para-formaldehyde, probably (CH^O)^, a white mass, 
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m.-pt. 160®, soluble in water; on heating it yields formaldehyde 
and is used for fumigating rooms in cases of infectious diseases; 
( 2 ) trioxy-methylene, probably (CH 30 ) 3 , a crystalline com- 
pound obtained by cooling the gas to below — 20 ®, is insoluble 
in water, melts at 171° and probably has a cyclic structure; 
it yields formaldehyde when volatilized. (3) Formose (Chap. 
XIV, A.), a mixture of several compounds of the nature of 
glucose. On account of this facility for undergoing polymeriza- 
tion, formaldehyde in all probability plays an important part 
in assimilation by plants. 

It does not form an additive compound with ammonia, but 
condenses to the complex compound C 6 H 12 N 4 , hexamethy- 
leneamine, known commercially as hexamine or urotropine 
and used as a urinary disinfectant. It is also used for esti- 
mating ammonium salts. 

Formaldehyde reacts with sodium hyposulphite NaSOg, 
yielding formaldehyde bisulphite (I) and formaldehyde sul- 
phoxylate (II) (rongalite), a valuable reducing agent used in 
dye works: 

2H0H;0 + (NaSOah + H^O - - OH-CHg-O-SOaNa + OH-CHvSOoNa. 

I H 

By its combination with hydrochloric acid, chloro-methyl 
alcohol (chloro-methanol), CHaC^OH), and hydioxy-chloro- 
methyl ether (chloromethane-oxy-methanol), CHgCl-O-CHgOH, 
are formed. Both of these are colourless liquids, which react 
in many respects like formaldehyde itself. 

Methylal, CH 2 ( 0 CH 3 ) 2 , (see Acetals, p. 147), is frequently 
made use of, instead of formaldehyde, for carrying out conden- 
sation reactions. It is employed in medicine as a soporific, 
and is also used as an extractive for certain scents. B.-pt. 42®. 

Acetaldehyde, Ethanal, Aldehyde, CH 3 *CIIO, was formerly 
termed “ acetyl hydride ”, CgHsO'H (Fourcroy and Tauquelin, 
1890; composition established by Liebig in 1835). It is pre- 
pared by passing ammonia gas into an ethereal solution of the 
crude aldehyde, obtained by oxidizing alcohol with KgOrgO^ 

+ H 2 SO 4 and drying over 0 aCl 2 , washing the precipitated 
aldehyde-ammonia with ether, and finally distilling it with 
dilute sulphuric acid. It is obtained in largo quantity as a by- 
product in the first portions of the distillate First Runnmgs ” 
in the manufacture of spirit. For its production in place of 
vinyl alcohol, CHgiCH-OH, from acetylene, see pp. 54 and 91. 

It is produced commercially (a) by the addition of water to 
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acetylene under the influence of mercury and its salts (p. 54 
and Chap. LI, F.); ( 6 ) by dehydrogenation of alcohol vapour 
by passing over heated copper at 280^^, after each passage 
about 20-25 per cent of the alcohol is dehydrogenated; (o) by 
Dxidizing alcohol vapour with atmospheric oxygen and a silver 
catalyst. As the reaction is endothermic no cooling is required 
and the yield is good. 

It is a colourless mobile liquid, boils at 21°, and has sp. gr. 
about 0 - 8 . Its odour is aromatic and suflocating, and pro- 
duces a Mnd of cramp in the chest when inhaled. It burns 
with a luminous flame, dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and 
iodine, and is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 

Para-aldehyde, CeHigOg, is a liquid sparingly soluble in 
water. It melts at 10 °, and boils at 124°, i.e. more than 100° 
above aldehyde, and is used as a soporific. 

Meta-aldehyde, (C 2 H 40 )x, crystallizes in white prisms in- 
soluble in water, and sublimes at a little over 100 °, but is 
partially reconverted into aldehyde. It is inflamxnable and 
used as a solid fuel (metol). 

Meta-aldehyde is changed back again into ordinary alde- 
hyde by prolonged heating to 115° in sealed tubes, and also, 
as is the case with para-aldehyde, by distillation with some- 
what dilute sulphuric acid. Para-aldehyde reacts in the same 
way as ordinary aldehyde with PCI 5 , but not with NH 3 , 
NaHS 03 , AgNOg, and NHgOH. This constitution of para- 
aldehyde may be represented as: 

/O-OHMev 

CHM< >0 (KehiU and ZinckB). 

A study of these and other polymeric compounds shows that 
with substances of similar structure the one of simpler com- 
position is the more soluble, possesses the lower melting-point, 
and is the more easily vaporized. 

Acetal, CH 3 *CH( 0 C 2 H 5 ) 2 , boils at 104°. It is usually ob- 
tained by the partial oxidation of ethyl alcohol with man- 
ganese dioxide and sulphuric acid, the ac( 5 tal(l(thy<l(i first 
formed condensing with the alcohol with the production of 
acetal. This, as well as methylal, is frequently used instead 
of aldehyde for the carrying out of condensation reactions (see 
p. 149), and like para-aldehydo is used as a diluent in the nitro- 
cellulose industry. 
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Propaldehyde, CgHg-OHO, is present in wood-tar. w-Bntalde- 
hyde is a commercial product used in the rubber industry and 
can be obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of croton- 
aldehyde or passing n-butyl alcohol vapour over heated CuO, 
b.-pt. 73°. w-heptaldehyde (oenanthal), C7H14O, is obtained 
by the dry distillation of castor-oil under diminished pressure. 

Chloral, ^-trichloro-ethanal, CClg-CHO, is a liquid wMch 
boils at 98°, and which — ^when impure — easily changes into 
a solid polymeric modification, meta-chloral, but is regenerated 
from this upon heating. It combines readily with water to 
chloral hydrate, CCl3-CH(OH)2 (see p. 147, a), and with 
alcohol to chloral alcoholate, CCl3*CH(OH)(OC2H5), and tri- 
chloro-acetal, CCl3*CH(0-C2H5)2. The end product of the 
action of chlorine upon alcohol consists chiefly of the last three 
substances. They are all colourless crystalline compounds, 
which are converted into chloral by distilling with sulphuric 
acid, and rectifying over lime. 

Chloral is an oily liquid with a sharp, characteristic odour. 
It combines with sodium bisulphite, ammonia, hydrocyanic 
acid, and acetic anhydride, and reduces an ammoniacal solution 
of silver oxide. It is readily oxidized to trichloracetic acid, 
and decomposed by alkali into chloroform and an alkali for- 
mate (cf. p. 68). 

For properties of aldehydes and their derivatives, cf. Harries^ 
C. Z,, 1916, ii, 991. 

Chloral hydrate, CCl3*CH(OH)2, forms large colourless 
crystals readily soluble in water, melting at 57°, and boiling 
with dissociation at 97°. It acts as a soporific and antiseptic. 
Sulphuric acid converts it into chloral. 

UNSATURATED ALDEHYDES 

Acrolein, Acr-aldehyde, propenal, CHg : CH-CHO, is formed by 
the oxidation of ally! alcohol, by the distillation of fats, and 
by heating glycerol with anhydrous magnesium sulphate (B., 
1912, 204). It is a liquid boiling at 52°, of pungent odour 
(the smell of burning fat being due to it), and of violent action 
upon the mucous membrane of the eyes. It unites in itself 
the properties of an aldehyde and of an unsaturated carbon 
compound, and therefore combines with ammonia and with 
bromine; it also unites with hydrogen bromide to bromo- 
propylaldehyde, CHgBr-CHg-CHO. 
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When distilled, acrolein-ammonia yields picoline, C^H 7 N 
(see Pyridine bases); and crotonaldebyde-ammonia, by an 
analogous reaction, collidine, CgHnN. 

Acrolein can combine with two atoms of bromine to acrolein 
dibromide (dibromoprop-aldehyde), CHaBr-CHBr-CHO, a 
compound which is of importance in the synthesis of the 
sugars. (See Synthesis of Hexoses. Chap. XIV, A.) 

Croton-aldehyde, CHs'CHrCH’CHO. When acetaldehyde 
is left for some time in contact with dilute hydrochloric acid 
or sodium hydroxide, polymerization occurs, and a substance 
termed aldol, j8- or 3-hydroxy-butyraldehyde, is obtained, 
CH3*CH(0H)*CH2*CH0. The constitution of aldol follows 
from its properties. It cannot be readily converted back into 
acetaldehyde, and in this respect differs from the other poly- 
meric forms, viz. meta- and para-aldehyde. This difference is 
due to the fact that in the aldol condensation the union of the 
molecules has been brought about between carbon atoms, and 
hence the relative stability. Aldol when distilled or in pre- 
sence of dehydrating agents yields croton-aldehyde, water 
being eliminated. 

cHs-ch(oh)-ch2-cho « oh8-ch:oh-cho + HjO. 

Aldol is an important intermediate in the manufacture of 
n-butyl alcohol from acetaldehyde. The polymerization to 
aldol is accomplished by alkaline catalysts (1 per cent NagCOg), 
and must be carried out in a non-oxidizing atmosphere and 
with careful temperature control as the reaction is exothermic 
and may become explosive. The dehydration of the aldol to 
crotonaldehyde requires careful regulation of in order to 
avoid formation of resins and the crotonaldehyde is immediately 
removed by excess steam. The last stage viz. the reduction 
of crotonaldehyde to n-butyl alcohol is by hydrogenation in 
either liquid or vapour phase with a nickel catalyst. 

The last two stages may be combined by hydrogenating the 
aldol with a nickel chromite catalyst under pressure. Ee- 
duotion to 1 : 3-butylene glycol, OH-CH 2 *CH 2 *CH(OH)-CH 3 , 
may occur but this becomes dehydrated to crotonyl alcohol, 
0 H'CH 2 *CH:CH*CH 3 , which yields n-butyl alcohol 

The aldol condensation is characteristic of aldehydes with 
the grouping E-CHg-CHO 

2E*0H,-CH : 0 -> E*CH4-CH(OH)-OHR^OH : 0 
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the product being a j8-hydroxyaldehyde. The usual condensing 
agents are KgCOg, KCN, NaO*Ac, dll NaOH. If ZnCl^ is used 
the product is usually the unsaturated aldehyde corresponding 
with crotonaldehyde. The two aldehyde molecules may be 
different, e.g. benzaldehyde and phenylacetaldehyde : 

OeHs-CH : 0 + CeHs-CHa-CH .* 0 CeHs-CH : OH(C«H5)-OH : 0. 

Similarly, certain ketones can react with an aldehyde 
E-CHa’CHO, giving a hydroxyketone or by loss of water an 
unsaturated ketone 

R-CH2*CH:0 + CHg-CO-B' ^ E-CH20H(0H)'0Ha-C0-R' 

^ech2-ch:ch-co-r'. 

{Morgan and Hardy, C. I., 1933, 518.) 


B. Ketones 

The lowest member of the series, Acetone, contains three 
atoms of carbon. The higher members, from O 12 on, are solid. 
They are all lighter than water; e.g. the sp. gr. of acetone is 
0-81 at 0°. 

Occurrence . — Acetone is present in urine, methyl-nonyl 
ketone in oil of rue, and also with homologues in cocoanut oil. 

Modes of Formation. — 1. By the oxidation of secondary 
alcohols; just as in the conversion of a primary alcohol to 
an aldehyde, this oxidation consists in the withdrawal of 
two hydrogen atoms from each molecule of the alcohol: 

CH3-CH(0H)-CH3 + 0 - CHa-CO-CHa + H^O 
Isopropyl alcohol Acetone 

Many primary and secondary alcohols are decomposed into 
hydrogen and aldehyde (or ketone) when heated in contact 
with a catalyst (see Chap. XLIX, C.). 

2. By the dry distillation of the calcium or barium salts 
of fatty acids at about 400®: 

CHajCO-Ov 

>Ca CaCOa + CHa-CO-CHa. 

CHa-CO-IO/ 

Some of the ketones of high molecular weight may be ob- 
tained by heating fatty acids with phosphorus pentoxide 
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[Kipping), oi even heating the acids at 295° for three hours: 

When a mixture of two calcium salts is taken a mixed 
ketone is formed; thus calcium acetate and calcium propionate 
yield methyl ethyl ketone. As a rule, in addition to the mixed 
ketone, the two simple ketones, e.g. (CH3)2CO and (C2H5)2C0, 
are also formed. 

A modification of this method is to pass the vapour of the 
acid over heated carbonate of calcium, barium, or manganese 
(cf. Chap. XLIX, F.). 

3. From dichlorides containing the group C-CClg-C: 

(CHslaCOl^ + H^O - (CH3)2C0 + 2HC1. 

Acetone chloride Acetone 

It is probable that the chlorine atoms are first replaced 
by hydroxyls, yielding the glycol, CMe2(OH)2, which imme- 
diately eliminates H2O, yielding the ketone, CMcoO. 

4. By methylating an aldehyde with diazo-metliane, CHgNg 

R*CII . 

(B., 1907, 479; 1909, 2561), but a compound }0 is 

Oil ^ 

also formed (B., 1928, 1110). 

5. By the action of zinc alkyl upon an acid chloride, e.g. 

acetyl chloride, CHg-COCI. OZnCHg 

; An additive compound is first formed, CII3 CITg , 

!1 

which must be quickly decomposed by water, otherwise ter- 
tiary alcohols are produced: 

yO|Z'nCH;‘OHj 

CHj-C-CHr - CHa-CO-CHs + llOi + GiifZivOlL 

\|cr ’"'Hi 

This method of formation, which was devised by Freund in 
1861, allows of the preparation of any possible ketone by using 
the requisite zinc alkyl and acid chloride. 

An analogous reaction is that of an acid chloride with a 
Grignard reagent: 


+ BrMgdV R'COdV + MgBrCl 



SIMPLE AND MIXED KETONES 

Ketones tave been synthesized by the action of org&HO 
magnesium compounds on nitriles or acid amides, 0*$** 

B O : N + I*Mg-B' « >0 : N-Mgl, 

B'/ 

B V /OMgX 

B-CO-NH^ + 2I-Mg-B' ■ >C< + R'St 

B'/ \NHMgX 

and these with water yield B*CO-E'. {Blaise, C., 1901, 182, 
38, 133, 299; Bull. Soc. Bel, 1922, 184, 231.) 

Methods 2 and 5 elucidate the constitution of the KOtcmes 
from the constitution of the corresponding acids. ConciUHions 
regarding constitution based on the former method 4) 

must be accepted with a considerable amount of rOHcrve 
unless supported by other arguments, since in reactions whuui 
occur at high temperatures intramolecular rearrange nicnts 
can readily occur. Theoretically, therefore, ketones are a>iu- 
pounds which contain the carbonyl group, CO, linked on rK>th 
sides with an alkyl radical, E-CO’R. If the alcohol radicals 
are the same, “simple” ketones result; and if dificrant, 
“ mixed ” ketones. A compound with less than 3 0 atoms is 
thus impossible. 

6. From the ketonio acids or their esters, e.g. aceioacatic 
ester, CHg-CO-CHa-CO-OCaHs, by warming with moderaUdy 
dilute sulphuric acid or with dilute alkalis. This important re- 
action will be treated of at greater length under acetoaeatic 
ester (Chap, IX, H.). 

7. By the addition of water to homologues of aoetykim, 
CHg-CiCH + HgO = CHa-CO-CHa. This reaction occurs at 
relatively high temperatures, or may be brought about in- 
directly by the aid of sulphuric acid, or solutions of mercurit? 
salts (cf. Acetylenes, Chap. I, 0., and LI, F.). 

8. Some of the higher ketones can be synthesized from a 
simpler ketone and an alcohol by passing the vapour diliit4Mi 
with Ng over a suitable catalyst, e.g. alaminium-copper 
activated by Mo or Ag at 230® and 30 atm,, e.g. acetone and 
w-butyl alcohol yield methyl amyl ketone. 

Isomers . — The ketones exhibit (a) metamerism, i.e. isomeriiuii 
within the alkyl group; cf. w~propyl and ^'^o-propyl 
(6) Position isomerism due to the position of the CO group; 
cf. methyl propyl ketone and diethyl ketone, (o) IsomeriHiu 
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with the aldehydes; cf. propaldehyde and acetone, (d) Satu- 
ration isomerism, cf. acetone and allyl alcohol: CH^-CO-CHg 
and CHgiCH'CHg-OH. 

Nomenclature . — The usual name is formed by adding the 
suffix ketone to the name of the allcyl groups present; e.g. 
(02115)200, diethyl ketone; CH3'00*C2H5, methyl ethyl 
ketone, &c. The names of the simple ketones are also derived 
from the acids which yield them, e.g. “ Valerone ’’ (04112)200, 
from valeric acid. 

The systematic names of the ketones are formed by taking 
the name for the corresponding hydroca.rbon, adding the 
syllable one to indicate the 0 replacing 2H, and then a number 
to indicate the position of the 0 atom, e.g. OII^-CO-CHg-CHa, 
butan-2-one, &c. 

Behaviour. — 1. Reagents which give rise to nascent hydrogen 
reduce the ketones to secondary alcohols: (0113)200 + 2II = 
(CH3)20H*0H. Small amounts of pinaconcs (Chap. VIII, A.) 
are formed at the same time. The usual reducing agents are 
sodium or sodium amalgam and alcohol or sodium and moist 
ether or, best, aluminium ethoxide, Al(0Et)3. The method is of 
general application and can be used for aldehydes, unsaturated 
aldehydes, ketones and halogenated ketones. A similar re- 
duction occurs when the ketone is heated with hydrazine at 
200® (B., 1911, 2206). 

Drastic reducing agents, such as amalgamated zinc and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, reduce both aldehydes and 
ketones to the saturated hydrocarbons (Clemmensen, B., 1913, 
1837; 1914, 61, 681), a reaction of considerable importance 
and of general application. 

2. Oxi<hzing agents, e.g. and dilute II2SO4, pro- 

duce a scission of the chain and a mixture of acids and ketones 
with a smaller number of carbon atomwS in the molecule; 
cf. Aldehydes, p. 145. 

CHa-CO-CHg + 40 - CHs-COOH + CO* -f H*0. 

Oxidation analogous to that of the aldehydes is clearly 
impossible. Oxidation to a ketonic acid is theoretically pos- 
sible with certain ketones, e.g. R-CO-CHa R-CO-COgH, 
but occurs only rarely. The scission of the molcctile occurs in 
such a manner that in a mixed ketone the CO group remains 
attached to the smaller alkyl group. Thus CIL-CO-aiL on 
exidation yields mainly acetic OHa-COjH and propionic 
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CaHg-COgH acids; but at the same time a small amount is 
oxidized to a mixture of carbonic and butyric acids. 

The ketones do not possess reducing properties. 

3. Phosphorus pentachloride, PCI 5 , converts the ketones 
into the corresponding dichlorides, acetone, for instance, into 
acetone chloride, (CH 3 ) 2 CCl 2 . 

4. Additive reactions, {a) The ketones do not as a rule combine 
with water and alcohol, for the reasons given under the aldehydes. 

(b) With ammonia they yield complex condensation pro- 
ducts, e.g. di-acetone-amine, CgHigNO, tri-acetone-amine, 
C 9 H 17 NO (Heintz ) ; this reaction is more complicated than that 
with the aldehydes, 2 or 3 molecules of acetone combining 
with 1 molecule of ammonia, with elimination of water. 

(c) The ketones which contain the group CHg-CO’, and 
a few other relatively simple ketones, combine with sodium 
hydrogen sulphite to crystalline compounds, e.g, acetone to 
CMe 2 ( 0 H)- 0 -S 02 Na, H 2 O, which yields the ketone when dis- 
tilled with sodium-carbonate solution. This very important 
reaction is made use of in separating and purifying the ketones. 
Stewart has (J. 0. S., 1905, 185) studied the comparative rates 
at which some of these compounds are formed. 

{d) With hydrocyanic acid they yield hydroxy-nitriles, as 
in the case of the aldehydes; e.g. CMe(0H)CN. 

For acetone cyanhydrin, see Clems, J. C. S., 1928, 2629, and 
for general preparation TJltea, Pec., 1909, 248, 257. By using 
ammonium cyanide an amino-nitrile is formed, PR'C(NH 2 )CN, 
which are of value as they yield amino-acids on hydrolysis. 

(e) Ketones readily form additive compounds with Grignard's 
reagents, and when decomposed with water these yield tertiary 
alcohols (see p. 80) : 

Me^CO + MeMgl = MeaC-O-Mgl, 

MeaC-O-Mgl + H-OH = MeaC-OH + OH-Mg-I. 

5. The ketones, unlike the aldehydes, do not yield poly- 
mers, but like formalin form condensation products. Just 
as aldehyde is converted into crotonaldehyde, so is acetone, 
by the action of many reagents — e.g. CaO, KOH, HCl, and 
H 2 SO 4 — converted, with elimination of water, into mesityl 
oxide, CqHioO, phorone, C 9 H 14 O, or mesitylene, C 9 H 12 , accord- 
ing to the conditions (see these substances): 

2CAO - CeHioO + H 2 O. SCsHeO « 

SCaHeO = + SH^O. 
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Analogous condensations also ensue with, other ketones or 
aldehydes under the influence of dilute sodium ethoxide. 

6 . Ketones like aldehydes form acetals CMe 2 ( 0 Et) 2 . 

7. Sulphuretted hydrogen converts the ketones into thio- 
compounds, e.g. acetone into thio-acetone, CHg’CS'CHj (B., 
1883, 1368), or their polymers. 

8 . Halogens give rise to substitution products. 

9 . T.iVft the aldehydes, the ketones — even C 35 — react with 
hydroxylamine, yielding oximes, which are termed Ketoximes 
(7. Meyer, B., 1882, 1324, 2778; 1883, 823, 1784, &c.): 

(CH3)jCiO'+'H2|N-OH = HjO + (CH3 )jC:N-OH (acotoximo). 

10. They react in an analogous manner with phenyl-hydra- 
zine, CgH 5 -NH-NH 2 (-S- i'iscker, B., 1884, 572), with the for- 
mation of phenyl-hydrazones (p. 149). 

;jN-NH-C.H5 - {CH3)3C:N-NH-C„rr, + H3O, 

Acetone-phenyl-hydrazone 

and with semicarbazide, NH 2 *CO-NH*NH 2 , or its liyciroclilorido 
yielding semicarbazones, e.g. (CH 3 ) 2 C:N'NH*CO-JMIl 2 , wliicli 
crystallize well and have definite melting-points. Acetal- 
dehyde-semicarbazone melts at 162°, and acetone-semicar- 
bazone at 189°. The three reagents, hydroxylamine, 
phenyl-hydrazine, and semicarbazide, are extreiiiciy usoful in 
detecting and identifying aldehydes and ketoncKS. 

11 . Nitrons acid (ethyl nitrite and sodium ethoxide) gives 
rise to iso-nitroso-ketones, e.g. iso-nitroso-acctono, Clijj'CO- 
CH:N-0H, by replacement of Hgby the group :N-01I (oxinxino). 
When hydrolysed, the :N-0H group is replaced by oxygen, 
and diketones or aldehydo-ketones arc formed. 

12. Tertiary ketones, CMe 3 -CO*CMe 3 or Ph*CO*CM<^ 3 , under- 
go fission with sodamide; the former gives trim<^,tliylinetliane 
CHMca and CMeg-CO-NHa and the latter benzene and the 
same amide (C. E., 1909, 148, 127 ; 149, 5 ). 

13. A useful reagent for isolating ketones and vS(ij)arating 
them from aldehydes is trimethylamino-ac(‘,t(>hy(lrazide 
(betainehydrazide), as, although it forms condensation products 
with both aldehydes and ketones, those from the former are 
stable towards mineral acids; those derived fronx kcitones are 
readily hydrolysed. 

Acetone, 2-Propanone, CHg-CO-CIIg. The formula was 
established by Liehig and Dumas in 1832. It is present in 
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very small quantity in normal urine, in the blood, in semm, 
&c,, but in much larger quantity in pathological cases such as 
acetonuria and diabetes mellitus. It is a product of decom- 
position of cellulose, and is found in wood spirit. It is usually 
manufactured (a) from calcium acetate made from pyroligneous 
acid (p. 175) ; (6) by the fermentation of starch, e.g. maize, by a 
particular species of bacterium, which yields w-butyl alcohol 
and acetone (J. S. C. I., 1919, 273T: cf. Chap. LXIX, B,). 
(c) by catalytic oxidation of isopropyl alcohol from the propene 
of natural or cracked gases. Yield 76 per cent, using ZnO at 
320^" or Cu at 476-600°; (d) by passing alcohol vapour and 
steam over rusty iron at 500°: 

2CH3-CHa OH + H 3 O ^ CHa-CO CHa + 00, 4- 4Ha. 

Even better yields are obtained by using a mixture of alcohol, 
steam and acetylene. 

It is a liquid of peculiar pungent odour; boils at 67 -5°, and 
has sp. gr. 0*81 at 0°. It is soluble in water, but may be salted 
out foom its aqueous solution, and it is also miscible with 
alcohol and ether. KMnO^ does not oxidize it in the cold, but 
CrOg converts it into acetic and carbonic acids. 

It forms a well-defined compound, Nal, 3C3HeO, which 
can be used for purifying it on the laboratory scale (J. 0. S., 
1913, 1265). With sodium or sodamide it forms the derivative 
CIl3*C(ONa) : CHg, and the higher ketones can be obtained by 
the action of sodamide and alkyl iodides on acetone or other 
ketones; thus diethyl ketone, sodamide, and methyl-iodide 
yield di-isopropyl ketone, CHMeg-CO-CHMea (Ann. Chim., 
1913 [viii], 29, 213). Acetone may be detected by the for- 
mation of indigo when its solution in sodium hydroxide is 
warmed with o-nitro-benzaldehyde. 

Sulphonal, CMe2(S02Et)2, is formed when a mixture of 
acetone and mercaptan is treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and the mercaptal, (0113)20(802115)2, which is thus formed, 
is oxidized by potassium permanganate to the corresponding 
sulphone. It crystallizes in prisms, melts at 125°, and acts 
as a soporific. 

Mesityl oxide, (C,I\oO, - 0H3*0O-0H:0(0H3)2 (Kane, 
1838; Baeyer), is a liquid of aromatic odour, boiling at 132°. 

Phorone, O^Hi^O, - (0H3)20:0H-CO-OH:0(CH3)2, forms 
readily fusible yellow crystals. Both compounds are obtained 
by saturating acetone with hydrochloric acid gas (A., 180, 1.) 

r B 480 ) 7 
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Methyl ethyl ketone { 2 -Butanone), CHg-CO-CgHg, is present 
in crude wood spirit, and is also formed by the oxidation of 
secondary butyl alcohol. B.-pt. 81°, and is of importance for 
manufacturing synthetic plastics. 

Pinacoline { 2 -Dimethyl-Z-hutanone)^ methyl tertiary-butyl 
ketone, CH3*CO*C(CH3)3, b.-pt. 106°, is produced by the action 
of dilute sulphuric acid upon pinacone (p. 222). This involves 
a characteristic rearrangement, the ‘‘ pinacoline reaction 
A number of ketones have been obtained from the higher 
fatty acids. These have been converted by Krafft into the 
corresponding paraffins, by first transforming them into the 
chlorides, CnHgnCla, by means of PCI5, and then heating the 
latter with hydriodic acid and phosphorus. 

Both aldehydes and ketones change to the isomeric un- 
saturated alcohols in presence of hydrogen halides, halogen 
and Grignard reagents; cf. Enolisation, Chap. LIII, A. 


C. Aldoximes and Ketoximes 

The aldoximes and ketoximes are the compounds obtained 
by the action of hydroxylamine on the aldehydes and ketones 
respectively. They both contain the bivalent oximino group 
:N*OH attached to carbon, e.g.: 

CHg-CHIN-OH and (CH8),C IN-OH. 

Acetaldoxime Acetoximc 

They are either colourless crystalline compounds or liquids, 
and are both basic and acidic in properties. With metallic 
hydroxides they yield salts of the t3rpe CH3-CH:NOK; with 
mineral acids they form salts in much the same manner as 
ammonia does, e.g. CMe^'.NOH, HCl. 

The oximes are fairly readily hydrolysed by dilute acids, 
yielding hydroxylamine and either an aldehyde or a ketone. 

On reduction they all yield primary amines, ’Nllg. 

Dehydrating agents, e.g. acetic anhydride or acetyl chloride, 
transform the aldoximes into nitriles, water being eliminated: 

CH3-C|HiTH-[OH| - CHa-C;N + H,0. 


The ketoximes with acetyl chloride followed by water 
undergo the Beckmann transformation, the final product being 
an acid amide or anilide. Cf. Chap. L, CL 
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Constitution , — In the formation of the oximes the water 
eliminated is undoubtedly formed from the oxygen of the 
carbonyl group and the hydrogen atoms of the hydroxylamine, 
otherwise the reaction wotdd be of the type 

CHs-CO CHs + NHa-OH « CHa-CO CHa-NHa + HjO, 


and an aminoketone would result. There are two possible 
ways in which water can be thus eliminated, yielding a com- 

pound CMe 2 :]Sr*OH or CMeZ | . That the first of these 


two formulae is correct is demonstrated by the fact that when 


an alkyl derivative, :0:N*0R or 




C<; I , is hydrolysed 


with hydrochloric acid an alkyl derivative of hydroxylamine, 
NHg'OE, is obtained, and hence the alkyl group is presumably 
attached to oxygen in the alkylated oxime, and the oxime itself 
thus contains an OH group. This constitution formula is in 
perfect harmony with the reactions characteristic of oximes. 

The oxime derived from an aldehyde or ketone often exists 
in isomeric forms. This is especially true of those derived from 
aromatic aldehydes and from mixed (unsymmetrical) ketones 
of the aromatic series. According to Goldschmidt and F. Meyer ^ 
these isomers are structurally identical, and are stereo-isomeric 
(i.e. the isomerism is due to the spatial relationship of the 
various atoms and radicals). See Chap. L, Cl. 


VI. MONOBASIC FATTY ACIDS 

A. Saturated Acids, CnHanOa, or CnHsn+i-COaH 

The monobasic fatty acids are formed by the oxidation of 
the saturated primary alcohols or of their corresponding 
aldehydes. These acids are monobasic, i.e. contain in the 
molecule only one replaceable atom of hydrogen, since, as 
a rule, they give rise to only one series of salts or of esters. 
They are known as the fatty acids, because many of them 
are contained in fats in the form of glyceryl esters. 
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The higher acids Cerotic, C26J and MelissiCj C30, are probably 
mixtures. 

In numbering the carbon chain the 0 of the CO2H groups is 
always No. 1, the next 0 is No. 2, or often called the a carbon 
atom, then follows No. 3, or the p, then No. 4, or y, and so on. 

The lower members of the series are liquids of pungent 
odour and corrosive action, and boil without decomposition. 
They dissolve readily in water, and the aqueous solutions 
exhibit a strongly acid reaction, although most of the anhy- 
drous acids are without action on dry litmus paper. The inter- 
mediate members have an unpleasant smell like that of 
rancid butter or perspiration, and are oily and but slightly 
soluble in water. They ionize in aqueous solution but with the 
exception of fornuc acid are weak acids. Mobility, odour, and 
solubility diminish as the percentage of carbon increases. The 
higher members, from are solids, like paraffin, insoluble in 
water, and can only be distilled without decomposition in a 
vacuum. These higher acids are readily soluble in alcohol, 
and especially in ether. 

In this series the boiling-point rises regularly for each 
increase in the number of C atoms in 'the molecule. The rise 
is roughly 19° for each increment of CHg. The melting-points 
do not exhibit the same regularity: the melting-point of any 
acid containing an even number of C atoms in the molecule 
is higher than the melting-point of the acid with an odd number 
of C atoms which immediately succeeds it. (Cf . Chap. LXXI, B.) 

The specific gravity of the liquid acids is at first > 1, and 
from C3 onwards < 1, and it decreases continuously to about 
0*8, the paraffin character of the hydrocarbon radical becoming 
preponderant. 

Occurrence , — ^Many of the free acids occur in nature, but 
more frequently as esters, viz.: (a) esters of monohydric 
alcohols (see wax varieties), (6) esters of glycerol, i.e. glycerides, 
in most of the vegetable and animal fats and oils. For further 
particulars see p. 183 and Chap. LV. 

Formation, — 1. By the oxidation of the primary alcohols, 

R'CHg-OH, or their aldehydes, , by alkaline perman- 

ganate or dichromate and sulphuric acid, although in the latter 
case esters are frequently formed as by-products, or by the 
oxygen of the air in presence of platinum or of nitrogenous 
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substances, e.g. acetic acid from alcohol. With aldehydes 
milder oxidizing agents can be used, e.g. alcoholic silver nitrate, 
per-acids, HgO, or bromine water (cf. Monosaccharides). The 
acids thus formed contain the same number of carbon atoms 
as the alcohol or aldehyde. Many complex carbon compounds, 
e.g. ketones with hypobromite, unsaturated compounds with 
permanganate, &c., yield acids containing a smaller number 
of carbon atoms. The higher acids of this series are converted 
into their lower homologues when oxidized. 

2. Several acids have been prepared from the halogen com- 
pounds containing the group -CXg, e.g. : 

HCCls + 4KOH - H-COjK + 3KC1 + 211 

The trihydroxy compounds R-C(OH )3 which may be first 
formed are unstable and eliminate water yielding the acid: 

R-C(0H)3 R*o/^ + HaO. 

^OH 

But derivatives of these trihydric alcohols, or ortho-acids as 
they are termed, are known; for example, ethyl ortho-formate, 
HC( 0 C 2 H 5 ) 3 , a neutral liquid of aromatic odour, insoluble in 
water, and boiling at 146®. 

3. From the alkyl cyanides or nitriles, CnHjja+iCN. The 
cyanides, which are prepared by warming the alkyl iodides 
with cyanide of potassium, are converted into the fatty acids 
and ammonia by hydrolysis with potassium hydroxide solu- 
tion, with dilute or concentrated hydrochloric acid, or with 
sulphuric acid diluted with its own volume of water. 

The reaction may be regarded as the addition of two mole- 
cules of water to each molecule of nitrile: 

CHa-Cj'N CHa-CO-NHjj CHa-CO-ONH,, 

+ HaO +HaO 

first yielding the acid amide, and then the ammonium salt of 
the acid, which is decomposed by the hydroly^sing agent 
employed. The process, in the case of aromatic nitriles, can be 
stopped at the point when the acid amide is formed, but in 
the aliphatic series this is almost impracticable. The reaction 
is the exact reverse of the formation of nitriles from the am- 
monium salts of fatty acids : 

CHa-CO ONH^ CH,-CO NH, CE.-OiN. 

-H,0 ~H,0 
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The great importance of this reaction, by means of which it 
is possible to obtain an acid from an alcohol On. has been 
already indicated (p. 112). And since the acids can be con- 
verted indirectly by reduction into the corresponding alcohols, 
it is thus possible to build up synthetically, step by step, the 
alcohols richer in carbon from those poorer in carbon, a cir- 
cumstance which is of especial importance in the case of the 
normal alcohols (Z^'eien and Rossi), As an example: 

CHa'OH CH3I CH3 CN CHs-COOH. 

P and I KCN Hydrolysis. 

The acid may be converted into the alcohol containing the 
same number of carbon atoms by one of the following methods : 
(a) Ca salt + Ca formate aldehyde alcohol; (6) acid 
chloride reduced gives alcohol; (c) ethyl ester reduced gives 
alcohol. 

4. Several methods are available for the introduction of the 
carbonyl group into a compound. 

(а) By the action of carbon monoxide on a solid alkali 
hydroxide or alkyl oxide. 

H ONa + CO H-CO-ONa and R-ONa + CO R-CO-ONa. 

Carbon monoxide can be made to combine with the alcohol 
CH3 OH + CO ^ CHs-CO-OH, 

at temperatures of about 350® and pressures of 200 atm. with 
a catalyst composed of phosphoric acid with a little copper 
phosphate. Methyl ether is formed as a by-product and the 
yields of acids tend to decrease with higher alcohols {Ea/riy, 
J. C. 8., 1934, 1335; 1936, 355, 364). 

Ammonium formate is also obtained by reducing am- 
monium carbonate solution with sodium amalgam. 

(б) By the addition of COg to a metallic alkyl compound 
at a suitable temperature {Wanklyn ) : 

RNa + COa R^COaNa. 

The method is of interest in the case of the sodium deri- 
vatives of acetylenes. 

(c) Grignard's reagents may be used in place of the metallic 
alkyls. On passing carbon dioxide into the ethereal solution 
a compound R'COg’MgBr is formed, and this with dilute 
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Bulpturio acid gives the carboxylic acid, E-COjH. (C. E., 1904 
138, 1048; also Org. Syn., 1925, 73.) 

(d) The -COjEt group can be introduced by treating an 
alkyl halide with ethyl chloroformate and sodium {Wurtz). 

B-a + Cl-COjEt + 2Na 2NaCl + B-COjBt. 

As a rule the yields are poor. 

(e) An indirect method is to replace halogen by the nitrile 
group (Chap. IV, C.), and hydrolyse: 

E-Br ^ E-CN -v KCOjH. 

6. By the addition of hydrogen to unsaturated acids e g 
propionic acid, CHg-CHa-COa-H, from acrylic acid, CHarCH- 
COjH. This addition of hydrogen may be effected (a) directly 
by hydriodic acid and phosphorus, sodium amalgam and w-ater, 
or by the aid of hydrogen and reduced nickel at a temperature 
of about 100°, or hydrogen and colloidal palladium at the 
or(bnary temperature, Chap. XLIX, A.; (6) indirectly, by 
addition of hydrobromic acid and inverse substitution. Un- 
saturated acids also yield saturated ones containing fewer 
carbon at^s when fused with potash, e.g. 1 mol crotonic 
acid, C^HjOa, yields 2 mols acetic acid, CjH^Oa. 

6. From the hydroxy acids, by reduction with hydriodic 

B'Cidr 

CH,-CH(OH)-CO,H + 2HI = CH,-CH,-COjH + I, + H,0. 

Lactic acid Propionic acid 

7. From many polybasic acids, by the elimination of CO, 

for example, f^c from oxalic, COOH-jCOOlH, and acetic 
from malonio, jCOajH-CHj-COaH. ' 

8. Aceto-acetio ester syntheses. —Tha homologuos 

R\ 

E-CHj-COOH and X^H-COOH 
E'/ 


can be prepared from acetic acid by first converting the latter 
into aceto-acetic ester, CHs-CO-CH.-COOCJL, introducing 
a%l groups mto this, and then decomposing the compouS 
so obtained by concentrated alcoholic potash. (Cf. Aceto- 
acetic Ester, Chap. IX, 0-.; and Malonic Ester, Chap. X.) 

(Separaiiow.-— Natural fats are nearly all glycerides i e esters 
torn a. trihrdric .lcok.1, gW/S 
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and other acids, so that a mixture of acids is obtained when 
any natural fat is hydrolysed. This mixture naay be separated 
into its components as follows: 

(a) By fractional distillation in a good vacuum; (6) by 
fractional precipitation of an alcoholic solution of the acids 
by means of magnesium acetate, calcium chloride, &c., the 
acids richer in carbon being precipitated first; (c) by frac- 
tional solution: the dry barium salts of formic, acetic, pro- 
pionic, and butyric acids are very difierently soluble in alco- 
hol, the solubility increasing rapidly with the number of 
carbon atoms ; (d) by fractional neutralization, and distillation 
of the non-combined acid. 

Behaviowr. — 1. Salts, The acids are monobasic, and thus 
form normal salts, e.g. CH3'C02]Sra. They also yield acid 
salts — ^the so-called per-acid salts — ^from the existence of 
which we might feel inclined to doubt their monobasic nature. 
These salts can, however, be crystallized from a strongly acid 
solution only; they decompose on the addition of water, and 
also lose their excess of acid when heated. The formation of 
such acid salts is now usually regarded as being due to 
co-ordinate links, e.g. : 


R< 


'OH 0‘ 


l-R. 


All the other chemical characteristics of the acids go to prove 
their monobasicity, especially the non-formation of acid esters. 

2. The monobasic acids give rise to difierent groups of deri- 
vatives in much the same manner as the monohydric alcohols. 
The typical hydrogen atom is replaceable by an alkyl group 
with formation of an ester or alkyl salt, e.g. CHg-CO-OCgHg, 
ethyl acetate, or by a second acid radical with formation of an 
anhydride; the hydroxyl may further be replaced by halogen, 
especially chlorine, to an acid chloride, by SH to a thio-acid, 
by NHg to an amide, &o. (See Acid Derivatives, Chap. VII.) 

3. Halogens act upon the acids as substituents (Chap. VI, D.), 

4. When the alkali salts are heated with soda lime, or fre- 
quently when the silver salts are heated alone, carbon dioxide is 
eliminated and a paraifin formed (see e.g. Methane). Paraffins 
are also formed when the alkali salts are electrolysed (see 
Ethane). Certain free acids, e.g. nitro-acetic acid lose carbonic 
anhydride when heated. 

( B 480 ) t • 
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5. Most of the acids are relatively stable towards oxidizing 
agents, formic acid alone being readily oxidized to carbonic 
acid, and thus possessing strong reducing properties. 

6. When the lime salts of the acids are heated with calcium 
formate they are reduced to aldehydes, and when heated for 
a lengthened period with hydriodic acid and phosphorus, to 
paraffins. When a mixture of the acid and formic acid is passed 
over TiOg at 250-300°, an aldehyde is formed. 

6a. When the lime salts are distilled alone, or when the 
higher acids are heated with phosphorus pentoxide, they are 
transformed into the ketones, 

7. The acids are not readily reduced to the corresponding alde- 
hydes or primary alcohols. They may be reduced indirectly : (a) 
conversion into the acid chloride and catalytic reduction of this 
with palladized barium sulphate or kieselguhr to the aldehyde; 
(6) conversion to ester or reduction of this by the BouveauU and 
Blaize method (p. 203 and Chap. XL VII, A h) to the alcohol. 

Constitution . — ^It follows from their modes of formation, 
especially 3, 4, and 6, and also from their behaviour (see 4 
above), that acetic acid and its higher homologues contain 
alkyl radicals. The conversion of the alcohols into acids 
containing 1 atom of carbon more, by means of the cyanides, 
is especially strong proof of this. The latter contain the 
alkyl radical bound to the nitrile group 'C-N, and when they 
are hydrolysed the alkyl radical remains unchanged, and the 
tervalent nitrogen is replaced by 0" and (01!)', b^oth of these 
attaching themselves to the carbon atom of the original 
cyanogen, and so forming the group 

•COjH - -c/^ 

^OH 

Consequently all tte oxygen in the acid is united to a single 
carbon atom in the form of the group CO 2 H. This group, 
•which is termed carboxyl, is characteristic of the existence of 
acid properties. Further proof of the presence of the carboxyl 
group is based largely on the reactions of the acids. The 
alkyl group which they contain must be directly attached to 
C, as it is not removed by the action of acids or alkalis. We 
thus have CnHgn+i-C. The presence of an OH group follows 
from the reaction of the acids with PCI3 or FClg, when an 
atom of 0 and an atom of H become replaced by an atom of 
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Cl, and they must presumably therefore be present in the 
form of the univalent -O-H group. There is only 1 oxygen atom 
left over to account for, and this is presumably attached to the 


C by a double bond, and thus we have GjJIz 


monobasic acids may therefore be regarded as compounds 
of the alkyl radicals with carboxyl, or, in other words, as 
derived from parafiQ.ns by the replacement of one hydrogen 
atom by a carboxyl group, thus: 


Cxx-iHsu-rCOaH - CaHanO*. 


Formic acid is, in this way, the hydrogen compound of 
carboxyl, B[*C 02 H. 

The acids are distinguished as primary, secondary, or tertiary, 
according as the alkyl radicals which they contain are pri- 
mary, &c. Thus: 

Primary Secondary Tertiary 

K-CHgCOaH RR'CH-COaH RR'R"C-CO,H. 


There is no room for doubt that it is the hydrogen atom of 
the carboxyl group, the so-called ‘‘ typical ’’ hydrogen atom, 
which is replaced by metals in, the formation of salts, for the 
foregoing acids are all monobasic, and consequently the number 
of hydrogen atoms present in the alkyl radical is of no moment 
for the acid character. In the di- and polybasic acids, the 
presence of two or more carboxyls can usually be demon- 
strated. 

If the composition of the primary alcohols, E-CHg’OH, is 
compared with that of the corresponding acids, R*CO*OH 
(R == alkyl or hydrogen), the latter are seen to be derived 
from the former by the exchange of two atoms of hydrogen 
for one atom of oxygen. The character of the original 
substance is thus appreciably changed by the entrance of the 
electro-negative (acidifying) oxygen in place of hydrogen. 

Nomendature . — The names for the first five acids are special; 
from Oq onwards, with a few exceptions, the names for the 
normal acids indicate the number of carbon atoms, e.g. hexoic, 
heptoic, or heptylic, &c. The systematic name (Geneva Con- 
gress) of the normal compound is obtained by adding the word 
acid to the name of the parafidn containing the same number 
of carbon atoms, e.g. acetic acid = ethane acid. 
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The monovalent radicals left when OH is removed from 
the molecule of each acid are often spoken of as acid or 
acyl radicals. (Cf. Alkyl Kadicals.) The commonest of 
these radicals are CHs'CO*, acetyl; C 2 H 5 *CO*, propionyl; 
C 3 H 7 -CO-, butyryl; &c. 

The aldehydes may be looked upon as hydrogen compounds 
of the acyl radicals, and the ketones as compounds of the 
latter with alkyl radicals, thus; 

(CHg*CO)H (aldehyde) (CHg-COlCHg (acetone). 

The constitution of aldehydes and ketones, and of com- 
pounds derived from them, is based on the constitution of the 
monobasic acids. 

Isomers , — The acids of the acetic series show the same iso- 
merism as the alcohols containing 1 atom of carbon less, since 
they are formed from these by means of the cyanides. Thus 
we have 1 propionic acid, 2 butyric acids corresponding with 
the 2 propyl alcohols, 4 valeric acids corresponding with the 
4 butyl alcohols, and so on. 

Formic acid {Methane acid), acidum formidcum, CHgOg 
(Samuel Fisher and John Wray), 1670; Marggraf), occurs free 
in ants, especially Formica rufa, in the processionary cater- 
pillar (Bombyx processionea), in the bristles of the stinging 
nettle, the fruit of the soap-tree (Sapindus saponaria ) ; also in 
small quantity in perspiration, urine, and the juice of flesh. 

Formation,— Fvom HCN, CHCi 3 , CH3OH, COg, &o. (See 
General Methods of Formation.) Its salts are obtained by 
the reducing action of sodium amalgam upon ammonium car- 
bonate or solutions of the alkali hydrogen carbonates (Liebm) ; 
the free acid by the dry distillation or oxidation of many 
organic substances, e.g. starch (Scheele). 

Preparation, — 1. Sodium formate is manufactured by 
absorbing carbon monoxide with lump caustic soda at ICX)- 
120® under pressure. For kinetics of the reaction, see Bredig, 
Z. Elek., 1914, 20, 489. 

2. When oxalic acid is heated, formic acid is obtained in 
small quantity together with carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
and water, and the same effect is produced by tlie direct 
action of sunlight upon its aqueous solution containing uranic 
oxide; 


CAO4 - COa + CHgO,. 
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This decomposition is best effected by heating crystallized 
oxalic acid with glycerol to 100°-110° {Berthelot, Zorin) y and 
adding more oxalic acid crystals as soon as the evolution of 
carbon dioxide ceases. The reaction can be repeated a number 
of times, and relatively large amounts of formic acid are pro- 
duced from oxalic acid by the use of a relatively small amount 
of glycerol. The first product is a mon-oxalate of glycerol, 

0H-CHa-CH(0H)‘CH2-0-C0* [CO]! -H, 

which then decomposes into COg and glyceryl monoformate 
or monoformin, 0H*CH2-CH(0H)-CH2-0*CH0 (cf. glyceryl 
esters). The addition of more oxalic acid liberates fornaic 
acid, and this distils over with the water from the crystals 
added, and glyceryl monoxalate is reformed. {Ghattawayy 
J. 0. S., 1914, 151.) 

0H-CH2*CH(0H)-CH-0-CH0 + COgH-COaH 

0H-CH2-0H(0H)-CH*0-C0-C02H + HCOaH. 

The anhydrous acid is obtained by decomposing the solid lead 
or copper salt with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Properties , — It is a colourless liquid which solidifies in the 
cold and fumes slightly in the air. M.-pt. + 9°; b.-pt. 101°; 
sp. gr. 1*22. It has a pungent acid and ant-like odour, acts 
as a powerful corrosive, and produces sores on the soft parts 
of the skin. It is a much stronger acid than acetic acid, is 
a powerful antiseptic, and decomposes completely into carbon 
monoxide and water when heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid: CH2O2 = CO + H^O. 

Salts, — ^Potassium-, HCO2K, sodium-, HC02lSra, and am- 
monium formate, HCOgNH^, form deliquescent crystals. The 
first two yield oxalates when strongly heated, with evolution 
of hydrogen (see Oxalates); the ammonium salt yields form- 
amide and water at 180°; 


= H-CO-NH, + H,0. 


The lead salt, Pb(HC02)2, forms glistening, sparingly soluble 
needles, the copper salt, CuCHCOglg + 4H2O, large blue mono- 
clinic crystals, and the silver salt colourless crystals. The 
last-mentioned deposits silver when warmed, consequently a 
solution of nitrate of silver is reduced when heated with formic 
acid. 
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A solution of the soluble mercuric salt, Hg(HC02)2, evolves 
carbon dioxide when gently warmed, and yields free formic 
acid together with the sparingly soluble mercurous salt, 
Hg2(HC02)2, which separates in white plates; on further 
heating, carbon dioxide, formic acid, and metallic mercury 
are obtained. Similarly an aqueous solution of mercuric 
chloride is reduced by formic acid to the mercurous salt, 

Formic acid unlike its homologues is thus a strong reducing 
agent, due to the presence of the ‘CHO group, i.e. HO-C'^ 

It decomposes into carbonic acid and hydrogen when heated 
alone to 160"*, or when brought into contact with finely-divided 
rhodium. 

Acetic acid {Ethane acid), CHg-COOH, was known in the 
dilute form, as crude wine vinegar, to the ancients. Stahl 
prepared the concentrated acid about 1700. Glauber mentions 
wood vinegar (164:8). Its constitution was established by 
Berzelius in 1814. Salts of acetic acid are found in various 
plant juices, especially those of trees, and in the perspiration, 
milk, muscles, and excrementa of animals. Esters of acetic 
acid also occur, e.g. triacetin in croton-oil (see p. 183, and also 
under Glycerol). 

Formation (see p. 165 et seq.). — It is the final product of the 
oxidation of a great many compounds, and also of their treat- 
ment with alkalis. 

The following synthesis is of historical interest: Perohloro- 
ethylene, CCl2:CCl2, which is prepared from CCI4, i.e. from 01 
and CSg, yields with chlorine in presence of water in direct 
sunlight trichloracetic acid, carbon hexachloride, C2CI0, being 
obviously formed as intermediate product (Kolbe, 1843). 

CCla-OCla + 2HaO - CCla'COaH + 3HCL 

The latter acid is reduced to acetic acid by nascent hydrogen 
(Melsens). 

Manufacture. — 1. From alcohol. — A dilute aqueous solution 
of alcohol, containing up to 15 per cent, is slowly converted 
into acetic acid on exposure to the oxidi2:ing action of the air 
and in presence of certain low forms of plant life known as 
bacteria, especially Bacterium aceti, of which there are many 
varieties. These organisms are contained in the air, and hence 
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become deposited in alcoholic liquors exposed to the air, and 
thus produce the souring of wines, &c, Por the growth of the 
micro-organisms, nitrogenous matter, phosphates, <fec., are 
essential, and hence pure alcohol mixed with water does not 
turn sour. In the “ quick process dilute alcoholic liquors, 
e.g. waste wine liquors or alcoholic malt wash, are allowed to 
trickle over beechwood shavings which have been previously 
coated with the required bacteria (mother of vinegar), and 
the temperature is kept at about 35°. 

Vinegar is an aqueous solution of acetic acid, usually con- 
taining only 4 to 6 per cent, but containing also small quan- 
tities of alcohol, of the higher acids, e.g. tartaric and succinic, 
the ethyl esters of the acids, proteins, &;o. 

2. From wood , — The dry distillation of wood, which is con- 
ducted in cast-iron retorts, yields: (1) gases, e.g. hydrogen 
15 per cent, methane 11 per cent, carbon dioxide 26 per cent, 
carbon monoxide 41 per cent, and higher hydrocarbons 7 per 
cent; (2) an aqueous solution known as pyroligneous acid, 
which in addition to acetic acid, contains methyl alcohol, 
acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, homologues of acetic acid, and 
strongly smelling combustible products (empyreuma); and 
(3) wood-tar, which contains compounds of the nature of 
carbolic acid. The pyroligneous acid is worked up for acetic 
acid by converting it into the sodium or calcium salt, heating 
these — ^the former to fusion, and the latter to 200°, and then 
distilling with sulphuric acid. 

In modern distilleries the acetic acid is recovered direct 
from the crude pyroligneous acid by fractional distillation 
or by a process of scrubbing with a suitable solvent. 

3. Synthetic acetic acid . — ^Large quantities of the acid are now 
made from acetaldehyde obtained from acetylene (Chap. I, C., 
and LI, F.). The oxidation is carried out in aluminium-lined 
vessels with atmospheric oxygen in presence of manganese 
acetate as catalyst. 

Properties . — Acetic acid is a strongly acid liquid of pungent 
odour, which feels slippery to the touch and burns the skin, 
and which solidifies on a cold day to large crystalline plates 
melting at 16-6° (glacial acetic acid). It boils at 118°, and its 
vapour burns with a blue flame; sp. gr. at 15° = 1-055, When 
mixed with water, contraction and consequent increase in den- 
sity ensue, the maximum point corresponding with the hydrate 
CH 3 -C 02 H + HgO, = CH 3 *C( 0 H )3 (ortho-acetic acid), which 
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contains 77 per cent acid and lias a sp. gr. of 1*075 at 15 * 6 °; 
after tMs, the specific gravity decreases with further addition 
of water, so that a 50 -per~cent acid has almost the same density 
as one of 100 per cent. The amount of acid present in a solu- 
tion is determined either by its sp. gr., this contraction being 
borne in mind, or by titration with standard alkali, using 
phenolphthalein as indicator, or with very concentrated acid 
by a careful determination of its melting- (freezing-) point in 
the Beckmann apparatus. The vapour density near the boiling- 
point is much higher than that required by theory, but is 
normal above 250 °. The high values are due to the associa- 
tion of the molecules at the lower temperatures, and in the 
liquid state the molecular formula is undoubtedly (CgH^Og)^, 
&c. The acid is hygroscopic, and stable towards chromic acid 
and cold permanganate of potash. It dissolves phosphorus, 
sulphur, and many organic compounds, is corrosive, and gives 
rise to painful wounds on tender parts of the skin. 

Salts . — ^All the normal acetates are soluble in water. The 
following potassium salts are known: (a) KC2H3O2, (6) 
KC2H3O2, HC2H3O2, and (c) KC2H3O2, 2HC2H3O2. 

Sodium acetate, CHg-COONa, SHgO, forms transparent 
readily soluble rhombic prisms. Ammonium acetate, CH3* 
CO *01^114, resembles the potassium salt. It is used in medi- 
cine as a sudorific (liquor ammonii acetici). Its solution loses 
ammonia on evaporation, and it 3?ields acetamddo when dis- 
tilled. Ferrous acetate, Fe(C2H302)2, is largely used in the 
form of “ iron liquor as a mordant in dyeing. The normal 
ferric salt, ^6(0311302)3, which is employed for the same pxir- 
pose, is obtained when a soluble ferric salt is mixed with sodium 
'acetate. Its solution is deep red in colour, and deposits the 
iron as basic salt, CIl3*CO*OFe(OH)2, when heated with 
excess of water. It is used in medicine as ** liquor ferri 
acetici The analogous aluminium acetate is known only in 
solution, and finds a wide application as red liqtior mordant 
in calico printing and dyeing. Its use depends upon the fact 
that it is readily hydrolysed by water, e.g. when exposed to the 
action of steam, and on the insolubility of the compound 
(lake) formed from the residual alumina and the colouring 
matter. It is employed in small doses as an astringent in 
cases of diarrhoea, &c. Lead salts. (1) Normal lead acetate 
or sugar of lead, (GH3*COO)2Pb -f SHgO, is manufactured 
from sheet-lead and acetic acid. It forms colourless lustrous 
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four-sided prisms, which are poisonous and of a nauseous 
sweet taste. It combines with lead oxide to (2) basic salts of 
alkaline reaction, termed sub-acetates. 

The simplest basic salt has the composition 0B[*Pb*0* 
CO-CHa, but there also exist others, e.g. 0H-Pb*0*Pb'0* 
CO-CHg, &c. Two molecules of acetic acid can combine with 
as many as 5 molecules of lead oxide. These basic acetates are 
used as Goulard'' s lotion, and on the large scale for the pre- 
paration of white-lead, &c. 

Cupric acetate, Cu(C 2 H 302)2 + 2 H 2 O, dark-green crystals, 
also forms basic salts, e.g. verdigris 0H-Cu‘0 -CO-CHg. Silver 
acetate, AgCgHgOg, forms characteristic glistening needles. 

Detection of Acetic Acid^ — (1) When an acetate is heated with 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, the pleasant-smelling ethyl acetate 
is formed; (2) by means of the silver salt; (3) by the odour 
of cacodyl produced upon heating the potassium or sodium 
salt with arsenious oxide. (See p. 134.) 

Propionic acid, CHg-CHg-COgH {Gottlieb, 1844), may be 
obtained by the reduction of acrylic or lactic acid (see 
p. 168); also from lactate or malate of calcium by suitable 
Schizomycetes fermentation {Fitz). It is usually prepared by 
the oxidation of propyl alcohol with dichromate mixture. 
(See p. 165.) 

It separates from its aqueous solution as an oil on the addi- 
tion of calcium chloride, hence the name 7rpd>ros, the first, 
and 7r((j)v, fat; the first oily acid. 

Butyric acids, C^HgOg. 

1. Normal but^ic acid, butane acid, ethylacetio acid, 
CHg-CHg-CHg-COgH, occurs free in perspiration, in the juice 
of flesh, in the contents of the large intestine, and in the solid 
excrementa; as hexyl ester in the oil of the fruit of Eeracleum 
giganteum, as octyl ester in Pastinaca sativa, and to the extent 
of 2 per cent as glyceride in butter (Chevreul, 1822). 

Formation. — (See also General Modes of Formation.) It 
is produced (1) by the decay of moist fibrin and of cheese 
(being therefore contained in Limburg cheese) ; (2) by a Sckizo- 
mycetes fermentation of glycerol, and of carbohydrates (Pelouze 
and Gelis; Fitz; see below); (3) by the oxidation of proteins 
with chromic acid, of fats with nitric acid, of coniine, &c., and 
(4) by the dry distillation of wood. 

Preparation. — In the ‘‘ butyric fermentation of sugar or 
starch by anaerobic bacteria, derived from sour milk or decaying 
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cheese (e.g. Bacillus butylicus, B, amylobacter, Olostridium 
butyricum), CaCOs or ZnO being added at the same time, to 
neutralize the acid formed, otherwise the fermentation would 
stop. The optimum temperature is 30-“35° and the time 
required is 8-10 days. 

Acetaldehyde is probably an intermediate product which 
yields lactic aldehyde and finally butyric acid: 

CHa-OH : 0 CH3-CH(0H)-CH2*CH : O ^ CHs-CHa-CHa-COaH. 

Properties, --It is a thick liquid of unpleasant rancid odour, 
in presence of ammonia like that of perspiration, is miscible 
with water, and separates from its aqueous solution on the 
addition of salts. B.-pt. 163®. The calcium salt, Ca(C4H702)2 
+ HgO, forms glistening plates, and is characterized by being 
more soluble in cold than in hot water; it therefore separates 
on warming the concentrated cold aqueous solution. On pro- 
longed heating of the solution, however, it is transformed into 
the calcium salt of isobutyric acid. 

2. Isobutyric acid, 2-methyl-propane aoid, dimethyl-acetic 
acid, (0113)2 tCH'COaH, is present in the free state in the 
carob {Redtenbacher), in the root of Arnica montana, and as 
esters in Pastinaca sativa and Eoman chamomile oil. 

It is obtained from isopropyl cyanide (Erlenmeyer), by the 
oxidation of isobutyl alcohol, by the aceto-acetic ester synthesis 
(Chap. IX, H.), &c. It resembles n-butyric acid, but is more 
sparingly soluble in water (1 in 5), and boils 9® lower, i.e. at 
154®. Unlike the latter, however, it is easily oxidized to acetone 
or acetic acid, and carbonic acid. The calcium salt, Ca(C4H702)2, 
differs from its isomer in being more soluble in hot water 
than in cold. The solution is accompanied by a alight absorp- 
tion of heat, whereas the solution of the salt of the n-acid 
is accompanied by a slight evolution of heat. 

Valeric acid, C5H10O2, exists in the four modifications 
which are theoretically possible: 

1. Normal Valeric acid (Pentane acid), propyl-acetic acid, 
CH3*(CH2)3*C02H, from normal butyl cyanide (Ideben and 
Rossi, 1871), is best prepared from propyl-malonio acid. (See 
B., 1888, Ref. 649; also malonic ester synthcBis.) It boils at 
185®, and is soluble in 27 parts of water. 

2. Isovaleric acid, Z-methyl-butane acid, isopropyl-acetic add, 
(CHgla-.CH-CHg-COaH, is obtained from isobutyl cyanide. It 
is found in the free state and in the form of esters in the animal 
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kingdom and in many plants, especially (free) in the valerian 
root {Valeriana officinalis), and in the angelica root {Angelim 
archangelica), from which it is obtained by boiling with soda; 
further, in the blubber of the dolphin {Ohevreul, 1817), in the 
berries of Viburnum opulus, in the perspiration from the foot, 
&c. The natural acid is usually mixed with the active valeric 
acid, and is therefore optically active; the oxidation of fer- 
mentation amyl alcohol by chromic acids yields a similar 
mixture. When pure it is optically inactive, boils at 175®, and 
has an unpleasant pungent acid odour, like that of old cheese, 
and a corrosive action. It is used in medicine. 


3. Methyl-ethyl-acetic acid, active valeric acid, 2-methgh 
CH. 

butane acid, ^CH-COgH, occurs in nature, as already 

C,h/ 

mentioned, and results from the oxidation of the active (-" ) 
amyl alcohol; it is in this case (+) optically active, while, 
if prepared synthetically, e.g. by the aceto-acctic ester re- 
action, it is optically inactive, but can be resolved by suitable 
methods into a + valeric acid and a — valeric acid. [For 
deternrination of optical activity, see section oxr Physical 
Properties, Chap. LXXI, I.] 

There are thus three distinct acids, one dextro-rotatory, 
one laevo-rotatory, and the third optically inactive, which 
have to be represented by the same structural formula, viz. 
CH3. 

>CH-CO,H. 


As regards their ordinary chemical and physical propc 3 rties, 
the two active acids are exactly alilcc, and dilTer only in their 
action on polarized light. This difTerence is not due to the 
different arrangements o^the molecules, as all three are lic|tnds, 
and in liquids the molecules are not usually r(3gard(sd as having 
definite arrangements. A further proof that the emm of 
the activity, and hence of the iaomerisin, is to be Houglit 
in the molecules themselves, and not in any H[)tudal arrangiv- 
ments of the molecules, is the fact that tlu^ opti(‘.ai pro|)ertieH 
of the acids in the gaseous state are similar to those in the 
liquid. The investigations of Pasteur, Le Bel, and Haff 
have shown that this kind of isomerism, whi(!.h is mm ustially 
termed stereo-isomerism, is due to the hmi that tln^ eml 
pound contains a carbon atom to which 4 dillcrcni radicals 
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are attached; in the case of valeric acid these are, H, CH3, 
CgHg, COgH. Such a carbon atom is usually termed an asym- 
metric carbon atom. (This expression does not mean that the 
carbon atom itself is asymmetric in shape, but that it is attached 
to four distinct radicals, an arrangement which produces a 
dissymmetric molecule.) 

VanH Hoff showed that if these radicals are arranged around 
the carbon atom, not in a single plane, but in the three dimen- 
sions of space, then every compound containing a single asym- 
metric carbon atom should exist in the modifications repre- 
sented by the figures 1 and 2. 



Such modifications are not identical, since tlujy cannot be 
brought to superposition (this can be shown readily by the 
aid of models), but they are very similar; in fact, they stand 
in the relationship of the right to the left hand, or in the 
relationship of an asymmetric object to its mirror image. 
They are enantiomorphous. 

The spatial relationship of the radicals is often expressed 
by stating that if the asymmetric carbon atom is situated 
as the centre of a regular tetrahedron, tlicn the four radicals 
occupy the solid angles of the tetrahedron. The arguments 
in favour of the spatial representation of the molecules of 
carbon compounds are largely based on a consideration of 
the number of isomeric forms in which simple carbon deriva- 
tives occur. For example, no simple compound of the type 
0 a a b b is known to exist in more than one modification. 
If, however, the radicals and carbon atom were arranged in 
a single plane, we should expect the two modifications: 
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but with, the spatial or tetrahedral arrangement we can get 
but the one modification. 



An examination of models * will clearly show that in what- 
ever way the radicals a and h are exchanged a model is 
obtained which can be superimposed on the one depicted. 

Similarly with regard to compounds C a a b c, in which 
2 of the 4 radicals are alike. The tetrahedral arrangement 
allows of one modification only, and in these cases only 
one is actually known. When, however, all four radicals are 
distinct, e.g. C a b c d, the spatial arrangement admits of two 
enantiomorphous or non-superposable configurations, which 
are in the relationship of object to mirror image, and these 
two modifications represent the two optically active isomerides, 
in which almost every compound of the type C a b c d has 
been shown to exist. An examination of the models repre- 
senting the two modifications shows that they are both dis- 
symmetric, i.e. a plane of symmetry cannot be drawn through 
them, and the optical activity whch such compounds exhbit 
when in the liquid state, or in solution, is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the dissymmetry of their molecules. Since the 
two configurations contain the same radicals and are very 
similar, in the one case containing the 4 radicals, arranged 
in what we may term a positive, and in the other, in the 
opposite or negative direction, it follows that the molecules of 
the two compounds should produce rotations of the polarized 
ray equal in magnitude but of opposite sign. This is the case 
with the two optically active valeric acids: the pure dextro- 
acid has a rotation of + 17*85°, and the Isevo-acid — 17*85°. 

In addition to the two optically active modifications, a third 
isomeride is usually known which is optically inactive. As it 
can be synthesized by mixing together equal weights of the 

* In using models it must be remembered that the models are not sup- 
posed to represent in the least the actual shapes of the at®ms, but merely 
their spatial relationships. It must also be borne in mind that the atoms 
and radicals in the molecules are in a state of motion, and the fixed position 
represented in the model may be supposed to represent the mean position 
■or the position which the centre of gravity would occupy at absolute zero. 
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d and I compounds, it follows that such a compound is either 
a mixture or a definite compound of the two active isomerides, 
i.e. its optical inactivity is owing to the fact that the two 
components are present in equal quantities. Such isomerides 
are often spoken of as racemic compounds, and are optically 
inactive by external compensation. Such racemic compounds 
may be resolved into their optically active components by 
several methods, most of which were devised by Pasteur. (See 
Racemic Acid, Chap. X, D.) 

Relationship between Dissymmetry of the Molecule and Optical 
Activity. — Since the two isomerides of the type C a b c d are 
optically active, it should follow that any derivative of valeric 
acid in which the four radicals attached to the central carbon 
atom are still different should be also optically active, but 
that a derivative in which two of the radicals become similar 


should become inactive. This question has been examined by 
Le Bel in the case of some forty derivatives of active amyl 
CH3. M 

alcohol, yef The alcohol, its chloride, amine, 

CgH/ \CH,OH 

all its esters, its oxidation product, viz. valeric acid, and 
all its salts, esters, &c,, are optically active; the hydrocarbon 
CH3. /H 

yof obtained by reducing the chloride is, however, 

c,s/ yn, 

optically inactive, and cannot be resolved into active com- 
ponents. 


4. Trimethyl-acetic acid, 2 : 2-dimethylpropane acid, pivalio 
acid, (CH 3 ) 3 C*C 02 H, can be prepared from tertiary butyl 
cyanide (Butleroff, 1873). It melts at 35°, boils at 164°, and 


has an odour like that of acetic acid. 


Eight hexoic acids are theoretically possible, and of these 
seven are known. The most important is normri caproic acid, 
CH3*(CH2)4*C02H (Chevreul, 1822), which is found in nature, 
e.g. in cocoa-nut oil, Limburg cheese, and as a glyceride in 
the butter made from goats' milk, and is produced in the 
butyric fermentation of sugar, and by the oxidation of albu- 
minous compounds and of the higher fatty acids, &c. Like 
valeric acid, it has a persistent odour of perspiration and rancid 
butter. B.-pt. 205°. 

The higher acids found in nature mainly as glycerides are 
of Aormal type, and contain an even number of carbon atoms. 
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Goats’ butter contains the acids Gq, Og, and O^o, hence the names 
caproic, caprilic, and capric acids, and cocoa-nut oil — ^in 
addition to those three — ^the acid Cig- This last, lauric acid, is 
contained more especially in oil of laurels {Laurus nobilis); 
myristic, is present in oil of iris and nutmeg butter (from 
Myristica moschata) ; arachidie, Cgo, in ground-nut oil (Arachis 
hypogoea); behenic, C22, in the oil of ben (Moringa oleifera); 
lignoceric, C24, in the oil from Adenanthera pavonina; cerotic, 
C26, forms in the free state the chief constituent of bees’-wax 
and as ceryl ester that of iChinese-wax. Palmitic acid, 
OJL6H32O2, and stearic acid, CigHgeOa, are very widely distri- 
buted, being nearly always accompanied by a third acid 
poorer in hydrogen, viz. oleic acid, CigHg^Og (see Unsaturated 
Acids, Chap. VI, B.). 

Most animal and vegetable fats and oils, e.g. tallow, suet, but- 
ter, palm, olive and seal oils, consist almost entirely of glycerides 
viz. the glyceryl esters of palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids; 
these esters being termed, for the sake of brevity, tripalmitin, 
C3H5(0*C0 -Ci5H3x) 3, tristearin, C3H5(0'C0Ui7H35)3, triolein, 
C3H5(0*C0*Ci7H3g)3. The constitution of the fats was eluci- 
dated by Chevreul in 1811 . In addition glycerides of acids 
more unsaturated than oleic are present in drying oils. (Cf. 
Chap. LV, Oils and Fats.) 

Most of the varieties of wax are, on the contrary, esters of 
monohydric alcohols; thus bees’-wax consists of the melissic 
ester of palmitic acid, CgoHeiO-CO-CigHgi, together with free 
cerotic acid, Chinese wax (from Croton sehiferum^ the tallow- 
tree) of the ester C27H550-C0-C26H53, and spermaceti (Oeta- 
ceum, in the skull of Physiter macrocephalus) of the ester 

6®-33 ® ^ ^ * ^ 16^31 • 

From all these esters the acids are obtained in the form of 
potassium Salts by saponification with alcoholic potash, thus : 

C8H6(0*C0-Ci 7H35)3 + 3KOH - SCi.HggCOaK + 08H5(OH)3. 

Stearin Potassium stearate Glycerol 

The separation of the acids is efiected by fractional crystal- 
lization, fractional precipitation with magnesium acetate, or 
by fractional distillation either of the fats themselves or of 
their methyl esters in a high vacuum. Oleic acid can be sepa- 
rated from palmitic and stearic by taking advantage of the 
solubility of its lead salt in ether or alcohol. 

The stearine candles of commerce consist of a mixture of 
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palmitic with, excess of stearic acid, some paraffin wax being 
usually added to prevent them becoming crystalline. The 
manufacture of candles depends upon the saponification of the 
solid fats, especially of beef and mutton tallow, by means of 
water and lime, in autoclaves at 100-140°, of concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 110—120°, of super-heated steam at 200-240°, 
or of Twitchell’s reagent obtained by sulphonating a mixture of 
oleic acid and naphthalene, probably Na 03 S*CioH 6 *Ci 7 H 8 i*C 02 H. 

The glycerides are also hydrolysed to acids and glycerol 
by the lipase contained in crushed castor seed (Chap. LXIX, D.). 

Soaps consist of the alkaline salts of palmitic, stearic, and 
oleic acids, hard soaps containing sodium salts, chiefly of the 
solid acids, while soft soaps contain potassium salts, principally 
oleate. By the addition of common salt to a solution of a 
potassium soap, the latter is converted into a sodium soap, 
which is insoluble in a solution of sodium chloride. This pro- 
cess is usually termed “ salting out ”, and is analogous to the 
precipitation of sodium chloride by the addition of hydrogen 
chloride to its saturated solution. These alkali soaps dissolve 
to a clear solution in a little water, but with excess of water 
are hydrolysed to a certain extent, yielding free alkali azid 
free fatty acid or acid salt, analogous to potassium peracetirte. 
The cleansing action of soap is usually attributed to the 
presence of the small amount of free alkali thus formed: 

C^Has-COaNa + H-OH + NaOH. 

This hydrolysis is similar to that observed in the case of 
inorganic salts derived from a feeble acid and a strong base, 
and increases with increasing dilution. The production of 
free alkah (or free hydroxyl ions) can bo readily understood 
by aid of the theory of electrolytic dissociation. The calcium, 
barium, and magnesium salts are insoluble in water, but 
partly crystallizable from alcohol. The precipitates |)roduced 
by the action of hard water on soaps consist largely of those 
insoluble salts. The lead salts (lead plaisters) arc prtipared 
by boiling fats with lead oxide and water. 

Mixed glycerides are common oonstitmuxts of many fate, 
e.g. C3H5(0*C0 *Ci6H[3i) (0*C0-Ci7H3g)2. (See Armstrong and 
Mian, J. S. C. I., 1924, 207T; also Chem. Kev., 1941, 269.) 

For electrical conductivity of soap solutions, cf. Banbury 
and Martin, J. C. 8., 1914, 417; M^Bain and M.aTtin, ibid, 
957, and for detergent action, cl Pickering, ibid. 1917, 86. 
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The higher acids with an uneven number of carbon atoim. 

Oil, C;i3, Ci5, and C17, are prepared synthetically from the acids 
CjiHan+i-COgH, by transforming them into the ketones 
CnHgn+i'CO-CHs (p. 155 ), and oxidizing these, when acids 
Cn-iHgn-i'COOH are obtained. (Krafft,) 

On these reactions a method for proving that the higher 
fatty acids, e.g. palmitic and stearic, are normal in constitution 
has been based. (See the caution given on p. 157 .) 

The acid CisHgi'COgH is converted into the ketone C15H31* 
CO'CHg; this on oxidation yields Ci4H29*C02H and acetic acid. 
The conversion into ketone and subsequent oxidation is re- 
peated, and an acid, Ci 3 H 27 *C 02 H, obtained. The processes 
are repeated until an acid, CH3*(CH2)7*C02H, ^^-nonylic acid, 
is obtained. This can be shown to have a normal structure 
by synthetical methods, and hence all the higher acids must 
also have a normal structure, since if the acid C13II27-CO2H 
had not a normal structure, but contained a side chain, e.g. 
CH3 

^CH-COgH, on conversion into the ketone and sub- 
C11H33/ 

sequent oxidation it would not yield the acid, CigHgs-COgH, 
but a ketone, CHg-CO-CiiHgg, or the oxidation products of 
this ketone. 

Dissociation constant. — One of the most characteristic 
physical constants of the organic acids is the dissociation 

constant K, which is involved in the equation K « — 

v(l — a) 

where v = volume of solution in litres containing 1 gm. mol. 
of the acid, a is the amount ionized, and 1 — a the amount not 
ionized. This equation is based on the law of mass action. In 
the case of a feeble organic acid, e.g. acetic acid, where 1 gm. 
molecule is dissolved in v litres of solution, a state of equilibrium 

represented by the equation CHg-COOH ^ CHg-COO -f H 
occurs. Then if Jc^ and ^2 represent the velocity constants of 
the direct and reverse actions, we have, according to Guldberg 
and Waage's law, at the stage of equilibrium: 


ki X 


V V CJ . . 

X - X or 


^ = 

v(l — a) 


K. 


The extent of ionization in a solution containing 1 gm. 
molecule in v litres is determined by electrical conductivity 
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determinations, a ~ i-e. the degree of ionization at a 

dilution v is the ratio of the molecular conductivity at this 
dilution to the molecular conductivity at infinite dilution 
when all the acid molecules are ionized. For a weak acid K 
remains constant, and afiords a convenient measure of the 
strength of an organic acid. The values at 25 ® are: 

Acid Formic Acetic Propionic n-Butyric tto-Butyrio 

K X 10* 21-4 1-8 1-4 1-6 1-6 

Formic acid is obviously much the strongest of the fatty 
acids, but they are all comparatively weak acids compared 
with the strong mineral acids. Close comparison cannot be 

drawn between the two groups, as the equation K — 

does not hold good for strong acids. 


B. Unsaturated Acids, CnH2n~202 or C„,H2m^x’C02H 



Melting-pt. 

Boiling-pt. 

Acrylic acid, C8H4O2 


7** 

140° 

(la 

72 

182 

Crotonio acids, 

16 

15 

172 

l2 

16 

160 

Angelic acidly -o- 
TigUcacid 


46 

186 


66 

198 

Oleic acid Ip -rr n 
Elaidio acidri8^»^^* 


14 

— 

• • 

46 

— 

Emcio acid \p rr n 


33 

— 

Brassidic acid/^ 22 -H- 42 ^a 


60 

— 


These acids are known as the acids of the oleic series. In 
their physical properties they closely resemble the saturated 
acids, apart from differences in melting-point, which are appre- 
ciable. They have the chemical characteristics of monobasic 
acids; they yield salts, esters, amides, &c., in much the same 
manner as the saturated acids; but in addition they resemble 
the olefines in the readiness with which they yield additive 
compounds with hydrogen, halogens, halogen hydrides, or 
hydrogen cyanide, thus forming fatty acids or their substitu- 
tion derivatives. Thus oleic acid, C13H34O2, when treated with 
II2 in presence of colloidal Pd, yields' stearic acid, CigHagOg, 
and with bromine, dibromo-stearic acid, CigHg^Br^Og. In this 
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way they characterize themselves as derivatives of the un- 
saturated hydrocarbons of the ethylene series, from which 
they may be regarded as formed by the replacement of an 
atom of hydrogen by carboxyl. They may therefore be termed 
olefine-carboxylic acids. 

Upon the addition of halogen hydride, the halogen does not 
always attach itself to that carbon atom to which the smaller 
number of hydrogen atoms is united (Chap. LI, B.), 

The presence of the double bonds renders them much more 
sensitive to oxidizing agents than are the fatty acids. When 
a very dilute oxidizing agent is employed, e.g. 1 per cent 
permanganate, dihydroxy derivatives of fatty acids are ob- 
tained: 

CHs-CH.-CH-COaH + 0 + H,0 = CH3-0H(OH)CH(OH)*0O2H; 

but if stronger oxidizing agents are employed, a rupture of 
the molecule occurs at the position where the double bond 
exists, and a mixture of acids is obtained: 

CHa-CH : CH-CHa-COaH -> CHa-COgH and COaH-CH^-COaH. 

This afiords an excellent method for determining the position of 
the double bond in the molecule of the acid. (Of. also Ozonization, 
Chap. XL VIII, G.) Fusion with caustic alkalis also causes a 
breaking up of the molecules, and the formation of a mixture of 
fatty acids; but this reaction is of no use for determining the 
position of the double bond, as treatment with alkali tends to 
shift the double bond, if possible, nearer to the carboxylic 
group. Fittig (B., 1891, 82, &c.) has studied the action of 
dilute alkalis on a number of unsaturated acids, and always 
observed the same efiect, e.g. the acid, CHa-CHg-CHrCH-CTL" 
COOH, passes into CHa-CHg-CH^-CHiCH-COOH (2-Aexene- 
l-ocid). Such changes, which are termed “ molecular trans- 
formations are explained by the assumption that atoms or 
radicals (in this case the elements of water) are added on to 
the original compound, and then eliminated in a different 
manner, e.g.: 

CHg-CH : OH-CHa-COgH ^ CH3-CHa-CH(0H)*0Ha*C0aH 
CHg-CHa-CHrCH-COaH. 

The presence of the double bond in the molecule has a con- 
siderable efiect upon certain properties of the acid; for ex- 
ample, the dissociation constant and the rate of esterification 
by the catalytic method. 
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Fichter and Pfister have shown (Abs. 1904, i. 965) that the 
introduction of a double bond usually increases the strength of 
an acid, and that the effect is most marked when the double 
bond is in the ^-y-position, e.g. the values for K x 10® are 
butyric acid 1*54, crotonic acid 2*0, and for vinyl acetic 
3*83. (Cf. Lowry, Trans. Far., 1923, 500.) 

Sudborough (J. C. S., 1905, 1840; 1907, 1033; 1909, 315, 
975) has shown that the introduction of the double bond in 
the a-position greatly retards esterification. The rates for 
hydrocinnamic, CsHg-CHa-CHa-COaH, and for cinnamic acid, 
CeHs-CHiCH’COaH, are as 40 : 1. See also Chap. XXXVI, 
Steric Hindrance. 

Modes of Formation, — 1. By oxidizing the corresponding 
alcohols or aldehydes, e.g. acrylic acid from allyl alcohol or 
acrolein. 

CHj : CH-CHa*OH CB.^ I CH-CHO CH^ : CH-CO^H. 

2. From the unsaturated alcohols or their iodides, by con- 
verting them into nitriles and hydrolysing these, e.g. crotonic 
acid from allyl iodide (intramolecular rearrangement, p. 189). 

CHa : CH-OHjI OHa-CH : CH-CN CHg-CH CH-COaH. 

Both these methods of formation are analogous to those of 
the fatty acids. 

3. From the monohalogen substitution products of the satu- 
rated fatty acids, by warming with alcoholic potash, sometimes 
upon simply heating with water. This reaction is analogckis 
to the formation of the olefines from alkyl haloids; it occurs 
in the case of those substituted acids which contain the 
halogen in the j8-position to the carboxyl (see p. 195 et seq.). 
or from dihalogen compounds, e.g. CHg-CHBr-CHBr-COgH, by 
treatment with zinc and alcohol. The diiodo compounds are so 
unstable they immediately break up into iodine and olefine acid. 

4. By the elimination of water from hydroxy fatty acids. 

CH2(0H)-CH2*C00H - CH,:CH-COaH -f HaO. 

Ethylene-lactic acid Acrylic acid 

This reaction corresponds with the formation of the olefines 
from monohydric alcohols. 

5. By the condensation of an aldehyde with malonic acid in 
the presence of a tertiary base, e.g. pyridine: 

ch, ch:o + ch,(cOjH),-^ch,*ch:ch*co,h + h,o ^ C0|. 
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Even mth higher aldehydes the product is usually an a^- 
unsaturated acid when pyridine is used, but with diethyl- 
aniline an appreciable amount of the isomeric ^y-unsaturated 
acid is often formed: 

R-CHa-CHa-CHrO + CHj(C02H)2 R*CH,-CH,*CH : 

R*CH,CH : CHCH,^CO,H- ^ 

Y ^ 

(J. C. S., 1931, 740.) 

Constitution and Isomers. — The constitution of the unsatu- 
rated acids, CnH2n„2®2j follows from their behaviour as mono- 
basic acids and as unsaturated compounds, and the position 
of the double bond is ascertained by the process of oxidation. 
The number of isomeric acids, CinB[2m-i‘C02H, is the same as 
the number of isomeric unsaturated alcohols, CinH2in~i‘OH. 

Acrylic acid, propene acid, ethylene-carboxylic acid, CHgiCH* 
COgH (Redtenbacher), is prepared by the oxidation of acrolein 
by oxide of silver, or by the distillation of jS-iodopropionic 
acid with oxide of lead. (Of. mode of formation 3.) It is very 
similar to propionic acid. Mixes with water and readily poly- 
merizes. It is reduced to propionic acid when warmed with 
zinc and sulphuric acid, and is decomposed when fused with 
alkali into acetic and formic acids. 

Acids, C4H6O2. Four isomeric acids with this formula are 
known. 1. Ordinary or solid crotonic acid {2-jButen-l-acid), 
CHa-CHiCH-COgH, occurs along with isocrotonic acid in crude 
pyroligneous acid, and is prepared from allyl iodide by means 
of the cyanide, which, instead of having the anticipated formula, 
CHg.-CH-CHa'CN, has the isomeric one, CHa-CHiCH-CN; this 
affords another example of molecular transformation. 

It is also prepared by heating malonic acid with para- 
aldehyde and glacial acetic acid: 

K ’fifTiTT 

H,o + CO, + ch,-ch::choo,h. 

COj BC 

It crystallizes in large prisms, melts at 72°, boils at 189°, has 
an odour like that of butyric acid, and is fairly soluble in 
waiter. On reduction it yields ^-butyric acid, and on careful 
oxidation, oxalic acid, hence the constitution. 

2. Isocrotonic acid, CH3-CH:CH-C02H, obtained by the 
action of sodium amalgam upon chloro-isocrotonic acid, melts 
at 16°, boils at 172°, and changes into ordinary crotonic acid 
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at ISO^’. It is present in croton-oil. For preparation of the 
pure acid see Morrell and Bellars, J. C. S., 1904 :, 345 . 

Isocrotonio acid was formerly regarded as CHaiCH'CHg* 
CO2H, but it shows almost the same chemical behaviour as 
crotonic acid, e.g. on reduction and oxidation, or on addition 
of hydrogen bromide, and is now regarded as having the same 
structural formula as, ‘but being stereo-isomeric with, solid 
crotonic acid. (Cf, Fumaric and Maleic Acids, Chap. X, B.) 

3 . Meth - acrylic acid, 2 - methyl - 2 - propene - 1 - acid, 
/CH3 

CHorCc^ , is found in small quantity in Eoman chamo- 

\CO2H 

mile oil, and may be obtained by the withdrawal of HBr from 
bromo-isobutyric acid: 


yCHs 

CH8-CBr< ~>CHa:C 
\C0,H 




CO,H 


It smells like decaying mushrooms, and melts at 15 ®. 

4 . Vinyl- acetic acid, CHg : CH-CHg-COgH, 3 -Butene-l-acid, 
may be obtained synthetically. 

Angelic acid, CHj-CH : C(CH3)002H, is present in the an- 
gelica root, and, together with its stereo-isomer, tiglic acid, in 
Eoman chamomile oil. The relationship of these two acids 
is exactly the same as that of crotonic and isocrotonic acids. 

Oleic acid, C18H34O2 {Chevreul), is present as olein (glyceryl 
oleate) in the fatty oils especially, e.g. olive, almond, and train 
oils. It is a colourless oil, solidifies to white needles in the 
cold, melts at 14 ®, and cannot be volatilized without decom- 
position. It is tasteless and odourless, and has no action 
upon litmus, but quickly becomes yellow and acid by oxi- 
dation in the air, and also acquires a rancid odour. Its lead 
salt is soluble in alcohol or ether, and by this means the acid 
may be separated from numerous other organic acids. It yields 
on fusion with potash, the saturated acids, palmitic and acetic. 
Nitrous acid converts it into the stereo-isomeric crystalline 
elaidic acid, melting at 45 ®. It contains a normal chain, 
since on reduction it yields stearic acid. When carefully 
oxidized, it yields pelargonic acid, CH3'(CH2)7-C02H, and 
azelaic acid, C02H*(CH2)7*C02H, and hence the constitutional 
formula : CH3-(CH2)7*CH : CH-(CH2)7*C02H, Octadec-A»-ene- 
1-acid. Isomers containing the olefine linking in a different 
position are known, e.g. A^-acid. 
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Emcic acid, C 22 H 42 O 2 , occurs in rape-seed oil, melts at 33®, 
and on treatment with nitrous acid yields the stereo-isomcric 
brassidic acid, melting at 60'^. The constitution is probably, 
CH 3 [GH 2 ] 7 *CH:CH[CH 2 ]ii*C 02 H. For the stereo-chemistry 
of the unsaturated acids see Chap. X, B. 

C. Propiolic Acid Series, 0 nH 2 n -402 

The acids of this series again contain two atoms of hydrogen 
less than those of the former, and are to be regarded as car- 
boxylic acids of the acetylene hydrocarbons, e.g. propiolic acid, 
CHiC-COaH, as acetylene-carboxylic acid. They can ac- 
cordingly be prepared by the addition of COg to the sodium 
derivatives of the acetylenes (analogously to mode of formation 
4 of the saturated acids, p. 167). 

They closely resemble the unsaturated acids which have been 
already described, but differ from them by the fact that each 
molecule of such an acid can combine with either 2 or 4 atoms 
of hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, &c., and can yield explosive 
compounds with ammoniacal silver and copper solutions. 
There are, however, acids of the formula CjiH 2 n -402 which do 
not possess this last peculiarity, viz. those which are derived 
not from the homologues of acetylene proper, but from their 
isomers, and which therefore contain two double bonds instead 
of a triple one. (Compare Acetylene Hydrocarbons, p. 53.) 

The most important member of the series is propiolic or 
propargylic acid, propine addy CHiC-COgH, which corre- 
sponds with propargyl alcohol, and is prepared by warming 
an aqueous solution of the acid potassium salt of acetylene-di- 
carboxylic acid, the latter being itself obtained from ^bromo- 
succinic acid (see Chap. X, A., also B., 1885, 1677), or by the 
addition of CO 2 to sodium acetylene, 

CH ; CNa + CO2 CH : C COaNa, 

yield 93 per cent. In its physical properties it resembles 
propionic acid, forms silky crystals below 18®, and boils at 
144®. It is readily soluble in water and alcohol, and becomes 
brown in the air. It gives, even in dilute solution, the charac- 
teristic explosive silver precipitate. 

Tetrolic acid, CHg^C-C-COgH, is obtained from j^-chloro- 
crotonic acid and aqueous potash, and melts at 76®. 

Sorbic acid, CH 3 -CH:CH-CH:CH*C 02 H, is contained in 



D. Halogen Substitution Products of the Monobasic Acids 

The saturated monobasic acids jdeld halogen substitution products, e.g.: 
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the juice of the iiuripe sorb apple (Sorbus Aucuparia)) and has 
relatively high melting- and boiling-points. 

Highly unsaturated normal acids, e.g. linolic, 0igH32O2, 
diolefine acid, and linolenic, CigHgoOg, triolefine acid, 

occur as glycerides in many oils (Chap. LV, D3).^ 

The unsaturated acids also yield similar substitution pro- 
ducts, e.g. CHarCCl-COgH, a-chlor-acrylic acid; CHBr: 
CH-COgH, ^-brom-acrylic acid; CH3*CH:CChC02H, a-chlor- 
crotonic acid; CliC-COaH, iodo-propiolic acid, &c. 

All these halogen derivatives have the properties of monobasic 
acids; in many respects they resemble the parent substances, 
but as a rule are much stronger acids, particularly with halo- 
gen atoms in the a-position. See value of K in Table D, 

Since their acid nature remains unaltered, they still contain 
the carboxyl group; the halogen has therefore replaced the 
hydrogen of the hydrocarbon radical. They may also be 
regarded as halide substitution products of the hydrocarbons, 
in which 1 atom of hydrogen is replaced by carboxyl: 

CHsCl (chloro-metliane) CHaCl-COgH (cHor-aoetio acid). 

The modes of formation and properties of these substituted 
acids support this view. Thus, as acids they yield salts, esters, 
chlorides, anhydrides, and amides, and as halides their halogen 
atoms are exchangeable for OH, ON, or SO3H, as are those 
of the alkyl halides. (See p. 66.) 

In the a-position the halogen is the most reactive, less so 
with the and even less in the y-position. 

Isomers and Constitution . — While in each case only one mono- 
di-, &c., halide acetic acid exists, two isomeric monohalide 
propionic acids are known. This is readily explicable from 
the fact that in propionic acid, CH 3 -CH 2 ‘C 02 H, the two a-hy- 

^ a 

drogen atoms are difierently situated from the three yS- ones, 
the former being attached to the carbon atom nearer to the 
carboxyl, and the latter to that one farther from it. According 
to theory, therefore, with which the observed facts agree, the 
following two isomers are possible: 

CHs-CHX-COaH and CKaX-CH^-COaH. 

* a-Halide-propionic add ♦ ^-Halide-propionic acid 

* The substituted acids may be termed a, j8, y, See . , or the substituents 
denoted by numbers. In the latter case the a-substituted acid is always the 
2-substituted, i.e. a-chloropropionic acid is the 2-chloropropionic acid and 
the y-chloro acid is the 3-chloro acid as in the chain of the acid the C of 
the carboxylic acid is always No. 1. 

( B 480 ) 
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These acids yield two isomeric lactic acids by exchange of 
their halogen for hydroxyl, thus: 

CH3-CH(0H);C02H and CH2(0H)-CHa*C02H. 

Common lactic acid Ethylene-lactic acid 

The constitution of both of these lactic acids follows from 
their other modes of formation (Chap. IX, A.). The positions 
of the halogens in the a- and jS-substituted propionic acids 
are thus also fixed. 

Those substituted acids which contain the halogen attached 
to the a-carbon atom, i.e. to the same carbon atom to which 
the carboxyl group is united, are termed a-acids, and the others 

y, &c., acids, the successive carbon atoms in their order 
from the carboxyl group being designated as a, ^8, y, &c. 

Two stereo-isomeric forms of the a- or mono-chloro- and 
-bromo-crotonic acids are known (A., 248 , 281), being derived 
from crotonic and isocrotonic acids respectively. 

Formation. — {a) Of the saturated substituted acids. 

1. Chlorine and bromine can substitute directly, the halogen 
taking up the a-position to the carboxyl. 

The reaction is often carried out in sunlight and in the 
presence of a halogen carrier, usually iodine. One of the com- 
monest methods is to transform the acid into the acid bro- 
mide by the aid of phosphorus and bromine, and then to 
brominate. The product obtained, e.g. CHg-CHBr-COBr, on 
treatment with water yields the a-bromo acid, CHg-CHBr-COaH. 
This is generally known as the Hell-Volhard’Zelinsky method. 
Trimethyl-acetic acid, CMeg-COaH, which contains no a- 
hydrogen atom, cannot be brominated in this manner (B 
1890, 1594) (Chap. LIII, A, pp. 875, 876). 

An a-bromo substituted fatty acid can be formed by bro- 
minating a mono-alkyl substituted malonic acid and sub- 
sequent heating when COg is liberated: 

CA-CH(C 03 H)a ^ C2H5CBr(CO,H)2 C^Hfi-CHBr-COJl 

2, From hydroxy acids of the glycollic series by the action 
of PCI5, HBr, &;c., e.g. : 

CH3-CHa-CH(0H>C02H - v CHa-CHjj-OHCl-OOjjH. 

3. By the addition of halogen or halogen hydride to the 
unsaturated acids. Thus acrylic acid and HI yield ^-iodo 
propiom’c acid. 
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4. An iodo-acid can frequently be obtained by heating a 
chloro-acid with a solution of potassium iodide. 

(b) Of the unsaturated substituted acids. These are often 
prepared by the elimination of HCl, HBr, or HI from poly- 
halogen derivatives of the fatty acids by the aid of dilute 
alkali : 

CHg-CHBr-CHBr-COaH CHs*CH : CBr-COsH, 

or by the addition of hydrogen halide to propiolic acids. 

Behaviour. — 1. For the replacement of chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine by hydroxyl, see Chap. IX, A. This exchange takes 
place with more difficulty in the a-monochloro-substituted 
acids than in the corresponding bromine and iodine com- 
pounds, but more easily than in the case of the alkyl chlorides, 
and it is effected by means of moist silver oxide, or frequently 
by prolonged boiling with water alone (A., 200, 75). In this 
way, monochlor-acetic yields glycollic acid: 

CHaCl-COaH + H^O = OH-CHa-CO^H + HCl. 

^-halogenated acids, on the other hand, lose halogen hydride 
when boiled with water, and yield unsaturated acids, together 
with CO 2 and olefines Cn«.^H 2 n- 2 * y-halogenated acids break 
up under these conditions (even with cold soda solution) into 
HCV &c., and a lactone, i.e. an anhydride of a y-hydroxy-acid 
(Chap. IX, A.; cf. Fittig, A., 208, 116). 

2. When boiled with an alcoholic solution of potassium 
cyanide, cyano-fatty acids * are produced. 

CH^Cl-COaK + KCJSr = CN-CHg-COaK + KCl. 

These compounds are on the one hand monobasic acids, 
and on the other nitriles, and they consequently yield dibasic 
acids when hydrolysed. In the above case malonic acid, 
COgH-CHa-COgH, is formed. 

3. They form sulphonic acids with sodium sulphite, e.g.; 

CHgCl-COaNa + Na-SOgNa = NaSOg-CHa-COaNa + NaCl. 

These latter compounds are dibasic acids as they contain 
both CO2H and SO3H groups. Their sulpho-group can, 
however, be replaced by OH on boiling with alkalis. 

^ 4. With AgN02, under favourable conditions, nitro-deriva- 
tives of the fatty acids are formed, and these yield amino- 
acids on reduction, e.g. NHa'CHg-COaH (B., 1910, 3239). 

* These can also be obtained by the addition of HCN to an olefine acid 
or ester (J. C. S., 1922, 1699). 
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Chloroformic acid, Cl-COgH, has so far not been prepared, 
although derivatives of it are known. (Cf. Chloro-carbonic 
acid.) 

The chlorinated acetic acids are formed by the direct sub- 
stitution of acetic acid, or better of acetyl chloride, chlori- 
nated acetyl chlorides ensuing in the latter case as inter- 
mediate products. 

Monochlor-acetic acid {Chloro-ethane acid), CHgChCOgH, 
is prepared by chlorinating acetic acid, preferably in the pre- 
sence of acetic anhydride, snlphnr, or phosphorus. It forms 
rhombic prisms or tables and corrodes the epidermis. Di-* 
chlor-acetic acid, CHCla-COgH, is more conveniently ob- 
tained by warming chloral hydrate with potassium cyanide 
(B., 1877, 2120 ), and tricWor-acetic acid, CClg-COgH, by 
oxidizing chloral hydrate with nitric acid. The former de- 
composes with boiling alkali to oxahc and acetic acids, and 
the latter to chloroform and carbon dioxide. Inverse sub- 
stitution reconverts tri-, di-, and monochlor-acetic acids into 
acetic acid {Melsens, 1842). 

Sulpho-acetic acid, SOgH-CHa-COgH, forms deliquescent 
prisms containing 1 | mols. H 2 O of crystallization. Its salts 
crystallize well. Cyano-acetic acid, CN-CH 2 *C 02 H, is a 
crystalline substance melting at 65°-66° and readily soluble 
in water; it decomposes into aceto-nitrile, CH 3 *CN, and COg 
when heated, and yields malonic acid on hydrolysis. 

a-Chloropropionic acid, CHj-CHCl-COgH, is obtained by 
the action of PCI5 upon lactic acid, and decomposition of the 
lactyl chloride, CH^-CHCl-COCl, by water. The jS-chloro- 
and bromo-acids are obtained from trimethylonc^glycol (Chap. 
VIII, A.). /?-iodopropionic acid, CUgrCHg-COall, is prepared by 
the action of PI 3 on glyceric acid, CH 2 ( 0 H)-CII( 0 H)*C 02 H (ex- 
change of 20H for 21 and of I for H; also by acting on acrylic 
acid with hydriodic acid. It forms colourless six-aided tables of 
a peculiar odour; m.-pt. 82®. The two cyanopropionic acids, 
C 2 H 4 (CN)*C 02 H, give the two succinic acids when hydrolysed. 

Chloro- and Bromo-crotonic acids, /:?-CMoro-crotonic acid 
(2-‘Chloro-2-butene acid) (m.-pt. 94°) and the sterco-isomeric 
^-IsocMoro-crotonic acid (m.-pt. 59-5°) are formed by the 
action of PCI5 on ethyl acetoacetate, and treatment of the 
product with water. The jS-chlor-iso-acid volatilizes with 
steam, but the jS-chloro-acid does not. 
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A general idea of tte types of derivatives to wMcli acids 
give rise is obtained by comparing these derivatives with cor- 
responding derivatives of the saturated monohydric alcohols, 
e.g. those of acetic acid with those derived from ethyl alcohol: 


OH^-CHa-OH Alcohol. 
CHa-CHg-OISra Sodium ethoxide. 

CH3-CH2> 

O Ethyl ether. 

CH3-CH2' 

CHa-CH^-Cl Ethyl chloride. 
CHj-CHa-SH Mercaptan. . 
OHa'CH^-JSrHa Ethylamine. 


CHs-CO-OH Acetic acid. 
CHg-CO-ONa Sodium acetate. 
CHa-CO. 

yO Ethyl acetate. 
OHa-CHa/ 

(CH8-C0)20 Acetic anhydride 

CHg-CO-Cl Acetyl chloride. 

CHa*CO*SH Thiacetio Acid. 
OHa-CO-NHa Acetamide. 


It is seen that as regards formulae there is a close resem- 
blance, the acetyl group taking the place of the ethyl group. 
Stated generally, the acid derivatives contain acyl radicals in 
place of the alkyl groups contained in the corresponding 
derivatives of alcohols. 

These derivatives are obtained by methods many of which 
are perfectly analogous to the modes of formation of the cor- 
responding alkyl derivatives, but they difier characteristically 
from these by being less stable towards hydrolysing agents. 

A number of other derivatives, viz. amido- and imido- 
chlorides, thiamides, imido-thio-compounds, and amidines, are 
peculiar to the acids: 

CHg-CCla’NHR* Amido-chlorides. CH 3 *C(OH)INH Imino-oompounds. 
CHg-CCirNR Imido-chlorides. CH8'C(SH):NH Imino-thio- „ 
CHs-CS-NHa Thiamides. CHg-CCNHa) .* NH Amidines. 

These compounds are also characterized by being readily 
hydrolysed. 


A. Esters of the Fatty Acids 

Mineral acids readily give rise to esters by the replacement 
of their acidic hydrogen radicals by alkyl groups, e.g. S 02 ( 0 H )2 
““>S02(0Et)2 (Chap. IV, C.). In exactly the sarnie manner 


♦ R signifies an alkyl or aryl radical. 
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by replacing tbe typical hydrogen of the fatty acids by alky] 
groups, esters derived from the fatty acids, e.g. ethyl acetate, 
CHg-COgEt, are obtained. Since these esters correspond with 
the metallic salts, they are sometimes termed alkyl salts. 
(Cf. CHg-COaK and 0H3*C02Et). 

Methods of Formation, — 1. By direct esterification, i.e. by 
direct action of the acid on the alcohol: 

CH3-C0-0H + Na-OH = CHg-CO-ONa + H-OH 

CHs-CO-OH + CaHs-OH = CHa-CO-OCaHs + H-OH. 

Although the equation representing the reaction is analogous 
to that representing the neutralization of acetic acid by an 
alkali, the process of esterification difiers from that of neutrali- 
zation in three respects. 

(1) The reaction proceeds but slowly; thus, in the esteri- 
fication of acetic acid by ethyl alcohol the limit of the reaction 
at the boiling-point is not reached until after the lapse of 
several hours, and even then only two-thirds of the acid have 
been transformed into ester. 

(2) In the equation k — when the reaction is 

instantaneous as in neutralization B the energy of activation 
is zero, but in other cases as in esterification, E has a 
definite value, for esterification 10,200 gm. cal. 

(3) The reaction is a reversible or balanced one, and hence 
is never complete. The water which is formed during the 
process of esterification tends to hydrolyse the ester back into 
acid and alcohol: 

CHa-CO-OH + CaHg-OH ; i CHs-CO-OCA + H-OH. 

Esterification Hydrolysis 

Thus, when equivalent quantities of acetic acid and ethyl 
alcohol are employed, only some 66 per cent of the acid be- 
comes transformed into ester. It can readily be shown, by aid 
of Guldberg and Waage's law of mass action, that by employing 
an excess of alcohol a larger proportion of acid will be con- 
verted into ester. Thus, in the above equation, if the original 
concentrations of the four substances expressed in gram mole- 
cules be denoted by a, 6, 0 and 0, and the velocity constants 
of the direct and reverse reactions by ki and k^ res[)ectively, 
then after time t equilibrium will be established; and if x gram 
acid have been esterified, then the concentra- 
‘Aiir oiibstances will be a — £c, b — x, x and x. 
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The rate of the direct reaction can be denoted by hi {a — x) 
[h — x)f and that of the reverse by (Guldberg and 

Waage). When equilibrium is established, the two reactions 
will proceed at the same rate, and 

ki{a - x){b - x) h^x^, 

or Z. ?LL(— Il-l = constant for a given temperature* 
a* 


In the case of acetic acid and ethyl alcohol, using gram 
molecular proportions, i.e. a ~ 6 = 1, equilibrium is established 
when some two-thirds of acid are esterified. Thus 


( 1 -!)(!- 
(f)^ 


constant, 


and the constant becomes equal to J. 


By using 2 gm. molecules of alcohol to 1 of acid the equation is : 

(1 - X) (2 x) 

4 * 

X ~ *86 (approx.), 

and thus 85 per cent of the acid will have been esterified in 
place of the 66 per cent when only 1 gm. mol. of alcohol was 
used. The reversible nature of the reaction is of especial 
importance in the preparation of ethyl acetate, and in this 
case the difficulty is overcome by the addition of a moderate 
amount of concentrated sulphuric acid, which is ordinarily 
supposed to react with the water, and thus prevent its hydro- 
lysing the ester. (Compare also Wade, J. C. S., 1905, 1656.) 

It is worthy of note that the limit of esterification does not 
vary to any large extent with the temperature. Thus, in the 
case mentioned above, the limit at 10° is 65*2 per cent, and at 
220° it is only 66*5 per cent. 

In order to increase the limit without using a large excess 
of alcohol, several methods for removing the water as it is 
formed have been adopted. One of these is to distil over 
the water and excess of alcohol into anhydrous KgCOg, which 
combines with the water, and then to distil the alcohol back 
on to the acid. (J. C. S., 1929, 1707.) 

Another method is to form a ternary mixture of low boiling- 
point by adding a suitable solvent and by distillation removing 
the water (Org. Syn., 1922, 23; 1930, 88). 
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With most of the higher esters and more especially the 
esters in the aromatic series, the limit of esterification is much 
higher, as the esters are not so readily hydrolysed. In these 
cases, however, the rates at which the esters are formed are 
extremely slow, and a catalytic agent is therefore introduced. 
The two common catalytic agents employed are: (1) A small 
amount of dry hydrogen chloride. At one time it was cus- 
tomary to saturate the boiling alcoholic solution of the acid 
with hydrogen chloride, but the researches of E. Fischer and 
Speier (B., 1895, 3201, 3252) have shown that the addition 
of 3 per cent of dry hydrogen chloride to the alcoholic solu- 
tion is quite sufficient. (2) A small amount of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, which acts in much the same manner as the 
hydrogen chloride. These reagents do not raise the limit of 
esterification, but accelerate the production. In most cases 
using the catalytic method at the boiling-point of the alcohol, 
the reaction is complete after three hours, and a 90-95 per cent 
yield of ester can be obtained by pouring into water. 

A number of researches have been made as to the influence 
of the constitution of the acid and of the alcohol on the rate 
of esterification, i.e. the amount of ester formed in unit time. 
Menschutkin, who employed the direct esterification method 
without a catalytic agent, i.e. the so-called auto-catalytic 
method, found that primary acids, i.e, R-CHg-COgH, were 
esterified most quickly; secondary acids, ER'CH-COgH, were 
intermediate; and tertiary acids, RR'R"C*C 02 H, least readily 
when the same alcohol was employed. Other researches tend 
to show that in the absence of a catalyst strong acids react 
with alcohol more readily than feeble acids; thus trichlor- 
acetic acid is esterified more rapidly than acetic acid. 

The process of catalytic esterification readily lends itself to 
study as a time reaction. By using a large excess of the alcohol 
and a known concentration of catalyst, the reaction should bo 
one of the first order — a unimolecular reaction — and hence the 
equation ^ = (1/^ ) log{a/(a — x)}, where t is the time, a the con- 
centration of the acid at the beginning, and a — x the con- 
centration after time t 

It is found that the values of k tend to diminish as t increases, 
due to the inhibiting action of the water formed on the catalyst 
and Goldschmidt and XJdhy (Z. phys., 1907, 60, 728) have intro- 
duced a modified formula k « (l/t)(r + a) log{a/{a — a;)}, where 
r is a constant 0-15 for ethyl alcohol. 
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By determiiiiiig tlie relative rates of esterificatioii of fatty 
acids with the same alcohol it has been shown that the pre- 
sence of any substituent in the acetic acid molecules tends to 
retard esterification. (Cf. Chap. XXXVI, Steric Effects, Sterio 
Hindrance.) 

The influence of the hydrogen chloride is purely catalytic; 
it remains unchanged at the end of the reaction. Its catalys- 
ing effect is partly due to the hydrions it generates, as strong 
acids (HCl, HBr) are much better catalysing agents than 
weaker acids (picric acid), but also to the undissociated mole- 
cules. (Cf. Goldschmidt, B., 1895, 28, 3218; Z. elect., 1911, 17, 
684; Snethlage, Zeit. phys., 1916, 90 , 142. 

Ultra-violet light accelerates the reaction between organic 
acids and alcohols (B., 1914, 1803). 

2. By the action of an acid chloride upon an alcohol or its 
sodium compound (Chap. VII, B.). 

CHa-CO'Cl + OaHg-OH - CHa-CO-O CaHg + HCl. 


3. By the action of alkyl halides upon salts of the acid: 

C2H5CI + CHjCO-ONa « OHj-CO-OCaHs + NaCl. 

Individual acids are often characterized by forming their 
^-nitrobenzyl esters by the action of ^-nitrobenzyl bromide, 
N02*C6H4*CH2Br omthe sodium salt of the acid [Reid, J. A. C. S., 
1917, 124). 

As a rule, an alkyl iodide and the silver salt of the acid are 
employed. The ester can then be separated from the solid 
silver iodide and distilled. Occasionally the potassium salt 
and methyl sulphate are used. Reactions 2 and 3 are of very 
general application, and are largely made use of when an ester 
cannot readily be obtained by the catalytic method of esteri- 
fication. 

4. Esters may also be made catalytically in the vapour 
phase from the acid and alcohol with a metallic oxide at 280- 
300° (cf. Chap. XLIX, E.). 

A modification is the direct formation from an olefine and 
acetic acid in the vapour phase at 110° using carbon activated 
by phosphoric acid as catalyst, e.g. propylene and acetic acid 
yield ^5o-propyl acetate. 

5. Certain esters are formed from aldehydes by the action 
of aluminium ethoxide; cf. p. 88; e.g. ethyl acetate from 

( B 480 ) 8 • 
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acotaldsliyde witli aluioiiiiiiricL ethoxide and zinc chloride in 
ethyl alcoholic solution. 

6. Primary alcohols yield esters, e.g. butyl alcohol gives 
butyl butyrate and ethyl alcohol ethyl acetate when the alcohol 
vapour is passed over a complex catalyst containing TJ, Ba, 
Ag, Cu and A1 at 250-400® and 200 atm. pressure. Probably 
an aldehyde is first formed by dehydrogenation and this 
yields the ester. 

Properties . — The esters are mostly neutral liquids which 
volatilize without decomposition; only those which contain a 
small number of carbon atoms in the molecule are soluble in 
water, e.g. ethyl acetate (1 : 14). 

1. Hydrolysis. — They are all hydrolysed (saponified), i.e. 
resolved back into alcohol and acid, when heated, or better, 
“^superheated, with water, or when boiled with aqueous solutions 
of strong alkalis or mineral acids; with some esters this hydro- 
lysis is complete when the ester is allowed to remain for some 
time in contact with water or dilute alkali. 

The hydrolysis of an ester under the influence of water or 
of mineral acids may be represented by the equation : 

R CO 2 R' -f- H OH = R-CO^H 4- R'-OH, 

and may be studied by the aid of the general equation for 

a uni-molecular reaction, h = - log — —■ since the concen- 

t a — cb 

tration of the water, if a large excess is used, may be regarded 
as constant. 

The action of the mineral acid is purely catalytic. The 
same result might ultimately be obtained by using water alone, 
but is considerably accelerated by using a small amount of 
a strong mineral acid (HCl, llgSO^). Weak acids also ac- 
celerate the hydrolysis of the ester, but to a less extent. It 
has been found, using the same ester and equivalent quantities 
of different acids, that the rate of hydrolysis is directly pro- 
portional to the strength of the acid. In other words, the 
catalysing influence of different acids is due to the hydrions. 

The hydrolysis of an ester by alkalis is represented by the 
equation: E-CO-OR' 4 NaOlI - R-CO-ONa -I and 

as it is analogous to the preparation of soaps by the action of 
alkalis on fats (p. 184), is commonly termed Saponification. 
This is a bimolecular reaction, and if equivalent quantities of 
ester and alkali are employed in solution, can be studied by 
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aid of the equation ^ == - • — r, where t = time, a initial 

t a{a — x) 

concentration of alkali and of ester, a — x — concentration of 
these after time t. The concentrations can readily be deter- 
mined by direct titration with standard acid. 

It has been found that when different alkalis are employed, 
their hydrolysing effect is proportional to their strengths, i.e. 
is due to the free hydroxyl ions. Different esters are hydro- 
lysed at very different rates by the same alkali; the rate 
appears to depend on the complexity of the molecule, i.e. 
the number of substituents present, and also on the nature 
of these substituents, viz. whether they are of a positive or 
negative nature. It has been found that CCl3*C02C2H5 is 
hydrolysed by alcoholic potash much more readily than ethyl 
acetate itself, owing to the negative nature of the chlorine sub- 
stituents. (Compare A., 228, 257 ; 232, 103; J. C. S., 1899, 482.) 

In all oases it has been found that, comparing solutions of 
equal strength, e.g. N/10, a strong alkali is a much better 
hydrolysing agent than a strong acid. 

2. A characteristic reaction of methyl and ethyl esters is 
that they exchange OMe (methoxy) or OEt (ethoxy) groups 
for NHg on treatment with strong ammonia, thus yielding 
acid amides, e.g. CHg-CO^NHg. 

3. Phosphorus pentachloride decomposes most esters, yield- 
ing an al%l chloride and an acyl chloride, the 0 of the 'OEt 
group being replaced by two chlorine atoms. 

4. Ethyl esters are readily transformed into methyl esters, 
R-COgEt R-COgMe, by warming with methyl alcohol and 
a catalyst (CHgONa, HCl). The reaction is reversible, holds 
good for other alcohols, and is termed alcoholysis. 

5. Esters react with Grignard compounds forming tertiary 
alcohols (Chap. IV, H.). 

6. They can be reduced to primary alcohols by sodium 
and boiling ethyl or amyl alcohol (Bouveault and Blaize). 

7. Sodium methoxide combines with the esters to form un- 

.ONa 

stable additive compounds, R-C^OCHg, which are derivatives 

of ‘‘ ortho-acids (See p. 166; also B., 1887, 646.) 

The odour and taste of many of the esters are so agreeable 
that they are manufactured upon a large scale, and employed 
as fruit essences. 
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Ethyl formate, H-CO-OCgHg, b.-pt. 55®, is employed in 
the manufacture of artificial rum or arrak. Ethyl acetate, 
acetic ether, CHs-CO-OCgHg, b.-pt. 75®, is used internally as 
a medicine. Amyl acetate, CH 3 *CO*OC 5 H;^j^, b.-pt. 148 . The 
alcoholic solution of this forms the essence of pears. Ethyl 
butyrate, CH 3 (CH 2 ) 2 CO*OC 2 H 5 , is the essence of pine-apples. 
Isoiamyl iso-valerate, C^H^-CO-OCgHu, b.-pt. 196®, finds 
application as apple oil or apple ether. Cetyl palmitate, 
CisHgi-CO-OCieHgg, ceryl cerotate, CasHgi-CO-OCsgHgg, and 
melissic palmitate, CigHgi-CO-O-CaoHd, are constituents of 
waxes. (See Wax Varieties, p. 183.) 

Ethyl acetate, which is used as a solvent and also for the 
preparation of ethyl aceto-acetate (Chap. IX, H), is usually 
prepared from alcohol, acetic acid, and an excess of sulphuric 
acid. Another method consists in passing aldehyde (pre- 
pared from acetylene) into a solution of aluminium ethoxide, 
Al(OEt) 3 , in a high-boiling solvent. The yield is 85 per cent 
of the theoretical and the consumption of aluminium ethoxide 
is only 3-5 per cent (C. Z., 1918, ii, 693). 

Continuous methods are often employed. (1) Making use 
of an azeotrope. It is necessary to add more ethyl acetate with 
the alcohol and acid as the azeotrope contains less water than 
is formed in the reaction and in this way all the water distils 
over with the ester. 

(2) By passing a mixture of alcohol and acid with 3 per cent 
of sulphuric acid down the lower portion of a fractionating 
column, the ester mixture passes up the column and ethyl 
acetate with some alcohol passes into the receiver. 

Although the reaction between "alcohol and acetic acid is a 
balanced one and the water formed tends to decompose the 
ester, Bodraux (C. K., 1913, 156, 1079; 1914, 157, 938) has 
shown that a 92 per cent yield of ethyl acetate is formed 
when a mixture of acetic acid and alcohol is boiled with a 10 
per cent aqueous solution of sulphuric acid, and the ester 
removed by distillation as fast as it is formed. Equally good 
results can be obtained with esters derived from other fatty 
acids and primary alcohols, provided the esters boil below 100®. 

Esters of the higher aciis when distilled under atmospheric 
pressure decompose into an olefine and a fatty acid, (See p. 49.) 

n-Butyl acetate and i^o-amyl acetate are manufactured for 
solvents for nitrocellulose paints and varnishcB. 

Isomers , — ^All esters containing the same number of 0 atoms 
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in the molecule, and derived from the monohjdric saturated 
alcohols and the fatty acids, are isomeric. Thus methyl buty'- 
rate is isomeric not only with ethyl propionate but also with 
propyl acetate and with butyl formate. Further, all esters 
are isomeric with the monobasic acids which contain an equal 
number of carbon atoms, e.g. the esters just mentioned are 
isomeric with the valeric acids. 

Further cases of isomerism occur when the alcohol on the 
one hand, or the acid on the other, is unsaturated, e.g. allyl 
propionate and propyl acrylate. 

Particular esters are often detected by conversion into 
their corresponding anilides by treatment with anilino-mag- 
nesium bromide, C^g^^s’NH-MgBr, from aniline and BtMgBr. 
(Hardy, J. 0. S., 1936, 198.) 


B. Acid or Acyl Chlorides, Bromides, &c. 

Acyl chlorides are the compounds derived from the acids by 
the replacement of the hydroxyl group by chlorine; 

R-CO-OH R-CO'Cl. 

1. They are usually prepared by the action of the chlo- 
rides of phosphorus, PClg, PClg, upon the acids. 

CaH^-CO-OH + PClg - CaH^-CO'Cl 4- POCI 3 4- HCl. 

The acid chloride is separated from the POCI 3 formed at the 
same time by fractional distillation. In the case of acetic acid 
PCI 3 is conveniently used: 

SCHa-OO-OH + PCI 3 - SCHa-CO-Cl 4- POalla. 

A recent process is the action of PCI 3 on a mixture of acid 
and acid anhydride. No HCl is evolved, and- an 85 per cent 
yield of acid chloride is obtained. E.P., 26140 of 15, iii, 1926. 

Phosphorus oxychloride, POCI3, reacts with the alkali salts 
of the acids; the products are the acid chloride, and an alkali 
chloride and metaphosphate. When an alkali salt is used, an 
acid anhydride is formed in the absence of excess of the phos- 
phorus halide (Section C., below). 

Thionyl chloride is very frequently used in place of chlorides 
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of phosphorus as the acid chloride is readily isolated {M^ Master 
and Ahmann^ J. A. C. S., 1928, 145). 

R-CO OH + SOCI2 R-CO-Cl + SO2 + HCl. 

2. By the action of chlorine upon the aldehydes in the 
absence of water: CHg-CHO + Clg - CHg-COCl + HCL 

The bromides and iodides can be obtained by the action of 
HBr or HI on the chlorides. 

Properties , — The acid chlorides are suffocating liquids which 
fume in the air, distil without decomposition, and are recon- 
verted by water, in many cases at the ordinary temperature, 
into the corresponding acids and hydrochloric acid: 

CHg-CO Cl + HgO CHa-GO OH + HCL 

They are thus more readily decomposed than the alkyl 
chlorides. When the chlorides are warmed with alcohols, the 
chlorine is replaced by alkyloxy groups, e.g. OCH3, OCgHg, 
and in this way esters are formed. With ammonia they yield 
acid amides, R-CO'NHg. With the sodium salts of the fatty 
acids they yield acid anhydrides. With organo-magnesium 
compound they first form ketones, and then tertiary alcohols 
(pp. 80 and 141). With silver cyanide acyl cyanides (e.g. 
CHg-CO-CN, acetyl cyanide) are formed, and these on hy- 
drolysis with concentrated hydrochloric acid yield ketonic 
acids, CHg-CO-COOH. 

The acid chlorides can be regarded as aldehydes in which 
the hydrogen atom of the -CHiO group has been replaced 
by chlorine. As such they can be reduced to the aldehydes, 
and the most convenient method appears to consist in passing 
a current of hydrogen into a hot xylene solution of the chloride 
containing palladinized barium sulphate in suspension as 
catalyst. (Rosemund, B., 1918, 585; 1922, 2357, 2888.) 

Eormyl chloride is not known. 

Acetyl chloride {Ethan>oyl chloride)^ CldyCOCl, is a mobile, 
colourless liquid of suffocating odour. Boils at 55®, has a 
sp. gr. 1*13 at 0°, reacts extremely vigorously with water and 
ammonium hydroxide, and is a reagent of exceptional im- 
portance, since it serves for the conversion of the alcohols and 
primary and secondary amines into their acetyl derivatives. 
It is thus frequently used for detecting OH, or NH 
groups in organic compounds. The compound under exami- 
nation is heated with acetyl chloride (or even better, acetic 
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anhydride), and the pure product either analysed or hydro- 
lysed, and acetic acid tested for in the products of hydrolysis 
(cf. Chap. VIII, C.). 

With hydroxyl compounds the H of the OH beconaes re- 
placed by the acetyl group and a compound E*0*C0‘CH3, 
viz. an alkyl acetate is formed. 

When several hydroxyl groups are present in a molecule, 
as in glycerol, it frequently happens that most of these be- 
come replaced by acetoxyl and one by chlorine. For complete 
acetylation acetic anhydride is preferable. 

Acid bromides and iodides closely resemble the chlorides. 
Their boiling-points are higher. 


C. Acid Anhydrides 

Corresponding with the monobasic fatty acids there are an- 
hydrides, which may be regarded as derived from two molecules 
of the acid by the elimination of a molecule of water, e.g.: 

CHa-CO-OH CHa-CO. 

>0 + HaO. 

CHa-CO-OH CHa-CQ/ 

They may also be considered as acyl oxides. For instance, 
(CHg-COlgO = acetyl oxide. 

Prefaration. — 1. They can be obtained by the direct with- 
drawal of water from the acids, e.g. by passing the acid over 
silica gel with or without another catalyst at 550-600° or over 
fused phosphate in graphite containers. 2. By the action 
of acid chlorides upon the alkali salts of the acids : 

CH3-COfa'+"NajOCO-CH3 = (CH3-C0)20 + NaCl. 

A very convenient method for preparing them is by the 
action of phosphorus oxychloride on the sodium salts of the 
acids, care being taken that sufficient of the dry sodium salt 
is used to decompose the acid chloride first formed (see p. 205), 

Thionyl chloride can be used instead of POCI3, an inter- 
mediate product, (R*C0*0)2S0, is formed, and this breaks 
up into SO2 and (E-CO)^© when heated, or with excess of 
SOCI2 it yields SOg and E-COCl. [Denham and 
J. C. S., 1913, 1861.) 
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3. By the action of phosgene on the acids (B., 1884, 1286); 

20II3-CO-0H + COCI 2 = (CHs‘C0)20 + CO 2 + 2ECI 

4. The anhydrides of the higher acids are often prepared 
by the action of acetic anhydride on their sodium salts. 

Properties . — The majority of the acid anhydrides are liquids, 
but those of higher molecular weight solids of neutral reaction, 
and soluble in alcohol and ether. They are non-miscible with 
water, but are gradually hydrolysed by it to the free acids. 
Dilute alkalis decompose them readily. When warmed with 
alcohols they yield esters; with ammonia, acid amides; and 
with hydrogen chloride, free acid and acid chloride: 

(CHs-COjgO + HCl = CHa-CO-Cl + CHa-CO-OH. 


The boiling-points, follow the order: 

R-CO-Cl < R-CO-OEt < R'CO*OH < (R-COhO < R-CO NHa. 

Compare analogous alkyl compounds. 

Acetic anhydride (CH3*CO)20, is a mobile liquid of suffocat- 
ing odour, boiling at 137°, and having a sp. gr. of 1-073 at 20°. 
Like acetyl chloride it is a reagent of great importance, and is 
largely made use of in testing for and estimating hydroxyl 
groups in carbon compounds, and for converting hydroxy-, 
amino-, and imino -compounds into acety] derivatives, e.g. for 
manufacturing acetylcellulose for artificial silk. A catalytic 
method of manufacture consists in passing dry acetic acid 
vapour over dry BaO or ZnO at 250°-300° and fractionating 
the product. 

In preparing acetyl derivatives by means of the anhydride a 
small amount of a catalyst, e.g. concentrated sulphuric acid is 
frequently used. 

Mixed anhydrides containing two different acyl groups are 
also known {Gerhardt, Williamson), e.g. OgTfgO-O-OOgllji. 
When distilled they yield the two simple anhydrides. 

Acyl peroxides have also been prepared. Acetyl peroxide, 
(021130)202, is a thick liquid insoluble in water; it acts as a 
strong oxidi^iing agent, explodes when heated, and is prepared 
by the action of barium peroxide, Ba02, upon acetic anhydride. 
Numerous other peroxides have been pre])arcd by Baeyer and 
Villiger (B., 1901, 738) by means of hydrogen peroxide in 
the presence of potassium liydroxide. Among the simpler 
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of these peroxides may be mentioned ethyl hydrogen per- 
oxide, CgHg-O-O-H, a colourless liquid; diethyl peroxide, 
CgHg-O-O-CgHg, a liquid boiling at 65 ®; acetone peroxide, 
(0311602)29 boiling at 132 °; and triacetone peroxide, (0311602)3, 
melting at 97 °. Many of these compounds are explosive. 

Such peroxides are formed by ( 1 ) The alkylation of hydrogen 
peroxide. ( 2 ) Treatment of alcohols, ethers, olefines, alde- 
hydes, acids, &c., with oxygen, ozone or perhydroL ( 3 ) De- 
composition of ozonides (Ohap. XL VIII, G.). 


D. Thio -acids and Thio -anhydrides 


The sulphur analogues of the carboxylic acids are: 


1. R 


2. R 

H. 



Known respectively as thiolic, thionic, and thion-thiolic acids. 

Thiacetic acid {Etliane-thiolic acid), CHg^CO’SH, is a colour- 
less liquid boiling below 100°; it smells of acetic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and is readily decomposed by water 
into these two components. It is prepared from acetic acid 
and phosphorus pentasulphide, P2S5. The other thio-com- 
pounds are also readily hydrolysed, yielding acetic acid and 
hydrogen sulphide. 


E. Acid Amides and Hydrazides 

Amides. — ^An acid amide is the compound derived from the 
acid by the introduction of the amido group in place of the 
hydroxyl radical of the carboxylic group: 

R-COOH R-CO-NHg. 

They may also be regarded as derived from ammonia by the 
replacement of a hydrogen atom by an acyl group, e.g. Nllg* 
CO-CHg. Secondary and tertiary amides, e.g. NH(CO-CH3)2, 

* The NHa group is usually termed an amino group when present in a primary 
amine, but an amido group when present in an add amide. 
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and N(C0-CH8)3, are known, but are of relatively small 
importance. 

Modes of Formation.— I, By the dry distillation of the 
ammonium salts of the fatty acids : 

CHg-COONH^ = CHs-CO-NHa + H*0. 

2. By addition of water to the alkyl cyanides (nitriles): 

CHs-CN + HaO = CHa-CONHa. 

This addition of water is frequently effected by dissolving 
the nitrile in concentrated sulphuric acid, or in acetic and 
concentrated sulphuric acids, or by shaking with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in the cold; also, and often quantitatively, 
by hydrogen peroxide, HgOg, in alkaline solution. In some 
cases a further addition of water occurs, and the ammonium 
salt of the acid is formed. 

3. By the action of acid chlorides or acid anhydrides upon 
aqueous ammonia or solid ammonium carbonate; if amines 
are employed, in place of ammonia, alkylated amides are 
formed: 

CHa-COCl 4- 2NH, = CHa-CONHa + NH^Cl. 

4. By heating esters with ammonia solution, sometimes even 
on shaking in the cold: 

CHa-CO-OCaHg + NH3 « CHa-CO-NHa + CaH.OH. 

Properties. — 1. With the exception of formamide they are 
colourless crystalline compounds, volatile without decomposi- 
tion, but with relatively high boiling-points. The following 
comparison of boiling-points is interesting, as the order is the 
same for most groups: 

Acetyl Ethyl Acetic Acetic 

chloride acetate acid anhydride Acetamide 

Boilmg-points 56° 78° 117° 137° 220° 

2. Tbe lower members are soluble in water, and although 
derivatives of ammonia, are, unlike most amines, practically 
neutral, the strongly positive character of the hydrogen atoms 
of the ammoma being cancelled by the entrance of the nega- 
tive acyl rascal. Still, the primary amides are capable of 
forming additive compounds with some acids, e.g. acetamide 
yields the compound (C2H30-NH2)2HC1, “acetamide hydro- 
chloride these aye, however, unstable, and are decomposed 
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for tlie most part by water alone. On tbe other hand, the 
hydrogen of the anddo group can be replaced by particular 
metals, especially mercury (or sodium by the action of the 
metal or of sodamide), the salts probably having the structure 
R-C(ONa) : NH. The formation of such sodium salts is of value 
in the preparation of primary and secondary amines; cf. 
B., 1890, 3037; 1895, 2353), the amides, therefore, playing the 
part of weak acids in the compounds so obtained, e.g. mer- 
cury acetamide, (CH 3 ‘CONH) 2 Hg. 

3. Hydrolysis of Acid Amides. — The amides are readily 
hydrolysed, more especially by alkalis, to the free acid and 
ammonia. Alkylated amides on hydrolysis yield the acid (or 
sodium salt) and an amine (not ammonia). Amines are not 
decomposed by alkalis. 

CHa-CO-NHCaHs + NaOH - CHg-CO-ONa + CANH*. 

The velocity of hydrolysis of the amides of the common 
fatty acids has been determined by Crocker and Lowe (J. C. S., 
1907, 593 and 952), using an electro-conductivity method. 
With sodium hydroxide and also hydrochloric acid, formamide 
is hydrolysed most readily, and valeramide least readily. 

4. Nitrous acid converts the primary amides into the corre- 
sponding acids, with liberation of nitrogen: 

CHa-CONHa + NO^H = CHgCO-OH + N, + HjO. 

This reaction is a general one, and corresponds exactly with 
the action of nitrous acid upon the primary amines (p. 119). 

5. Nitriles (see p. Ill) are formed by heating with PaOia, 
PgSg, and PCI 5 (see p, 214). 

6 . If bromine in the presence of alkali is allowed to act 
upon primary amides, bromamides, R’CO*NHBr, e.g. CH3* 
CO'NHBr, aceto-bromamide (colourless rectangular plates), 
are first formed, and these are decomposed by the alkali into 
a primary amine, carbon dioxide and potassium hydroxide. 
If less bromine is used, urea derivatives are formed, e.g. methyl 
acetyl-urea, CH 3 *NH*CO*NH'CO-CH 3 , which react with ex- 
cess of alkali, jdelding primary amines— in this case CHg-NHa 

containing 1 atom of carbon less than the original amide. 
This is an excellent method for the preparation of amines 
from C]L Cg, but less valuable for those from Cg onwards, 
as in the case of the higher compounds the production of amine 
diminishes, a nitrile being formed instead by the further action 
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of the bromine (see below). Such nitriles CjiIl 2 n+i*C!N’, in 
which n > 4, can therefore be obtained directly from the amine 
by the action of bromine and alkali upon it, thus: 


OyHis-CHg-NHa + 2Br^ = C^His-CH^-NBr^ + 2HBr 
« C^Hib-CN + 4HBr. 


(Eeversal of the Mendius reaction, p. 117; cf. Hofmann^ 
B., 1882, 407, 752; 1884, 1407, 1920; 1885, 2737.) 

The N“Chloro derivative of akylated amides are of value 
as chlorinating agents when excess of Cl is deleterious as by 
the gradual addition of hydrochloric acid chlorine can be 
liberated gradually: 

CHa^CO-NHCflHB . - CHa-CO-NCl-CeKB 
CHa-CO-NCl-CeHs + HCl- - CHs-CO-NH-CaHs + 2C1. 


Since these nitriles on hydrolysis yield acids containing 
one atom of carbon less than the amide originally taken, this 
reaction renders it possible to descend in the series successively 
from one acid to another (compare p. 185), e.g. : 

CaHia-CHa-COaH ^ CsHis-CH^-CO-NHa CeHia'OHa-NHa 
CeHia-CH^-NBra -> 


This has been done in the case of the normal acids from 
to Cl, and it furnishes a further proof of their normal con- 
stitution. 

Constitution , — ^Most of the methods of formation and many 
of the properties of the amides point to the constitutional for- 
mula (I). A second formula is possible (II), in favour of which 
certain arguments have been adduced (B., 1889, 3273; 1890, 
103; 1892, 1435): 




This last formula easily passes into the first by the migration 
of a hydrogen atom, and most of the reactions of the simple 
amdes are explicable almost equally well by either formula. 
(Cf. Titherley, J. C. S., 1897, 468; 1901, 407.) 

Thus a single compound appears to possess, according to its 
reactions, two distinct formulae. Such a substance is usually 
termed a tautomeric substance (Chap. LIII). 
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On alkylation, under different conditions, it is possible to 
obtain two distinct types of mono-alkylated amides, viz.: 

.0 /OR' 

(I) R-Cf and (11) 

\NHR' 

These difier as regards physical and chemical properties; 
they are isomeric. Componnds of type I closely resemble the 
original amides; compounds of type II are usually known as 
imino ethers, and difier to a large extent (this Chap., G.). 

Although esters contain the carbonyl group they do not 
form oximes with hydroxylamine, but yield hydroxamic 
acids : 

R-CO GEt -f- R-CO-NH-OH + EtOH. 

Formamide {Methane-amide)^ HCO-NHg, is a liquid readily 
soluble in water and alcohol. It boils with partial decom- 
position at about 200°. When quickly heated it decomposes 
into CO and NHg, and with phosphorus pentoxide it yields 
hydrocyanic acid. 

Acetamide, Ethane-amide, CHg'CO-NHg, forms long needles, 
readily soluble in water and alcohol. It melts at 82°, boils at 
222°, and when pure has no odour. 

Di-acetamide, (CgHgOlaNH. M.-pt. 78°; b.-pt. 223°. 


HYDRAZIDE8 

Just as ammonia by the introduction of acyl groups yields 
the acid amides, so hydrazine yields the acyl hydrazides, e.g. 
acetyl hydrazine or acet-hydrazide, CHg-CO-NH-NHg. They 
are formed by the action of esters on hydrazine. They are 
basic in character, are readily hydrolysed, and possess reduc- 
ing properties. With nitrous acid they yield acid azides, e.g. 
yN ^ 

CH3*C0*N'<^ II , which are acyl derivatives of hydrazoic acid, 

(NgH). (Cf. CuTtius, J. pr., 1916, 94 , 273; 1917, 95 , 168, 327.) 

AR 4 hydrogen atoms in hydrazine can be replaced by acyl 
radicals in much the same manner as the 3 hydrogen atoms in 
the ammonia molecule can, e.g. tetra-acet-hydrazide, AooN^ 
hTACg. ^ 
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F. Amido -chlorides and Imido -chlorides 

By the action of PCI5 upon the primary amides an ex- 
change of CI2 for 0 takes place, giving rise in the first in- 
stance to the so-called amido-chlorides, e.g. acetdicMoroamide, 
CHa-CCla-NHa; these are extremely unstable compounds, 
being converted by water into amide and hydrochloric acid, 
and readily giving up HCl, with formation of imido-chlorides, 
e.g. CHg-CChNH, acetchloroimide. The imido-chlorides are 
also relatively unstable, yielding with water the amide and 
hydrochloric acid. When heated, they break up into nitrile 
and hydrochloric acid. 

The alkylated amides (p. 210 ) also yield chloroamides, e.g. 
GH3-CO-NH-C2H5 gives CHa-CClg-NH-C^Hs, ethyl acet- 
chloroamide, and CHa'CO-NEa gives CH3*CCl2'NR2; if these 
still contain amido-hydrogen, they readily yield imido- 
chlorides, e.g. CH3*CC1:N*C2H5, ethyl acetchloroimide. 

The chlorine in these compounds is chemically active; it 
can be exchanged for sulphur or for an amino group. 


G. Thiamides and Imino-thio-ethers 

Thiamides are compounds derived from the amides by the 
exchange of oxygen for sulphur, e.g. CH3-CS-NH2, thiacet- 
amide {ethane-thion-amide), CH3-CS*NH*C6ll5, thiacetanilide. 
They are mostly crystalline compounds, and are formed by the 
addition of H2S to the nitriles (Gakours), e.g. : 

CHa-CN + HaS » CHs'CS-NHa; 

by treating acid amides with P2S5; from the amido-chlorides, 
as given above; and by the action of HgS or CSg upon the 
amidines. Both simple and alkylated thiamides are known. 

When heated alone, they yield a nitrile and sulphuretted 
hydrogen (compare Elimination of Water from Amides). 
When hydrolysed with alkalis, they yield the corresponding 
acid, ammonia (amine) and HgS, thus: 

K-CS-NHR + 2HaO » R-CO-OH + H,S + NH4*E. 

They are rather more acid in character than the amides, 
and thus many of them are soluble in alkali and yield metallic 
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derivatives. Consequently, for them, as well as for the amides, 

.SH 

the iso-formiila E*C^ is taken into consideration. From 

this pseudo form E'C^ , iso-thio acid amides, are derived 

a number of compounds, the Imino-thio-ethers, by the re- 
placement of one or both the hydrogen atoms by alkyl groups, 

.S-CHg 

acetimido-thiomethyl, CHg-C^ methyl iso-thio-acet- 

.S-CHg ^NH ; 

anilide, CHg-C^ They are decomposed by hydro- 

chloric acid into esters of thiacetic acid, thus: 

CH3-C(NH)*SCH3 + H3O = CH3-CO-SCH3 + NH,. 

These imino-thio-ethers are prepared by the action of mer- 
captans upon nitriles in presence of hydrochloric acid gas 
{Pinner)^ and by the action of alkyl iodides upon thiamides 
{Wallach, Bernihsen): 

/SC3H5 

R + CaHgl - R-(Y + HI. 

^-NTH 

Imino-ethers, E*Cf , which are the oxygen compounds 
^OE' 

corresponding with the above amino-thio-ethers, and which are 
isomeric with the alkylated amides, are also known {Pinner), 
They are derived from the pseudo form of the acid amides, 
.NH 

E*C\ , hypothetical compounds unknown in the free 

^OH 

state, which are isomeric with the simple amides. They are 
formed by the combination of a nitrile with an alcohol under 
the influence of hydrochloric acid gas, and in certain cases by 
alkylating amides; some of them are liquids which boil with- 
out decomposition, but others are only known in the form of 
salts. 
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H. Amidines 


Amidines are compounds derived from the amides, R-CO* 
NHg, R-CO-NHR', and R-CO-NR'g, by the replacement of 
oxygen by the bivalent imido-residne NH or (NR) : 


0H3-< 

Acetamidine (ethane-amidine) 


Ethenyl-diphenyl amidine 


The amidines are well-defined crystalline bases, and form 
stable salts. Like all acyl derivatives, they are readily hydro- 
lysed, and thus difier from the amines. 

Formation. — 1. By heating the amides with amines in pre- 
sence of PCI3 {Hofmann): 

R-OO-NHE' + NHjR' « R-C(]SrR')(NHRO + 11,0. 


2. By treating the imido-chlorides, thiamides, and iso-thi- 
amides with ammonia or with primary or secondary amines 
{Wallachj Bernthsen), thus: 

R-CS-NHa + NHaR' - R*C(NH)(]SrHR') + 

R-C(NH}(SR) + NH3 R*C(NH)(mia) + RSH. 


3 . By iLeatmg the mtnles with (primary or secoudary) amine 
hydrochlonde; this is a particularly easy method when aro- 
rnatic amines are used, but not in the case of ammonium 
chloride {Bernthsen): 


CHa-CN + NHj-E =■ CHjC(NH)(NHR). 

ether^^ action of amine bases or ammonia upon imino- 

Behavww^l They decompose into ammonia or amine and 
acid when boiled with acids or alkalis (see above), and into 
ammoma and amide upon boiling with water. 

2. The dry compounds, when heated, readily yield am- 
moma or amine and acid nitrile, so long as the imido-hydrogen 
atom has not been replaced by alkyl groups. ^ 

^doximes are the compounds formed by the addition of 
hydroxylamme to nitriles, and, from this mode of formation 
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and from their properties, appear to be amidines in which an 
amido- (imido-) hydrogen atom is replaced by hydroxyl: 

^N-OH 

B-CN + NHaOH = B’Cf 

^NHa 

Such an amidoxime is, for instance, isnret, NH 2 ‘CH:N'OH, 
also termed methenyl amidoxime, which is prepared from 
hydrocyanic acid and hydroxylamine ; it is isomeric with carb- 
amide or urea; also ethenyl amidoxime, •CH[ 3 *C(N‘;OII)(NH 2 ). 
These compounds are hydrolysed in mnch the same manner as 
amidines. 

CHAIN DEGBADATION AND CHAIN LENGTHENING OE 
ACIDS 

Two processes of interest axe chain degradation and chain 
lengthening of an acid. 

1. Chain degradation. 

(а) Hofmann, 

B-CO-OH - - B-CO-NHj B-CO-NHBr B-NHa. 

Br KOH 

Of. p. 212. 

(б) Curtins. 

B-CO-OH B-CO-NH-NHa B-CO-Na B-NH-COaEt B-NHa- 
HNOa Eton alkali 

(c) Jensen and Pope, P. R. S., 1936, 164, A., 54. 

Acid (B-COaH) + hydrazoic acid B-NH* + Na + CO,. 

2. Chain Lengthening, 

(a) B-COaH B-COaEt B-CHa-OH B-CHaCl 

Bed^ B-CHa-CN B CHa-COaH. 

(h) B-COaH ^ B-COCl. 

Acid chloride with diazomethane gives acyldiazomethane: 
B-COCl + 2CHaNa-^B-CO-CHNa + CH 3 CI + Na, 
which hydrolyses to acid R-CHg-COgH. 

B-CO-CHNa + HaO B-CHa-COaH + N,. 

{Arndt and Eistert, B., 1935, 200; 1936, 1805.) 
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VIII. POLYHYDEIC ALCOHOLS 
A. Dihydric Alcohols or Glycols, CnH2n(OH)2 

The dihydric alcohols may be regarded as derived from the 
paraffins by the replacement of two hydrogen atoms by two 
hydroxyl groups. 

As the ilionohydric alcohols are often compared with the 
hydroxides derived from the univalent metals, the glycols 
may be compared with the hydroxides, derived from the 
bivalent metals, e.g. C2H4(OH)2 with Pb(OH)2. In the satu- 
rated dihydric alcohols the hydroxyl groups are attached to a 
bivalent alkylene radical, e.g. C2H4", C3HQ", &c. 

In many respects they resemble the monohydric alcohols, 
but they possess these properties in duplicate. Just as, e.g. 
plumbous hydroxide, Pb(OH)2, can give rise to two series of 
salts, e.g. the basic chloride, OH-Pb*Cl, and the normal 
chloride, PbCl2, so glycol, C2H4(OH)2, can give rise to two 
chlorides, OH-C2H4-C1 and C2H4CI2, known respectively as 
glycol monochlorhydrin and glycol ffichlorhydrin or ethylene 
dichloride. Similarly, with the acetates and amines derived 
from glycol: 

0H-02H4-0*C0*CH3 and C2H4(0*C0-CH3), 

Mono-acetate Di-acetate 

OH-CaH^-NHj and 
Hydroxyethylamine Ethylene diamine 

and similarly with other glycols. 

The glycols, as alcohols, give rise to each type of alcoholic 
derivative; but when, for example, the formation of an ester 
such as glycollic monoacetate has taken place, this still behaves 
as a monohydric alcohol, yielding, e.g. with a second molecule 
of acid, a new ester; it is therefore termed an eSter-alcohoL 

It is not necessary that both the groups which replace 
the hydrogen or hydroxyl should be of the same nature; 
thus a mixed derivative of the composition NH2*C2H4‘S02*0H, 
possesses at one and the same time the character of an amine 
and of a sulphonic acid. 

The glycols are mostly thick liquids of sweetish taste, a few 
only being solid crystalline compounds; they dissolve reaffily 
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in water and alcohol, but are only sparingly soluble in ether. 
It will be found that the solubility of a compound in water 
tends to increase, and its solubility in ether to decrease, with 
the number of hydroxyl groups present in the molecule of the 
compound. Their boiling-points are much higher than those 
of the corresponding monohydric alcohols, just as these latter 
possess considerably higher boiling-points than the hydro- 
carbons from which they are derived. 

Constitution . — ^As already stated, the glycols contain two 
hydroxyl groups in each molecule; the arguments in favour 
of the presence of these hydroxyl groups are exactly similar 
to those used in the study of the constitution of ethyl alcohol, 
and are based mainly on certain methods of formation, and on 
the chief chemical characteristics of the compounds. 

Glycols which contain two hydroxyls linked to the same 
carbon atom are, as a rule, incapable of existence, and are 
only known in derivatives (see p. 146). Instead of the glycols 
CH2(0II)2 and CH3*CH(OH)2, (the aldehyde hydrates) the 
aldehydes, CB[2:0 and CHg’CH:© are formed. An exception 
is chloral hydrate, CCl3*CH(OH)2, which is relatively stable 
(p. 153). All glycols contain their hydroxyls attached to two 
diSerent carbon atoms. Glycol itself has thus the constitution 
OH-CHg-CHg-OH, which can be proved directly by transform- 
ing it, by means of hydrochloric acid, into glycol chlorhydrin, 
CH2C1*CH2*0H, and oxidizing the latter to monochloroacetic 
acid, CHgCl-CO-OH. In this last compound the chlorine and 
hydroxyl are united to different carbon atoms, and conse- 
quently the same applies to glycol chlorhydrin and to the two 
hydroxyl groups of glycol. 

The monohydric alcohols are distinguished as primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. The glycols may in the same way 
be characterized as di-primary when they contain the group 
CHg-OH twice, as in glycol; as primary-secondary when they 
contain the group CH2’OH together with the group CH-OH, 
as in propylene glycol, CH3-CH(0H)-CH20H; further as 
di-secondary, primary-tertiary, secondary-tertiary, and di- 
tertiary. The structure of a glycol is usually determined by 
an examination of its oxidation products (pp. 221 and 236). 

Modes of Formation. — 1. From the di-halogen-substituted 
derivatives of the paraffins, in which the two halogen atoms 
are attached to two different carbon atoms, e.g. ethylene 
bromide: 
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(a) By transformation into the di-acetates by means of silver 
or potassium acetate, and hydrolysis of the ester so produced 
by potash, baryta, or alcoholic sodium ethoxide {Bainhridge, 
J. C. S., 1914, 2291; MereschJcowsky, A., 1923, 431, 23L 

CHaBr-CHaBr + 2CH3-CO-OAg 

« CHa-CO-O-CHg-CHg-O-CO-OHa + 2AgBr, 

CHa-CO-OOHa-CHa-O-CO-OHa + 2KOH 

- OH-CHg-CHg-OH + 2CHa-COOK. 

A convenient method is to boil the diacetate with ethyl 
alcohol and a little mineral acid when alcoholysis occurs and 
ethyl acetate and the glycol are formed (cf. p. 203). 

(b) By boiling with water and lead oxide or potassium 
carbonate. These reagents serve to neutralize the acid as it 
is formed, and so the reaction is facilitated: 

CgH^Brg -f 2HOH + 2HBr. 

2. In the reduction of ketones to secondary alcohols, the 
so-called pinacones, i.e, di-tertiary glycols, are obtained as by- 
products (see pp. 79 and 158), thus: 

CMegrO CMeg-OH 

-I- 2H - I (pinacone). 

CMeglO CMeg‘OH 

3, By the careful oxidation of olefines by means of very 
dilute KMn 04 (p. 48, or by perhydrol, J. C. S., 1926, 1833; 
1930, 2645): 

CH*:0Hg + 0 + HgO = OH-CHg'CHg-OH. 

Behaviour. — 1. As in the case of the monohydric alcohols, 
the hydrogen of the hydroxylic groups is directly replaceable 
by potassium or sodium, with the formation of alcoholates, e.g. 
OH-OgH^-ONa and C 2 H 4 (ONa) 2 , sodium and di-sodium glycols. 

2. The metal in these compounds may be exchanged for 
new alkyl groups by treatment with alkyl iodide, when gly- 
collic ethers are obtained: 

CgH4(0]Sra)g + 2CgH5l » 2NaI + 

Glycol di-ethyl ether 

These ethers, like those of the monohydric alcohols, are 
stable, and cannot be hydrolysed by dilute mineral acids or 
alkalis. 
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S. Acids act upon them to produce esters, which are either 
normal esters or ester-alcohols (see p. 218 ). 

The halogen esters of the glycols are termed chlor-, trom-, 
or iodhydrins, e.g. glycol chlorhydrin, C2H4CI(OH), glycol di- 
chlorhydrin, C2H4CI2, &c. The ester-alcohols which are formed 
by the action of halogen hydride may also be regarded as 
mono-substitution products of the monohydric alcohols, which 
cannot be prepared by direct chlorination, e.g. C2H4Cl{OH), 
monochlorethyl alcohol. Similarly the di-halogen esters, 
CHaChCHaCl, CHgBr-CHaBr, &c., are the di-substitution pro- 
ducts of the paraffins, viz. ethylene dichloride and dibromide. 

4 . As the halogen atoms in the chlor-, brom-, and iodhy- 
drins are readily replaceable, just as in C2H5CI or C2H5I, 
these compounds may be used for the preparation of most of 
the other glycol derivatives; thus they yield thio-glycols with 
potassium hydrosulphide, amines with ammonia, sulphonic 
acids with sodium bisulphite, and nitriles with potassium 
cyanide. 

5 . Alkalis react with the glycol monochlorhydrins, and by 
the elimination of HCl yield cyclic anhydrides, e.g. ethylene 

CH^ 


oxide, 


1 '"^o. 

CH/ 


It is interesting to note that these anhydrides 


cannot be obtained by the ehmination of water from the glycols 
themselves. When ethylene glycol is heated with zinc chloride 
at 230 ° water is eliminated, and the product obtained is acet- 
aldehyde (or a polymer). This reaction is explained by assum- 
ing the intermediate formation of unsaturated alcohols which 
are not in themselves capable of existence, e.g. CHg: CH(OI[), 
but which immediately undergo transformation into the iso- 
meric aldehydes or ketones: CHgiCH-OH = CHg-CHiO. 

6. As alcohols the glycols are readily oxidized. If they 
contain the primary alcoholic group, they can yield aldehydes 
and acids containing the same number of carbon atoms. If they 
contain a secondary alcoholic group, they yield ketones, e.g,: 


OHaOH-CHjOH ^ CHO-CHaOH ^ COOH-OHjjOH COOH-COOH 
and 

CH3-CH(OH)-CHaOH ^ CHa-CH(OH)-COOH OHa-OO-COOH, &o. 


Methylene- and Ethyhdene-glycol. (See Aldehydes, Chap. 
V, A.) 
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Ethylene glycol (glycol), OH-CHg-CHg-OH (Wurtz), A., 100, 
110), b.-pt. 197*5°, is prepared from ethylene bromide by 
method la (p. 220). For properties, see above. Its formula has 
been corroborated by the determination of its vapour density. 
Oxidijsing agents transform it into glycollic acid, OH-CIL* 
CO*OH, and oxalic acid, OH‘CO*CO*OH. 

Glycol is manufactured on the large scale from ethylene 
and chlorine water; the chlorhydrin CHgChCHg'OH so formed 
yields glycol when boiled with milk of lime. It is largely used 
for preventing ice formation, e.g. on aeroplane edges, and also 
as a dielectric in electrolytic condensers, and for the production 
of various ethers and esters used in the cellulose industry, e.g. 
mono and diethyl ethers, mono-tertiary butyl ether, OH-CHg* 
CH2’0*C(CH3)3, formed by the union of glycol with tertiary 
butylene, CH3*CH2'C(CH3) : €(0113)2. Also the monoacetate and 
the acetate of the monomethyl ether. 

Propylene glycol is known in two iosmeric forms, viz. 

(a) Trimethylene glycol, j3-Propylene glycol, Proj9ane-l:3- 
diol, 0H‘CH2*CH2-CH2*0H, which is prepared from tri- 
methylene bromide, and is a di-primary glycol boiling at 216°. 
It is also produced by the ScMzomycetes fermentation of gly- 
cerol (M,, 1881, 636; B., 1912, 3115). 

(h) a-Propylene glycol Projpane-l : 2-diol, CH3-CH(OH)* 
CHg’OH, can be prepared from propylene bromide, but is 
more easily obtained by distilling glycerol with caustic soda 
or from propylene and aqueous chlorine. It boils at 188°. It 
contains an asymmetric carbon atom in the molecule, and be- 
comes optically (— ) active when fermented, i.e. certain 
bacteria destroy the dextro modification more rapidly than 
the laevo. 

Four butylene glycols, and various amylene- and hexylene- 
glycols, &c., are also known. Of these, the y-glycols (in which 
the hydroxyls are in the positions 1 : 4, and which therefore 
contain the grouping •C(OH)‘C‘C*C(OH)-) yield compounds 
1 234 

of the furane series by the formation of anhydrides (B., 1889, 
2567), and therefore stand in close relation to thiophene and 
pyrrole. Chap. XL. 

1 : 3-butylene glycol obtained by the hydrogenation of 
alcohol (Chap. XLIX, A.) is used in the form of its diacetate 
as a high boiling solvent for acetyl- and nitro-cellulose. 
Pinacone, Tetramethyl-ethylene glycol (2 Dimethyl- 
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butane- 2 : 3 -diol), (CH3)2:C(OH)-C(OH): (0113)2, The hydrate, 
(+ 6H2O), forms large quadratic tables; in the anhydrous 
state it is a crystalline mass melting at 38® and boiling at 
172°. When warmed with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid it yields pinacoline, CHs-CO -0(0113)3, methyl tertiary- 
butyl ketone or 2 : 2-dimethyl-butan-3-one (see p. 162, and 
Ohap. XXXVIII): 

CH3V yCH* yCHs 

\C(OH) C(OH)<" ^ OHa-CO-O^Hj + Kfi. 

CH3 ^CHs 

In this reaction an interesting intramolecular rearrangement 
occurs, together with the ehmination of water. 

Numerous other pinacones are known. They may be ob- 
tained by reducing ketones or synthetically {Liehen, M. 17, 68; 
19, 16), and with acids yield the corresponding pinacolines. 


DERIVATIVES OE THE GLYCOLS 

The ethers, e.g. C2ll4(OOH3)2, are mostly colourless liquids 
with ethereal odours, and hawe lower boiling-points than the 
glycols. (Of. Ether and Ethyl Alcohol.) They cannot be 
readily hydrolysed. The esters, e.g. C2H4(0* CO -0113)2, are 
also mostly liquids, and are readily hydrolysed. 

The following esters of inorganic acids are interesting: 

Glycol chlorhydrin, CHgCl-CHg-OH, obtained by passing 
hydrogen chloride into warm glycol, or on the large scale by 
the addition of hypochlorous acid to ethylene, is a liquid 
miscible with water, and boiling at 130°; in this last respect 
differing from its corresponding alcohol to almost the same 
extent as ethyl chloride does from alcohol. 

Glycollic di-nitrate, C2H4(N03)2, is prepared by acting on 
glycol with sulphuric and nitric acids: 

C2H4(0H)2 + 2N02-0H = + 2 H 2 O. 

It is a yellowish liquid, insoluble in water, is readily hydro- 
lysed by alkalis to glycol and nitric acid, and hence the con- 
stitution. The formation of .uch nitric esters, which are 
highly explosive, is characteristic of the polyhydric alcohols 
(see Nitroglycerine, p. 231). 

Ethylene cyanide, CN-CHg-CHg-CN, obtained by the 
action of potassium cyanide on ethylene dibromide is a 
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crystalline solid, and on hydrolysis with alkalis yields 
COgH-CHa-CHa-COaH, succinic acid, and hence may be re- 
garded as succinonitrile. 

Other esters are used in industry, e.g, the succinate, 
CHg-CO-O-CHa 

I I , and similar compounds used in the plastics 

CHg-CO-O-CHg 

industry (Glyptalresins, Chap. LX, C4), and the oleate and 
succinate used for emulsifying oils and as detergents. 

Ethylene oxide, C 2 H 4 O, the inner anhydride of ethylene 
HgO. 

glycol, I is obtained by distilling glycolchlorhydrin 
HgC/ 

with potassium hydroxide solution or by passing ethylene, 
steam and air over silver oxide at 200° and 600-700 lb. pres- 
sure. It has an ethereal odour, boils at 10*7°, is miscible with 
water, but gradually forms glycol. 

In many respects ethylene oxide reacts as an unsaturated 
compound and readily forms additive products with hydrogen, 
water, halogen hydriacids, alcohols, ammonia, amines, Grig- 
nard reagents, &c. The reaction involves an opening of the 
rmg and as a rule the union of hydrogen with the 0 and the 
other radical with the carbon resulting in the formation of 
derivatives of glycol; thus with water glycol itself is formed, 
with hydrogen chloride glycol chlorhydrin, with alcohol 
glycol monoethyl ether HO'CHg'CHg-OEt, with acetic acid 
monoacetyl-glycol HO-CHg-CHa-O-Ac, and with hydrogen 
cyanide ^-hydroxy-propionitrile HO'CHg'CHg-CN, isomeric 
with the nitrile of ordinary lactic acid (Chap, IX, A.). The 
oxide is thus an important synthetical reagent for preparing 
glycol derivatives. The additive compounds with Grignard 
reagents are of importance as on treatment with water they 
yield higher alcohols 

BrMgO-CHjs-CHa'E ^ HO-CHa-CHji-E 

when E can be any alkyl group from CHg to Cgllxi. 

The structure of these difEerent additive compounds, viz. 
ethylene additive compounds, is a strong argument in favour 
of the cyclic structure of the oxide and not the oj)en-chain 
structure CHgrCH-OH which is given to vinyl alcohol 
(Chap. Ill, B.). 

Some of the higher homologues of ethylene oxide with larger 
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rmgs are more stable as in the case of polymethylene com- 
pounds (Chaps. XVI and XXXIII). 

Cyclic ethers are often formed by the action of peroxides, 
e.g. perbenzoic acid, CgHc’CO-O^OH, on olejSnes. 

/CHa-CH^, 




% 


0 . 


An ether of some importance is ;p-dioxane 0;. y 

^CHa-CHg/ 

b,-pt. 101*5°. It is used as a solvent for cellulose acetate, but 
is liable to explosions, and can be prepared from glycol chlor- 
hydrin, with sulphuric acid; this yields ^jS'-dichloroethyl ether 
ClCHa-CHa-O'CHg-CHaCl, which with 5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution yields the cyclic ether. Similarly M'-di- 

.CHa-CHMe. 

chloropropyl ether yields dimethyldioxane, 0<f 7O 

^CHa-CHMe/ 


and chloromethyl-jS-chloroethyl ether yields 0; 
methylene ethylene dioxide. 

“ ■ “ ‘ “ OH-CH«-CHo 


^CHa-CHa^ 


0 , 


-CHa 

O-CHa-CHa-OH, 


The hydrate of dioxane, 
diethyleneglycol, b.-pt. 244*5°, is formed by the union of 
ethylene oxide and ethylene glycol, and the monoethyl and 
monobutyl ethers are commercial products known as Carbitol 
and butylcarbitol. On catalytic dehydration the glycol yields 
dioxane. 


AMINES OF THE DTHYDRIO ALCOHOLS 

These are derived from glycols by the replacement of one or 
both hydroxyl groups by amino groups: 

OHCHa-CHa-NH, and NH2*CHa*CH,*NH,. 

Ethanolamine Ethylene diamine 

In the former case compounds are obtained which possess 
the properties of an amine in addition to those of an alcohol; 
in the latter, diamines free from oxygen, which are analogous 
to ethylamine, but are di-acid and not mono-acid bases. 

The ethanolamines are formed by the action of aqueous 
ammonia on ethylene oxide. Ethanolamine, OH-CHa-CHg-NHg, 
b.-pt. 171°; diethanolamine, (OH*CH2*CH2)2NH, b.-pt. 268°, 
and triethanolamine, (OH*CH2*CH2)3N, b.-pt. 208/16 mm. 
The last is used commercially in the form of its salts with 
palmitic, stearic and oleic acida as these neutral soaps are good 
emulsifiers and detergents. 

( B 480 ) 


9 
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Secondary and tertiary diamines corresponding with the 
primary amine, NHa-CHa-CHg-NHa, are known, e.g.: 



The methods by means of which these diamines can be 
obtained are analogous to those described for the monamines, 

VIZ. : 

1. By heating ethylene bromide, &c., with alcoholic am- 
monia to 100° {Hofmann). The primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary bases, which are formed simultaneously, can be separated 
by fractional distillation. 

In this reaction the ammonia may remove hydrogen bro- 
mide, when an olefine derivative is formed, e.g. CH 3 *CHBr* 
CHBr'CHg yields CHg-CHiCBr-CHg, in addition to 2 : 3-di- 
amino-butane (J, S. C. I,, 1924, 310 T). 

2. Primary diamines are formed by the reduction of the 
nitriles, CnH 2 a{CN) 2 , with metallic sodium and alcohol, e.g.: 

CN-CHa-CHa-CN + 8H » NHa*CHa-CHa*CHa-CHa*NHa. 


3. From the esters of dibasic acids of the oxalic acid series 
(Chap. X) by converting first into the hydrazide, tlien into the 
azide, and through the dicarbonate into the amine (J. pr., 1915 
(II), 91 , 1); thus with ethyl adipate: 

N,H4 hno, 

C4H8(COaEt)a C4Hg(CO*NH-NHa)a C4H8(CON3)a 
EtOH 

^ C,H8(NH*COaEt)a ~ • Cjr8(NHa)a. 


Ethylene diamine, C 2 H 4 (NH 2 ) 2 , Diethylene diamine, 
(C2H4)2N2H2, & 0 ., are colourless liquids distilling without de- 
composition. The former boils at 123°, and has an ammoni- 
acal odour; the latter melts at 104° and boils at 146°, and 
is identical with piperazine, i.e. hexahydro-pyrazine. Hence 

.CH2*CH2. 

it possesses the constitutional formula NH<( ^NH, 

and has a closed-chain constitution {Hofmann, B., 1890, 3297). 

Tetramethylene-diamine, Butane-l -i-diamine, futresoim, 
hutylene-diamine, ]SrH 2 *Cil 2 *CH 2 -CH 2 ' 0 Il 2 -NH 2 , is prepared 
according to method 2, and is also formed during the putre- 
faction of fiesh. As a “ y-diamine i.e. the diamine of a 
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y-glycol, it is closely related to pyrrole, from which it is formed 
by the action of hydroxylamine (whereby a dioxime is first 
produced), and subsequent reduction (B., 1889, 1968). 

Pentamethylene diamine, cadaverine, NH 2 *(CH 2 ) 6 *NE[ 2 , is 
formed by the reduction of trimethylene cyanide, CN*(CH 2 ) 3 * 
CN, which on its part is prepared from trimethylene bromide, 
CHgBr-CHg-CHgBr, and KCN (Ladenburg), It is a colourless 
syrupy liquid of very pronounced spermaceti and piperidine 
odour, solidifies in the cold, and boils at 178°“179®. It possesses 
especial interest, because, being a 8 -diamine, it gives up ammonia 


CH2*CH2v 

and yields the cyclic base piperidine, CH^ 

(see Chap. XLIII, B.). 

Many of these polyacid bases are found in decaying albumen 
and in corpses, and are designated ptomaines or toxines. 


Choline, bilineurine, ethyhl-trimethyl-ammonium hydroxide, 
OH*CH 2 -CH 2 *NMe 3 *OH {Strecker), is found in the bile (xo^^, 
bile,) brain, yolk of egg, <fec., being present in these combined 
mth fatty acids and glyceryl-phosphoric acid as lecithin. It 
is also foimd in herring brine, hops, beer, and in many fungi, 
&c., and is obtained by boiling sinapine with alkalis (the old 
name for this product was “ Sincaline ’’). Choline is a strong, 
deliquescent base, and readily absorbs carbon dioxide from 
the air. It is not poisonous. Its acetyl derivative is an impor- 
tant hormone of the animal tissues (Chap. LXVIII, B.). 

Neurine {vaipov, nerve), trimethyl-vinyl-ammonium hydroxide, 
CHgiCH-NMeg-OII [Hofmann), containing the unsaturated 
vinyl radical, is very similar to choline, and can be prepared 
from brain substance or from choline by the action of HI 
followed by moist silver oxide; it is only known in solution, 
and is very poisonous. It can be re-transformed into choline. 


Tamine, HO-SOg-CHa-CHg-NHg (Gmelin), is present in com- 
bination with cholic acid (Chap. LXII, B.) as taurocholic acid 
in the bile of oxen and many other animals, also in the kidneys, 
lungs, &c. It crystallizes in large monoclinic prisms, and is 
readily soluble in hot water. Its constitution follows from its 


synthesis from j 8 -bromo-ethyIamine and ammonium sulphite 
or from ammonia and jS-bromo-ethyl-sulphonic acid, viz. 
^-amino-ethylsulphonic acid. It is a typical amphoteric sub- 
stance, i.e. both base and acid, and is probably an inner salt 
formed by the neutralization by the NHg group of the acid: 

Isethionic acid, hydroxy-ethyl-sulphonic acid, OH-CHa- 
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OHg'SOg'OH, obtained when carbyl sulphate, 

(from C2H4 and SO3), is boiled with water; its constitution 
follows from its properties, and also from the fact that it 
may be obtained by the oxidation of the hydroxymercaptan, 
OH-CHg’CHg’SH. By the action of PCI5 followed by ammonia 
it yields taurine: 

CH,-NH, 

CH,*SOs. 

Numerous unsaturated glycols of the type, OH*CHMe* 
O-C-CHMe-OH, have been prepared by the action of alde- 
hydes or ketones on the Grignard compounds, Br*MgC:’C. 
MgBr, derived from acetylene (locitsch, Annales, 1913, VIII, 
30). 


B. Trihydric Alcohols 

The molecule of each trihydric alcohol contains three hy- 
droxyl groups, each attached to a different carbon atom. They 
may be regarded as analogous to the hydroxides of tervalent 
metals, e.g. 03X15(011)3 and Al(OH)3. They can give rise to 
three ^stinct groups of derivatives according as one, two, or 
three of the hydroxyls react, e.g. chlorides — C8H5Cl(OH)2, 
monochlorhydrin; C3H5Cl2*OH, dichlorhydrin; and C3H5CI3, 
trichlorhydrin of glycerol. Sinodlarly for acetates, amino- 
derivatives, &c. 

Although the compound CH(OH)3, ortho-formic acid, is not 
known, derivatives, e.g. ethyl ortho-formate, CH(OBt)3, (p. 166), 
and similarly ethyl ortho-acetate, CH3-C(OEt)3, can readily be 
prepared. 

Glycerine, glycerol, jpropane-1 : 2 : 34riol OH-CIl2-CH(OH)* 
CHg-OH. (Scheele, 1779; formula established by Pelouze in 
1836, and constitution by Berthelot and Wurtz.) 

Synthesis . — By heating 1:2: 3-tricblorpropane with water 
to 170°: 

CH,C51 CH,*OH 

CHOI + 3H-OH - CH OH + 3HC1. 

OHaCl CHa-OH 

The trichlorpropane is itself obtainable from isopropyl iodide 
(which can also be prepared synthetically) by conversion into 
propylene, addition of CI3, and heating the propylene dichloride 
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thus formed with iodine chloride {Friedel and Silvctf Bull. Soc. 
Chim., 20, 98): 

CHs-CHI-CH, CH,*CH : CHj CHa-CHClCHaCl -> OHaCl-CHCl-CHaCSl, 

Glycerol is also produced when allyl alcohol is oxidized with 
very dilute potassium permanganate: 

CHa:CH-CHa-OH OH-CHa-CH(OH)-OHa*OH. 

The constitution of glycerol follows from these syntheses and 
also from its relation to tartronic acid (p. 230): each of the 
three hydroxyls is attached to a separate carbon atom. 

Manufacture , — It is a by-product in the manufacture of hard 
soaps (p. 184), and crude glycerine is made by concentrating 
the waste lyes in suitable salting-out evaporators, from which 
the common salt can be removed as it is formed- It is also a 
by-product in the manufacture of stearic acid for candles. The 
oils or fats are hydrolysed by one of the methods mentioned 
on p. 184, particularly by the Twitchell process. The crude, 
neutral glyceriue liquor, after removal of the fatty acids, is 
concentrated imder reduced pressure as glyceriue vaporizes 
at 100®, and the crude, concentrated product is refined by 
distillation with superheated steam imder reduced pressure; 
the distillate is again concentrated, and, if necessary, filtered 
through animal charcoal. 

A biochemical method is by the alcoholic fermentation of 
glucose. In the ordinary fermentation, by means of yeast 
(p. 84), a 3 per cent yield of glycerol is obtained, but this is 
easily increased to 24 per cent by the addition of small amounts 
of sodium sulphite (Helv., 1919, 167) or of sodium carbonate 
at intervals (J. S. C. I., 1919, 175B.) 

Properties . — It is a thick, colourless syrup, of specific gravity 
1-26, solidifies, when strongly cooled, to crystals, like those of 
sugar-candy, which melt at 17-9°. It boils at 290®, but is best 
distilled under diminished pressure, e.g. at 170® /12 mm. It 
is very hygroscopic, and mixes with water and alcohol in all 
proportions, but is insoluble in ether. 

Uses . — In the manufacture of liqueurs, fruit preserves, wine, 
cakes; for non-drying stamp colours and blackiug; when 
mixed with glue, in book printing; as a healing ointment for 
external use in pharmacy, for cosmetics; but especially in the 
manufacture of nitro-glycerine and in the colour industry, 
and as an antifreeze. (J. S. 0. 1., 1928, 1073.) 
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It is used in the preparation of allyl alcohol (p. 91), 
acrolein (p. 154), allyl iodide (p. 70), isopropyl iodide (p. 65), 
and formic acid (p. 173) (0. 1., 1930, 1021, 1069; 1931, 949). 

Behaviour, — 1. With alkalis and other metallic hydroxides 
it forms alcoholates, which are readily decomposed again into 
their components. 

2. As a trihydric alcohol the hydrogen atoms of the OH 
groups can be replaced by alkyl radicals yielding ethers, e.g. 
mono-ethylin, C8H5(OH)2(OC2H5), and triethylin, C3H6(OC2H5)3, 
liquids which boil without decomposition. 

3. As an alcohol it forms a great variety of esters: thus, with 
sulphuric acid, the easily saponifiable glyceryl-sulphuric acid, 
C3H5(0H)2(0-S03H); with phosphoric acid, glyceryl-phos- 
phoric acid, C3H5(0H)2(0-P03H2); with nitric acid, glyceryl 
trinitrate, C3H3(0*Isr02)3; with hydrochloric acid the chlor- 
hydrins; and with the higher fatty acids the fats. For its 
behaviour with hydriodic acid, or iodine and phosphorus, 
see p. 65. 

4. It yields compounds of a mercaptan or aminic character 
by exchange of OH for SH or NHg. 

5. When distilled with dehydrating agents, e.g. phosphorus 
pentoxide, or, better, anhydrous potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
two molecules of water are eliminated from each molecule of 
glycerol, and acrolein (p. 153) is formed. By the indirect sepa- 
ration of one mol. HgO, glycide alcohol, CgH^Og, is obtained." 

6. Oxidizing agents convert it, according to conditions, 
either into glyceric, 0H*CH2*CH(0H)*C02H, tartronic, 
C02H;CH(0H)*C02H, or mesoxaUc acid, COgH-CO-COgH, 
or acids with a smaller number of carbon atoms. The for- 
mation of the three above-mentioned acids indicates that the 
glycerol molecule must be built up of two primary and one 
secondary alcoholic groups, as represented in the formula 
already given. Halogens oxidize and do not substitute, 

DERIVATIVES 

Chlorhydrins (hydrochloric esters). Mono- and dichlor- 
hydrins are formed by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
glycerol, and trichlorhydrin by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on the mono- or di-compounds. Bach of the 
two first-named exists in two isomeric modifications. 

a-Monochlorhydrin, 3 - Chloro-fro^ane -1 : 2-diol, CH2(OH)* 
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CH( 0 H)-CH 2 C 1 , is formed from epicHorliydriii, C 3 HgO*Cl 
(see below), and water; a-dichlorliydrin, l:S-dichloro-j)ropane- 
%ol, CH2C1*CH(0H)-CH2C1, from epioMorliydrin and HCl; 
jS-monochlorliydrin, CH 2 (GH)‘CHCl*CH 2 (OH), and ^-dichldr- 
hydrin, CHgCl-CHCl-CHg-OH, by the addition of hypochloroua 
acid to allyl alcohol or to allyl chloride. 

The chlorhydrins are liquids sparingly solnble in water, and 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether. Their boiling-points are 
much below that of glycerol. 

Glycide Compounds. — By the elimination of water from 
glycerol a compound is obtained which unites within itself 
the properties of ethylene oxide and of a monohydric alcohol, 
riz. glycide alcohol. It is a 1 :2-cyclic oxide or ether, 

OH-CHa-CH OH OH CHg-CH . 

! - I >0, 

CHa-OH CHa^ 

and is isomeric with propionic acid. 

It may be prepared by the abstraction of HCl from a-mono- 
chlorhydrin by means of baryta, just as ethylene chlorhydrin 
yields ethylene oxide. It is a colourless liquid, boiling at 162°, 
and iniscible with water, alcohol, and ether. It combines with 
HgO, yielding glycerol, and with HCl yielding the chlorhydrin, 
and, as an alcohol, forms esters (glucide esters), &c. Its hydro- 
chloric ester is epichlorhydrin, 

ClHjC-CH 
CHa 

isomeric with chlor-acetone and propionyl chloride, a mobile 
liquid of chloroform odour, boiling at 117°, which is formed by 
the elimination of HCl from either of the dichlorhydrins. Like 
ethylene oxide it is capable of combining with H 2 O, HCl, &c. 

Esters of Nitric Acid. — Mononitrin, C3H5(0H)2(0-N02), 
and trinitrin or glyceryl trinitrate usually termed nitro- 
glycerine, C3H5(0*N02)3, are known. The latter is prepared 
by treating glycerol with a cold mixture of concentrated nitric 
and sulphuric acids. It is a colourless oil, insoluble in water, 
poisonous, and of a sweet, burning, aromatic taste. Sp. gr, 1*6. 
M.-pt. about 13*2°. It solidifies on cooling, and exists in two 
physical crystalline isomerides {Hepwor^h, J. C. S., 1919, 
840). It burns without explosion, but explodes with terrible 
violence when quickly heated or when struck {NobeVs explosive 
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titration, or (b) distilled with ^-toluene-siilphoiuc acid and 
the acetic acid in the distillate titrated. 

Another method is to prepare the ester of the alcohol in 
question with the aid of an acid containing halogen, bromo- 
benzoic acid being especially suitable for this; and from the 
percentage of bromine found in the ester, the number of acyl 
radicals which have entered the molecule, i.e. the number of 
hydroxyls, can be deduced. 

The polyhydric alcohols are solid crystalline compounds of 
sweet taste. Many occur as natural products, and they may 
be obtained by the reduction of the corresponding hydroxy 
aldehydes, hydroxy ketones, or hydroxy monobasic acids (man- 
nonic acid, &c.,) by sodium amalgam. (JS. Fischer^ B., 1889, 
2204.) Conversely, cautious oxidation by bromine water trans- 
forms them first into sugars (hydroxy-aldehydes), and then into 
the corresponding acids. As a rule they cannot be volatilized 
without decomposition. Their derivatives are exactly analo- 
gous to those of glycol and glycerol. 

Their constitution follows from the generalization already 
repeatedly referred to, viz. that not more than one hydroxyl 
group can be attached to the same carbon atom without the 
immediate separation of water, so that a tetrahydric alcohol 
must contain at least 4, and a hexahydric alcohol at least 6, 
atoms of carbon. The tetrahydric alcohol eryfchritol, 
has thus the formula : 

0H-CH2*CH{0H)-CH(0H)'CH2-0H, 

and mannitol, the simplest of the hexahydric alcohols, 
the formula 

OH'CH2'{CH*OHh-OH2*OH. 

All the common polyhydric alcohols have a normal carbon 
chain, as on reduction with hydriodic acid tliey yield normal 
secondary iodides, e.g. erythritol yields 2-iodo-butane, OIL* 
CHI-CHg-CHg. 

1. Tetrahydric Alcohols. — Ortho-carbonic ether, C(OC 2 H 5 ) 4 , 
is to be regarded as the ether of the hypothetical alcohol, C(OH) 4 , 
which may be looked upon as the hydrate of carbonic acid, 
but is itself incapable of existence. It is a liquid of ethereal 
odour, boiling at 159®. 

Erythritol (Butane-tetrol) occurs in the free state in Proto- 
coccus vulgaris, and combined with orsellinic acid as an ester 
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(erythiin), in many lichens and algae. It forms large quad- 
ratic crystals, sparingly soluble in alcohol and insoluble in 
ether. M.-pt. 112®; b.-pt. about 300®. 

2. Pentahydric Alcohols, Arahitol, OH*OH2*(CH*OH)3* 
CHg’OH (from arabinose by reduction). Xylitol, by the 
reduction of xylose, is stereo-isomeric; and rhaxnnitol, 
0B[-CH2-(CH-0H)4*CH3, m.-pt. 121®, from rhamnose, is 
homologous. 

3. Hexahydric Alcohols. — Mannitol, OH-CH2*(OH-OII)4* 
CHg-OH {Froust, 1800), is found in many plants, for instance 
in the larch, in Viburnum opulus, in celery, in the leaves of 
Syringa vulgaris^ in sugar-cane, in Agaricus integer (of the dry 
substance of which it forms 20 per cent), in rye bread, and 
especially in the manna ash, Fraxinus ornus, the dried juice 
of which constitutes manna. It can be prepared from mannose, 
0II*CH2*(CH-0H)4-CH:0, by reduction with sodium amalgam. 

It crystallizes in fine needles or rhombic prisms, and is 
readily soluble in cold water and boiling alcohol. It is 
dextro-rotatory, but a Isevo-rotatory and an inactive modi- 
fication are also known. (See Mannonic Acid.) M.-pt. 166°. 
When heated it is converted into its anhydrides, mannitan, 
C3H12O5, and mannide, C3H10O4. Cautious oxidation converts 
mannitol into a mixture of mannose, OH-CH2(CH-OH)4*CHO, 
and fructose, OH*CH2(CH-OH)3*CO*CH2*OH. Nitric acid 
oxidizes it to saccharic acid, C02B[-(CH'0H)4’C02H; hydri- 
odic reduces it to secondary hexyl iodide, CH3*CHI*(CH2)3* 
CH3 (p. 64). 

The molecule of mannitol contains 4 asymmetric carbon 
atoms, e.g. : 

OH-CH2-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-C]a:(OH)-0H2OH, 

and hence a number of stereo-isomerides are known, e.g. d-, Z-, 
and r-mannitol, d-, r-sorhitol and dulcitol, which is optically 
inactive owing to the fact that its molecule is symmetrical in 
configuration. (Stereochemistry of Sugars, Chap. XIV, A.) 

The sugars (monosaccharides) are closely related to the 
penta- and hexahydric alcohols, being the corresponding poly- 
hydric aldehydes or ketones. The alcohols as a rule are not 
fermented by yeast, and do not reduce an alkaline cupric 
solution, dulcitol excepted. 
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OXIDATION PRODUCTS OP THE POLTHYDRIC ALCOHOLS 
Just as the monohydric alcohols are oxidized to aldehydes, 
ketones, and acids, so the polyhydric alcohols pass, on oxida- 
tion, into aldehydes, ketones, and polybasio acids. 

On oxidation the polyhydiic alcohols yield not only alde- 
hydes, ketones, and acids, but also compounds with dual 
functions, i.e. alcohol and acid, alcohol and aldehyde, &o. 
Examples are the hydroxy aldehydes, which are at the same 
time aldehyde and alcohol, the hydroxy ketones, at the sa,me 
time ketone and alcohol, the hydroxy acids, aldehyde acids, 
ketone acids, and ketone ^dehydes. 

An aldehyde acid, for instance, is capable, as an acid, of 
forming salts, esters, and amides on the one hand; and on the 
other, as an aldehyde, it is able to reduce an ammoniacal 
silver solution, to combine with NaHSOg, and to react with 
hydioxylamine, &c. 

SUMMARY OF THE OXIDATION PRODUCTS 


(a) Of the di-primary alcohols. 


CHa-OH 

CHO 

CHO 

Glyoxal 


CO-OH 

CHa*OH 

Glycol 


oho 

CO- OH. 

CO- OH 
Oxaiid acid 

CH'-OH CHjOH 

. CHO ■*' 6o-oh 



Glycollic aldehyde GlycoUic acid GlyoicaKc acid 


Possible products: Di-aldehydes, dibasic acids, hydroxy 
aldehydes, hydroxy acids, aldehyde acids. 

(b) Of the primary-secondary alcohols. 
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Possible products: hydrozy aldehydes, hydroxy ketones, 
ketone aldehydes, hydroxy acids, ketone acids. 

(c) Of the di-secondary alcohols: hydroxy ketones, di- 
ketones. (No dibasic acids or alcohol acids, Cn), e.g,: 

CHgCH-OH CHa'CH-OH CHs-OO 

CHj-CH-OH CH3CO CH,CO 

Di-secondary butylene glycol Dimethyl-ketol Di-acetyl 

(d) The tri- and polyhydric alcohols are capable of yielding 
mimeroTis types of products upon oxidation, especially poly- 
hydroxy ketones, polyhydroxy acids, keto-acids, and polybasio 
acids. 

Of all these oxidation products, the most important are the 
hydroxy acids, the polybasio acids, and the keto-acids. 


IX. HYDROXY MONOBASIC ACIDS AND 
COMPOUNDS RELATED TO THEM 

A. Monohydroxy Fatty Acids 

These compounds may be regarded as monohydroxy deri- 
vatives of the fatty acids, e.g. OHDHgDOgH, hydroxy-acetic 
acid, or glycoUic acid, OH-CHg-CHg-COgH, j8-hydroxy-pro- 
pionic acid, or j8-lactic acid, &c. 

They combine within themselves the properties of a mono- 
basic acid and of an alcohol, i.e. they are bi-functional, and 
consequently are capable of forming derivatives as alcohols, 
as acids, and as both together. 

The lowest members of the series are the most important, 
viz. glycoUic acid and lactic acid, both syrupy liquids which 
solidify to crystalline masses in the desiccator, and readily 
give up water to form anhydrides. They cannot be volatilized 
without decomposition; and are readily soluble in water, and 
for the most part also in alcohol and ether. 

Formation. — 1. By the regulated oxidation of the glycols. 
(See summary, p. 236.) 

2. From the fatty acids, through their monohalide substi- 
tution products, the halogen of these being easily replaced by 
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hydroxyl, either by means of moist oxide of silver or often by 
prolonged boiling with water alone: 

CHjCl-COaH -f- HaO » CH2(0H)-C02H + HCl. 

This reaction is conditioned by the halogen having the 
a~position with respect to the carboxyl (cf. pp. 194 and 195). 

For a reaction of these haloid-substitution products in a 
dijfferent direction, see and y-hydroxy acids. 

3. From the aldehydes and ketones containing 1 atom of 
carbon less, by the preparation of their hydrocyanic acid com- 
pounds, cyanhydrins (see pp. 148 and 159), and hydrolysis 
of the latter. Thus, from aldehyde is produced ethylidene 
cyanhydrin, and from this a-lactic acid: 

CH3-CH(0H)(CN) + 2 H 2 O « CH3-CH(0H)-C02H + NHg. 

Since the aldehydes and ketones are easily obtained from 
the corresponding alcohols, this reaction furnishes a means of 
preparing the acids, Ci^H 2 n( 0 H)(C 02 H), from the alcohols, 
CnH 2 n+i(OH), i.e. of introducing carboxyl into the^ latter in 
place of hydrogen; this is a most important synthesis. 

4. From the glycollio cyanhydrins by saponification, e.g. 
j3-lactic acid from ethylene cyanhydrin: 

OH CHa-CH^-CN + 2H2O -= OH CH^-CHg-CO^H + NHs. 

As the cyanhydrins can be readily obtained from the glycols 
(p. 221), this formation of hydroxy acids represents an exchange 
of a hydroxyl of the glycol for carboxyl, and is analogous to 
the formation of acetic acid from methyl alcohol. Thus: 

OH-CHa-CHa-OH -v OH-CHa-CHgCI 

OH-OHa-CHa-CN OH-CHa-CHa-OOaE 
and CHs-OH ^ CH 3 CI CHa-CN CHa-COaH. 

5. By the reduction of aldehydic acids or ketonic acids, 
e.g. lactic from pyruvic acid (Chap. IX, H.). This reaction 
corresponds with the formation of the alcohols from the 
aldehydes or ketones by reduction. 

6. By the action of nitrous acid upon, amino-acida (see Gly- 
cocoll); a reaction analogous to the formation of alcohols from 
amines (p. 119). 

7. Hydroxy acids of the fatty series containing an equal 
number of carbon atoms result by direct oxidation^ if a CH 
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group, i.e. a “ tertiary ” tydrogen atom, is present in the 
original acid (R. Meyer, B., 1878, 1283; 1879, 2238): 

(CHjjaCH-COaH + O ■= (CH,)jC(OH)-COjH 

Isobutyric add a-Hydroxy-isobutyric acid 

Constitution and Isomers , — ^As hydroxy compounds of the 
fatty acids, the acids of the foregoing series can exist in as 
many modifications as the monohalide fatty acids. Thus there 
is only one glycoUic acid, corresponding with monochloracetic 
acid, but two lactic acids — corresponding with a- and ^-chloro- 
propionic acids — are possible, and both actually exist; they 
are designated as a- and ^-hydroxy-propionic acids: 

CH3*CHC1’C02H (a-cHoro-propionic acid). 

•CH3-CH(0H)*C02H (a-hydroxy-propionic acid or common lactic 
acid). 

CHgl'CHg-COgH (j 8 -iodo-propionio acid). 

OH-CHa-CHa’COaH (jS-hydroxy-propionio acid or j 8 -lactio acid). 

From the two butyric acids can be theoretically derived: 

{a) From the normal acid: 

CHs-CHa-CHa-COaH, 

y ^ a 

an a-, )S-, and y-hydroxy-butyric acid. 

\b) From isobutyric acid: 

jSCHax 

Nch-co^h, 

an a- and j8-hydroxy-isobutyric acid. 

Systematic Nomenclature, — OH-CHg-CHg-COgH, Propane-^- 
ol-l-acid] (CH 3 ) 2 -C( 0 H)-C 02 H, ^-Methyl-frofane-^-ohl-aciA; 
OH-CHg-CHg-CHg’COgH, Butane-^-oh\-acidf kc. 

The constitution of these hydroxy acids can often be deduced 
from their methods of formation. Thus the preparation of 
common lactic acid from aldehyde, CH 3 ‘CHO, according to 
method 3, shows that it contains the group CHs'CH : , ethy- 
lidene it is therefore termed ethylidene lactic acid On 
the other hand, the formation of jS-hydroxy-propionic acid 
from glycol cyanhydrin, according to 4, is a proof of its con- 
taining the group -CHg'CHg*, ‘‘ethylene^’; hence the name 

ethylene lactic acid 

The constitution can also frequently be deduced from a 
study of their oxidation products; if they can be oxidized, 
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for instance, to dibasic acids (wLicli contain two carboxyls) 
then they must contain a primary alcohol group, -CHa-OH, 
since only such a group yields a new carboxyl on oxidation. 
Ethylene lactic acid is therefore a “ primary ” alcohol acid. 
Its isomer, ethylSene lactic acid, is similarly a ‘‘ secondary ” 
alcohol acid, while a-hydroxy isobutyric acid is a “ tertiary ” 
alcohol acid, i.e. acid and tertiary alcohol at the same time. 

Behamour,-A. The bi-functional character of the hydroxy 
acids will be dealt with more in detail under Glycollic Acid. 
As acids they form salts, esters, and amides; as alcohols they 
yield ethers, amines, &c. Of these derivatives the amino- 
acids, NHg in place of OH, are of especial interest. (See Gly- 
cocoU, p. 243.) 

2. The hydroxy acids form different kinds of anhydrides, 
viz.: (a) as alcohols (see Di-glycollic Acid); (b) one molecule 
as alcohol forms with a second molecule as acid an ester, with 
elimination of HgO (see Glycollic Anhydride) ; (c) operation b 
is repeated, the first molecule acting as acid, and the second 
as alcohol (see Glycolide); (A) one molecule loses HgO, with 
formation of an ‘‘ intramolecular ” anhydride, a so-called 
lactone (see p. 249). 

3. Eor behaviour upon oxidation see p. 236, and also the 
individual compounds. 

4. Just as the alcohols readily give up water, yielding 
olefines, so many of the hydroxy >cids, especially the can 
be transferred into unsaturated monobasic acids. (See Hydra- 
cryhc Acid, p. 248.) 

5. When warmed with hydriodic acid, the hydroxy acids 
are reduced to the corresponding fatty acids, just as the 
alcohols are converted by this reagent into hydrocarbons. 

6. When the a-hydroxy acids are warmed with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, formic acid is produced together with the alde- 
hyde or ketone which would give rise to the acid, according 
to method 3. The ^-hydroxy acids, on the other hand, decom- 
pose into water and acids of the acrylic series. Thus: 

.OlH 

0H3-CH< pi « 0H,‘CH : 0 + H GO.H 
NcOjH 

OHCHa-CHj-COaH «- CHarCHCOaH + 

The a-, y-, &c., hydroxy acids also differ from each 

other in the facility with which they form anhydrides. (See 
Lactones, p. 249.) 
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GlycoUic Acid, Hydroxy-acetic acid, Ethanolic acid, OH*CH2* 
COgH (StrecJcer, 1848), occurs in unripe grapes, in the leaves of 
the wild vine, &c. 

Formation, — 1. By the oxidation of glycol with dilute HNO3 
{Wurtz), 

2. Together with glyoxal and glyoxylic acid, by the oxida- 
tion of alcohol with dilute HNO3. 

3. By the reduction of oxalic acid with Zn -f- II2SO4. 

4. From formaldehyde synthetically, according to method 3, 
p. 238. 

6. It is usually prepared by boiling chloro-acetic acid with 
water in the presence of marble, the marble serving to 
neutralize the HCl formed in the reaction (A., 200, 76): 

CHja-COgH: + HgO ^ OH-CHa-COaH + HCL 

Properties, — ^It forms colourless needles or plates, is readily 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and melts at 80°. Nitric 
acid oxidizes it to oxalic acid. The alkaline salts are hygro- 
scopic, the calcium salt and the magnificent blue copper salt 
are sparingly soluble in water. S' x 10® == 15-2. 

Derivatives, — (See table, p. 242.) As an acid, glycollic acid 
forms salts, esters — e.g. ethyl glycoUate — a chloride, glycoUyl 
chloride, and an amide, glycoUamide, all readily hydro- 
lysed, some of them even on warming with water. All those 
derivatives still retain their alcoholic character. If, on the 
other hand, glycollic acid forms derivatives as an alcohol, the 
properties of the alcoholic derivatives in question are combined 
with those of ah acid, since the hydroxyl of the alcoholic 
group, -CHg-OH, enters into reaction, while the carboxyl 
group remains unchanged. These derivatives are either 
ethers, such as ethyl-glycoUic acid (see table), or e.g. amines, 
such as glycQCoU, and, as alcoholic derivatives, they are not 
readily hydrolysed; or they are esters of glycollic acid, as 
alcohol, e.g. acetyl-glycoUic acid, CH2(0’C0*CH3)'C02H, or 
monochloracetic acid, CH2ChC02H (the hydrochloric ester 
of glycollic acid), and then they are of course saponifiable. 
These latter compounds still retain their acid character, and, 
therefore form, on their part, esters, chlorides, and amides, 
which are also readily hydrolysed. The following table gives 
a summary of the more important derivatives of glycollic 
acid: 
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Acid Derivatives 

Alcoholic Derivatives 

Mixed Derivatives 

HO-OHj-CO-ONa 
Sodium glycollate. 


NaOCHa-CO-ONa 
Di-sodium glycoUate. 
Hygroscopic; decomp, 
by HgO into Na salt 
and NaOH. 

HOOHj’CO-OCaHg 
Ethyl glycollate. 
Liquid, b.-pt. 160°. 

OCA-CHj-OO-OH 
Ethyl-glycoUic acid. 
Liquid, b.-pt. 206°. 

C^Hs-O-CHs^-OO-OCaHs 
Ethylio ethyl-glycollate. 
Liquid, b.-pt. 162°. 

HO-CHa-CO-Cl 
Glycollyl chloride. 
Oil; decomposes on 
volatilizing. 

CHgCl-CO-OH 

Monochloracetic 

acid. 

OH^Cl-COCl 
Monoohloracetyl 
chloride. Liquid, b.-pt. 

* 120°, of suffocating 

odour. 

HO-CHg CO NHa " 
Glycollamide. 

Crys. M.-pt. 120°; 
does not form salts 
with bases. 

NH^-CHj-CO-OH 

GlycocoU. 

Crys. M.-pt. 236°. 
Forms salts with 
acids and bases. 

NHg-CHa-CONH, 

Glycocollamide, 

Crys. 


It is easy to see that the corresponding derivatives of the 
first and second vertical rows are always isomeric. 

Anhydrides of GrlycoUic Acid. — 1. Glycollic acid can yield 
difierent types of anhydrides: (1) the elimination of one mol. 
of water from the alcoholic hydroxyls of two molecules of the 
acid produces diglycoUic acid, 

CH^-CO^H 

which is obtained by boiling monochloracctic acid with lime. 
It forms large rhombic prisms, is a dibasic acid, and, as an 
ether, is not saponified when boiled with alkalis, but is decom- 
posed when heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid to 120°. 

2. DiglycoUic acid loses water when heated, yielding the 
diglycoIUc anhydride, 

^CHa•CO/" 


3. GlycoUic anhydride, OH-CHg-CO-ODIIg-COgll, is an 
ester, which is formed when glycollic acid is heated at 100°. 
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It becomes hydrated again when boiled with water, and may 
be regarded as an ester derived from glycollic acid acting as 
an alcohol and as an acid. 

CH *0*00 

4. GlycoMe, also an ester anhydride, and 

00 *0*OJjL2 

is isomeric with 2 (and with fumaric acid). It is formed when 
sodium bromo-acetate is distilled in a vacuum. Lustrous 
plates; m.-pt, 87®. It becomes hydrated again when boiled 
with water. 

GlycocoU {Amino-ethane acid), glycine, amino-acetic acid, 
NHg-CHa-COaH {Braconnot, 1820). This is the simplest repre- 
sentative of the important class of amino-acids, so called 
because they are derived from the fatty acids by the exchange 
of a hydrogen atom of the hydrocarbon radical for an amino 
group, e.g. CHg'COaH, acetic acid; CH2(NH2) *00211, amino- 
acetic acid. 

Formation. — 1. By the action of concentrated ammonia 
upon monochloracetic acid: 

CHaCl-COaH + 2NH3 “ NHa-CHa-COaH + NH,C 1 . 


Di- and triglycoUamic acids, NH(CIl2*C02H)2 and N(CH2* 
C02H)3, are produced at the same time. 

a-CUoropropionic acid in like manner yields alanine with 
ammonia (see Lactic Acid). The method is a general one for 
the production of amino-acids {Kolbe, A., 1860, 113, 220, cf. 
J. 0. S,, 1931, 1391). 

2. a-Amino-acids can also be obtained by reducing a-keto- 
acids in presence of excess of ammonia. 

3. By boiling glue and other proteins with alkalis or acids, 
glycocoU and other amino-acids are formed. 

4. Together with benzoic acid, by decomposing hippuric acid, 
i.e. benzoyl-glycocoU, with concentrated hydrochloric acid: 


CaHs-CO'iNH-CHa'COaH 
+ HOjH 


= NHa-CHa-COaH + CeHs-COaH. 


Properties. — GlycocoU forms large colourless rhombic prisms, 
readily soluble in water, but insoluble in absolute alcohol and 
ether. It has a sweet taste, hence the name ‘‘ glue sugar ” or 
glycocoU (yXv/cvs, sweet, KoXXa, glue). It melts and decom- 
poses at 236°. GlycocoU, like aU the amino-acids, possesses 
the properties of both an amine and an acid. GlycocoU 
hydrochloride, C2H5N02*HC1, crystallizes in prisms, and the 
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copper salt, copper glycocoll, (C 2 ll 4 N 02 ) 2 Cu + HgO, which 
crystallizes in blue nee^es, the latter being obtained by dis- 
solving cupric oxide in a solution of glycocoll. Most of the 
other amino-acids also form characteristic copper salts of this 
nature, which serve for their separation. The absence of a 
free COgH group is indicated by the non-reaction with diazo- 
methane. In neutral solution the amino-acid consists of the 

neutral ion, NHg-CHE-CO'O, zwitter ion or hybrid ion. 

+ 

Addition of acid yields the ion NH 3 -CHE-C 02 H, (I), and addi- 


tion of alkalis the ion NHg-CHE-CO-O, (II). (Bio. J., 1930, 24, 
1080.) The free acid is sometimes written as an inner salt 
NHg’CHg-CO’O. There is only one point at which this salt 

or the zwitter ion can exist, and this is termed the isoelectric 
point. It corresponds with a deiSnite pa value, and at this 
point there is no migration towards either anode or cathode 
when the amino-acid is placed between electrodes. In more 
acid solution the complex cation I moves to the anode and in 
more alkaline solution the anion II towards the cathode. For 
glycocoll the value for pn is 5*96. Glycocoll also yields com- 
pounds with salts, and, as an acid, forms an ethyl ester, an 
amide, &c. (see table, p. 242). When heated with BaO it is 
decomposed into methyl-amine and COg, while nitrous acid 
converts it into glycollic acid (the normal reaction of the 
primary amines). With ferric chloride it produces an intense 
red, and with copper salts a deep-blue coloration. 

Most a-amino-acids lose COg when heated carefully or with 
a high boiling solvent, and are readily reduced to amino- 
alcohols with sodium and alcohol. 

For other amino-acids derived from proteins cf. Chan 
LXVII, Al. ^ 

Ethyl ammo-acetate (b.-pt. 43°/ll mm.) and nitrous acid 


Xn 

yield tie valuable ethyl diazo-acetate, || \CH-C 0 - 00 «H, 

n/ 

from which hydrazine, and its hydrate were first 

prepared; and from the latter the remarkable compound 
hydrazoic acid, N 3 H [Gurtiiis). 

The reaction is of interest as in the aliphatic series the usual 
action of nitrous acid is to replace NH* by OH. 
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Alkyl and Acyl Derivatives of (SlycocoU: 

Methyl-glycocoU Trimetliyl-glycocoll Acetyl-glycoooU 
or Saroosine, ^ or Betaine, or Acetnrio Acid, 

CHa-NHCHa CHaNCCH,)^^ CHaim-CO^CHs 

CO'OH CO-0 - COOH. 

Many of these alkyl derivatives occur as such in natural 
products, or may be obtained by the decomposition of certain 
natural compounds. Sarcosine is obtained by the decomposition 
of the complex natural substances creatine or caffeine. Betaine 
occurs in beet-root, and is present in large quantities in the 
molasses from beet-root sugar (B., 1912, 2248). It crystal- 
lizes with IHgO, which it readily gives up on heating. When 
heated at 293° betaine is transformed into the isomeric methyl 
ester of dimethylaminoacetic acid, KMeg'CHa'CO'OMe; at 
higher temperatures it yields trimethylamine. It has been 
synthesized by the action of trimethylamine on monochlor- 
acetic acid (B., 1902, 603): 

Cl-CHj-COOH (CH8)3N(a)*CHa*CO*OH - - (CH3)3N-CHj-CO. 

I— 0—1 

The substituted betaines with alkyl in the CHg group readily 
yield trimethylamine and a)8-unsaturated acids when heated, 
and such acids are often found in nature with tertiary amines. 

Lactic Acids {Hydroxy-propionic acids), Wislicenus, A. 128, 
1; 166, 3; 167, 304, 346.) — ^As has been already mentioned, 
two isomeric lactic acids are theoretically possible, viz. a- and 
^-hydroxy-propionic acids, and both of these are known. 

The minute investigation of the different lactic acids has 
been of very great importance for the development of chemical 
theory; they were formerly held to be dibasic, and the recog- 
nition of their hydroxy-monobasic nature has materially con- 
tributed to the acceptance of the theory of atomic linkmg. 

The molecule of a-hydroxy-propionic acid contains an 

.OH 

asymmetric carbon atom, CH 3 *CH<^ and hence should 

exhibit exactly the same kind of isomerism as was met with 
in the case of active valeric acid (p. 179). 

In reality two optically active a-lactic acids are known, one 
of which is dextro (d), and the other Isevo (1) rotatory. These 
two acids are identical in all their properties, with the excep- 
tion of optical activity. A mixture (or compound) of the 
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two in equal quantities is optically inactive, and is known as 
inactive {dl) or racemic (v) lactic acid. 

Tke molecule of jS-hydroxy-propionic acid does not contain 
an asymmetric carbon atom, and hence exists in only one 
modification, which is optically inactive. 


Modes of Formation Fermentation Lactic Acid Ethylene-lactic Acid 


1. By the regulated \ 
oxidation of / 


2. By the exchange'll 
of halogen forV 
hydroxyl in j 


3. By hydrolysis of{ 


a-Propylene glycol, 
CH3*0H(0H)*CH20H. 
a-Chloro-propionio 
acid, 

CHa-CHCl-CO-OH. 

Aldehyde-cyanhydrin, 

CH3*CH(0H)-CN. 


4. By action of ni-\ Alanine, 

trous acid upon! CH 8 *CH(NH 2 )*CO*OH. 
6, By the reduction \ Pyro-racemic acid, 
of ) CHa-CO-CO-OH. 


6. By the lactic fermentation of sugar, &c. 


jS-Propylene glycol, 
OH-CHa-CHa-CHaOH. 
d-Iodo-propionio acid, 
CHalCHa-OO-OH. 

Ethylene-oyanhydrin, 

OH-OHa*CHa-CN. 


1. dl-Ethylidene-lactic Acid {Propane-2-ol‘l-acid), ordinary 
fermentation lactic acid, CH 3 ’ OH* (OH) - 00211 . Discovered by 
ScJieele, and recognized as hydroxy-propionic acid by Kolbe, 
Occurs in opium, sauerkraut, and in the gastric juice. 

Preparation. — ^By the lactic fermentation of sugars, e.g. 
milk, cane- and grape-sugars by the lactic bacilli. The fer- 
mentation proceeds best at a temperature of 45°-55° in the 
presence of air, in a nearly neutral solution, attained by the 
addition of chalk or zinc-white to the fermenting mixture. 
The free acid can then be liberated from the zinc lactate by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. When a non-homogeneous ferment 
(e.g. decaying cheese) is used, the lactic acid at first produced 
is readily transformed by other organisms into butyric acid 
(p. 177). ^ 

dZ-Lactic acid is also produced in large quantity by heating 
grape- or cane-sugar with caustic-potash solution of suitable 
concentration: 

2O3l‘l0O8. 

The same t?Z-acid is formed by mixing equal quantities of 
the two active modifications. In syntheses the latter are 
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formed in eq[tial amounts, and hence the inactive acid is 
obtained. 

Properties. — It forms a colourless viscous liquid, m,-pt. 18® 
and b.-pt. 122®/15 mm. soluble in water, alcohol and ether. 
It is used in tanning and dyeing, to a small extent in pharmacy, 
and also for the preparation of ethyl and butyl lactates which 
are used as solvents in Plastics industry. It is a stronger acid 
than propionic acid due to the a-hydroxyl group K x 10® = 13*8. 
When heated, it is partially converted into the anhydride, 
lactide, C6H8O4, and partially into aldehyde, CO, and HgO. 
Similarly it decomposes into aldehyde and formic acid when 
heated with dilute sulphuric acid to 130®, concentrated sul- 
phuric giving rise to carbon monoxide instead of formic acid: 

CH3-CH(0H)-C02H = CHa-CHO + HCOaH. 

When oxidized, it yields acetic and carbonic acids; hydro- 
bromic acid converts it into a-bromo-propionic acid, and boil- 
ing hydriodic acid into propionic acid itself. 

The inactive acid is resolved into the two active modifica- 
tions by the crystallization of the strychnine salts (Purdie and 
Walker, J. 0. S., 1892, 754). When green mould, Penicillium 
glaiccum, is sown in a solution of the ammonium salt of the 
inactive acid, the Isevo-acid is assimil^ed more rapidly than 
the dextro-, and the solution thus becomes optically active 
(Linossier, B., 1891, 660). A very simple resolution has been 
accomplished by Purdie (J. 0. S., 1893, 1143) by crystallizing 
the zinc ammonium salt, ZnCgHioOg, NH4C3H5O3, 2H2O. 
(Cf. Resolution of Racemic Acid, p. 290.) 

A number of well-defined salts are known, e.g. Calcium 
lactate, (C3H503)2Ca + 5H2O; zinc lactate, (C3H503)2Zn 
4 * 3H2O'; ferrous lactate, (C3H503)2Fe + SHgO. "^en 
sodium lactate is heated with sodium, di-sodium lactate, 
CH3*CH(0Na)*C02Na, which is at the same time a salt and 
an alcoholate, is formed. 

The derivatives of lactic acid, either as acid or as alcohol, 
are analogous to those of glycollic acid (see table, p. 242). 
Thus ethyl-lactic acid, a-ethoxy-propionic acid, CH3- 
CH(0C2H5)*C02H,^ a thick acid liquid which boils almost 
without decomposition, corresponds with ethyl-glycollic acid; 
ethyl lactate, which can be distilled without decomposition, 
with ethyl glycollate; lactamide, CH3-CH(0H)-C0-NH2, with 
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glycoUaioide; and alanine, CH3'CH(NH2)*CO’OH, with gly- 
cocolL 

By the action of PCI5, lactyl chloride, CHa-CHChCO-Cl 
(p. 196), is formed; as the chloride of a-chloro-propionic acid 
it is decomposed by water, yielding the latter acid and HCl. 

The following aibydrides of lactic acid are known: 

(1) Lactylic acid or Lactic anhydride, CqEL^qO^, which is 
analogous to glycoUio anhydride, and forms a yellow amor- 
phous mass. (2) Lactide, CeHgO^, analogous to glycolide 
(plates melting at 125 ). (3) Dilactic acid, the 

alcoholic anhydride, analogous to diglycollic acid. 

2. d-Ethylidene-lactic acid, Sarco-lactic acid, para-lactic acid 
(Liebig), This occurs in the juice of flesh, and is therefore to 
be fomnd in Liebig’s extract of meat. Its chemical properties 
are exactly similar to those of ordinary lactic acid; thus it 
readily yields lactide or aldehyde. Its salts difier to some 
extent, however, from those of the latter; thus, the zinc 
salt, + 2H2O, is much more easily soluble, and the calcium 
salt, + 4H2O, much more sparingly soluble than the corre- 
sponding common lactates. Such differences are usually met 
with between d- and Z-compounds on the one hand, and their 
r-isomeride on the other. 

3. 1-Ethylidene-iactic acid is obtained from the fermenta- 
tipn of cane-sugar by means of the l-lactio bacillus. Its salts 
correspond exactly with the salts of d-lactic acid. They have 
the same formula, same solubilities, &;c. 

4. Ethylene-lactic acid (Lropam-Z-ol-l-acid), hydraorylic add 
(Wislimnus), forms a syrupy mass. It differs from lactic acid 
(a) by its behaviour upon oxidation, yielding carbonic and 
oxalic acids, and not acetic ; (6) by not yielding an anhydride 
when heated, but by forming water and the unsaturated acid 
acrylic acid, hence the name hydracrylic acid: 

CH2(OH)-CHa-COOH «• CH,:CH-COOH + H,0. 

The esters of j8-hydroxy acids also lose water, yielding 
mixtures of aj9- and jSy-unsaturated esters (Kon and Nar- 
gund, J. 0, S., 1932, 2461), depending on the dehydrating 
agent used; (c) in solubility, and in the amount of water of 
crystallization of its salts (e.g. zinc salt, + 4H2O, very readily 
soluble in water; calcium salt, + 2H2O). As the OH is in 
the ^-position, it is not so strong an acid as a-lactic acid 
(Zxiofi « 3‘1>. 
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It may be syntliesized from ethylene by means of the fol- 
lowing series of reactions: {a) the addition of hypochlorous 
acid, (6) conversion of the chlorhydrin into the corresponding 
nitrile, and (c) hydrolysis, e.g. : 

CHjj : CH, OH OHj-CH^a OH-CHa-OHa-CN 

-> OH-CHa-CHa-COaH. 

Le Sueur (J. C. S., 1904, 827; 1905, 1888) has prepared 
several hydroxy derivatives of the higher fatty acids, e.g. 
a-hydroxy-margaric and a-hydroxy-stearic acids, and has 
found that a good yield (35-60 per cent) of an aldehyde can 
be obtained when the acid is heated to 240°~250®. The molecule 
of the aldehyde so obtained contains a carbon atom less than 
the molecule of the hydroxy acid, and water, formic acid, 
carbon monoxide, and a lactide are obtained as by-products. 

LACTONES 

All hydroxy acids tend to lose water under certain con- 
ditions, yielding anhydro-compounds. 

The manner in which this water is eliminated is very dif- 
ferent in the various types of hydroxy acids. 

1. In the case of the a-hydroxy acids, 1 or 2 mols. of water 
are usually eliminated from 2 molecules of the acid, yielding 
compounds of the type of diglycolhc acid, glycoUio anhydride, 
&c. 

2. In jS-hydroxy acids 1 molecule of water is usually elimi- 
nated from 1 molecule of the acid, and an a-j9-unsaturated acid 
is formed, e.g.: 

OH3*CH(OH)*OH,*C02H CHa-CHrCH'COaH (crotonio acid). 

3. In the case of y-hydroxy acids, e.g. y-hydroxy-butyric 
acid, 0 H-CH 2 *CH 2 *CH 2 *C 02 H, 1 molecule of water is elimi- 
nated from 1 molecule of the acid, and an inner anhydride or 
lactone is formed, 

I >0 “ bntyro-lactone or butanoM. 

CHa-CO / 

The formation of such a lactone is characteristic of y-hydroxy 
acids. Many of these acids are so unstable in the free state, 
that when mineral acid is added to their salts the lactones and 
not the free acids are obtained. 
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Tlie ‘‘ y-lactones ” are for the most part neutral liquids of 
faint aromatic odour, readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
distilling without decomposition. In aqueous solution an 
equilibrium between acid and lactone exists but on the side of 
the lactone (B., 1918, 430; Z. phys., 1919, 94, 111 ). They 
dissolve in alkalis, yielding the salts of the corresponding 
hydroxy acids, and form brominated fatty acids with HBr, 
and amino-acids or amides of y-hydroxy acids with NH 3 . 

An interesting lactone is undecalaotone: 

CH8*(CH2)e'CH-CH ! CH-CO, 


obtained by distilling castor-oil with superheated steam, and 
dehydrating the undecylenic acid with sulphuric acid. It is 
used for peach, raspberry and strawberry flavourings. 

8 - and but only a few a-lactones, from 8 -, and a-hy- 
droxy acids, are also known. They show marked differences 
in the ease with which they are formed and in their stability, 
the y-lactones being the most stable. (For a-Lactones see 
B., 1891, 4070; for jS-, B., 1897, 1954, cf. Chap. LVI, A.) 

The formation of lactones by warming the isomeric unsatu- 
rated acids, CaH 2 n^ 202 j which contain the double bond in the 
j 8 -y or y -8 position, with HBr or with moderately concentrated 
H 2 SO 4 , is worthy of note, e.g. : 

R-CH : CHCHj-CO^H RCH-CHa-CHj-CO. 


(For details see Fittig and his pupils, A., 208, 37 , 111 ; 216, 
26; 255, 1, 275; 256, 50; 268, 110.) 

The reaction is generally regarded as the addition of HBr 
or HjO to the double bond, and then the elimination of the 
Br or OH in the y-position with the H of the carboxyl group. 


B. Polyhydric Monobasic Acids 

Just as glycol on oxidation can yield the monohydroxy 
monobasic acid, glycolhc acid, so the polyhydric alcohols on 
careful oxidation with nitric acid can yield polyhydroxy 
monobasic acids, e.g. : 

OH-CH, CH(OH) CH,-OH OH-CH,-CH(OH)-COjH. 
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Tliey are usually designated according to tte number of 
alcobolic hydroxyl groups present. This number can be 
determined by converting the acid, or better, its ester, into 
the acetyl derivative, and estimating the number of acetyl 
groups by analysis or by hydrolysis (p. 233). 

In none of these acids do we find more than one OH group 
attached to the same carbon atom. All have the properties of 
monobasic acids and, in addition, the properties of polyhydric 
alcohols. Those which contain a hydroxyl group in the y- 
position readily yield lactones. 

Most of the compounds belonging to this class either crys- 
tallize badly or are gum-like. A number of these acids are 
formed by the cautious oxidation of the sugars or of the 
unsaturated acids, 0nH2n>.202 (see p. 187). 

I. DIHYDROXY MONOBASIC ACIDS 

Glyceric acid {Propane-2 : S-diol-l-acid), OH-CH2'CH(OH)- 
COgH, is a syrupy liquid which is obtained by the cautious 
oxidation of glycerol. The molecule contains an asymmetric 
carbon atom, the artificial acid is optically inactive, but a d- 
and an Z-modification are known {Frankland, J. 0. 8., 1891, 96). 

Various compounds obtained from natural sources are closely 
related to the dihydroxy acids, viz. serine, a-amino-jS-hydroxy- 
propionic acid, obtained by boiling silk glue with dilute acids; 
ornithine, aS-diamino-valeric acid; and lysine, ae-diamino- 
caproic acid, obtained by the hydrolysis of casein. 

II. TETRA- AND PENTA-HYDROXY MONOBASIC ACIDS 

The tetra- and penta-hydroxy acids, e.g. OH-CH2-(CH*OH)3 
GOgH and 0H*CH2-(CH*0H)4*C02H, are of particular im- 
portance, on account of their close connexion with the simple 
sugars. They are obtained either by the cautious oxidation 
of the corresponding sugars, e.g. by means of bromine water : 
or by the reduction of the corresponding dibasic acids (sac- 
charic acid, &c.); or, lastly, by the addition of hydrocyanic 
acid to the polyhydroxy aldehydes or ketones, just as lactic 
acid is formed from aldehyde. Conversely, the acids,, in the 
form of their lactones, are on the one hand reconverted into 
the sugars by reduction with sodium amalgam; while, on the 
other hand, they are oxidized by nitric acid to the correspond- 
ing dibasic acids. 
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The acids are named according to the sugar to which they 
are related (of. Chap. XIV, A.) : 

Aiabinose Arabonio Acid; Glucose Gluconic Acid. 


Some of the acids are known in the form of their lactones 
only. The phenyl-hydrazones are frequently made use of for 
their isolation. The penta-hydroxy acid 

OH-OH,-CH(OH)*CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)*COaH 


has 4 distinct asymmetric carbon atoms, and hence exists in 
many stereo-isomeric forms, viz. the same number as the 
corresponding aldo-hexoses (Chap. XIV, A.), eight pairs of 
active isomerides and eight racemic compounds, many of which 
are actually known. 

Three er^remely important methods have been employed 
(mainly by E, Fischer) for the preparation of these acids: 

1. Oxidation of the corresponding aldehyde (a sugar), e.g. 
ordinary glucose when carefully oxidized with chlorine- or 
bromine-water yields d-gluconic acid: 

0H*CHa*(CH-0H)4*CH: 0 -> OH-CHa-(CH*OH)4*CO*OH. 


2. Prom a stereo-isomeric acid by intramolecular transfor- 
mation under the influence of high temperature, and generally 
in the presence of an organic base, e.g. d-gluconic heated with 
quinoline and water yields d-mannonic; galactonic talonic. 

The reaction is a reversible one, and hence the final product 
is a mixture of the two acids, which can be separated by the 
difierence in solubility of certain of their salts. 

The name epimerization is given to this reaction which in- 
volves an inversion of two groups attached to the a-carbon 
atom. 

3. The addition of hydrogen cyanide to a polyhydric alde- 
hyde or ketone and subsequent hydrolysis, e.g.: 


0H-CH2(CH*0H),*CH0 OH-CH,-(CH-OH),*CH(OH)-ON 
OH-CH,-(CH‘OHh*CH(OH)-COaH. 

It is obvious that an additional asymmetric carbon atom is 
introduced by the addition of the HCN, and thus a mixture 
of two stereo-isomeric nitriles is formed, and on hydrolysis a 
mixture of two stereo-isomeric acids, e.g.: 


ii-Arabmose<^ 


i-Gluconio acid 
i-Mannonio acid. 
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This reaction is somewhat similar to the addition of HCN 
to acetaldehyde, the main difierence is that the original com- 
poimd is optically active, and hence its molecule is dissym- 
metric. By the addition of HCN two compounds are obtained, 
as a rule not in equal amounts, both of which are optically 
active, but do not stand in the relationship of object to mirror 
image. 

Gluconic acid is largely used in the form of its calcium salt 
for supplying deficiency of calcium in the human body. It 
can also be obtained by special bacterial fermentation of 
glucose. 

C. Hydroxy Aldehydes 

Examples are glycoUic aldehyde, OH-CHg-CHiO, aldol, 
CH3*CH(0H)*CH2-CH:0 (see p. 154), and glyceric aldehyde, 
0H*CH2-CH(0H)*CH:0. The last-named is contained in 
glycerose, a product obtained by oxidizing glycerol with bro- 
mine water. Alkalis convert it into a mixture of sugars, 
CgHigOg (see a-Acrose). y- and 8-hydroxy aldehydes are also 
known and exist in equilibrium with cyclic isomerides: 

/CH(OH)-OHa 

CH3-CH(OH)-CH2*CHa*CH : 0 ^ 0< I 

\CH(CHa)-CH2 

(For further examples cf. Monosaccharides, Chap, XIV, A.) 

D. Dialdehydes 

Glyoxal (Ethane-dial), CHO-CHO (Debus, 1856), is formed 
by the careful oxidation of alcohol, or better, of aldehyde; it 
possesses all the characteristic properties of aldehydes; one 
molecule of the aldehyde is capable of combining with two 
of hydrogen cyanide or of sodium hydrogen sulphite. 

E. Hydroxy -ketones 

Acetoiu, methyl j8-hydroxyethyl ketone, 003*00 •CB[(OH)- 
CH3, is the methyl analogue of benzoin (Chap. XXIX). As an 
a-hydroxy-ketone it is readily oxidized and also forms solid 
polymers. Acetylcarhinol (hydroxyacetone), CH3-CO*CH2*OH 
and Dihydroxyacetone, OH-CHa'CO-CHj'OH, are other ex- 
amples. 
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F. Diketones 

The diketones are known as a or 1:2, or 1 : 3, and 
y or 1 : 4-ketones. 

a. Diacetyl, Butane-dione, a-diheto-butane, CHg-CO-CO'CHg, 
b.-pt. 87^-88°, can be prepared by boiling iso-nitrosomethyl- 
acetone, CH3*C(:N*OH)'CO-CH3 (from methyl ethyl ketone 
and nitrons acid), with dilute H2SO4, when the oximino group 
is replaced by oxygen. It is a yellow-green liquid, its vapour 
having the colour of chlorine, and an odour similar to that of 
quinone. It is largely used as a butter flavouring and is formed 
by the action of lactic acid bacteria on butter. Reduction 
converts it into dimethyl-ketol. Homologues are known. 

jS. Acetyl-acetone, 0H3‘C0*CH2*C0*CH3, formed by the 
action of aluminium chloride upon acetyl chloride and sub- 
sequent decomposition of the aluminium compound, or better 
by the action of sodium upon a mixture of ethyl acetate and 
acetone (see Aceto-acetio ester synthesis (this Chap., H2) ; it 
is a liquid which boils at 137®. 

CHj’CO-OCA + CHj-CO-CHa « CHj-OO-CHa-CO-CHa + 

y. Acetonyl-acetone, 2 : 6-dilceto-hexane, CHa-OO-CHg'CHa* 
CO-CHg, may be^ prepared from monochlor-acetone and ethyl 
aceto-acetate ; also from diaceto-succinic ester. It is a liquid 
of pleasant odour, and boils at 188®. 

As diketones they yield mono- and dioximes, and also 
mono- and dihydrazones. Such dihydrazones, and also those 
from the dialdehydes, are termed osazones, e.g. diacetyl 
osazone. 

CeH5‘NH-N : CMo-CMe : N-NH-CeH,. 

Osazones are also formed by the action of phenylhydrazine 
on polyhydroxy aldehydes or ketones, e.g. glucose and fructose 
(cf. the phenyl-hydrazine compounds of the carbohydrates). 

^ The diketones show the most varied behaviour on condensa- 
tion. Alkali and the a-diketones, with hydrazine and hydroxy- 
lamine yield benzene derivatives (Quinone, Chap. XXV, B.); 
the ^-diketones yield pyrazole and isoxy-azole derivatives, and 
^rve for the synthesis of derivatives of quinoline (Chap. 
XLIV, A2); while the y-diketones are easily converted into 
the derivatives of pyrrole, furane, and thiophene, and the 
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S-diketones into derivatives of pyridine (Chap. XLIII, B.) 
and tetrahydrobenzene. 

The constitution of the above compounds is usually deduced 
directly from their mode of formation, but as certain of them 
react as tautomeric substances (cf . Ethyl Aceto-acetate) special 
physical methods have also been used (Chap. LXXI). 


G. Aldehydic Monobasic Acids 

Glyoxalic acid {Ethanal acid)^ glyoxylic acid, CHO-COgH, 
occurs in unripe- fruits such as grapes, gooseberries, &c., 
and may be prepared by superheating (fichloracetic acid, 
CHClg-COgH, with water, replacement of 2C1 by 2(OH) and 
elimination of water. It crystallizes in rhombic prisms, 
dissolves readily in water, and is volatile with steam. The 
acid and most of its salts contain one molecule of water of 
crystallization, which points to the formula CH( 0 H) 2 *C 02 H, 
analogous to that of chloral hydrate. 

Glycuronic acid, CHOdCH-OHJ^-COgH, corresponds m 
structure with d-gluconic acid. The lactone of this acid forms 
colourless crystals, which melt at about 175®. The acid itself 
is obtained from saccharic acid by reduction with sodium 
amalgam. It occurs in many animal organisms and has the 
property of reacting with many toxic compounds or com- 
pounds not readily oxidized in the system and being excreted 
as such. With alcohols and phenols it forms compounds of 
the type of a- and ^-glucosides (Chap. XIY, A.). 


H. Monobasic Ketonic Acids 

Ketonic acids are compounds which contain both a carbonyl 
and a carboxylic group ; they react as acids, and also as ketones ; 
thus, besides being capable of forming salts, esters, <fec., they 
also combine with sodium bisulphite, yield oximes with hy- 
droxylamine hydrochloride (see p. 160), are reduced by nascent 
hydrogen to hydroxy acids, and so on. The most important 
members of this class are psrroracemic acid, CHg-CO-COgH, 
aceto-acetic acid, CH 3 *C 0 *CH 2 *G 02 H, and laevulic acid, 
CH3-C0-CH2-CH2-C02H. 

The three acids mentioned above are examples of the three 
well-known groups : a-, and y-ketonic acids or 1:2, 1:3, 
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1 : 4-ketomo acids, in wMcli the CO group is in the a*, jS-, or 
y-position with respect to the CO 2 H group. The structure of 
any given acid can usually be determined by its method of 
synthesis or by the hydroxy acid formed on reducing the *00 
to -CHCOH). 

The systematic names of the three acids are pyroracemic « 
propane-2-one-l-acid, acetoacetic == butane-3-one-l-acid and 
laevulic pentane-4:-one-l-acid. 

The a- and y-acids are relatively stable; some can be dis- 
tilled without undergoing decomposition; but the ^-acids are 
remarkably unstable, and readily lose carbon dioxide, yielding 
ketones. All the ketonic acids on careful reduction yield 
hydroxy acids. 

Certain of the a-acida lose carbon dioxide when heated with 
10 per cent sulphuric acid at 150® and oxidation of a-acids 
with 30 per cent perhydrol yields an acid with one less C atom, 
thus pyruvic gives acetic. 


1 a -Ketonic Acids 

a-Ketonic acids are formed when the acyl cyanides are 
hydrolysed (Glaisen and Shadwell), B., 1898, 1023): 

CHa-CO-CN + 2Hj,0 « CHa-CO COaH + NH, 

Acetyl-cyanide Pyroracemic acid 

and on reduction yield a-hydroxy acids. 

Pyruvic or pyroracemic acid, CHa-CO-COgH, is a liquid 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, boils with slight 
decomposition at 165®~170®, and smells of acetic acid and 
extract of beef. It is formed by the dry distillation either of 
tartaric or of racemic acid, hence its name. In this decom- 
position carbon dioxide is probably first evolved and the gly- 
ceric acid so formed, then loses water, yielding pyruvic acid, 

go;|H-OH(OH)*CH(OH)-CO,H CH,(OH)-CH(OH)'CO»H. 

It can also be obtained by the regulated oxidation of the 
corresponding hydroxy acid, lactic acid, CH 3 -CH( 0 H)- 002 H, 
with perhydrol in the presence of a little ferric acetate (Fmton 
and Jones f J, 0. S., 1900, 71). Other oxidizing agents yield 
oxalio acid. 
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It has a tendency to polymerize, and nascent hydrogen 
reduces it to ethylidene-lactic acid: 

CHs-CO-COaH + 2H = CH3-CH(0H)-C02H. 

It is a relatively strong acid owing to the negative nature 
of the CO group, K x 10^ == 56. It reacts as a ketone with 
phenyl-hydrazine, hydroxylaroine, and hydrogen cyanide. 

The phenyl-hydrazone crystallizes readily, melts at 190"’ 
when quickly heated, and is largely made use of in detecting 
the acid. The acid also resembles the ketones in the readiness 
with which it forms condensation products, yielding either 
benzene derivatives or — ^in presence of ammonia — ^those of 
pyridine. 

The electrolysis of a concentrated solution of the potassium 
salt proceeds in the normal manner, the CHg-CO-COO* groups 
formed at the anode yield diacetyl and carbon dioxide (cf. 
Electrolysis of potassium-acetate solution), but secondary 
reactions also occur, and acetic acid is formed. 


2. p-Ketonic Acids 

Ciaisen condensation: aceto-acetic and other ^-ketonic 
acids are obtained as esters by the action of sodium or sodium 
ethoxide on ethyl acetate and its homologues : 

2(CH3-C0-0C3H5) - CHa-CO-CHa-CO-OCA + C^HsOH. 

According to Ciaisen and Lowman (B., 1887, 651; 1893, 
2130; 1905, 713; 1908, 1260), the ethyl acetate is first con- 
verted by the sodium ethoxide into an additive compound: 

yO-CA 

CH3-CfOCA, 

a derivative of ortho-acetic acid (p. 166), which then reacts 
with another molecule of ethyl acetate: 

CHa-C^ioEt = CH3-C(0Na) : CH-COaEt +2EtOH 

CH3-C(0H) : CH-COaEt CHa-CO-CHa-COaEt. 

( B 480 ) 


10 
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Fiom the sodium salt thus obtained, the aceto-acetic ester 
can be liberated by acetic acid, probably first as the enolic 
compound, which is immediately transformed into the ketonic. 

Amother explanation (Soheibler) is that the sodium ethoxide 
forms the sodium derivative of the enolic form of ethyl acetate, 
viz. CH2:C(OEt)(ONa), which condenses with a second 
molecule of the ester, the acetyl group becoming attached to 
the methylene group and the OEt to the second carbon 
CH3*CO*CH2*C(ONa)(OEt)2. This product decomposes into 
ethyl acetoacetate and sodium ethoxide. 

CH3'0O-CH2-C(0]Sra){0Et)2^CH3-CO-CH2'CO-0Et + NaOEt, 

which react to give the sodium derivative of the enolic form 
of ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl alcohol: 

CH 3 *C(OXa):CH*CO*OEt + EtOH. 

(Compare Michael, B., 1900, 3731; 1905, 1922; Stoermer and 
1905, 1953; 1922, 789.) 

As shown in the above formation of aceto-acetate ester, one 
molecule of ethyl acetate reacts with a second molecule. Many 
reactions of an analogous nature can be effected: 

(а) With two molecules of the same ester, e.g. ethyl pro- 
pionate gives ethyl propionyl-propionate, CH3-CH2-CO*CHEt* 
COgEt; ethyl methoxyacetate, OMe-CHg-COaEt gives ethyl 
ay - dimethoxy - acetoacetate, 0Me*CH2-C0*CH(0Me)-C02Et, 
and ethyl succinate gives succinilo-succinic ester (Chap. XVII)! 

(б) With a mixture of two esters, e.g. ethyl acetate and ethyl 
oxalate, and EtONa the product is ethyl oxalylacetate (cf. 
Dieckmann B., 1900, 2670): 

COaEtDOj OEFT H jCH^-COaEt - COgEt-CO-CHa-COaEt + EtOH. 

(c) Esters also readily react with ketones, with the formation 
of diketones (L. Claisen ) : 

CHa-CO-OEt + CH3-C0*CH3 - CByOO-Oll^-CO-OII^ 4- EtOH. 

Acetyl-acetonc 

When ettyl formate is employed, ketonic aldehydes are not 
obtained, but their structural isomers, hydroxy-methylene 
compounds; with acetone, for example, hydroxy-methylene 
acetone, thus: ^ ^ y 
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THs condensation between esters, or between esters and 
ketones, in the presence of sodium ethoxide is usually known 
as Claisen's reaction, and is of extreme importance as a syn- 
thetical process. (For summary see B., 1905, 709.) 

When metallic sodium is used it is essential that small 
amounts of alcohol should be present in order to yield the 
sodium ethoxide. Sodamide can replace sodium ethoxide 
(B., 1905, 693). 

Aceto-acetic acid, CHa-CO-CHa-COgH, is a strongly acid 
liquid, miscible with water, and breaking up into acetone 
and carbon dioxide when warmed. It is prepared by the 
cautious hydrolysis of its ethyl ester. Its aqueous solution is 
coloured violet-red by ferric chloride. The Na- or Ca-salt is 
sometimes contained in urine. Its constitution as acetone- 
carboxylic acid follows from the products of decomposition. 

The ethyl ester, ethyl aceto-acetate, or aceto-acetic ester, is 
prepared by the Claisen condensation. It is liberated from the 
sodium derivative by the addition of acetic acid, and purified 
by distillation under reduced pressure. It boils at 181 or at 
71® under 12*5 mm. pressure, is only slightly soluble in water, 
but readily in alcohol and ether, and has a pleasant fruity 
odour. Ferric chloride colours its aqueous solution violet-red. 
Extremely characteristic are the products to which it can give 
rise on hydrolysis. 

1. Normal Hydrolysis , — ^As an ester, it can be hydrolysed to 
the corresponding acid and alcohol, viz. aceto-acetic acid and 
ethyl alcohol. This reaction occurs only when it is extremely 
carefully hydrolysed in the cold with dilute alkali. 

2. Ketonic Hydrolysis , — This hydrolysis is best accomplished 
by the aid of dilute sulphuric acid or baryta water, 

CHa-CO-CH^-jCOOi 

HI jo; 

the products being acetone, carbon dioxide, and ethyl alcohol. 
It takes place also when the ester is heated with a little water 
at 200® (A., 1913, 398, 242). 

3. Acid Hydrolysis , — This takes place most readily when the 
ester is heated with concentrated alcoholic potash or soda, 

CHa-COj-CHj-COOiCA 
HO|H HjOH, 

the products being acetic acid and ethyl alcohol. 
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Etiiyl aceto-acetate has been represented by the formula 
CHg-CO'CHg-COgEt, and undoubtedly numerous arguments 
can be brought forward in favour of this constitution; e.g. it 
reacts with sodium bisulphite, with hydrogen cyanide, and 
with hydroxylamine as a ketone; with nitrous acid it yields 
an isonitroso compound indicating the presence of the 
CH-CO-CHg- group, and hence should contain the C-CO-C 
group; a further argument for the ketonic constitution is to 
be found in the decomposition of the acid into acetone and 
carbon dioxide. On the other hand, with ammonia or amines 
it gives jS-amino-, or substituted jS-amino-crotonic acids, e.g. 
CH3*CH(NH2):CH*C02H; with phosphorus pentachloride it 
yields j8-chloro-crotonic acid, CHg-CCl : CH-COgH, and with 
diazo-methane it gives the methyl ether, CH3'C(OMe):CH- 
COgBt; with acetyl chloride and pyridine it yields CH3- 
C(0Ac):CH-C02Et, and the sodium derivative with ethyl 
chloroformate gives CH3‘C(0*C02Et) : CH*C02Et. These latter 
reactions could be most readily explained by assuming the 
constitution CH3-C(OH) ; CH-COgEt, i.e. ethyl ^-hydroxy- 
crotonate for ethyl aceto-acetate. The ester is thus a typical 
tautomeric substance, reacting as though it possessed two dis- 
tinct constitutions, and a study of the chemical properties 
alone will not, as a rule, determine with certainty which of 
the two is the more probably correct. 

The following suggestions have been made to account for 
the tautomerism: 

(а) The ester is really a mixture of the two distinct com- 
pounds. 

(б) The pure ester is unstable, and although it may have 
the one constitution, e.g. ethyl aceto-acetate or ketonic con- 
stitution, in the presence of various reagents it is readily 
transformed into the isomeric compound with the enolic con- 
stitution, i.e. ethyl ^-hydroxy-crotonato. 

(c) According to Van Laar, the tautomerism is due to an 
oscillatory hydrogen atom, which cannot be regarded as per- 
manently attached to C or to 0, but as continually oscillating 
between the two. 

A careful examination of the physical constants (of. Chap. 
LXXI) has shown that the ester is an equilibrium mixture of 
the keto and enol forms, but that in the mixture the kcto form 
preponderates. By using Meyers bromine method of titration 
(Chap. LIII, A.) it has been possible to demonstrate the manner 
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in wHoli tlie equilibrium is affected by change in conditions, 
e.g. temperature, solvent, &;c. 

At room temperature the ordinary ester contains only 7 
per cent of enol, and the amount decreases with rise of tem- 
perature and increases with different solvents in the order: 
water 04, alcohol acetone, ethyl acetate, benzene, ethyl ether 
hexane 464 per cent under comparable conditions. 

Both keto and enol forms have been obtained in a pure 
state by cooling the mixture in light petroleum to —78°. 
The keto form melts at —39°, has n^^^ — 14225, and does 
not react with bromine or ferric chloride at low temperatures. 
The enol has a m.-pt. below the —78°, has ni>^® = 14480, and 
reacts with bromine or ferric chloride even at —78°. 

This type of tautomerism is shown by most ^-ketonic esters 
and j 8 -diketones, and is usually termed Ketoenotic tauto- 
merism (Chap. LIII, A.). 

1. Ethyl Aceto-acetate as a Synthetical Reagent. — One 
atom of hydrogen in the aceto-acetic ester molecule is readily 
replaceable by metals {Oeuther; Conrad, A., 188, 269). The 
sodio derivative is formed together with hydrogen on the 
addition of sodium, and also when an alcoholic solution of 
the ester is mixed with the calculated amount of sodium 
ethoxide in absolute alcohol, CH 3 *C( 0 Na):CH-C 02 Et. This 
sodio derivative forms long needles or a faintly lustrous 
loose white mass. The copper salt crystallizes in bright 
green needles. 

The sodium is readily replaced by alkyl radicals when the 
sodio derivative is heated with an alkyl bromide or iodide; 
sodium bromide or iodide is thus formed together with alky- 
lated aceto-acetic esters, which are of great interest in various 
syntheses, e.g. ethyl methyiaeetoacetate, CIl 3 -CO‘CH(CH) 3 ‘ 
CO 2 C 2 H 5 , and the corresponding ethyl- and propyl-acetoacetic 
esters, &c. Although the sodio derivative has the enoho 
structure, i.e. N'a attached to 0 , in the alkyl derivatives, 
formed by the action of alkyl halides on the metallic com- 
pound, the alkyl group is attached to 0 and not to 0 (keto 
structure). In these alkyl compounds the hydrogen atom of 
the OH group may be again replaced by Na, and this again 
substituted by alkyl, with the production of dialkylated aceto- 
acetic esters, e.g. dimethylaeetoacetic ester or ethyl dime- 
thylacetoacetate, 0 H 3 -CO’C(CH 3 ) 2 *CO 2 C 2 H 5 ; methylethylaceto- 
acetic ester, CH 3 *C 0 *C(CH 3 )(CaH 5 )-C 02 C 2 H 5 , and so on. The 
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mono alkyl compounds exiiibit keto-enolic tautomerism, but 
not tbe dialkyl compounds. 

These alkylated aceto-acetic esters exactly resemble the 
mother substance, especially in the manner in which they 
can be decomposed by either the ‘‘ ketonic hydrolysis or 
the '' acid hydrolysis ” (cf. p. 259). The formation of ketone 
largely predominates when dilute acid is employed, and of 
fatty acids when concentrated alkali is used. 

In the ketonic hydrolysis the alkyl groups introduced are 
left attached to a carbon atom of the acetone molecule, e.g. : 

CHj-CO-CMem-COjjE^ , ^ ^ CHj-CO CHMeEt. 

This affords a very general method for the synthesis of some 
of the higher ketones. 

In the acid hydrolysis the alkyl groups remain attached to 
the carbon atom, which is united to the carboxylic group, e.g. ; 

hIoH OH,-COjH + CHMo,-CO,H + EtOH. 

This affords a simple method for synthesizing any mono- or 
dialkylated acetic acid, e.g.: CHg-CHa-COgH ; CgHs-CHo- 
CO^H; (CH3)(OA)CH*C02H; {OIL,){C,B.,)CIl-CO,IL. (Cf. 
Ethyl malonate synthesis. Chap. X, A.; also Wislicenus and 
his pupils, A., 186, 161.) 

2. Acyl groups may be introduced in place of alkyl radi- 
cals into aceto-acetic ester by similar inethods, e.g. from acetyl 
chloride, diaceto-acetic ester, (CH3-C0)2CH'C02C2H5. The 
product obtained varies with the conditions. When an acyl 
chloride reacts with the sodio-derivative of ethyl acctoacetate 
the chief product is the C-acyl derivative, viz. (Clla-CO) 
(R-C 0 )CH-C 02 Bt, but when the free ester is treated witb 
an acyl chloride in the presence of pyridine the isomeric 0-acyl 
derivative is obtained, e.g. R-CO-O-C-CMeiCH-COjsEt. The 
0-derivatives, when heated or when warmed with potassium 
carbonate, are transformed into the isomeric C-compounds. 

Ethyl chloroformate and the sodio-derivative yield the 
O-derivativo CH3-C(0-C02Et):0H-C02Et together with a 
small amount of the C-derivative, aceto-malonic ester, 
(CH3-C0)'CH(C02C2H5)2; from monoohloracetic ester, CILCl- 
COssCsHb, aceto-succinic ester, CIf 3 -C 0 -CH(CH 3 -C 02 C 2 Hg) 
(COjCjHg) may be similarly obtained (see Malonic and Suc- 
cinic acids, and also the Synthesis of dibasic acids), &o. 
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3 . Iodine acts upon sodio-aceto-acetic ester, yielding dia- 
cetosuccinic ester: 


CHg-CO'CHNa-COAHfi CHa-CO-CH-COaCaHs 

+ I +2NaL 

CHa-CO-OHNa-COaCaHs CHa-CO-CH-COaCaHs 

4 . In addition to the above-mentioned simple syntheses, a 
number of more complex syntheses may be effected by means 
of ethyl acetoacetate. Many of these lead to the formation of 
closed-chain compounds, and will be described in connexion 
with the various groups of ring compounds. The following 
may be mentioned as the more important: 

(a) HantzscJCs synthesis of pyridine derivatives, e.g. ethyl 
dihydrocollidine dicarhoxylate, 


/CMeiqCOaEtK 

NDMerCCCOaEtK 


NH<f ' ■ 


by heating ethyl acetoacetate with aldehyde ammonia. 

( 6 ) The formation of oxyuvitic acid (a benzene derivative), 
C6H2(CH3)(0H)(C02H)2, by the action of chloroform on the 
sodio-derivative. 

(c) The formation of methyluracyl by the condensation of 
ethyl acetoacetate with urea. 



Eto-oa 
+ >CH,- 

CH3CO/ 



(Synthesis of Uric Acid, Chap. XIII, C.). 

{d) The production of furane and pyrrole derivatives by 
heating ethyl diacetosuccinate (see Synthesis 3 ) with acids 
or with ammonia and amines. 

(e) The synthesis of 


CMelN 

I 


V-c, 


iHr and 




CHj-CO/ 
Phenylmethylpyrazolone 




CH — CO/ 

Phenyldimethylpyrazolone 


by the condensation of ethyl acetoacetate with phenylhydra- 
zine and methylphenylhydrazine respectively (Chap. XLII, A.). 

Chlor- and dichlor-aceto-acetic esters, which are very active 
chemically, are produced by the replacement of the H of the 
methylene group by Cl. The two methylene hydrogen atoms 
are also replaceable by the isonitroso group, :N*OH (by the 
action of NgOg), and by the imido group, :NH. 
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3, y-Ketonic Acids 

LaevuKc acid, ^-aceto-propionic acid, pentane-i-one-l- 
acid, CHa-CO-CHg-CHg-COgH, forms crystalline plates, melts 
at 33®, and boils at 239®. It is formed by the action of acids 
upon cane-sugar, Isevulose, cellulose, gum, starch, and other 
carbohydrates, and has also been prepared synthetically. It 
is employed in cotton printing and for the preparation of anti- 
thermine, and its methyl and ethyl esters are used as solvents 
for cellulose nitrates and acetates. 

y-ketonic acids do not exist as ends, but when distilled 
with acetic anhydride yield lactones of a j8y-unsaturated acid, 
e.g. Isevulic acid yields CHg-C : CH-CIIg 

i — (!o 


X. DIBASIC ACIDS 

The molecule of a dibasic acid has two carboxylic groups, 
and can give rise to two series of salts or esters, viz. acid and 
normal and similarly two chlorides and two amides (of. p. 268). 

A. Saturated Dibasic Acids, CJl 2 n- 204 , or Acids 
of the Oxalic Series 


Name 

Formula 

Melting-pt. 

X X 10* 

Oxalic . , 

COgH'COaH 

f Sublimes 1 
1 li50“-160° 1 

10* 

Malomc . . 

CO,H-CH,-CO.H 

VM” 

160 

Succimo .. 

CO,H-[CHJj-CO,H 

1B5 

6-8 

Glutaric .. 


97-5 

4-S 

Adipic . . 

COjH-[CHsL-CO,n 

151 

3*7 

Pimelio . , 


103 

3*4 

Suberic . . 

COjH-[CH,1.-COsH 

140 

3*0 

Azelaic . , 

COjH-[CH,i,-COaH 

106-5 

2*5 

Sebacic . , 

COsH-[CH,]8-CO,H 

127 
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Tlie alkyl substituted malouic and succinic acids iave 
values for K of much tbe same order of magnitude aa tbe 
parent acids. 

The above are solid crystalline compounds of strongly acid 
character, and most of them are readily soluble in water. 
When heated, they either yield an anhydride, or carbon di- 
oxide is eliminated and a monobasic acid formed; but most of 
them can be volatihzed in vacuo. 

Formation. — 1. By the oxidation of the di-primary glycols. 
(See table, p. 242.) 

la. By the oxidation of hydroxy acids, and, generally, of 
many complex compounds, such as fats, fatty acids, and carbo- 
hydrates. 

2. By the hydrolysis of the corresponding nitriles; thus, 
oxalic acid is formed from cyanogen, and succinic acid from 
ethylene cyanide: 

(ON)^ + 4H2O = {CO,ll), + 2NH3. 

CN*(CH2)3*CN + 4H2O « C02H-(CH2)2-C02H + 2NH3. 

Since ethylene cyanide is a glycol derivative, its conversion 
into succinic acid represents the synthesis from a glycol of an 
acid containing .two atoms of carbon more than itself, i.e. the 
exchange of 2(OH) for 2 (C 02 H), or the indirect combination 
of ethylene with 2 (C 02 H). 

3. By the hydrolysis of the cyano-fatty acids (p. 195), and 
consequently from the halogen fatty acids also. Thus chloro- 
or cyano-acetic acid yields malonic acid; jS-iodo- (or cyano-) 
propionic acid, common succinic acid; and a-iodo- (or cyano-) 
propionic acid, methyl-malonic acid. 

A dibasic acid can therefore be formed from each hydroxy 
acid by the exchange of OH for COgH, or indirectly from a 
fatty acid by the replacement of H by CO 2 H. Thus: 

GR^(OKyCO^-B. 

CH3-C0 ^ CH^lCNj CO^H ^ CH^CCO^H),. 

4. The homologues of malonic acid can be prepared from 
malonic acid itself by a reaction exactly analogous to the aceto- 
acetic ester synthesis (the ‘‘ Malonic ester synthesis p. 272). 

5. The dibasic acids are also obtained by means of the aceto- 
acetic ester synthesis. Aceto-malonic and aceto-succinic acids, 
which have already been mentioned at p. 262, yield respec- 

( B 480 ) 10 • 
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tively malonic and succinic acids by the elimination of acetyl 
(*' acid decomposition 

They can also be synthesized from ketones and ethyl cyano- 
acetate and ammonia: 


.CH(CN)-00\ 

RR'0 : 0 + 2CN-CHa*C02Et + NH 3 RR'C< >NH 

\CH(CN)-CO/ 


and the cyclic imide on hydrolysis with sulphuric acid yields 
a jSjS-disubstituted glutaxic acid C02H*CH2*CKR'*CH2'C02H 
{Kon and Thorpe, J. C. S., 1919, 693). 

An aa-dialkylated succinic acid is formed by condensing a 
ketone-cyanhydrin with ethyl cyano-acetate and hydrolysing 
the product: 


RR'C(OH)-CN + CH2(CN)-C02Et 


RR'C(CN)-CH(CN)-C02Et 

COaHCRR'-CHa-COaH 


(Higson and Thorpe, J. C. S., 1906, 1465). 

6. A dibasic acid can be synthesized by the elimination of 
Big from 2 molecules of a bromo-acid in the form of the ester 
by means of silver, 

2R*CHBr C02Et COaEt-CHR-CHR-COaEt. 

The yields are poor. 

7. Higher homologues are obtainable by the electrolysis of 
the ethyl potassium salts (p. 268) of the simpler dibasic acids, 
e.g. adipic acid from potassium ethyl succinate. 

The reaction is exactly analogous to the formation of ethane 
by the electrolysis of potassium acetate. For example, with 

potassium ethyl succinate the anions C02Et-CH2'CH2-C02* 

-I- 

and kations K are present. When these become discharged at 
the electrodes during electrolysis, each C02Et*CH2*CH2'C02 
group splits up into carbon dioxide and the monovalent radical 
C02Et-CH2-CH2‘- Two such radicals then combine, yielding 
ethyl adipate, C02Et-CH2-CH2*CH2-CH2*C02Et. The potas- 
sium formed at the cathode reacts with the water, yielding 
hydrogen and potassium hydroxide. 

The constitution of the acids CnH2n^2^4 ^ very 

easy to determine from the above-mentioned modes of for- 
mation. According to these, one has to decide between the 
malonic acids proper, i.e. malonic acid and its alkyl derivatives 
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(p. 272), whose two carboxyl groups are both linked to one 
carbon atom: 

CH2(C02H)2, R-CHCCO^Hh, BR'C(C02H)a, 

and ordinary succinic acid and its homologues, which contain 
the carboxyls bound to two different carbon atoms. 

The bivalent acid residues, CgOg = oxalyl, CgHgOg = 
malonyl, and C4H4O2 = succinyl, which are combined with 
the two hydroxyls, are termed the radicals of the dibasic 
acids, and are examples of bivalent acyl radicals. 

Isomers , — Isomers of oxalic and malonic acids are neither 
theoretically possible nor actually known; two succinic acids 
are known, viz. : 

CO^H-CHa-CHa-COaH and CH3-CH(C02H)2, 

corresponding with ethylene chloride and ethylidene chloride, 
and known as succinic acid and methylmalonic acid. 

Since ethylene cyanide can be prepared from the chloride, 
the above derivation of ethylene-succinic acid is also an experi- 
mental one. This is not the case, however, with the isomeric 
acid, since, as a rule, when several chlorine atoms are bound 
to the same carbon atom, as in ethylidene chloride, they cannot 
be exchanged for cyanogen. 

With the higher homologues the number of isomers is 
larger, e.g. the compound C3Hg(C02H)2 exists in 4: isomeric 
forms, viz. glutaric acid COgHfCHglgCOgH ; methylsuccinic 
acid, COaH-CHg-CHMe'COgH; dimethylmalonic acid, 
C 02 H*CMe 2 *C 02 H and ethyl malonic acid, COgH-CHEt-COgH. 

The table on p. 264 illustrates two points: (1) The m.-pt.s 
of the acids with an even number of carbon atoms are rela- 
tively higher than those of the acids with an odd number. 
(2) Oxalic acid is an extremely strong acid, i.e. the acid in 
which the two carboxyl groups are directly united, and the 
strength of the acid tends to diminish as the chain between 
the two groups is lengthened. The values K x 10® given are 
the primary dissociation constants for the first carboxylic 
group. Each acid has a secondary constant due to the secon- 
dary carboxylic group, for oxalic acid the value x 10® == 13*4. 

Behaviour . — ^Many of the dibasic acids, in the molecules of 
which the carboxyls are attached to different carbon atoms, 
yield intramolecular anhydrides by the elimination of a mole- 
cule of water from one of the acid. These anhydrides may 
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be obtained either (1) by heating the acids alone, or (2) more 
generally by the action of phosphorus pentachloride, acetyl 
chloride, or carbonyl chloride upon the acids. They re- 
combine slowly with water to form the free acids. This for- 
mation of anhydride is favoured by the presence of sub- 
stituents in the molecule. Malonic and substituted malonic 
acids lose carbon dioxide and not water when heated. 

The elimination of water occurs most readily with succinic 
and glutaric acids and their substituted derivatives; in fact, 
with the acids containing a chain of 4 or 5 carbon atoms. 
This is undoubtedly to be attributed to the spatial relation- 
ships of the atoms within the molecule. Assuming that the 
four valencies of a carbon atom are symmetrically distributed 
in space (i.e. directed towards the solid angles of a tetra- 
hedron), then it can be readily seen by the aid of models that 
in acids of the above types the CO 2 H groups are brought 
sufficiently near to one another for water to be eliminated, 
and for a closed ring to be formed (compare Polymethylene 
Derivatives). 

The distance between the carboxylic groups in the different 
acids has been determined by Gane and Ingold (J. C. S., 1928, 
1594, 2268), and varies from 1-5 A for malonic to 16-8 A 
for n == 7 in the acids C02H(CH2)nC02H. 

The derivatives of the dibasic acids, i.e. their esters, amides, 
&:c., show precisely the same characteristics as the analogous 
derivatives of the monobasic acids, especially in the readmess 
with which they are hydrolysed. 


DERIVATIVES OP DIBASIC ACIDS 


Derivatives 

Salts 

Esters 

Chlorides 


Acid. 

1 

j 

CODNa 

CO-OH 

Acid sodium 
oxalate. 

CO-OCA 

CO-OH 

Etbyl-oxalic 

acid. 

CO-Cl 

CO-O(H) 

(only known in 
derivatives). 

CO-NHa 

CO-OH 

Oxamic 

acid. 

Xeutral 

or 

normal. 

CO-ONa 

CO-Ohfa 
Hetitral sodium 
oxalate. 

1 CO-OOgHg 
‘ OO-OC^Hg 
Ethyl 
oxalate. 

CO-Cl 

CO-Cl 

Oxalyl 

chloride. 

CO-NHa 

CO-NH^ 

Oxamide. 
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As in the case of the glycols, complications arise from the 
formation of mixed derivatives, e.g. partly ester and partly 
amide, as in the case of ethyl oxamate (p. 271), and also from 
the fact that many of the acids form imides. Such imides are 
derived from the hydrogen-’ammonium salts of the acids by 
the elimination of two molecnles of water, thus: 

/CO-OH /COv 

CoH./ -f NHg 2H2O + >NH. 

\CO-OH 

Succinic acid Succinimide 

Like the amides they are readily hydrolysed (cf. Succini- 
mide). 

Oxalic acid {Ethane diacid), (C02H)2, 2 H 2 O, is one of the 
oldest known organic acids, and occurs as its acid potassium 
salt in many plants, especially in Oxalis acetosella (wood-sorrel), 
and also as the acid or a salt in numerous other plants including 
rhubarb root. 

It may be prepared by a variety of difierent reactions. 

1. By the direct combination of carbon dioxide with sodium 
at 360*=^: 

2CO2 + Naa = CaO^Naa. 


2. By quickly heating sodium formate to a high tempera- 
ture: 


2HCOaNa = Ha + CaO^Naa- 


3. It is often met with as an oxidation product of relatively 
complex carbon compounds, e.g. by the oxidation of alcohol 
by permanganate, and of sugar, starch, wood, &c., by nitric 
acid. The oxidation of cane-sugar with concentrated nitric 
acid is often employed for the preparation of pure oxalic acid* 

4. On the commercial scale, oxalic acid was manufactured by 
the fusion of cellulose in the form of sawdust with a mixture 
of sodium and potassium hydroxides at 200°-220° in flat iron 
pans. The sodium and potassium oxalates were extracted with 
water, then precipitated as calcium oxalate, and finally 
converted into the acid by treatment with the requisite amount 
of sulphuric acid. This method has become almost completely 
displaced by method 2. 

It crystallizes from water with 2 H 2 O in large, transparent 
monoclinic prisms which slowly ejBSoresce in the air, and 
readily become anhydrous when carefully heated at 150°; 
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the anhydroiis acid sublimes unchanged, meets at 185 ° with 
decomposition (CO2 + H*C02H and H2O + CO + CO2). 

The acid is readily soluble in water, moderately in alcohol, 
and somewhat sparingly in ether, and cannot be extracted from 
aqueous solutions by ether or other organic solvent. The 
aqueous solution decomposes when exposed to light. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes it into carbon mon- 
oxide, carbon dioxide, and water: 


C2H2O4 = CO2 + CO + H2O. 


Oxalic acid is stable towards nitric acid and chlorine, but 
permanganate of potash or manganese dioxide in acid solution 
oxidizes it to carbonic acid C2H2O4 + 0 = 2CO2 + HgO, and 
it is reduced by nascent hydrogen to glycollic acid. 

The strength of an aqueous solution of the acid may be 
determined by titration with standard alkali, using phenol 
phthalein as indicator, or by means of standard permanganate 
in the presence of sulphuric acid. 

Its salts are known as oxalates. The alkali salts, both acid 
and normal, are readily soluble in water, the normal sodium 
salt being the least so. The “ salt of sorrel of commerce is 
a mixture of C2O4HK and a salt, KH3(C204)2, 2H2O (cf. p. 176 ). 
The calcium salt, C204Ca, HgO (or SHgO), is insoluble in water 
and acetic acid, and serves for the recognition of oxalic acid. 
Ferrous-potassium oxalate, (C204)2FeK2 + II2O, finds appli- 
cation in photography as a powerful reducing agent (the 
“ oxalate developer ”). 

Ethyl oxalate, (C0-0C2H5)2, which can be directly pre- 
pared from the anhydrous acid and ethyl alcohol without a 
catalytic agent, is liquid, while methyl oxalate, (CO’OCH3)2, 
is a solid, crystallizing in plates which melt at 54 °; both of 
them possess an aromatic odour, distil without decomposition, 
and are extremely readily hydrolysed. Partial hydrolysis, with 
alcoholic potash solution, produces potassium ethyl-oxalate, 
COOK'COOCgHg, from which the free ethyl-oxalic acid, 
COOH'COOCgHs, which is readily hydrolysed, and its chloride, 
ethyl-oxalyl chloride, COC1-COOC2H5, can easily be prepared. 
Oxalic ester yields, with an excess of ammonia, oxamide, and‘ 
with one equivalent the mixed derivative, ethyl oxamate, 
NHa-CO'CO-OEt. 

Oxalyl chloride, (C0C1)2, has been obtained by the action of 
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sxcess of phosphorus pentachloride on ethyl oxalate. It is a 
liquid, b.-pt. 70°, and has a pungent odour (B., 1908, 3558). 

Oxamide, NHg-CO-CO'NHg, the normal amide of oxalic 
acid, is obtained, among other methods, by the distillation of 
ammonium oxalate, by the partial hydrolysis of cyanogen, 
but is most readily obtained by the addition of ammonium 
hydroxide solution to ethyl oxalate. It is a white crystalline 
powder, is readily hydrolysed, and by the abstraction of water 
may be converted into cyanogen. When heated it sublimes 
unchanged. 

Oxamic acid, NHa-CO-CO-OH, the amic acid correspond- 
ing with oxalic acid, is prepared by heating ammonium hy- 
drogen oxalate. It is a crystalline powder, sparingly soluble 
in cold water, possesses acid properties, and yields salts, esters, 
&c. It melts and decomposes at 210°. 

Ethyl oxamate, oxamethane, NHa-CO-CO-OCgHg, is a crys- 
talline compound, and melts at 114°--115°. The action of 
PCI5 on this compound is first to form NH^'GClg-CO-OCgHg, 
ethyl-oxamine chloride, which readily loses hydrogen chlo- 
ride yielding NH:CC1*C0-0C2H5 and finally NiC-CO-OCgH^, 
cyano-carbonic ester. Corresponding with oxamide are 
dimethyl-oxamide, CHg-NH-CO-CO-NHCHa, and correspond- 
ing with oxamethane, ethyl dimethyl-oxamate, (CH3)2N*CO' 
CO-OCgHg, both of which were mentioned at p, 117. 


Oximide, 


CO, 

ia 


;NH, is prepared by the action of PCI5 upon 


oxamic acid. It forms colourless prisms yielding a neutral 
aqueous solution, which is readily hydrolysed on heating and 
with ammonia it yields oxamide. 

Cyanogen, N J C*C • N, is the nitrile corresponding with oxalic 
acid (Chap. XII). 

Malonic acid, Propane diacid, CIl2(C02H)2, occurs in beet- 
root as its calcium salt, and may be obtained by the following 
methods : 

(1) By the oxidation of malic acid by means of chromic 
acid, hence its name; (2) by the hydrolysis of malonyl-urea 
(Chap. XIII, C.) (Baeyer); (3) by the hydrolysis of cyano- 
acetic acid, and hence from ciiloraoetio acid: 


CN-CHjj-COaH + 211^0 « + XHs. 


It crystallizes in large plates, dissolves readily in water, 
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alcohol, and ether, melts at 132°, and decomposes when heated 
to a slightly higher temperature. 

Ethyl malonate, malonic ester ^ CH2(CO *002115)2, is usually 
obtained by passing hydrogen chloride into a solution of cyano- 
acetic acid (from chloracetic acid) in absolute alcohol. It is 
a liquid of faint aromatic odour boiling at 198°, and having a 
remarkable similarity to aceto-acetic ester. Thus the hydro- 
gen of the methylene group, which is attached to two CO 
groups, is replaceable by sodium; and the resulting sodio- 
malonic ester readily exchanges the metal for alkyl when 
treated with an alkyl iodide. By this means the higher homo- 
logues of ethyl malonate, e.g. methyl-, ethyl-, propyl-, &c., 
malonic esters, are obtained. Further, the second hydrogen 
atom in these can be exchanged in exactly the same manner 
for sodium and then for alkyl, whereby dialkyl malonic acids 
are formed. This so-called “ malonic ester ” synthesis 
is an important method for the preparation of the higher 
dibasic acids, being applicable even in complicated cases. 
(Cf. Conrad and Bischoff, A., 204, 121.) It is also of importance 
for the preparation of some of the higher fatty acids, as the 
substituted malonic acids like malonic acid itself, when heated 
above their melting-points lose carbon dioxide and yield fatty 
acids : 


CH3 \ 

CH, 


)C(C02H)2 -> 

C,H/ 



OHCOjH. 


Malonic anhydride, carbon suboxide, C3O2, 0:C:C:C:0, 
is formed when malonic acid is heated in a suitable apparatus 
at 140°-150°. {Diels and Wolf, B., 1907, 355; cf. also 1906, 
689; Staudinger and St. Bereza, B., 1908, 4461.) The yield 
is only 10-12 per cent, and acetic acid and carbon dioxide 
are also formed. It is also formed from the chloride and zino 
oxide. It is a colourless liquid, b.-pt. +7°, m.-pt. —107° 
and Do^ 1*11. It reacts readily with water, hydrogen chloride, 
dry ammonia, and aniline, yielding respectively malonic acid, 
malonyl chloride, malonamide, and malonanilide. It is stable 
at low temperatures, but decomposes rapidly at 100°. 

Malonyl chloride, CH2(C001)2, from the acid and thionyl 
chloride, is a colourless liquid, b.-pt. 58°/27 mm. The half 
chloride COChCHg'COgH, obtained when less thionyl chloride 
is used, melts at 65°, and on keeping yields acetyl chloride and 
CO2. 
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The amide, m.-pt. 168®~170®, is readily formed by the action 
of ammonia on ethyl malonate, whereas dialkylated malonic 
esters do not react in this way. 

Succinic acid, Butane diacid , ethylene-succinic acid, symmetri- 
cal ethane-dicarboxylie acid (from succinum = amber), CO 2 H' 
OHg-CHg-COaH. This acid has been known for a long time; 
its composition was determined by Berzelius. It exists in 
amber, in various resins and lignites, in many Compositse, in 
Papaveracese, in unripe wine grapes, urine, blood, &;c. 

It may be obtained by most of the general methods described 
on p. 265, e.g. 1. By the hydrolysis of ethylene cyanide. This 
is an extremely important method, as it affords a synthesis of 
succinic acid and also establishes its constitution, since it can 
be shown that in ethylene dibromide the two bromine atoms 
are attached to distinct carbon atoms : 

CH2 : CHj ^ CHaBr-CH^Br CN-CHa-CHa-ON 

COaH CHa-CHa-COaH. 

2. From ^-iodo-propionio acid by conversion first into 
^-cyano propionic acid and subsequent hydrolysis. 

3. By the reduction of fumaric and maleic acids, C02H*CH: 
CH-CO^H. 

4. By heating its hydroxy acids, malic or tartaric, with 
hydriodic acid: 

C02H-CH(0H)*CHa*C0aH + 2HI « COaH-CHa-OHa'COaH 4- Ig. 

5. It may also be obtained by the fermentation of the salts 
of these hydroxy acids by means of certain micro-organisms, 
e.g. certain species of bacteria or yeasts. 

It is also formed in small quantities as a by-product in the 
alcoholic fermentation of sugar, and by the oxidation of fats, 
fatty acids, and paraffins by means of nitric acid. 

It is usually prepared fyom calcium malate according to 5, 
or by the distillation of amber. 

6. It may also be synthesized from ethyl malonate. The 
sodio-derivative of this ester reacts not merely with alkyl 
iodides or bromides, but also with the esters of halide fatty 
acids, e.g. ethyl bromoacetate. 

(COaEt) 2 GHNa + Br-CHa-COaEt = NaBr + (C02Et)2*0H'CHa-C0aBt. 

The product is ethyl ethane-tricarhoxylate, and when this 
is hydrolysed, alcohol, carbon dioxide, and succinic acid are 
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formed, TMs method is of general interest, as various sub- 
stituted succinic acids may be synthesized by this method. 
In place of sodio-ethyl malonate, the sodio-derivatives of esters 
of mono-substituted malonic acids may be used, and in place 
of ethyl bromo-acetate the esters of other halogen fatty acids, 
e.g. ethyl iodo-propionate or ethyl bromo-valerate. It has 
been shown {Bone and Spranhling, J. C. S., 1899, 839) that 
better yields can be obtained by using ethyl cyano-acetate 
and its derivatives in place of ethyl malonate and its de- 
rivatives. 

Properties . — It crystallizes in monoclinic prisms or plates 
with an unpleasant faintly acid taste, is readily soluble in 
water, melts at 185°, and boils at 235°, but is at the same 
time partially converted into its anhydride. (For its electrolysis 
see pp. 34: and 266.) Is very stable towards oxidizing agents. 

Of the salts of succinic acid, the basic ferric salt, obtained 
by the addition of a ferric salt to ammonium succinate, is 
used in analysis for the separation of the ferric and aluminic 
radicals. The calcium salt is soluble in water. 


The derivatives of succinic acid correspond closely with 
those of oxalic, e.g. succinamic acid, NHg-CO-CHg-CHg* 
CO -OH, is analogous to oxanodc acid, and succinamide, 
NHg-CO-CHg-CHg-CO-NHg, m.-pt. 243° to oxamide. There 
also exists, as in the case of other dibasic acids, an imide, 
/CO 

succiniinide, /NH, m.-pt. 1 24°. The latter crystallizes 


in rhombic plates, and is formed by heating ammonium hydrogen 
succinate. The basic properties of the NH are so modified by 
the two carbonyl groups of the acid radical that the imido- 
hydrogen is replaceable by metals, such as K, Ag, &c. Succinyl 
chloride reacts as though it were dichloro-butyro-lactone. 

.ecu 




:0. It is a colourless liquid boiling at 190°, and 


is obtained by the action of phosphorus pentaohloride (2 mols.) 
on the acid, or of 1 mol. on the anhydride. In many of its 
properties it resembles the acid chlorides, but on reduction 
yields butyro-lactone; with benzene and aluminium chloride 


. . , , /CPha. 

it yields mainly y-diphenyl-butyro-lactone, CjH ^ >0, 

Nio-/ 
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and with zinc-ethyl, y-diethyl-butyro-lactone. With NHg 
it yields but little amide, but with aniline gives the normal 
anilide (of. Auger, Annales, 1891 (vi), 22, 326; Morell, J. 0. S., 


/CO, 


1914, 1733). Succinic anhydride, C 2 H 4 <^ No, is best 


obtained by the action of acetic anhydride on the acid. It 
crystallizes in glistening plates, melts at 120°, and distils 
without decomposition. It slowly combines with water, yield- 
ing the acid; more readily with alkalis, and also with alcohols 
at a higher temperature, yielding the acid esters, e.g, 
HO'CO-CHg-CHa-CO-OEt. This is the most convenient method 
for the preparation of acid esters. The other methods some- 
times employed are: (a) the partial hydrolysis of the neutral 
ester, and (6) the partial esterification of the acid by means 
of very dilute solution of hydrogen chloride in the re- 
quisite alcohol {Bone, Sudborough, and SpranJding, J. C. 8., 
1904, 534). 

Sodium reacts with ethyl succinate, yielding ethyl succinylo- 
succinate, a compound related to benzene (Chap. XVII, F.). 

The 5-dimethyl- and 5-dibromo-succinic acids, COgH- 
CHBr-CHBr-COgH, occur in the same number of stereo- 
isomeric modifications as the tartaric acids (p. 285). 

Glutaric acid. Pentane diacid, COgH-CHa-CHa-CHg-COgH, 
may be obtained from glutamic acid (p. 284), and also 
by condensing formaldehyde with ethyl malonate in the pre- 
sence of a small amount of diethylamine : 


CHarO + 2H-CH(C02Et)2 = HaO + (C02Et)2-CH-CH2-CH(00aEt)2. 


This is a further example of the readiness with which alde- 
hydes condense with compounds containing a methylene group 
adjacent to carbonyl or negative groups. The product, ethyl 
propane-tetracarhoxylate, on hydrolysis yields ethyl alcohol, 
carbon dioxide, and glutaric acid. The last crystallizes in 
prisms, melts at 97°, is readily soluble in water, and yields 
an anhydride, an imide, &:c. The imide can be obtained 
when piperidine is oxidized with hydrogen peroxide, and when 
distilled with zinc dust yields a small amount of pyridine. 

Isomeric with glutaric acid is methyl-succinic or pyro- 
tartaric acid, COgH-CHMe-CHg-COaH, an acid closely 
resembling succinic acid, and obtained by dry distillation of 
tartaric acids. 
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The BB-dialkylgliitario acids have much higher dissociation 
constants (^i x 10^ - 2 to 3) than ^-monoalkyl acids 
(0*6 - 0*7), J. C. S, 1939, 446). 


B. Unsaturated Dibasic Acids 

The unsaturated acids stand in the same relation to the 
saturated dibasic acids as acrylic acid does to propionic. As 
dibasic acids they yield derivatives analogous to those of oxalic 
acid, while as unsaturated compounds each molecule possesses, 
in addition, the property of combining with two atoms of 
hydrogen or halogen, or with one molecule of halogen 
hydride. 

Common Methods of Formation.— I, By the elimination of 
water from the hydroxy-dibasic acids. Thus malic acid when 
distilled yields water and maleic anhydride, which volatilizes, 
and also fumaric acid, which remains behind : 

C02H-CH(0H)-CHa C0aH - HjO - CO^H-CH : CH*COaH. 

The actual product obtained by the elimination of water 
from malic acid varies considerably with the conditions of 
the experiment. Thus, when malic acid is maintained at a 
temperature of 140^-160° for some time, the chief product is 
fumaric acid; when the malic acid is rapidly heated at a 
higher temperature, maleic anhydride is largely formed. 

Citric acid yields, in a similar way, COg, H 2 O, itaconic acid, 
CH 2 :C(C 02 H)-CH 2 *C 02 H, and citraconic anhydride (methyl- 
maleic anhydride), 

2. By the separation of halogen hydride from the mono- 
halide derivatives of succinic acid and its homologues, e.g. 
monobromo-succinic acid yields fumaric, thus: 

CO^H-CHBr-CHa'COaH - HBr « COgH-CH : CH-OOaH. 

3. Fumaric acid has been prepared synthetically from 
acetylene di-iodide, just as succinic acid has been from ethy- 
lene dibromide. 

4. For syntheses from aromatic aldehydes cf. Chap. XXVI, 
A2. 

Ethyl malonate reacts with an aliphatic aldehyde yielding 
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an unsaturated ester, but this can react with a second mole- 
cule of the malonic ester {Michael addition), jdelding the ester 
a tetracarboxylic acid which on hydrolysis giyes a ^-alkyl- 
glutario acid: 


E-GH:0 + CH2(C02Et)j->B*CH:C(C02Et),. 
R-0H:C(0O2Et)2 + 0H2(C02Et)2 

/CH(C02Et)2 /CHa-COaH 

R-CH< B-CH< 

X!H(C02Et)2 N)H2*COaH. 


Constitution. — The acids of this series may be regarded as 
dicarboxylio acids of the olefines, e.g. fumaric and maleic acids, 
C2H2(C02H)2, as those of ethylene. Their mode of formation 

1 corresponds exactly with the production of ethylene from 
alcohol, or with that of acrylic from ethylene lactic acid, while 

2 agrees with that of ethylene from ethyl iodide. 

Maleic acid {cis-Butene diacid), COgH-CHrCH'COgH, crys- 
tallizes in large prisms, possesses a grating, nauseous acid 
taste, and is very readily soluble in cold water. It distils 
unchanged, excepting for partial transformation into maleic 
anhydride. It is conveniently prepared by heating the acetyl 
derivative of malic acid (this Chap., C.), or from fumaric acid 
and POCI 3 . 

Fumaric acid {tmns-Butene diacid), C2H2(C02H)2, crystallizes 
in small prisms with a strong, purely acid taste, and is almost 
insoluble in cold water. It does not melt, but sublimes at about 
200° with formation of maleic anhydride. It occurs in Fumaria 
officinalis, various fungi, trufiGles, Iceland moss, &c., and is 
obtained from maleic acid either by prolonged heating of the 
latter at 130°, or by the action upon it of hydrobromic or 
other acids. 

Both acids are converted into the corresponding esters when 
their silver salts are heated with alkyl iodide. Ethyl maleate 
is changed into ethyl fumarate when warmed with iodine, and 
the latter ester is formed by saturating an alcoholic solution 
of maleic acid with dry hydrogen chloride. 

Isomerism of Fumaric and Maleic Acids. — ^At one time the 
acids were thought to be polymeric or even structurally iso- 
meric, and Fittig suggested the formulse: 

COjH-CHICH-OOaH and C02HCH2‘C-C02H; 

A 
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but isomerism of this type is impossible, since both acids 
when oxidized yield one or other of the tartaric acids CO 2 H* 
CH(0H)*CH(0H)-C02H. Anschutz suggested the formulae 

CHCO 

COoH-CH:OH*COaH and 1| >0. 

CH-C(OH)/ 


Such a formula as the latter is not at all probable, as in this 
case maleic acid, which is the stronger acid x 10^ 150, 

and for fumaric x 10^ = 10), would not possess a car- 
boxylic, but merely a hydroxy-lactone structure (Wegscheider, 
B., 1903, 1543). This formula is also found to be quite unten- 
able when the products of bromination and of oxidation are 
considered. 

The fact that the two acids are structurally identical, and 
must both be represented as ethylene dicarboxylic acids, is now 
generally recognized, and the conclusion is largely based on 
the following facts: (1) Both acids when reduced with sodium 
amalgam yield ordinary succinic acid. (2) Both acids combine 
with hydrogen bromide, yielding the same bromo-succinic 
acid. (3) Both acids combine with water at moderate tem- 
peratures, yielding the same malic acid. In most of these 
additive reactions the maleic acid reacts somewhat more 
readily than the fumaric, and is at the same time partially 
transformed into fumaric. (4) When carefully oxidized, the 
two acids yield stereo-isomeric tartaric acids, maleic being 
transformed into meso-tartaric, and fumaric into racemic 
acid. (5) Similarly, on addition of bromine they yield stereo- 
isomeric dibromo-succinic acids. 

As the two acids are structurally identical, the isomerism 
can only be accounted for by a difierent spatial relationship 
of the atoms within the molecule. The stereo-isomerism of 
these unsaturated compounds is quite distinct from that of 
the saturated compounds, such as lactic and tartaric acids. 
In saturated compounds where two C atoms are united by 
a single bond, there must be free rotation around the axis 
represented by the bond, otherwise the number of isomerides 
Cabc-Cdef, or even Caab-Caab, would be much greater 
than what is actually found. When, however, the two carbon 
atoms become united by a so-called double bond, free rotation 
is completely prevented, and the centres of gravity of the two 
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C atoms and of tiie four substituents all lie in tlie same plane, 
viz. the plane of the p^iper. 

H-C-H 

H-C-H. 

No stereo-isomerism is possible with such a compound, nor 
yet with any compound in which the 2 radicals attached to 
the one carbon atom are the same, e.g. CHg: CC 1 *C 02 H; but 
immediately each carbon atom has 2 different radicals attached 
to it, isomerism is theoretically possible, e.g. crotonic acid, 
CHg-CH: CH'COgH, and maleic acid, C02H*CH: CH*C02H, viz. : 

CHg-C-H CHg-C-H 

CO^H-C-H H-C-COgH, 

COaH-C-H COaH-C-H 

COaH-C-H H-C'COaH; 

and similarly for oleic and elaidic acids, erucic and brassidic 
acids, cinnamic and allocinnamic acids and its derivatives, and 
also for numerous other compounds. 

As the centres of gravity of the carbon atoms and of their 
substituents all lie in one plane, the molecules are not dis- 
symmetric, and therefore possess no optical activity, and 
cannot be resolved into optically active components. 

A few exceptions to this generalization were at one time 
supposed to exist. Thus it was stated that an optically 
active solution of citracordc acid, COaH-CMe : CH-COqH, was 
obtained by the growth of certain fungi on the liquid. Le Bel 
(1894) was able to show that by the addition of water to the 
unsaturated acid, methyl-malic acid is formed and is then 
attacked by the organism. Similarly, the slight activity at- 
tributed to cinnamene, chlorofumaric, and chloromaleic acids 
has been shown to be due to small amounts of impurities 
{PerTcin, J. C. S., 1888, 695). Erlenmeyer still claims to have 
obtained optically active cinnamic acids (cf. Chap. XXVI, A2). 

The two isomerides are not so closely related to one another 
as d- and Z-valeric acids, or as d- and Z-tartaric acids; as a rule, 
they differ entirely as regards their ordinary physical pro- 
perties, e.g. crystalline form, solubility, melting-point, water 
of crystallization, dissociation constant, &c., and in many cases 
considerable differences in chemical properties are met with, 
e.g. maleic acid yields an anhydride and fumaric acid does not. 
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As a rule, one of the isomerides is less stable than the other, 
and under suitable conditions, e.g. influence of (a) heat, 
(b) light, (e) chemical reagents, especially small amounts of 
halogens or halogen hydracids, the labile compound is trans- 
formed into the stable. With certain pairs of isomerides the 
transformation is mutual, so that whichever of the two we 
start with we obtain, under the conditions enumerated above, 
a mixture of the two in chemical equilibrium. 

As examples of the transforming action of heat we have the 
following: Fumaric maleic; allocinnamic cinnamic; 
angelic tiglic, and either cMoro-fumaric, COgH-CCliCH* 
CO 2 H, or chloro-maleic acid heated separately yields a mixture 
of the two. The eftect of exposure to sunlight is often identical 
with the action of heat, but not always so, e.g. ethyl bemzyl- 
CH3. 

aminocrotonate, ^C:CH*C 02 Et, exists in two 

CHaPh-NH/ 

stereo-isometric modifications melting at 79® and 21® ; the eflect 
of heat is to transform the higher melting ester into the lower 
melting, and the eflect of sunlight is the exact opposite. As 
examples of the influence of chemicals, we have the action 
of small amounts of nitrous acids in transforming oleic into 
elaidic and erucic into brassidic acids. Similarly, small amounts 
of bromine will transform dimethyl maleate into dimethyl 
fumarate. 

Ultra-violet light, on the other hand, by the addition of 
energy, transforms the stable into the labile modification, e.g. 
cinnamic acid into allocinnamic acid, and often the most 
convenient method of preparing the labile form is to expose 
the stable compound to the action of the rays from a quartz 
mercury vapour lamp {Stoermer, B., 1909, 4866; 1911, 637; 
1912, 3099; 1914, 1786, 1795, 1863; A., 1915, 409 , 13). 

Skraup has shown that either sulphur dioxide or hydrogen 
sulphide alone is unable to transform maleic into fumaric, but 
that a mixture of the two will bring about the transformation. 
The chemical reaction between the HgS and SOg may be re- 
garded as a type of detonator which starts the transformation 
in the maleic acid. All chemical reactions, however, cannot 
act in the same maimer as catalysts. The salts of maleic acid, 
e.g. copper maleate, when decomposed by hydrogen sulphide 
yield fumaric acid or a mixture of fumaric and maleic acids, 
although, as stated above, the sulphide itself is incapable of 
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transforimng free maleic acid into fumaric. Sodium thiosul- 
phate alone brings about the isomeric change, and potassium 
in dry ether isomerizes methyl maleate. A small amount of a 
primary or secondary amine, e.g. piperidine, brings about the 
change in a few seconds (J. C, S., 1930, 213). 

The exact method of transformation is not known. It may 
be (a) that the two radicals attached to the one carbon atom 
actually exchange positions directly; (6) the two carbon atoms 
may only be in a state of strain, and under the influence of 
light, heat, &c., a rotation through an angle of 180° may occur; 
or (c) in changes brought about by chemical agents the agent 
employed may first form an additive compoimd and then be 
subsequently removed, but this view has been shown to be 
impossible in many cases by AnschMz, Fittig, and Michael. 
Terry and Eichelberger (J. A. C. S., 1925, 1067, 1402) suggest the 
change of the covalent double linking to a semipolar linking. 
The system of nomenclature adopted to distinguish between 
the two isomerides is to term the compound in which two 
similar substituents are on the same side of the molecule the 
cis compound, and the isomeride in which the two similar 
radicals are on opposite sides of the molecule the trans: 


COaHC*H COaH-C-H 

COaH-C-H H-O-OOaH 

cti-Ethylene-dicarboxylic acid fraw-Ethylene-dicarboxylic acid 


In cases where it has not been found possible to ascertain 
which of the two known compounds has the cis configuration 
and which the trans, the ordinary name is given to the one 
and the prefix iso, or better, alio, to the other, e.g. crotonic and 
isocrotonic acids, cinnamic and allocinnamic acids. 


Determination of Configuration. — In the case of fumaric and 
maleic acids this has been accomphshed with a considerable 
degree ^ of certainty. The arguments used for the cis con- 
figuration of maleic and the trans configuration of fumaric are 
briefly: (a) Maleic acid when heated, or treated with dehy- 
drating agents, readily yields an anhydride (of. Succinic 
CH-CO. 

anhydride), || ^0, which can combine with water to 

CH-CO/ 


re-form maleic acid. Fumaric acid yields no distinct anhydride 
of its own. (b) Maleic acid when oxidized yields meso-tartaric 
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acid, whereas fumaric acid yields 

racemic acid (see p. 289): 

H-C-CO^H 

CO 2 H 

h-Loh 


H-O-COsH ■ 

H-jOH 



coin. 

C02H 

1 

COJI 

1 

H-C-COjH 

H-fOH 

ohJ-h 

COi,H-C-H 

COaH-pOH 

OH-4-C02H 



H. 


The configurations of other pairs of olefine stereo-isomerides 
have not been determined with the same degree of certainty, 
and many of the methods described in text-books as being 
available for this purpose cannot be relied on, e.g. of two 
stereo-isomeric a- or jS-halogenated compounds, the one which 
has the halogen in the cis-position with respect to a hydrogen 
atom will lose halogen hydracid more readily under the in- 
fluence of alkali, e.g.: 

CHs-C-Br CHa-C-Br 

H-C-COaH CO^H-C-H. 

In many cases it is probable that exactly the reverse holds 
good. 

Similarly it was assumed that by the addition of hydrogen, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, or their hydracids to an acetylene 
derivative, the addenda, e.g. two bromine atoms or one bromine 
and one hydrogen, assume the cis positions in the olefine 
compound formed. It has been conclusively proved that 
acetylene - dicarboxylio acid with halogen hydracids yields 
mono-halide derivatives of fumaric and not maleic acid (Michael, 
J. pr., 1892, 46, 210; 1895, 52, 352). According to Gamer 
(G. N., 1919, 119, 16), trans addition and trans elimination 
are the rule and not the exception, and can be accounted for 
by Bohr's theory of the arrangement of the atoms and elec- 
trons within the molecule. 

Acetylene-dicarboxylic acid, Butine diacid, COgH-C.-C-COgH, 
a type of an acetylenic acid, is obtained by the elimination of 
two molecules of hydrogen bromide from one of dibromo- 
succinic acid. It is a dibasic acid, and also an unsaturated 
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eompoimd, but does not yield metallic derivatives of tbe type 
of silver acetylene. It readily loses carbon dioxide, ;yelding 
propargylic acid, CH:C*C02H. Diacetylene-dicarboxylic acid, 
COoH’CiC-OiC-COaH,* and tetracetylene-dicarboxylic acid, 
Decatetrine diacid, C02H*C:C’C:C*C;C*C;C*C02H, have been 
prepared by Baeyer (B., 1885, 678 and 2269). 


C. Hydroxy Dibasic Acids 

1. Tartronic acid, Propanol diacid, hydroxy-malonic acid, 
0H-CH*(C02H)2, forms large prisms ( + IH2O), and is easily 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It cannot be distilled 
unchanged, since it breaks up on heating into carbon dioxide 
and glycolide. As hydroxy-malonic acid it may be prepared 
by. the action of moist silver oxide on chloromalonic acid. It 
may also be obtained by the reduction of the corresponding 
ketonic acid, mesoxalic acid, C0(C02H)2, and also by the 
oxidation of glycerol with permanganate. 

2. Malic acid, Butanol diacid, hydroxy-succinic acid, C02H* 
CH2*CH(0H)-C02H (Scheele, 1785), is very widely distributed 
in the vegetable kingdom, being found in unripe apples, sorb- 
apples, grapes, barberries, mountain-ash berries, quinces, &c. 

Some of the simpler methods of formation are quite analogous 
to those employed in the case of hydroxy monobasic acids, e.g. 

(1) by the action of moist silver oxide on bromo-succinic acid; 

(2) by the reduction of tartaric or racemic acid with HI, and 
of oxal-acetic acid (p. 258 and this Chap., B.) with sodium- 
amalgam; (3) by the action of nitrous acid on the correspond- 
ing amino-acid, aspartic acid; and (4) it is manufactured by 
the addition of water to maleic acid by heating with steam 
under pressure. 

It crystallizes in hygroscopic needles, is readily soluble in 
water and alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. It melts at 
100"^, and when it is distilled, maleic anhydride passes over 
and fumaric acid remains in the retort (p. 276). K x 10® = 40. 

The molecule of malic acid contains an asymmetric carbon 
atom, and thus the acid should exist in’ two optically active 
and a racemic modification. The acid obtained from natural 
sources, ?-malio acid, is Isevo-rotatory in dilute solution, but the 
rotation diminishes as the concentration increases. With a 
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84 per cent solution at 20° no optical activity is shown, and with 
more concentrated solutions dextro-rotation is exhibited. The 
acid obtained syntheticallyis optically inactiveand constitutes 
the racemic form, and it has been resolved into optically active 
modification by the usual methods (p. 290) (B., 1898, 528), 

The alkali salts and the acid calcium salt of malic acid are 
readily soluble in water, while the normal calcium salt is only 
sparingly soluble. 

The constitution follows from its methods of preparation 
from the fact that it is readily reduced to succinic acid, and 
that its esters react with acetic anhydride, yielding mono- 
acetyl derivatives. 

Amides and Amines of Malic Acid.— Like glycoUic acid, 
malic acid forma — as an acid — amides (saponifiable), and — as 
an alcohol — ^an amine (not saponifiable). The amides are: 

Malamide, NH2-CO-CH(OH)-CH2-CO-NHa, crystallizing 
in prisms, and malamic acid, 002H*CH2*CH(0H)*C0*NH2, 
the latter being only known as ethyl ester. The am i no-acid, 
aspartic acid, C02H*CH(NH2)-CH2-C02H, unites in itself, 
like glycocoU, the properties of a base and of an acid, but 
the acid character predominates. Its acid amide, asparagine, 
C02H*0H(NH2)-CH2*C0*NH2, which is isomeric with mal- 
amide, is very widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom, 
beiug present in the young leaves of trees, in beet-root, po- 
tatoes, the shoots of peas, beans, and vetches, and in asparagus; 
it was first found in the last-named vegetable in the year 
1805. It forms glistening rhombic prisms (-f HgO), is readily 
soluble in hot water, but insoluble in alcohol and ether, and 
yields aspartic acid when hydrolysed. It is Isevo-rotatory. 

A dextro-rotatory asparagine has likewise been obtained 
from the shoots of vetches; it possesses a sweet taste, and 
unites with the laevo-rotatory compound to an inactive modi- 
fication. 

Aspartic acid, omino-succiniG acid, is present in beet molasses, 
and forms an important product of the decomposition of pro- 
terns with acids or alkalis. It has been synthesized, e.g. from 
bromo-succinic acid and ammonia, and crystallizes in small 
rhombic plates readily soluble in hot water. It exists in opti- 
cally active modifications, which difier in taste and are con- 
vertible the one into the other. Nitrous acid transforms both 
aspartic acid and asparagine into malic acid. 

CFlutamic acid, a-amino-glutaric acid, C02H‘CH(NH2)*CH2* 
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CHg-COgH, and glutamine correspond with aspartic acid and 
asparagine. The former is found in beet-root and in the shoots 
of the vetch and gourd, while the latter is produced, together 
with aspartic acid and leucine, by boiling proteins with dilute 
sulphuric acid. 


D. Dihydroxy Dibasic Acids 

These acids are characterized by the presence of two hy- 
droxyl radicals in the molecule in addition to two carboxyls. 

Tartaric acid, Butane-diol diacid, dihydroxy-succinic add, 
C 02 H*CH( 0 H)*CH( 0 H)*(C 02 H), exists in four distinct modi- 
fications. 

1. d- or Dextro-tartaric acid, m.-pt. 170°. 

2. Z- or Laevo-tartaric acid, anti-tartaric acid, m.-pt. 170°. 

3. Racemic acid, d-l-tartaric acid, jpara-tartaric acid, m.-pt. 
206°. 

4. i- or Inactive tartaric acid, meso-tartaric acid, m.-pt. 143°. 

The constitution of these acids follows from their relation- 
ship to succinic acid, from their methods of formation, and 
from the fact that their esters with acetic anhydride yield 
diacetyl derivatives. 

Solutions of equal concentration of the two first of these 
acids turn the plane of polarization of light in an equal degree, 
but in opposite directions. By their union the inactive racemic 
acid is formed, and this can, conversely, be separated into its 
components. The fourth tartaric acid, also inactive, cannot 
be resolved in this way. 

The common tartaric acid found in nature is optically 
active, and is the d-tartaric acid, whereas the acids obtained 
synthetically are optically inactive, viz. racemic acid or meso- 
tartaric acid, or a mixture of both, e.g. dibromo-succinic acid 
with moist silver oxide yields a mixture of racemic and meso- 
tartaric acids. 

Fumaric acid when oxidized with permanganate is converted 
into racemic acid, and maleic acid by a similar process into 
meso-tartaric acid (p. 282). Glyoxal cyanhydrin (p. 253) when 
hy^olysed yields racemic acid, and finally, mannitol when 
oxidized with nitric acid yields racemic acid, and sorbitol 
meso-tartaric acid. 
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Synthesis: 

CHg : CHg -> CHaBr-CHjB^ h. CN-CHa-CHa-ON 
Bra KCN 

COaH-CHa-CHa-COaH -> COaH-CHBr-CHBr-COiH 
Hydrolysis Br, 

C02H-CH(0H)*CH(0H)-C0aH. 

AgOH 

Stereo-isomerism of tlie Tartaric Acids. — The isomerism of the 
tartaric acids is of much the same type as that discussed in the 
case of active valeric and of a-lactio acid. A glance at the con- 
stitutional formulae for the acids shows the presence of 2 asym- 
metric carbon atoms; to each of these 2 atoms are attached the 
radicals H, OH, and COgH, and the remaining valency of each 
carbon is employed in attaching it to the other carbon atom. 

A compound of this general type, C(a, b, c)-C(a, b, c), is 
known as a compound containing 2 similar asymmetric carbon 
atoms. If one valency of each carbon is employed in uniting 
the 2 carbon atoms together, then the 3 radicals, a, b, c, which 
are attached to the remaining three valencies of a carbon atom, 

may be arranged in two distinct ways, viz. positive order, 
_ _ c 

and , negative order. 

The following combinations are thus possible: 

+ - 

+ ~ + 

or 1 2 4 

But Nos. 3 and 4 must be identical, as the radicals attached 

to the 2 asymmetric carbon atoms are identical. 

These spatial relationships may be represented: 

-f” — — 
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'Note,—kt first sight it appears as though the radicals a, b, c 
in the lower half of fig. 1 were arranged in the — and hot the 
+ order, as indicated. It must be remembered, however, that 
each part of the molecule must be looked at from the same 
point of view; and if we take the order of the radicals in the 
upper tetrahedron when arranged so that the solid angle 
which represents the point of attachment to the second tetra- 
hedron is pointed down, then we must regard the second 
tetrahedron from the same point of view, i.e. we must turn 
the figure upside down. It is then seen that the arrangement 
in the lower half of the molecule is the 4- . 

For simplicity the above figures are usually depicted by their 
projections on a plane surface {E, Fischer, B., 1891, 2684); 


a— k-b 

b — ([j — a 

b— i— i 

b — C — a 

1 

0 

b 

1 

0 

b-i-, 

1 

0 

c 

a-L b 

1 

0 

bJ-a 

0 

b-J-a 

b-i-a 

a-Lb 

b-l-a 


Note . — The manner in which these projection formulae are 
obtained can be best seen by means of models. 

A comparison of the three configurations at once shows 
that Nos. I and II are enantiomorphous, and are related to 
one another as object to mirror image; they should therefore 
represent the two optically active tartaric acids, and the 
compound of the two should represent the molecule of racemic 
acid. No. Ill has a plane of symmetry, and should therefore 
represent the non-resolvable, inactive acid — ^meso-tartaric acid. 

The question as to whether No. I represents d- or ^-tartaric 
acid has been settled by Fischer (B., 1896, 1377) in favour 
of the d-acid. We thus have: 


CO^H 

COgH 

COaH 

h-Loh 

OH-j-H 

OH-i-H 

OH-j-H 

H-j-OH 

OH-j-H 

coU 

CO2H 

OOaH 


d I 
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1. Dextro-tartaric acid, acidum tartaricum, is the tartaric 
acid fo'imd in nature. It was discovered by Scheele in 1769. 
It occurs in the free state, but chiefly as acid potassium salt, 
in various fruits, especially in the juice of grapes, from which 
potassium hydrogen tartrate (argol or crude cremor tartari) 
separates in crystals during fermentation. When this is boiled 
with chalk and chloride of calcium it is transformed into the 
neutral calcium salt, from which the acid is liberated on addition 
of H2SO4. 

It crystallizes from water in large transparent monocHnic 
prisms, of a strong taste, is readily soluble in water, also in 
alcohol, but almost insoluble in ether. It melts at 170®, and 
its aqueous solution reduces a warm ammoniacal silver solution. 
When melted, it changes into an amorphous modification, and 
then into an anhydride, and when heated more strongly it 
chars, producing a characteristic odour and yielding pyro- 
racemic and pyro-tartaric acids. Oxidation converts it either 
into dihydroxy-tartaric (this Chap., F.) or tartronic acid, and 
then into carbonic acid. It is employed in medicine and 
dyeing, and for making eflervescent drinks. 

The abnormal rotations observed in solutions of the acid 
with concentration and change of wave-length of light may be 
due to the play of co-ordinate links, e.g.: 

< 20)0 



Normal potassium tartrate, + IHgO, forms mono- 

clinic prisms easily soluble in water. Acid potassium tartrate, 
tartar, or cremor tartari, C4H50eKl, small rhombic crystals of 
acid taste, sparingly soluble in water, is much used in dyeing, 
medicine, <fec. Potassium sodium tartrate, Rochelle or seig- 
nette salt, C4H406KNa + 41120 (1672), forms magnificent 
rhombic prisms. Calcium tartrate, C4H406Ca -I- 4H2O, is a 
powder insoluble in water, but soluble in cold caustic-soda 
solution; on warming the solution it separates as a jelly, 
which redissolves upon cooling. Potassium antimonyl-tartrate, 
tartar emetic, C4H406(Sb0)'K + iH20, is obtained by heating 
cremor tartari with antimony oxide and water. It crystallizes 
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in rhombic efflorescent octahedra, readily soluble in water. 
It is poisonous and acts as an emetic, and is used as a mordant 
in dyeing. ^ ^ 

FeJiling^s solution is a solution of cupric sulphate mixed with 
alkali and Eochelle salt, and is largely used as an oxidizing 
agent. Ifhus with various carbon compounds, such as formal- 
dehyde, glucose, fructose, &o., it readily yields a precipitate of 
cuprous oxide. The copper is present attached to the 0 atoms 

of the two OH groups and present as the ion C02’CH-CH*C02 

O-Cu-O. 

The diethyl ester is a thick oil, while the monoethyl ester 
crystallizes in prisms. Aceto-tartaric acid and amides of 
tartaric acid are known, and also various anhydrides. As an 
alcohol, it forms with nitric acid a dinitric ester, the so-called 
nitro-tartaric acid, C2H2(O-NO2)2(0O2H)2, which is readily 
hydrolysed, yielding dihydroxy-tartaric or tartronic acid. 

2. Laevo-tartaric acid is identical in its chemical and also 
in almost all its physical properties with ordinary tartaric acid, 
but difiers from it in that its solutions turn the plane of polari- 
zation of light to the left, in a degree equal to that in which 
the other turns it to the right. The crystallized salts show 
hemihedral faces like the salts of dextro-tartaric acid, but 
oppositely situated (see p. 290). When equal quantities of 
both acids are mixed together in aqueous solution, the solu- 
tion becomes warm, yielding: 

3. Racemic acid, (C4H6O0)2, 2H2O, the composition of 
which was first established by Berzelius, who recognized it as 
being different from tartaric acid, and who developed the idea 
of isomerism from this first example in 1829. Racemic acid is 
obtained from tartar mother liquor. It differs from dextro- 
tartaric acid in that its crystals are rhombic and efflorescent, 
and also less soluble in water than the former; further, the free 
acid is capable of precipitatiug a solution of calcium chloride 
and is optically inactive (see below). The salts, which are 
termed racemates, and also the esters, show small differences 
from the tartrates in the proportions of their water of crystal- 
lization, in solubility, and melting-point or boiling-point. 
Molecular-weight determinations of dilute aqueous solutions 
of racemic acid indicate that uuder these conditions it is 
completely resolved into d- and ?-tartaric acids. 


( B 480 ) 


11 
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4. Meso-tartaric acid, a fourth tartaric acid, is inactive like 
the foregoing, but non-resolvable into the active acids. When 
heated with water at 170® it is partially transformed into 
racemic acid, which can then be resolved. It difiers from 
racemic acid and also from the active acids in all its physical 
properties. It crystallizes in efflorescent rectangular plates, 
m.»pt. 143°, The acid-potassium salt is readily soluble in water. 
For historical sketch of tartrates cf. Lowry ^ Optical rotatory 
power, 1935. 

Racemic Compounds. Resolution of Racemic Compounds into 
their Optically Active Components. — Eacemic acid has been 
resolved by three distinct methods, all due to Pasteur; and 
similar methods can be used for the resolution of other racemic 
compounds (of. also Chap. L, A). 

1. When a solution of sodium-ammonium racemate, 

^(NHJCAOe, 2H2O, 

is evaporated, beautiful rhombic crystals having the compo- 
sition NaNH 4 C 4 H 406 , 4 H 2 O and showing hemihedral faces * 
are obtained. Pasteur observed that these faces were not 
always similarly situated, but that certain crystals were 
dextro-hemihedral, while others were Isevo-hemihedral, so 
that one crystal formed the reflected image of the other. 
The Isevo-hemihedral crystals when dissolved exhibit dextro- 
rotation and vice versa. If now the two kinds of crystals be 


•Hemihedral Faces . — These are small faces which are not perfectly 
symmetrically situated with respect to the other crystalline faces; they 
occur in only half the positions where they might be expected, and thus 
give the crystals a non-symmetric structure. 

The following figs, represent crystals of the d- and /-sodium anomonium 
tartrates : 
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separated mechanically, and the free acid liberated from each, 
this will be fotind to consist, not of racemic acid, but in the 
one case of d- and in the other of Z-tartaric acid. 

In the process of crystallization it is essential that the tem- 
perature should be below 2T, as otherwise in place of the 
enantiomorphously related crystals of sodium-ammonium d- 
and 1-tartrates, it is found that the crystals are all alike, possess 
.no hemihedral faces, and consist of sodium-anmonium race- 
mate. This temperature is termed the transition point, and 
for each racemic compound there is a definite transition tem- 
perature. Thus for sodium-potassium racemate it is 3®, for 
rubidium racemate 40*4*^, for ammonium-hydrogen malate 74®. 

The transition temperature may be determined by means of 
a dilatometer. This is a large thermometer, the bulb of which 
is fiO[led with an equimolecular mixture of the two active salts 
covered with oil, the level of which can be read ofi on the 
stem. As the temperature of the dilatometer is raised gradually, 
a considerable increase in volume is noticed at 27®, due to 
the change: 

NaNHAH^Oe, + NaNHAH^Oj, 4HaO 

« (NaNH4C4H,Oe)2, + eHjO. 

Other racemic compounds have been resolved by this simple 
method of crystallization. In all cases the temperature em- 
ployed must be below the transition temperature of the given 
substance, i.e. below the temperature at which the naixture 
of active components becomes transformed into the racemic 
compound. La this method of resolution no difierences in 
solubility of the two components are met with, and hence no 
process of fractional crystallization can be employed; the two 
salts are deposited side by side, and must be picked out indi- 
vidually. The resolution of zinc ammonium lactate has already 
been mentioned (p. 247); further examples are sodium- 
potassium racemate, asparagin, and camphoric acid. 

If crystallization occurs in the presence of an optically active 
solvent, e.g. solution of Z-malic acid, then a partial separation of 
antipodes may occur; of. McKenzie and Walker (J. C. S., 1922, 
349). 

2. A very common method of resolving racemic acids is by 
combination with an optically active base, e.g. an alkaloid. In 
the case of racemic acid itseS, Pasteur used Z-cinchonine. The 
two salts formed are (a) d-acid + Z-base, (6) Z-acid + Z-base. 
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two salts are not enantiomorpliously related, i.e. 
^eii^mole^ules do not stand in the relationship of object to 
^mr imS they possess different solnbihtoes, and may be 

®®¥hf racemic compoimds 

wMch have befn resolyed by method; the salt named is 
the less soluble of the two, and cry^lhzes first. 

Acids -Quinine: d-tartrate. Strychmne. Hactate, d- 
meXhsuccinate, d-methozy^succmate, d-phenyldibromo- 
proSnate. Cinchonine: Hartrate, d-malate, d-mandelate. 
Brucine: d-tartrate, i-valerate, ?-aspartate_. 

Eacemic bases may be resolved by a simlar FO°es8,_ viz. 
by combination with an opticaUy active acid, e.g. d-tartanc, or 

e4n better, d-bromocamphor-sdphomc acid, 

the two salts thus obtained by fractional crystalhzation. Thus 
ethyl-piperidine and coniine have been resolved by LadenMrg 
by iisiS d-tartaric acid (A., 1888, 347, 85; cf also Pope 
aJd Harvey on resolution of 

J 0 S., 1901, 74; also Pope and Peachey, 1899, 1066 

^^3 ^The\hird method consists in subjecting a solution of an 
ammonium salt of the acid to the action of some of lower 
plant organisms, e.g. moulds, bacteria, yeasts, &c. Difierent 
organisms are required in different cases. Pastmr found that 
ortoary green mouli—Penidllium grfowcMw^when grown in a 
solution of ammonium racemate, destroys the salt of the d-acid 
and leaves a solution of the salt of the i-acid. If, however, the 
decomposition is allowed to proceed, the i-salt is also destroyed, 
the reaction is a preferential decomposition, and, if stopped at 
a suitable time, practically all d-salt will have disappeared. It 
is obvious that in this method one of the active compoiients is 
lost* but by using two distinct organisms in separate solutions 
it is’ sometimes possible to obtain both d- and I-compounds. 
Thus Penidllnm ghuoum grown in a solution of a salt ot a-l- 
acid leaves the d-salt, and SaccJuwom^m dhpsoidem 

^^\mong other resolutions which have been effected by tMs 
method may be mentioned the destruction of i-laotic, t-mandehc, 
d-elycerio, ?-ethoxy-sucoinio acids, and of d-rnethylpropyl-car- 
binol by Penicillium glaucum, and tbo destruction of (X-mandelic, 
Z-phenyldibiomo-propionio acids and of d-glucose, a-fructose, 
and d-mannose by yeast (difierent species). 
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4. MarkwaU and McKenzie (B., 1901^ 469) have used the 
method of esterifying the racemic acid with au optically active 
alcohol. They used r-mandelic acid and ?-raenthol, and found 
that the c^-component of the racemic acid was esterified some- 
what more rapidly than the I (cf. also Mdchenzief J* 0. S», 
1904, 378). 

Wren and Wright (J. 0. S., 1921, 798) find that the mixture 
of esters derived from dZ-a-hydroxy- ^-phenylpropiOnic acid 
and Z-menthol when crystallized from light petroleum yields 
the Z-menthyl ester of the ^Z-acid in well-defined crystals, and 
on hydrolysis this gives the d-acid. 

5. Ostromisslenshy (B., 1908, 3035) has shown that a mix- 
ture of d- and Z-isomerides can be easily separated if a super- 
saturated solution of the mixture is impregnated with a crystal 
of a suitable active material, thus a crystal of Z-asparagine 
(p, 284) immediately produces the deposition of d-sodium am- 
monium tartrate from a supersaturated solution containing the 
(Z- and Z-salts. It is not necessary that the impregnating sub- 
stance should be optically active; it must, however, be isomor- 
phous or isodimorphous. Thus a crystal of glycine can cause 
the deposition of Z-asparagine from a supersaturated solution of 
d-Z-asparagine. This method of resolution cannot be used when 
the supersaturated solution contains a definite racemic com- 
pound of the d-Z-isomerides, and can thus be used as a method 
for determining whether the given substance exists in solution 
as a d-l conglomerate or as a true racemic compound. 

McKenzie and TF’aZ^;er (J. C. S., 1922, 349) find that certain 
racemates crystallized from aqueous solutions of Z-malio acid 
yield a mixture of the racemate and d-tartrate. 

Racemization . — ^When d4artaric acid is heated with a small 
amount of water at 175° racemic acid and a little meso acid are 
formed. This conversion of a d- or Z-compound into its racemic 
isomeride is termed racemization^ and is due to the trans- 
formation of 50 per cent of the original active acid into its 
optical isomer. Other examples of raceuoization are (a) the heat- 
ing of d- valeric acid with concentrated sulphuric acid, (6) of 
amyl alcohol with sodium hydroxide, (c) Valeric acid boiled 
for eighty hours is partially racemized, as is indicated br a 
slight diminution in its rotatory power. Racemization often 
occurs during a chemical reaction; thus Z-mandelic acid, 
C 6 H 5 *CH( 0 H)*C 02 H, and hydrobromic acid at 60° yield not 
Z-phenylbromo-acetic but r-phenylbromo-acetic acid. (Cf. 
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also Easterfield, J. C. S., 1891, 72; Pope, ibid, 1901, 81; James 
and Jones^ ibid, 1912, 1158. 

Occasionally the racemization occurs at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and is then termed autoracemization; thus c?-phenyl- 
bromo-acetic acid when kept in benzene solution for some 
three years becomes quite inactive, and ethyl d-bromo-suc- 
cinate in the course of four years diminishes in rotatory power 
from +40*96° to +9° (Walden, B., 1898, 1416). 

Oriteria for Determining the Nature of the Racemic Compound, 
— The racemic substance may be one of the following: (a) A 
definite compound of 1 molecule of the d-component with 1 of 
the I, (b) An ordinary mixture of the two in molecular pro- 
portions. (c) Mixed crystals, i.e. a solid solution of the two 
isomorphous antipodes without chemical combination. The 
first are termed racemic compoxmds proper, the second inactive 
conglomerates, and the third pseudoracemic compounds (Rip- 
ping and Pope, J. C. S., 1897, 989). 

A true racemic compound cannot be recognized by mole- 
cular-weight determinations, as in the gaseous form or in 
solution it is usually resolved into its components. In certain 
cases the recognition of the substance as a racemic compound 
is simple, e.g. sodium-ammonium racemate, which crystallizes 
in a different crystallographic system, and contains a different 
amount of water of crystallization from the active isomers, 
and possesses a definite transition point. 

When such simple criteria are of no use, BacJchuis Roozeboom 
(Zeit. Phys., 1899, 28, 494) recommends a study of the melting- 
point curves. These are obtained by taking the melting- 
points of mixtures of the compounds in different proportions, 
and then plotting the melting-points against the composition. 
The following types of curves are met with: 

Conglomerates, fig. 1. Eacemic compounds, figs. 2 and 3 
Mixed crystals, figs. 4, 5, and 6. 
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A represents the melting-point of the pure (Z-compound, B that 
of the pure I, and C that of the racemic compound or mixture. 
These curves should be studied by aid of the Phase rule. 


E. Polyhydroxy Dibasic Acids 


Trihydroxy - glutaric acid, COgH * CH(OH) • CH(OH) • 
CH(OH) • COgH, and the stereo-isomeric acids — saccharic, 
mucic, and isosaccharic acid — C02H*CH(0H)*CH(0H)- 
CH(0H)*CH{0H)*C02H, are the best-known examples. 

Many of these acids form lactones (p. 249), the lactonic 
acids, and some of them also double lactones. 

Trihydroxy-glutaric acid, C02H‘(CH*0H)3-C02H, is a fre- 
quent oxidation-product of sugar varieties, e.g. of xylose and 
arabinose. According to theory, four stereo-isomers should 
exist, and four are actually known; they may be represented 
by the following projection formulae, where X = COgH: 


XXX 


X 


OH- 

H- 

H- 


-H 

-OH 

OH 


H- OH 
HO' -H 
HO+-H 


H- OH 
H- -OH 
H-fOH 


h4-oh 

HO- ”H 
H- -OH 


Nos. 1 and 2 are enantiomorphously related and optically 
active, and can form a racemic compound. Compounds 3 and 
4 are inactive substances of the type of mesotartaric acid. 

Saccharic acid, C02H’(CH*0H)4-C02H, is produced by the 
oxidation of cane-sugar glucose, gulose, gulonic acid, mannitol, 
or starch by nitric acid, and exists in the d-, Z-, and r-f orms (see 
Glucoses) ; d-saccharic acid when reduced yields the aldehyde 
trihydroxy acid, glycuronic acid (see p. 255). 
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Tlie stereo-isomeric Mucic acid is formed by oxidizing dnl- 
citol, the gums, mucilages, and milk-sugar. It is a sparingly 
soluble, colourless, crystalline powder. The molecule being 
symmetrical in structure, it is optically inactive. It is easily 
converted into derivatives of furane (Chap. XL). 

Isosaceharic acid is obtained by the oxidation of glucos- 
amine, CgHuO 5(NH2) . 

Theoretically, ten stereo-isomeric acids of the formula 
C02H*[CH'0H]4-C02H are possible, most of which (e.g. d- 
and i-manno-saccliaric acids, talomucic acid, &c.) have been 
prepared by E. Fischer. IFor their relations to the hexoses see 
the table appended to these (Chap. XIV, A.). 


F. Dibasic Ketonic Acids 

Dibasic ketonic acids unite in themselves the properties of a 
ketone and of a dibasic acid. The following are known: 

1. Mesoxalic acid, C0(C02H)2 or C(0H)2(C02H)2 (see p. 
230), is prepared from dibromo-malonic acid, CBr2(C02H)2, 
and baryta water or oxide of silver: 

CBrjjCCOgH), + HaO « CO{COjH)a + 2HBr; 

also by boiling alloxan (Chap. XIII, C.) with baryta water. 
It crystallizes in deliquescent prisms (H-H20). 

As a ketone it combines with NaHSOs, reacts with hydroxy- 
lamine, and is reduced by nascent hydrogen to tartronio acid: 

0O2H-CO-CO2H + 2H - C0*H CH(0H)-002H. 

Since the acid and its salts still retain a molecule of water 
at temperatures above 100°, this may be united in much the 
same manner as the water in chloral hydrate, corresponding 
with the formula C(0H)2(C02H)2, “ dihydroxy-malonic acid 
In fact, two modifications of the ethyl ester are known, viz. 
C(0H)2(C0202H5)2 and 00(C02C2H5)2. 

2. Oxal-acetic acid, Butmone diacid, C02H*CH2‘00*C02H, 
is an acid corresponding in many respects with aceto-acetio acid. 
Its ethyl ester is prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide 
upon a mixture of ethyl oxalate and acetate (p. 258), and 
also by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid upon ethyl 
acetylene-dicarboxylate. It is a colourless oil, but the alco- 
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holic solution gives an intense dark-red coloration witk ferric 
cliloride. It is of importance as a synthetical reagent, as the 
hydrogen atoms of the methylene group can be replaced by 
sodium, and hence by various alkyl and acyl radicals. 

3. Acetone-dicarboxylic acid, Fentanone diacid) CO(CH2* 
C02H)2, obtained by treating citric acid with concentrated 
H2SO4, readily decomposes into acetone and 2CO2. 

4. Dihydroxy-tartaric acid, C02H*C0‘C0*C02H, or prob- 
ably C02H-C(OH)2*C(OH)2*C02H, is formed from pyro- 
catechol and nitrous acid, and by the gradual decomposition 
of nitro-tartaric acid. It melts at 98°. The characteristic 
sparingly soluble sodium salt decomposes readily into carbon 
dioxide and sodium tartronate. 

5. Diaceto-succinic acid, ^Hg-CO-CH-COgH . 2 q^\ 

CHg-CO-CH-COgH ^ 

The ester of this is closely related to acetonyl-acetone, the 
latter being readily obtainable from the former by the action 
of caustic-soda solution (*' Ketonio decomposition ; cf. B., 
1900, 1219). 

6. Diacetoglutaric acid, COgH-CHAc-CHg-CHAc-COaH. 
The ester of this acid is formed by condensing ethyl aceto- 
acetate with formaldehyde in the presence of diethylamine, 
and is readily converted into derivatives of tetrahydrobenzene 
or pyridine {Knoevenagel, A., 281, 94; cf. also B., 1899, 1388). 

Most of these ketonic acids exhibit keto-enolic tautomerism, 
thus 5 isomerides of diacetyl-succinic acid are known (Knorr, 
A., 1899, 306 , 332; cf. Chap. LIII, A.). 


XI. POLYBASIO ACIDS 

The polybasic acids contain three or more carboxylic groups 
in the molecule. The tribasic acids, like phosphoric acid, can 
give rise to three series of salts^ — ^normal, monoacid, and di- 
acid. Both saturated and unsaturated acids are known, and 
also substituted derivatives. 

( B 480 ) n • 
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A. Saturated and Unsaturated Polybasic Acids 

A simple tribasic acid is tricarballylic acid, symmetrical fro- 
fane - tricarboxylic acid^ C02H*CH2*CH(C02H)'CH2*C02H. 
It occurs in unripe beet, and is prepared (a) by the addition 
of bydrogen to aconitic acid, (6) by heating citric acid with 
hydriodic acid, and (c) synthetically from glycerol by trans- 
formiug it into the tribromhydrin, CgHgBrg, treating this with 
KCN, and hydrolysing the cyanide formed, C3H5(CN)3. Its 
structure as C02H’CH2*CH(C02H)’CH2*C02H follows from its 
formation from glycerol. 

This acid is of importance in determining the constitution 
of citric acid, from which, as already seen, it can be obtained 
by reduction with HI. It crystallizes in rhombic prisms, is 
readily soluble in water, and melts at 166°. 

An unsaturated tribasic acid closely related to tricarballylic 
acid is aconitic acid, 002H'CH:C(C02H)*CH2*C02H, which 
contains two atoms of hydrogen less than tricarballylic acid. 
It is found in nature, in Aconitum Napellus, shave-grass, sugar- 
cane, beet-root, <fec., and is prepared by heating citric acid, 
CgHgO^, when the elements of water are eliminated. It is a 
strong acid, crystallizable, readily soluble in water, melts at 
191°, and is reduced by nascent hydrogen to tricarballylic 
acid, hence its constitution. 

B. Hydroxy Polybasic Acids 

Citric acid, acidum citricum, hydroxy-tricarballylic acid, CO2H* 
CH2-C(0H)(C02H)*CH2*C02H {Scheele, 1784; recognized as 
tribasic by Liebig in 1838), occurs in the free state in lemons, 
oranges, and red bilberries, and mixed with malic acid in 
gooseberries, &c., also as calcium salt in woad, potatoes, beet- 
root, &c. It can be manufactured from the juice of lemons 
by precipitating as its calcium salt, but the more common 
method is by the action of mould fungi, especially Oitrornyces 
citrinus on glucose solutions kept at a p^ = 3*5 by the addi- 
tion of.CaC03 O' temperature of 20°“30° for 9-10 days. It 
la.Egp rhombic prisms (H-HgO), is readily soluble 
alcohol, but only sparingly in ether. 
It loses its water oi crystallization at 130°, melts at 153°, and 
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breaks up at a higher temperature first into aconitic acid and 
water, and then into carbon dioxide, itaconio acid, citraconic 
anhydride, and acetone. Oxidirdng agents effect a very 
thorough decomposition. 

Mono-, di-, and tri-alkali salts are all soluble, whereas the 
calcium salt is insoluble. Among the derivatives may be 
mentioned mono-, di-, and triethyl citrates and triethyl 
aceto-citrate, 

COjEt-CHj-C(0-CO-CH3)(OOsEt)-CH2-CO,Et. 

The formation of this last is a direct proof of the alcoholic 
character of citric aid. The amides of citric acid are con- 
verted by concentrated H 2 SO 4 into citrazinic acid, CeHgNOi, 
a pyridine derivative. 

The constitution of citric acid is arrived at (a) from its con- 
version into aconitic acid by the elimination of water, (b) from 
its reduction to tricarballylic acid, and ( 0 ) from its synthesis 
from 1 : 3 dichloroacetone, e.g. : 

CHjCl-CO-CHjCl + HCN-4-OH3Cl-C(OH)(CN)-CH3a 
CN-CH2-C(OH)(ON)-CH3-CN 
C03H-CH3-C(OH)(C03H)-CHs-C03H. 

The acid has been synthesized by Lawrence (J. 0. S., 1897, 
457) by an application of Beformatshy’s reaction, i.e. the 
condensation of a halogen derivative with a ketone in the 
presence of zinc (cf. p. 142), viz. ethyl bromacetate, ethyl 
oxalacetate, and pure zinc turnings: 

COjEt-CHjBr -I- CO-COjEt + Zn = COaEt-CHj-C(OZiiBr)-COjEt 
CHj-COjEt 6Ha-C0jEt 

This condensation product reacts with water, yielding ethyl 
citrate, CO 2 Et- 0 H 2 -C(OH)(CO 2 Et)-CH 2 -CO 2 Et, zinc oxide, 
and hydrogen bromide. 

Acids containing more than three carboxylic groups do not, 
as a rule, occur in nature, but a number of esters of such acids 
have been prepared by means of the aceto-acetic ester, malonio 
ester and cyanoacetic ester syntheses. 
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XII. CYANOGEN COMPOUNDS 

Under the name of the cyanogen compounds is included a 
group of substances which are derivable from cyanogen, CgNg. 
Cyanogen itself is a gas of excessively poisonous properties 
which behaves in many respects like a halogen; and its 
hydrogen compound, hydrocyanic acid, HCN, is an acid re- 
semblmg hydrochloric acid to a certain extent. In many 
cyanogen compounds the monovalent group (ON) plays the 
part of an element; cyanogen is to be regarded as the isolated 
radical (CN), which, however, possesses the double formula 
C 2 N 2 , just as a molecule of chlorine (Cl^) is made up of two 
atoms. The cyanogen group is further capable of combining 
with the halogens, hydroxyl, sulphydril (SH), amidogen, &c, 
From the compounds so obtained numerous others are derived 
by the entrance of alkyl radicals in place of hydrogen. Such 
derivatives invariably exist in two isomeric forms, sharply 
distinguished from one another by their properties. They 
are often termed normal and iso compounds, and the isomerism 
is of very great interest. As polymeric forms are also known, 
the number of cyanogen compounds is very large. 

Carbon and nitrogen do not combine directly except in the 
presence of an alkali, and then a metallic cyanide is formed. 
As examples of this reaction, we have the following: 

1. When nitrogen is led over a red-hot mixture of coal and 
carbonate of potash, potassium cyanide, KCN, is formed, 
especially under a high pressure. 

2. Ammonium cyanide is formed when ammonia is passed 
over red-hot coal. 

3. Potassium cyanide is formed when nitrogenous organic 
compounds such as leather, horn, claws, wool, blood, &c., are 
heated with potashes. 

4. Hydrocyanic acid is formed when electric sparks are 
passed through a mixture of acetylene and nitrogen, and also 
by the action of the silent electric discharge on a mixture 
of cyanogen and hydrogen. It is also formed (commercial 
method) when a carefully dried mixture of hydrogen, am- 
monia, and a volatile carbon compound (CO, COg, CgHg, &c.) 
is passed over heated platinized pumice. (For further modes 
of formation see p. 302 et $eq.) 



SUMMABY OF TSE CYANOGEN COMPOUNDS 


Relation to carbonic acid, &c. 
(See p. 314) 

Name 

Formula 

Nitrile of oxalic acid, 

Cyanogm, 

N;C-C;N 

Nitrile of formic acidj 

Eydrocyanio acid, 
Alkyl derivatives: 

(a) Nitriles, 

(b) Isonitriles, 

N:C-H 

EC:N 

B-N^*0* 


Cyanogen chloride, 
bromide, iodide. 

N;C-C1 

+ NBg - 2H2O, 
(Nitrile of carbonic acid, 
eventually Carbimide), 

Cyanic acid, 

Alkyl derivatives: 

(а) Methyl cyanate, 

(б) „ isocyanate, 

NJC-OH 

N;C-0-CHs 

o:c:n-ch. 


Thiocyanic acid. 

Alkyl derivatives: 

(a) Ethyl thio- 

cyanate, 

(b) Allyl isotbdo- 

cyanate. 

N: GSH 

N:C-S-0A 

S.’CrNCsHs 

COgHji + 2NH8 - 3 HjO, 
(Nitrile and amide of car- 
bonic acid, eventually 
Carbo-di-imide). 

Cyanamide, 

Alkyl derivatives: 

(а) Alkyl cyana- 

mide, 

(б) Carbo-di-imide, 

NiC-NHg 

N:C-NH-B 
BN:o:NBt ! 

The amic acid of car- 
bonic acid, 

Carbafnic acid. 

NHa-CO-OH 

The amide of carbonic 
acid, 

Urea, 

CO(NH,)a 


Thio-urea, 

Alkyi derivatives: 

(a) Alkyl-thio-ureas, 

(b) Imido-thio-carba- 

mine com- 
pounds. 

CS(NH,), 

lOTa-CS-NHR 

✓NHg 

nh:c< 

\8B j 

CO3H2 + 3 NH 8 - 3H2O, 
(AmLdine), 

Guanidine, 



• Electronic formula. t R = alkyl radical. 

801 
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The original material for the preparation of most of the 
cyanogen compounds is potassium ferrocyanide, which is manu- 
factured on the large scale and possesses the great advantage 
over potassium cyanide of being stable in the air and compara- 
tively non-poisonous, 

A. Cyanogen and Hydrocyanic Acid 

Cyanogen, N-C-CiN, which was discovered by Gay-Lussac 
in 1815, occurs in the gases of blast-furnaces and in coal gas. 

As the nitrile of oxalic acid, it may be obtained by the 
abstraction of the elements of water from ammonium oxalate 
or oxamide by means of P 4 O 10 : 

NH40-C0-C0-0NH4 - 4 H 2 O » N;C-C:N, 
NHj-C0-00*NH, - 2 H 2 O * N : C-C ; N. 

It is usually prepared by strongly heating dry silver cyanide, 
AgCN, or mercuric cyanide, Hg(CN) 2 , Hg(CN )2 = Hg + CgNg; 
or by heating a solution of cupric sulphate with potassium 
cyanide. 

Cyanogen is a colourless, extremely poisonous gas with an 
odour resembling that of bitter almonds. It is easily liquefied 
and solidified (sp. gr. 1-8 of the liquid; m.-pt. — 34 °; b.-pt. 
— 21 °). It dissolves in 0-25 vol, of water and in less alcohol, 
and the solutions rapidly decompose. Cyanogen combines 
with heated potassium to KCN, and dissolves in aqueous 
potash to form KCN and KCNO. 

Paracyanogen, (CN)x, a polymer of cyanogen, is an amor- 
phous brown powder which is formed as a by-product when 
mercuric cyanide is heated; upon further heating, it is trans- 
formed into cyanogen. 

Hydrocyanic acid, prussic acid, CNH, was discovered about 
the year 1782 by Scheele, and investigated closely by Gay- 
Lussac, 

Some of the more interesting methods of formation are the 
following: 

1. It is readily liberated from its salts by the action of 
almost any other acid, even carbonic acid; and even complex 
cyanides, e.g, potassium ferrocyanide, when distilled with 
moderately dilute sulphuric acid yield hydrogen cyanide: 

K4Ee(0N)e -f 6HGN + P©S04 + AKIHSO*. 
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Tlie ferrous sulphate produced reacts with more ferrocyanide 
to form potassium ferrous ferrooyauide, FeK 2 (FeC 6 N 6 ), which is 
not afiected by dilute acids (see p. 306) ; consequently only half 
of the cyanogen present is converted into hydrocyanic acid. 
The anhydrous acid is obtained by passing HgS over lead 
cyanide and condensing the product in a freezing mixture. 
When concentrated sulphuric acid is employed, carbon mon- 
oxide is obtained from the intermediate product, formic acid, 
but by adding the acid drop by drop, anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid is formed. 

2. As the nitrile of formic acid, it may be prepared by the 
action of dehydrating agents on ammonium formate or form- 
amide : 

H-CO-ONH 4 ^ H-CO-NH^ + HaO HCN + 2 H 2 O, 

and as a carbylamine by warming chloroform and alcoholic 
potash with ammonia under pressure (cf. p. 113). 

NHg + CHCI 3 + 3KOH 3BC1 + HNC + SHaO. 

3. Together with oil of bitter almonds, CgHg'CHO, and 
grape-sugar, CgHigOg, by the hydrolysis of the glucoside 
amygdalin under the influence of the enzyme “ emulsin ’’ (see 
Benzaldehyde, Chap. XXV, B.): 

CaoHa,OnN + 2B:,0 = CNH + C^HgO + 20«HiaOe. 

The oil of bitter almonds and its aqueous solution (aqua 
amarum amygdalarum ) — ^prepared from the almonds them- 
selves — consequently contain HCN. 

The acid occurs in the free state in the tree Pangium edule^ 
found in Java, more particularly in the seeds. It exists in 
the form of glucosides in various plants termed cyanogenetic 
plants. 

For other syntheses see p. 300. 

Hydrogen cyanide is a colourless liquid boiling at 26® and 
solidifying at —14®. Sp. gr, 0*70. It has a peculiar odour and 
produces an unpleasant irritation in the throat, is miscible 
with water, and burns with a violet flame. Like potassium 
cyanide, it is one of the most deadly poisons. The best anti- 
dotes are stated to be hydrogen peroxide or small quantities 
of chlorine mixed with air. When absolutely pure it can be 
preserved unchanged, but it decomposes in presence of traces 
of water or ammonia, with separation of a brown mass and 
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formation of ammonia, formic acid, oxalic acid, &c. The 
addition of minute quantities of mineral acids renders the 
aqueous solution more stable. 

Liquid hydrocyanic acid is a good solvent for many salts, 
and has a high ionizing power. Acids (sulphuric and trichloro- 
acetic), however, do not appear to dissociate when dissolved 
in the liquid. 

The acid has many properties of an unsaturated compound. 
It is readily reduced by nascent hydrogen to methylamine. 
In the presence of hydrochloric acid it combines with water 
yielding formanoide. With diazomethane (Chap, IV, P.) it 
yields methyl cyanide together with methyl carbylamine. With 
hydrogen chloride it gives iminoformyl chloride, NHiCHCl, a 
compound of importance in the synthesis of aromatic alde- 
hydes (A., 1906, 347, 347) ; but has not been isolated. From 
ethyl acetate solution a product 2HCN, 3HC1 == NH : CH-NH* 
CHCI 2 , HCl, dichloromethyl formamidine hydrochloride is 
obtained. It combines directly with most aldehydes and 
ketones, yielding cyanhydrins (nitriles of hydroxy acids) 
(p. 238), and also with certain unsaturated compounds, espe- 
cially in the presence of potassium cyanide, yielding saturated 
nitriles (Lajpworth, J. 0. S., 1903, 996; 1904, 1214; Knoe- 
venagel, B., 1904, 37, 4065); e.g. a-phenylcinnamo-nitrile, 
CHPh:CPh-CN, yields diphenylsuccinylo-nitrile, CN-CHPh- 
CHPh-CN. 

Hydrocyanic acid is an extremely weak monobasic acid 
K X 10^^ =« 0*13, and its salts are decomposed even by car- 
bonic acid. It is a typical tautomeric compound (cf. Chap. 
LIII, B.), = 

Hydrocyanic acid can be detected by converting it either 
into Prussian blue or into ferric thiocyanate. In the former 
case the solution to be tested is treated with excess of caustic 
soda and some ferrous and ferric salt, boiled, and acidified, 
when Prussian blue results; in the latter the solution is 
evaporated to dryness together with a little yellow sulphide 
of ammonium, the residue taken up with water and ferric 
chloride added, when the blood-red colour of ferric thio- 
cyanate is obtained. 

Trihydrocyanic acid, (CNH)x, forms white, acute-angled 
crystals, which readily yield hydrogen cyanide when heated 
above 180®, 

Cyanides. — The cyanides of the alkah and alkali-earth 
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metals are soluble iu water, and the solutions have a strongly 
alkaline reaction due to the hydrolysing action of the water. 
The salts of the heavy metals, with the exception of mercuric 
cyanide, are insoluble in water. 

Potassium cyanide, KCN, forms colourless deliquescent 
cubes, sparingly soluble in alcohol. The commercial product 
usually contains large amounts of potassium carbonate due to 
the action of atmospheric carbon dioxide. It is formed when 
potassium ferrocyanide is fused, and the product extracted 
with water: K 4 FeC 6 N 6 - 4KCN + FeC^ + Ng. ^ 

Manufacturing 'processes. — {a) Beilby^s process, which consists 
in treating a fused mass of potassium carbonate and carbon 
with ammonia, the product being a molten cyanide of high 
strength. (6) The sodium salt required for extracting gold 
from auriferous quartz is made by fusing sodium ferrocyanide, 
a by-product of gas-works, with sodium Na^FeCeNg + 2hra 

6NaCN + Fe (McArthur-Forrest process). 

The pure salt can be prepared by passing hydrogen cyanide 
into an alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide. It reacts 
with hydrogen peroxide in two different ways (cf, Masson^ 
J. C. S., 1907, 1449): 

1. 80% KCN + HaOa ^ KCNO + and 

KCNO + SHgO - 5 ^ NHg + KOH + CO,f 

2. 20% KCN 4- 2H2O NHa + H-COOK. 

Mercuric cyanide, Hg(CN) 2 , crystallizes in colourless prisms, 
is stable in the air, readily soluble in water, and excessively 
poisonous. Its aqueous solution is a non-electrolyte. Silver 
cyanide, AgON, forms a white flocculent precipitate closely 
resembling the chloride in appearance, but is soluble in hot 
concentrated nitric acid. 

Complex Cyanides. — The double cyanides, which are pro- 
duced by dissolving the insoluble metallic cyanides in a solu- 
tion of potassium cyanide, are divided into two classes. The 
members of the one class are decomposed again on the addition 
of dilute mineral acids, with separation of the insoluble cyanide 
and formation of hydrocyanic acid, e.g. KALg(CN) 2 ; K 2 Ni(CN) 4 . 
The gold and silver double salts are largely used in gold and 
silver electro-plating. The members of the other class are 
much more stable and do not evolve hydrocyanic acid; to this 
class belong potassium ferrocyanide, K 4 Fe(CN)g, |Fe(CN) 2 , 
4KCN], and Potassium ferricyanide, K 3 Fe(CN) 0 , [Fe(CN) 3 , 
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3KCN]. The members of this second class are often termed 
complex salts, and are the metallic salts of complex acids, e.g. 
hydroferrocyanic acid, H^FeCgNe, and hydroferricyanic acid, 
HgFeCgNe, which are formed when the salts are decomposed 
with mineral acids, and hence do not give reactions charac- 
teristic of the cyanide anion. Certain salts of the latter acid 
are not decomposed at all by dilute acids, for instance Prussian 
blue, but they are by caustic potash (which converts Prussian 
blue into Fe( 0 H )3 and K 4 FeCeNg). 

Potassium ferrocyanide, yellow jprussiate of potash, K 4 Fe(CN)Q 
4- SHgO, may be obtained by adding excess of potassium 
cyanide to a solution of ferrous sulphate, or by dissolving 
iron in a solution of cyanide of potassium, when hydrogen is 
evolved, thus: 

2KCN + Pe + 2 H 2 O = Pe(CN )2 + 2KOH + 

Ee(CN)2 + 4KCN - K4Ee(CN)e. 

The old commercial method consisted in fusing together 
scrap-iron, nitrogenous organic matter, and crude potassio 
carbonate. 

It is now usually manufactured from the hydrogen cyanide 
present in crude coal gas or the gas from coke ovens. The 
spent oxide used in the purification of coal gas contains Prus- 
sian blue (ferric ferrocyanide, p. 307). The spent oxide is 
heated with hot milk of lime, and the Prussian blue thus 
transformed into calcium ferrocyanide, from which the potas- 
sium salt can be prepared. 

Another method consists in passing the coal gas, before it 
has been subjected to dry purification, through an alkaline 
solution containing an iron salt. The sulphuretted hydrogen 
reacts with the iron salt, forming ferrous sulphide, and this 
with the hydrogen cyanide and alkali (potassium carbonate) 
yields potassium ferrocyanide: 

EeS + 6H0N + 2X^008 « K^FeCcNe + H^S + 200^ + 2HaO. 

It forms large, lemon-coloured monoclinic plates, which are 
stable in the air and easily soluble in water, but insoluble in 
alcohol. . Concentrated HCl yields hydro-ferrocyanic acid, 
H^FeCgNe, ^orm of white needles. With a solution 

of CuSO^, a red-brown precipitate of cupric ferrocyanide, or 
Hatchett's brown, CugFeCaNg, is thrown down, and with solu- 
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fcions of ferrous and ferric salts tlie well-known characteristic 
precipitates (see below). Chlorine oxidizes it to 

Potassium ferricyanide, red j>russiate of potash, EgFeCeNg, 
+ CI 2 = 2K3FeCeNe + 2KCL 

This crystallizes in long, dark-red, monoclirnc prisms which, 
are readily soluble in water. The solution decomposes when 
kept, and acts as a strong oxidizing agent in the presence of 
alkali, potassium ferrocyanide being reproduced, Hydro- 
ferricyanic acid, HgFeCgNe, forms unstable brown needles. 
In these complex cyanides the CN groups are arranged octa- 
hedrally around a central iron atom. 

Of industrial importance are the pigments Prussian Blue, 
ferric potassium ferrocyanide, KFe“^ [Fe^ (CN)^], from a ferric 
salt and a soluble ferrocyanide or a ferrous salt and a ferro- 
cyanide with aerial oxidation. 

Berlin Blue, ferric ferricyanide Fe™ [Fe“^ (CN)6], obtained 
by oxidation of Prussian blue (cf. Keggin and Miles, Nature, 
1936, 137, 577). 

Insoluble Prussian Blue, or TurnhulVs Blue, is a non-electro- 
lyte [Fe “ (CN)e]. 

Sodium nitro-prusside, Na 2 FeC 5 N 5 (NO) + 2 H 2 O, crystallizes 
in red prisms soluble in water, and yields a brilliant but tran- 
sient violet coloration with alkali sulphides. 


B. Halogen Compounds of Cyanogen 

Cyanogen chloride, CbN:C (Berthollet), is a colourless gas 
with an obnoxious odour, and boils at 15*5°. It is prepared by 
the action of chlorine upon mercuric cyanide or upon dilute 
aqueous hydrocyanic acid, CNH + CI 2 = CNCl -f* HCl. It 
polymerizes readily to cyanuric chloride, and yields sodium 
chloride and cyanate with aqueous sodium hydroxide. 

Cyanogen bromide, CNBr, forms transparent prisms, and is 
prepared by the action of sulphuric acid on a mixture of 
bromate, bromide, and cyanide of sodium: 

HBrOs + SHBr + 3HCN = 3BrCN + 3HBr + SH^O. 

Cyanogen iodide, CNI, forms beautiful white prisms, smelling 
intensely both of cyanogen and iodine, and subliming with the 
utmost ease (cf. Chattaway and Wadmore, J. C. S., 1902, 191). 

Cyanuric chloride, trichlorocyanogen, (CC^gNa, forms beau- 
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tiful white crystals with an unpleasant odour, and has rn.-pt. 
145° and b.-pt. 190°. 

For general discussion of urea, cyanic acid, cyamelide and 
cyanuric acid, cf. Ghattaway, J. C. S., 1912, 170; Werner, 
1913, 1010, 2275. 


C. Cyanic and Cyanuric Acids 

Cyanuric acid is formed when urea is heated, either alone 
ox in a stream of chlorine gas; and when this acid is distilled, 
and the vapour condensed in a freezing-mixture, cyanic acid, 
CNOH, is obtained as a mobile liquid of a pungent odour: 

CaNaOaHs = 3CNOH. 


It is exceedingly unstable; when taken out of the freezing- 
mixture it changes, with explosive ebullition, into a white 
porcelain-like mass which consists of cyanuric acid 70 per cent, 
and cyamelide 30 per cent. Potassium cyanate, CNOK, is pre- 
pared by the oxidation of an aqueous solution of potassium 
cyanide by means of permanganate; or by fusing potassium 
cyanide or yellow prussiate of potash with Pb 02 or MnOg; 
(CNK + 0 = CNOK). It crystallizes in white plates, readily 
soluble in water and alcohol. Ammonium cyanate, CNO 
(NII 4 ), forms a white crystalline mass, and is of especial 
interest on account of the readiness with which it changes 
into the isomeric urea, CO(NH 2)2 (Chap. XIII, C.). 

When these salts are decomposed with mineral acids, free 
cyanic acid is not formed, but its products of hydrolysis, viz. 
carbon dioxide and ammonia: 

CONH + H^O » CO, + NHj. 

This decomposition is avoided by the addition of dilute acetic 
acid (instead of hydrochloric), but in the latter case the cyanic 
acid changes into its polymer cyanuric acid, and the hydrogen- 
potassium salt of the latter slowly crystallizes out. 

When the hydrogen atom in the cyanic acid molecule is 
replaced by alkyl radicals, two distinct groups of compounds 
are possible. The derivatives which are constituted on the 
type N:C* 0 *R are termed the normal, and those on the type 
0:0:N*R the iso-compounds. 
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Ethyl isocyanate, cyanic ether, OrCsN'CHa^OHa, obtained 
when potassium cyanate is distilled with ethyl iodide or 
potassium ethyl-sulphate, is a colourless liquid of suffocating 
odour, distilling at 60°, and is decomposed by water. It does 
not behave as a typical ester, since when hydrolysed with acids 
or alkahs it yields ethylamine and carbon dioxide: 

Q:c:| Slt + :^ jQ - NH^Et + co*. 

Water, which acts in a similar manner, gives rise to the 
more complicated urea derivatives; ammonia and amines also 
produce derivatives of urea, and alcohol jdelds derivatives of 
carbamic acid (see Carbonic Acid Derivatives). 

The production of ethylamine as one of the products of 
hydrolysis is usually regarded as a strong argument in favour 
of the view that in the original isocyanate the ethyl group 
is attached to nitrogen and not to oxygen, e.g. 0:C:N’Et. 
It is questionable, however, whether free cyanic acid and 
cyanate of potassium possess analogous constitutions, since 
frequent observations have shown that the normal cyanic 
compounds readily change into the iso- (see below) ; theoretical 
considerations indeed make it more probable that cyanic acid 
has the constitution N’O-OH, according to which it appears 
as the normal acid, with cyanogen chloride as its chloride. 

Normal cyanic esters are not known (of. A,, 287, 310), 

Cyanurio acid, C 3 N 3 O 3 H 3 , (0^)3(011)3 (ScheeU), obtained 

by heating urea, or by the action of water on cyannric chloride, 
forms transparent prisms containing two molecules of water of 
crystallization. It effloresces in the air, and dissolves readily 
in hot water. It is a tribasic acid. The sodium salt is spar- 
ingly soluble in cone. NaOH; the (CU-NH 4 ) salt possesses a 
characteristic beautiful violet colour. Upon prolonged boiling 
with hydrochloric acid it is hydrolysed to CO 2 and WBlq, while 
phosphorus pentachloride converts it into cyanuric chloride. 

Offly one cyanuric acid is known and, owing to the fact 
that the N-methyl deriyative is obtained by the action of 
diazo-methane, is represented by the iso-structw; 

/ISTH-COv 

o:c< >3srH. 


(Compare also Hantzsch, B., 1906, 139.) 
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Cyanurio acid is a pseudo acid, as its salts and also chloride 
have the normal structure. The mercuric salt exists in two 
isomeric forms. 

Two distinct groups of alkyl derivatives are, however, 
known — ^normal cyanuric esters, e.g. ethyl cyanurate, 


EtOO 


- C(OEt)< 
'N = C(OEt) 


>N, 


which is formed by the action of ethyl iodide on silver cyanu- 
rate at the ordinary temperature, or by the action of sodium 
ethoxide on cyanogen chloride or cyanuric chloride, is readily 
changed into an isocyanuric ester, e.g. ethyl isocyanurate, 

/NEt - COv 
CO<: >NEt. 

\NEt CO/ 


These isocyanurates are often formed instead of the normal 
compounds if the temperature is not kept low, e.g. when a 
cyanurate is hestted with potassium ethyl-sulphate. They are 
further formed by the polymerization of the isocyanic esters, 
being thus obtained as by-products in the preparation of the 
latter. 

The constitution of the normal compounds is largely based 
on the fact that on hydrolysis they behave as normal esters 
and yield ethyl alcohol and cyanuric acid. The isocyanurates, 
on the other hand, usually yield primary amines, e.g. ethyl- 
amine, and hence presumably the alkyl group is attached to 
nitrogen in the isocyanurate molecule. 

For mixed normal iso-esters see Hantzsch and Bauer ^ B., 
1905, 1005. 


D. Thiocyanic Acid and its Derivatives 

Nearly every oxygen derivative of cyanogen has a sulphur 
analogue. (Clayton and Bann, C. and I., 1942, 420.) 

Potassium thiocyanate, -sulphocyanate, -sulphocyanide^ -rhod- 
anide, CNSK, is readily formed when potassium cyanide is 
fused with sulphur, or when an aqueous solution of KCN 
is evaporated with yellow ammonium sulphide. 

It is usually prepared by fusing potassium ferrocyanide with 
sulphur and potashes. It forms long colourless deliquescent 
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prisms, extremely soluble in water with, absorption of much 
heat, and also readily soluble in hot alcohol. Ammonium 
thiocyanate, CNS(NH 4 ), is formed when a mixture of carbon 
disulphide, concentrated ammonia, and alcohol {Millon) is 
heated, dithiocarbamate and trithiocarbonate of ammonia 
being formed as intermediate products: 

CS2 + NH3 - CNSH + HgS. 

It forms colourless deliquescent plates, readily soluble in 
alcohol, and when heated to 130°-14:0° is partially transformed 
into the isomeric thio-urea, just as ammonium cyanate is into 
urea. It precipitates silver thiocyanate, CNSAg(white), from 
solutions of silver salts, and is therefore employed in the 
titration of silver, with ferric sulphate as indicator; and it 
gives with ferric salts a dark blood-red coloration of am- 
monium ferrithiocyanate, 2Fe(C]LS[S)3, 9 NH 4 CNS, 4 H 2 O. 
This last reaction is exceedingly delicate. Mercurous thio- 
cyanate, HgCNS, is a white powder insoluble in water, which 
increases enormously in volume upon being burnt (Pharaoh’s 
serpents). The free thiocyanic acid, CNSH, as obtained by 
decomposing the mercurous salt with hydrochloric acid, is a 
pale-yellow liquid of pungent odour, but when pure is a 
colourless solid, m.-pt. 5°. The acid and its salts appear to 
have the normal structure H-S-CiF. At the ordinary tem- 
perature it polymerizes to a yellow amorphous substance, and 
decomposes in concentrated aqueous solution, with formation 
of persulphocyanic acid, (yellow crystals). 

Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes the thiocyanates 
with formation of carbon oxy-sulphide : CNSH + HgO 
-> COS + NHg; sulphuretted hydrogen decomposes them into 
carbon disulphide and ammonia: CNSH + HgS = CSg + NH 3 . 

The alkyl derivatives of thiocyanic acid exist in two distinct 
forms, corresponding with the normal and iso-cyanates. 

Normal Thiocyanates. — Ethyl thiocyanate, N-C-S-CHg- 
CH 3 , is obtained either ( 1 ) by the distillation of potassium 
ethyl-sulphate with potassium thiocyanate, or ( 2 ) by the 
action of cyanogen chloride upon ethyl merpaptide. It is a 
colourless liquid with a peculiar pungent odour of leeks, boils 
at 142°, and is almost insoluble in water. Alcoholic potash 
hydrolyses it in the normal manner, yielding ethyl alcohol 
and potassium thiocyanate; in other reactions, however, the 
alkyl radical remains united to sulphur; thus nascent hydrogen 
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tedlices it to mercaptan, and fuming nitric acid oxidizes it 
to etliyl-sulplionic acid. 

These reactions, combined with its formation from a mer- 
captide, indicate that the ethyl group is directly attached to 
sulphur, viz. CaHg-S-C'N. 

AUyl thiocyanate, NiC-S-CaHg, is a colourless liquid smell- 
ing of leeks. It bods at 161°, and when distilled is converted 
into the isomeric mustard oU. 

The iso-thiocyanates are usually known as mustard oils, 
and are more stable than the normal thiocyanates. They 
contain the alkyl radical attached to nitrogen, and not to 
sulphur (cf . Isocyanates), since on hydrolysis they yield primary 
amines, e.g.: 

S:c:NEt + 2H2O -= H2S + 00a + NHaEt, 

and also on reduction: 

S : 0 : NEt + 4 H « NHaEt + OHaS. 

The thiomethylene formed in this last reaction immediately 
polymerizes to (CH 2 S) 3 . The commonest iso-thiocyanate is 
allyl mustard oil, commonly known as mustard oil, since the 
odour and taste of mustard seeds {Sinafis niger) are due to 
this compound. It does not exist as such in the seeds, but 
is formed from a glucoside, potassium myronate, when the 
seeds are pulverized and left in contact with water. The 
reaction is a process of fermentation, and is due to the presence 
of an enzyme, myrosin, in the seeds (Chap. LXIX, D.): 

CioHiaOioXSaK - CeHiaOa KHSO4 + SCNC3H5. 

It is a liquid sparingly soluble in water and of exceedingly 
pungent odour, produces blisters on the skin, and boils at 
151°. It is also obtained by distilling allyl thiocyanate, 
owing to a molecular rearrangement, or by the action of 
carbon disulphide upon allylamine: 

CSa 4- NH^-CaHs - CSIN-CaHj + H^S. 

This reaction proceeds in two stages, a dithiocarbamate, 
CgHsNH-CS-SNHaCgHg, the allylamine salt of allyl-dithio- 
carbaMc acid being first formed, and this is changed into allyl 
iso-tMocyanate when distilled with mercuric chloride. (See 
Bithiocarbarmc acid, Chap, XIII, B.) 
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Ethyl iso-thiocyanate, CgHgNrCS (b.-pt. 134% and methyl 
iso-thiocyanate, GHgNrCS (solid, m.-pt, 34°, b.-pt. 119°), &c., 
closely resemble the allyl compound, and are obtained in an 
analogous maimer by the action of carbon disulphide upon 
ethylamine, methylamine, &c. 

The mustard oils are also obtained by distilling alkylated 
thio-ureas (Chap. XIII, D.) -with syrupy phosphoric acid, or 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid. 


E. Cyanamide and its Derivatives 


The Amide of Cyanic Acid. — Cyanamide, N-C-NHg, is 

formed by leading cyanogen chloride into an ethereal solution 
of ammonia, CNCl + 2 NH 3 = CN-NHg + NH 4 CI, or by the 
action of HgO upon thio-urea in aqueous solution (“ desul- 
phurization % NHg-CS-NHa == NG-NHg -h H^S. 

It is a colourless crystalline hygroscopic mass, readily 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It melts at 40°, and 
when heated to 150° changes into the polymeric dicyan-diamide 
with explosive ebullition; the same change occurs on evaporat- 
ing its solution or allowing it to stand. Dilute acids cause it 
to take up the elements of water, with formation of urea: 


+ HgO 



and it combines in an analogous manner with hydrogen sul- 
phide to thio-urea. When heated with ammonium salts, it 
yields salts of guanidine. 

Gyanamide behaves as a weak base, forming crystalline, 
easily decomposable salts with acids and, at the same time, 
as a weak acid, yielding a sodium salt, CX'XIINa, a lead and 
a silver salt, &c. The last is a yellow powder, and has the 
composition CNgAga- 

The calcium derivative of cyanamide, X^G-NGa, is manu- 
factured for use as a fertilizer, as, in the soil, the nitrogen 
becomes available for the plant in the form of ammonia. It is 
manufactured by passing air or nitrogen over calcium carbide 
at about 800°”1000°, 

CaOa + N* = CaCXa + C, 
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or by passing nitrogen over a mixture of lime and carbon 
heated to 2000°. An excess of carbon is used, and the crude 
product, which forms a black powder, contains 14-23 per cent 
of nitrogen. The presence of a small amount of calcium 
chloride accelerates the absorption of nitrogen by calcium 
carbide. 

For constitution cf. TTemer, J. C. S., 1915, 715; also 
Colson, 1917, 554. 

1. Methyl- and ethyl-cyanamides are prepared from methyl 
and ethyl thio-urea. Diefchyl-cyanamide, CN 2 (C 2 H 5 ) 2 , and its 
homologues are obtained by the action of alkyl iodides or sub 
phates on crude calcium cyanamide (B., 1911, 3149). Acids 
hydrolyse the ethyl compound to COg, NHg, and NH(C 2 H 5 ) 2 , 
hence it possesses the structure N;C*N(C 2 H 5 ) 2 : 

N;C*N(02H6)2 + 2H2O = NH3 + CO2 + NH(C2H5)2. 

2. Other cyanamide derivatives, which are chiefly known in 
the aromatic series, are derived from a hypothetical isomer 
of cyanamide, viz. carbo-di-imide, NH:C:NH; for instance, 
diphenyl-carhodiimide, C(NCeH 5 ) 2 . Boiling with acids like- 
wise decomposes them into COg and an amino, but the latter 
can only be a primary one. 


XIII. CAEBONIC ACID DEEIVATIVES 

Carbonic acid is a dibasic acid, forming two series of salts, e.g. 

/OH 

NagCOg and NaHCOg. The acid itself, CO 3 H 2 , = 0:C<f 

^OH, 

is unknown, but may be supposed to exist in the aqueous 
solution. It is the lowest hydroxy-acid i.e. it is 

homologous with glycollic acid, and may be regarded as 
hydroxy-formic acid. As both hydroxyls are linked to the 
same carbon atom, the non-existence of the free hydrate is 
readily understood (see p. 146, &c.). 

The salts of carbonic acid and several simple derivatives of 
carbon are usually treated of under inorganic chemistry. The 
esters, chlorides, and amides of carbonic acid, like the salts, 
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form two series. The normal compounds, e.g. CO(OC2H5)2, 
ethyl carbonate, COCI2, carbonyl chloride, and CO(NH[2)2> 
carbamide or urea, are well characterized, and are very similar 
to those of oxalic or succinic acid; the acid compounds, e.g. 
0B[*C0*0C2H5, ethyl hydrogen carbonate, 0 H*C 0 *C 1 , chloro- 
formic acid, and OH'CO'NHg, carbamic acid, on the other 
hand, are unstable in the free state, but form stable salts. 
Many mixed derivatives are known, e.g. ethyl carbamate, 
KH2*CO*OEt, which is an ester and an acid amide, analogous 
to ethyl oxamate (p. 271 ) ; Cl-CO-OCgHg, ethyl chloro-formate, 
which is an ester and an acid chloride. 


A. Esters 

Ethyl carbonate, CO(OC2H5)2, is formed by the action of 
ethyl iodide upon silver carbonate, or by the action of alcohol 
upon ethyl chloro-formate, and therefore indirectly from 
carbon oxy-chloride and alcohol: 

Cl-CO-OCaHs + O 2 H 5 OH == 00(00^)2 + HCL 

It is a neutral liquid of agreeable odour, lighter than water, 
and boils at 126 ®. 

Analogous methyl and propyl esters are known, and also 
esters containing two different alkyl groups. It is immaterial 
which alkyl is introduced first into the molecule, a proof of 
the symmetrical arrangement of the two hydroxyls. 

Ethyl hydrogen carbonate, HO-CO-O-CgHg, a type of an 
acid ester, corresponds exactly with ethyl hydrogen sulphate, 
but is much less stable, and only known in its salts. Potas- 
sium ethyl carbonate, KO’CO-OCgHg, is obtained by passing 
CO2 into an alcoholic solution of potassic ethoxide: CO2 
+ KOC2H5 = C03(C2H5)K. It crystallizes in ghsteyng 
mother-of-pearl plates, but is decomposed by water into 
potassium carbonate and alcohol. 

B. Chlorides of Carbonic Acid 

Carbon oxy-chloride. Carbonyl chloride, phosgene, COClg 
(J. Davy), is the true chloride of carbonic acid and is analogous 
to sulphuryl chloride, SO2CI2. It is obtained by the direct 
combination of carbon monoxide and chlorine in sunlight, or 
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preferably in the dark with activated charcoal as catalyst at 
100°-125®, and also by the oxidation of chloroform by means 
of chromic acid. It is a colourless gas, condensing to a liquid 
below +8®, of exceptionally suffocating odour, and is readily 
soluble in benzene or toluene. As an acid chloride it decom- 
poses violently with water into CO^ and HCl. It therefore 
transforms hydrated acids into their anhydrides, with separa- 
tion of water, and converts aldehyde into ethylidene chloride. 
It yields urea derivatives with secondary amines of the fatty 
series, and carbamic chlorides with secondary amines of the 
aromatic. It is used as a poison gas and also for various syn- 
theses. 

Chloro-formic acid,* Cl*CO‘OH, the half acid chloride of 
carbonic acid, is analogous to the so-called chloroxalic acid 
(p. 268), but is so unstable that it is unknown in the free state. 
Its esters, however, e.g. ethyl chloro-formate, Cl-CO-OOgHg, 
may be prepared by the action of carbon oxy-chloride upon 
alcohols {Dumas, 1833) : 

COCI 2 + CjHgOH « Cl'CO'OCA + HCl. 

The ethyl ester is a volatile liquid of very pungent odour, 
which boils at 93®. It reacts as an acid chloride, being decom- 
posed by water, and is of synthetical value for introducing 
the carboxyl group into many compounds. 

The esters and acid chlorides just described are derived 
from ordinary carbonic acid, H2CO3, the analogue of meta- 
silicic acid, HgSiOg. Although an ortho-carbonic acid itself, 
C(0H)4, is unknown, certain derivatives are readily prepared. 
Carbon tetrachloride may be regarded as the chloride of ortho- 
carbonic acid. It is much more^ stable than ordinary acid 
chlorides, and at high temperatures only is it decomposed 
by alkalis, yielding alkali chloride and carbonate. 

The esters of ortho-carbonic acid, e.g. ethyl ortho-carbonate, 
C(0C2Hg)4, are readily obtained by the action of sodium alco- 
holates on chloropicrin (p. 107). They are colourless oils with 
fragrant odours. The ethyl ester boils at 158®, and the propyl 
at 224®. When hydrolysed, they yield an alkali carbonate and 
the alcohol. 


* Often erroneously called chlorocarbonic acid. 
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C. Amides of Carbonic Acid 

The normal amide of carbonic acid is urea or carbamide, 
NHa-CO'NHg, the amic acid is carbamic acid, HO-CO-NB^. 
Imido-carbonic acid, HN:C(OH) 2 , would be an imide of car- 
bonic acid, but it is only known in its derivatives {Sanimeyer), 

The amidine of carbonic acid is guanidine. The ortho- 
amide ’’ of carbonic acid, which would possess the formula 
C(NH 2 ) 4 > is unknown; when it might be expected, guanidine 
and ammonia are formed instead. 

The modes of formation of urea and of carbamic acid are 
exactly analogous to those of the amides in general: 

1. By the action of ammonia upon ethyl carbonate: 

C0(0C2H5)* + SNHs - CO(NH5j)a + 

C0(0C2H5)2 + NHg « NHj'CO-OCA + 

2. By the abstraction of the elements of water from car- 
bonate or carbamate of ammonia. Dry carbon dioxide and 
ammonia combine together directly to ammonium carbamate 
the so-called anhydrous carbonate of ammonia, NH^'CO* 
ONH4, which is transformed into urea when heated to 135®, 
or when exposed to the action of an alternating current of 
electricity: 

NHa-CO ONH4 « CO(NHjj) 2 + HjO. 

3. By the action of ammonia upon carbonyl chloride and its 
derivatives : 

COClj + 4NH5 - CO(NHa)j + 2NH4CI. 

CO(OOjH6)C1 *+ 2NH3 - 00(00^)1®, + NH4CL 

Carbamic acid, NH2’C0’0H, is known only in the form 
of derivatives; the ammonium salt, ]N’H 2 *CO*ONH 4 , forms a 
white mass, and dissociates at 60° into 2N'H3 -f CO 2 . Its 
aqueous solution does not precipitate a solution of calcium 
chloride at the ordinary temperature; but when boded it is 
hydrolysed to the carbonate, and calcium carbonate is then 
thrown down. 

Urethane, Ethyl carbamate, NHg’CO^OCgHg, is formed 
according to method 8, and by the direct mhon of cyanic 
acid with alcohol; also from urea nitrate and sodium nitrite 
in presence of alcohol. It forms large plates, is readily 
soluble ia water, melts at 50°, and boils at 184°. It acts 
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as a soporific, and on liydrolysis with alkali yields the alkali 
carbonate, ammonia and ethyl alcohol. One of its hydrogen 
atoms is replaceable by sodium. Urethane may be employed 
instead of cyanio acid for certain synthetic reactions. Methyl 
and propyl esters are also known. 

Carhamic chloride, NHa-CO-Cl, obtained by the action of 
hydrogen chloride upon cyanic acid {Wohler) , and of carbonyl 
chloride upon ammonium chloride at 400°, forms long, com- 
pact, colourless needles of pungent odour. M.-pt. 50°, b.-pt. 
61°~62°. It reacts violently with water, amines, &o., and 
serves for the synthesis of organic acids (see these). 

Ethyl imido-dicarboxylate, NH(C 02 C 2 H 5 ) 2 , is the imide 
corresponding with the amide urethane. It may be prepared 
from the sodium compound of urethane and ethyl chloro- 
formate. It forms colourless crystals, melting at 50°. By 
the exchange of one ethoxy (OC 2 H 5 ) group for an amido (NHg) 
group, it gives rise to allophanic ester, and by the exchange of 
two, to biuret (see p. 327). 

Urea, Carbamide, C 0 (NH 2 ) 2 , was first found in urine in 
1773. It is contained in the urine of mammals, birds, and 
some reptiles, and also in other animal fluids. An adult man 
produces about 30 gm. daily, and it may be regarded as the 
final decomposition product formed by the oxidation of the 
nitrogenous compounds in the organism. 

It has been shown that ammonium cyanate and urea are 
formed when a very dilute solution of glucose (Chap. XIV, A.) 
in strong ammonia is oxidized. Larger yields are obtained by 
oxidizing an ammoniacal solution of formaldehyde. It is 
possible that this represents the changes which take place in 
the animal system, viz. glucose ^ formaldehyde ammonium 
cyanate carbamide (Fosse, C, E., 1919, 168, 164). 

It may be prepared by the action of ammonia on ethyl car- 
bonate, ethyl carbamate, or phosgene, and synthetically by the 
molecular transformation of ammonium cyanate, by warming 
its aqueous solution or allowing it to stand (of. pp. 1 and 308) : 

N: C-ONH^ XHa-OO-NHa. 

The reaction is reversible, and hence the process is never 
complete. When equilibrium is reached, particularly in the 
presence of excess of ammonia, only a very small amount of 
imtransformed cyanate is left, and the equilibrium is practically 
independent of the temperature. The reaction has been shown 
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to be a typical bimolecular one (Walker and Hamhly, J. C. S., 
1895, 746). 

The reaction is represented as follows by Chattaway (J. C. S., 
1912, 170. Compare also Werner, ibid. 1913, 1010, 2275; 
1914, 926): 

NHi-isr : 0 : 0 HN : c : 0 + NH 3 HN : c(oh)nh 3 


It is manufactured in Germany from NII 3 and COg. It is 
also manufactured by the addition of water to cyanamide 
with the aid of dilute sulphuric acid, the removal of the acid 
by the addition of chalk and evaporation to dryness (C. and M, 
Eng., 1925, 791). It can also be obtained by the action of 
liquid CO 2 on liquid ammonia and the process can be made 
continuous (J. I. E. C., 1930, 289). 

Eour difierent structures have been suggested for urea: 



Amide 


n Ho a 




Enol 


+ 



Zwitterion 


IV HN 



Cyclic 


(Of. Taylor and Baker, Org. Chem. of Nitrogen, Oxford, 1937 ; 
Bergmann and Weizman, Trans Far., 1938, 783.) 

Dipole moment determinations point to III as the most 
probable structure for urea and also for thio-urea. In alkyl 
and particularly dialkyl-ureas and thio-ureas the tendency to 
ion formation is much less marked. The Raman effect points 
to the presence of the C:N group and X-ray examination 
points to a symmetrical structure, probably 



It is interesting to note that when urea and its homologues 
are methylated by means of methyl sulphate 0 -methyl deriva- 
tives, e.g. HN:C(NH 2 )OMe, are formed {Werner). 

It crystallizes in long rhombic prisms or needles, has a 
cooling taste, is very readily soluble in water, also in alcohol, 
but not in ether. It melts at 132°, sublimes in vacuo without 
decomposition, and when strongly heated yields ammonia, 
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cyanuric acid, biuret, and ammelide. As an amide it is readily 
Hydrolysed by boiling with alkalis or acids, or by superheating 
with water (cf . Fawsitt, J. C, S., 1904, 1581 ; 1905, 494) : 

CO(NHa)j « 00^ + 2 HN 3 . 

It forms a definite compound with Hydrogen peroxide. 

Nitrous acid reacts with it to produce carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and water: 

CO(NH2)a + mO^K » CO 2 + 2Na + SH^O. 

Sodium Hypochlorite and Hypobromite act in a similar 
manner {Davy, Knop), and Hufner's method of estimating urea 
quantitatively depends upon the measurement of the nitrogen 
evolved. Urea also reacts with bromine and alkalis in much 
the same manner as the lower acid amides {Hofmann reaction, 
p. 211 and Chap. XXXVIII, 0.2), yielding carbon dioxide and 
the amine, Hydrazine (0. Z., 1905, i, 1227), which is best 
removed by the addition of benzaldehyde. Urea is readily 
estimated by conversion into ammonia, either by heating with 
pure crystallized magnesium chloride and a little hydrochloric 
acid or by means of an enzyme (a urease) contained in soya 
beans. 

Urea reacts with an aqueous solution of chlorine, yielding 
the dichloro-derivative C 0 (NHC 1 ) 2 . With acids this forms 
nitrogen trichloride, and with ammonia it yields diurea or 
yNH'NHv 

paraurazine, CO<f ^CO {Chattawayy J. C. S., 1909, 

\nh-nh/ 

129, 235). When warmed with alcoholic potash to 100®, urea 
is converted into cyanate of potassium and ammonia. 

The basic character of the amino groups is greatly weakened 
in urea by the presence of the negative carbonyl. Among 
the salts of urea with acids may be mentioned urea nitrate, 
CON 2 H 4 , HNO3, which crystallizes in glistening white plates, 
readily soluble in water, but only slightly in nitric acid; also 
the chloride, oxalate, and phosphate. But like acetamide, 
urea also forms salts with metallic oxides, especially with mer- 
curic oxide, e.g. CON 2 H 4 , 2HgO; finally, it yields crystalline 
compounds with salts, e.g. urea sodium chloride, CONgH^, 
NaOl, HgO (glistening prisms), and urea silver nitrate, 
CON 2 H 4 , AgNOg (rhombic prisms). The precipitate which 
is obtained on adding mercuric nitrate to a neutral aqueous 
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solution of urea has the formula 2CON2H4, Hg(N03)2, 3HgO and 
upon its formation depends Liebig's method for titrating urea. 

Isomeric with urea is the amidoxime, isuret or methane 
amidoxime, NH:CH*NH*OH, which is obtained from HCN 
and NHgOH; it crystallizes in prisms (see p. 217). 

Closely related to carbamide, NHa'CO'NHg, is semicar- 
bazide or semihydrocarbazide, NH2*CO-NH*]Sr]S2, which is 
the half amide and half hydrazide of carbonic acid. It may 
be prepared from potassium cyanate and hydrazine hydrate. 
It is a basic substance, melts at 96®, and is usually met with 
in the form of its hydrochloride. It reacts with aldehydes 
and ketones in much the same manner as phenyl-hydrazine, 
yielding condensation products known as semicarbazones: 

CeHg-CO-CHa + NHa-NH-CO-NHa 

= H 2 O + CeH5-C(CH3):N-NH-CO-NH2, 

which crystallize well, and have well-defined melting-points 
(see p. 160). 

Alkylated ureas are obtained by the exchange of the amido- 
hydrogen atoms for one or more alkyl radicals. 

They are produced by Wohler's synthetical method, viz. by 
the combination of cyanic acid with amines, or of cyanic esters 
with ammonia or amines, thus: 

CO-NCaHg + NHa-CjHg = CO(NH-C2H6)2. 

Also from amines and carbon oxy-chloride. As examples may 
be mentioned: 

Methyl xirea, NHa'CO-NHMe; a-Diethyl urea, CO(NHEt)2. 

Ethyl urea, NHa-CO-NHEt; jS-Eiethyl urea, NHg-OO-lSI'Eta. 

Certain of them closely resemble urea; others, however, are 
liquid and volatilize without decomposition. Their constitution 
follows very simply from the nature of the products which 
are formed on hydrolysis; thus a-diethyl urea breaks up into 
carbon dioxide and ethylamine, and the jS-compound into 
carbon dioxide, ammonia, and diethylamine, in accordance 
with the generalization enunciated on p. 114, that alkyl radi- 
cals which are directly united to nitrogen are eliminated as 
amines on hydrolysis. 

Acyl Derivatives. — ^By the entrance of acyl radicals into 
urea, its acid derivatives or ureides are formed. These are 
formed by the action of acid chlorides or anhydrides upon 

( B 480 ) 13 
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urea, or by the action of pbospborns oxy-cHoride upon the 
salts of urea with organic acids. The simple ureides correspond 
in many respects with acid amides or anilides, have neither 
distinctly acid nor basic properties, and may be hydrolysed to 
the acid and urea or its products of decomposition (p. 320). 
To this class belong acetyl urea, NHg-CO-NH-CO'CHg, and 
aUophanic acid, NHg-CO’NH-COgH. Hydroxy-monobasic 
acids also form ureides, not only in virtue of their acidic 
nature, but as alcohol and acid at the same time, thus : 


^NHCHa-COaH 

Hydantoic acid, CO<( 

^NH^, 

/NH-CHj 

Hydantoin, CO<( I 

\NH*CO, 


yNH'CHCHa 
Lactyl urea, CO<f I 

\NH*CO. 


Hydantoin or glycolyl urea (needles, neutral) and hydantoic 
acid or glycolurio acid (prisms), are derivatives of glycollic acid; 
the former on hydrolysis yields hydantoic acid, which in its 
turn is broken up into COg, NH 3 , and glycocoll. They are 
obtained from certain uric acid derivatives (e.g. allantoin) by 
the action of hydriodic acid, and also synthetically, for in- 
stance, hydantoic acid from glycocoll and cyanic acid. A 
methyl-hydantoin, C 3 H 3 (CH 3 )N 2025 results from the partial 
hydrolysis of creatinine (p. 335), being replaced by 0. 

Numerous substituted hydantoins are formed by the action 
of hypochlorites or hypobromites on dialkylated malonamides, 
e.g. diethylmalonamide, CEt 2 (CONH 2 ) 2 > gives diethylhydan- 
toin, and by other methods (cf. Thorpe's Die., II, 633). 

Just as the dibasic acids — oxalic, malonic, tartronic, and 
mesoxalic — ^yield amides with ammonia, so with urea they form 
compounds of an amidic nature. In such reactions either two 
molecules of water are eliminated, so that no carboxyl remains 
in the compound, or only one molecule is eliminated and a 
carboxyl group is retained. In the former case the so-called 
cyclic ureides are obtained, and in the latter the ureido-acids, 
e.g. from oxalic acid, parabanic and oxaluric acids: 

COOH .NH-CO .NHa 

(IjO-OH ^ \NH-CO-CO,H 

Oxalic acid Cyclic ureide (parabanic acid) Ureido-acid (oxaluric acid) 
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In an analogous manner tiie ureide barbituric acid, C4H4N20g, 
is derived from malonic acid, tbe ureide dialuric acid, C4H4N2O4, 
from tartronic acid, and the ureide alloxan, C4H2N2O4, and 
ureido-acid alloxanic acid, C4H4N2O5, from mesoxalic acid. 
These are solid and, for the most part, beautifully crystallizing 
compounds of a normal amidic character, and therefore readily 
hydrolysed to urea (or CO2 and NHg) and the respective acid. 
The ureido-acids may be regarded as half-hydrolysed ureides, 
and may be prepared from the latter in this manner. As they 
contain a carboxyl group, they still possess acidic properties. 

The constitution of the various cyclic ureides and ureido- 
acids follows in most cases from the products they yield on 
hydrolysis, and also from their synthetical methods of for- 
mation and their relationships to one another. 

Some of these ureides are obtained synthetically from urea 
and the requisite acid often in the presence of phosphorus 
oxy-chloride, e.g.- malonyl-urea (barbituric acid), 



from urea and malonic acid. Many can be obtained by the 
oxidation of various complex natural products, e.g. alloxan or 
parabanic acid by oxidizing uric acid with nitric acid. 

Most of the ureides have the character of moderately strong 
acids. Since this acid character is not to be explained, as in 
the case of the ureido-acids, by the presence of carboxyl 
groups, it is probably due to the presence of NH groups 
attached to CO. This explains, for instance, why parabanic 
acid is a strong dibasic acid. 

Only a few of the more important among these compounds 
can be discussed here. The names given to the majority of 
them have no relationship to their constitution, and were as- 
signed to them before the constitutions had been determined. 

.NH-CO 

Parabanic acid, Oxalyl urea, CO<f | , is prepared 

^NH-CO 

by the action of nitric acid upon uric acid, or of oxalyl chloride 
on urea, and crystallizes in needles or prisms soluble in water 
and alcohol. The salts, e.g. CgHKNgOg, CgAgaNgOg, are un- 
stable, being converted by water into salts of oxaluric acid, 
NHa-CO-NH-CO-COgH, which crystallize well. 
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A methyl-parabaBic acid. 


acid, the 


/NMe*CO 
CO/ i 
\NH- 
so-called 


I 5 aad a di« 
~CO 

cholestropliane 


are also known. The former is prepared by 


metliyl-parabamc 
/NMe-CO 
00/ I 
\NMe-CO 

the action of nitric acid upon methyl-uric acid, and crystal- 
lizes in prisms, while the latter is obtained from theine with 
nitric acid or chlorine water, and also by the methylation of 
parabanic acid, i.e. from the silver salt and methyl iodide. It 
crystallizes in plates and distils without decomposition. 
/NH*C(0H3) 


Methyl-uracyl, 






\nh-co /" 


CH, is produced by the 


action of urea upon acetoacetic ester, water and alcohol being 
eliminated. When it is treated with nitric acid, a nitro-group 
enters the molecule, and the methyl group is oxidized to 
carboxyl, thus forming 5-nitro-uracyl-4-carboxylic acid, 


CO<^ 




NH-CO- 


\0{NO,). 


This in its turn can give up carbon dioxide and pass into 

5-nitro-uracyl, 




(NO,), 


which yields upon reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid 
5-amino-uracyl and isobarbituric acid, b-hydroxy-uracyl, 



This last is oxidized by bromine water to isodialuric acid, 



C(OH), 


from which uric acid may be synthesized by warming with 
urea and sulphuric acid (see p. 328). 



AiLOXAIif 


m 


.NH-CO. 

Barbituric acid* Malonyl urea, CO<f 


■2. crys- 


tallizes in large coloarless prisras (+2H2O) {E x 10® = 10 ). 
Tbe tydrogen atoms of the methylene group are reactive (cf. 
ethyl malonate), and can be replaced by bromine, -^02, :N-OH, 
metals, &c. The metallic radicals in their turn can be 
replaced by alkyl groups. The dimethyl derivative when 
hydrolysed yields carbon dioxide, ammonia, and dimethyl- 
malonic acid, thus indicating that the methyl groups have 
replaced the methylene hydrogen atoms. The i^c-nitroso 
,NH-CO. 

derivative, C 0 <f ^:N-OH, violuric acid, can also 

\NH‘C0/ 

be obtained by the action of hydroxylamine on alloxan, and 
on reduction yields amino-barbituric acid (uramil), from which 
pseudouric and uric acids have been synthesized (p. 328 ). 
Diethylbarbituric acid (verorial or barbital) and Ethylphenyl- 
barbituric acid, C0(lsrH‘C0)2CEtPh, luminal are used as 
soporifics, and yield metallic (sodium) derivatives used for 
the same purpose. 

.NH-CO. 

Dialuric acid, Tartronyl urea, C 0 <f NOH-OH, crys* 

tallizes in colourless needles ox prisms which redden in the 
air. It is a strong dibasic acid, and on oxidation yields allox- 
antin. 

,NH*CO. 

Alloxan, Mesoxalyl urea, CO<; /CO, may be pre- 

\nh-co/ 


pared from uric acid by oxidation with cold HISTOg. It forms 
large colourless glistening rhombic prisms (H-iHgO), is readily 
soluble in water, and has strongly acidic properties. It colours 
.the skin purple-red, and with ferrous sulphate solution pro- 
duces an indigo-blue colour. It combines with NaHSOg, and 
readily changes into alloxantin. The corresponding ureido- 
acid, alloxanic acid, NHg-CO-NH-CO-CO-COgH, which alloxan 
yields even with cold alkali, forms a radiating crystalline 
mass readily soluble in water. Methyl- and di-methyl-aUoxan 
are also known, and may be obtained by the action of nitric 
acid upon methyl-uric acid and cafieine respectively. 

The diureide alloxantin, C8H4O7N4, stands midway in 
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composition between tartronyl- and mesoxaljl-nrea, by the 
combination of which it is formed. It may also be obtained 
by the action of HgS on alloxan, or directly from uric acid 
and HNO 3 . It crystallizes in small hard prisms (d-SHgO), 
which become red in air containing ammonia, their solution 
acquiring a deep-blue colour on the addition of ferric chloride 
and ammonia. The tetramethyl derivative, amalic acid, 
C 8 (CH 3 ) 4 N 407 , is obtained by oxidizing theine with chlorine 
water, and forms colourless crystals which redden the skin 
and whose solution is turned violet-blue by alkali. Both these 
compounds yield, upon oxidation, first alloxan or its dimethyl 
derivative, and then parabanic or dimethyl-parabanic acid. 
Alloxantin probably has the constitution: 


/NH-COv /CO-NHv 

CO<: >CH'0‘C{0H)< >CO. 

X-Nnr.no/ xco-nh/ 


When heated with ammonia it is converted into murexide, 
the acid ammonium salt of purpuric acid, CgEgNeOs; this is 
the acid form of barbituryl iminoalloxan: 



(J. pr., 1905 [ii], ’IB, 449), which is formed when uric acid is 
evaporated with dilute nitric acid, and ammonia added to the 
residue; this constitutes the ‘‘murexide test” for uric acid. 
Murexide crystallizes in four-sided plates or prisms (d-HgO) 
of a golden-green colour, which dissolve to a purple-red solu- 
tion in water and to a blue one in potash. The free acid is 
incapable of existence. 

AUantoin is a diureide of glyoxylic acid, of the constitution 
/NH-CH-NH-CO-NHa 
\NH-CO, 

and is found in the allantoic liquid of the cow, the urine of 
sucking calves, &;c. It forms glistening prisms, and can be 
synthesized from its components. 

Biuret, NHg-CO-NH-CO-NHa, is obtained by heating urea 
at 160® (for mechanism cf. WerneTj J, C. S., 1913, 2278). 

2NH2*CO-NHa » NH3 + NH(C0*NH3),. 
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It crystallizes in white needles (d-HgO), and is readily 
soluble in water and alcohol. The alkaline solution gives a 
beautiful violet-red coloration on the addition of a little cupric 
sulphate — the “biuret reaction”. Biuret is also formed by 
the action of ammonia upon the aUophanic esters, crystalline 
compounds sparingly soluble in water, which are prepared 
from urea and chloro-carbonic esters, thus: 

C0(NH2)2 -h CI-COAHs = NH^-CONH-COAHs + HCl. 


AUophanic acid itself is not known in the free state, as it 
immediately breaks up into urea and carbon dioxide. Biuret 
may be regarded as its amide. 

The Purine Group {E. Fischer, B., 1899, 435; 1902, 2564). — 
A number of relatively complex cyclic diureides derived from 
1 molecule of hydroxy dibasic acids and 2 of urea are known. 
One of the most important of these is uric acid. 

The parent substance of this group of compounds is purine. 

Purine: 

iN=CH^ 
aCH cC*NH\8 
sN — c — 

4 9 


is usually obtained from uric acid I, which reacts with phos- 
phorus oxy-chloride as the tautomeric trihydroxy purine II: 


NH-CO 
I CO 

(3)NHCNH/ ’ 
(9) 


N==C-OH 

II C-OHC;NHXc.oh, 
N 0— 


yielding the corresponding trichlorpurine III: 

N=CC1 
III CQl C-] 

N— <3— N-^ 


and this on reduction yields purine itself. It is a colourless 
crystalline compound, melts at 217®, and is both an acid and a 
base. It dissolves readily in water, and is not easily oxidized. 
The atoms of the ring are usually numbered as indicated. 

Uric acid is the keto form of 2 : 6 : S-trihydroxy-purine, and 
has the constitutional formula I above. 

Uric acid and many other compounds containing the 
•NH-CO* group, as tautomeric substances, behave in certain 
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reactions as ketonic compounds and in other reactions as hj- 
droxylic derivatives, i.e. they exhibit keto-enolic tantomerism. 

It is a common constituent of the urine of most carnivorous 
animals, whereas that of herbivorous animals contains hippuric 
acid. The average human excretes about 0-6 gm. per diem. 
It is also found in the blood and muscle juices of the same 
animals. Human blood contains about 30 mg. per litre. 
It is the oxidation product of the nucleic acids of food and 
the nucleo-proteins of the tissues. These give rise to the four 
purine bases guanine (2-aminO“6-oxy-) adenine (6-amino-) 
hypoxanthine (6-oxy-) and xanthine (2 : 6-dioxy-purme). It is 
also contained in the excrement of birds, serpents, and insects, 
and in guano. 

Syntheses, — 1. By heating glycocoll with urea (HorbaczewsIc% 
B., 1882, 2678). 

2. By heating isodialuric acid (p. 325) with urea and concen- 
trated sulphuric acid {R. Behrend and 0. Roosen^ A., 251, 235): 


NH-CO 
CO C-OH . 
NH-&0H 


NH-CO 


HgN/ NH-O-NH 


^CO + 2H2O. 


3. By heating cyano-acetic acid with urea {Trauhe^ B., 1891, 
34:19; 1900, 3035). 

4. By heating pseudouric acid with hydrochloric acid when 
water is eliminated {E, Fischer , B., 1897, 559): 

NH'CO NHCO 

CO CH-NH-CO-NHa = H^O + CO 6 nH\ qq 
NH'CO NH.O'NH/ ’ 


The pseudo acid is obtained as the potassium salt by the 
condensation of amino-barbituric acid (p. 325) with potassium 
cyanate (Baeyer): 

NH-CO NH-CO 

CO CH-NHa + HCNO - CO CH-NH-CO-NHa. 

NH-CO NH-CO 


It is usually prepared from guano and the excrement of 
serpents, and crystallizes in small plates; is almost insoluble 
in water, and quite insoluble in alcohol or ether. Uric acid 
is a weak dibasic acid; its common salts are the acid ones, 
replacement of H in (3) and then in (9), e.g. a 
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powder sparingly soluble in water. The lithiinn and piper- 
azine salts are somewhat more soluble, and hence are used in 
medicine for removing uric acid from the human system. 
The accumulation of uric acid in the system produces various 
diseases: gout due to deposition of the acid in the joints, 
stones in bladder, kidneys, &:c., due to formation of the solid 
crystals, different types of rheumatism, &c. 

When the two lead salts are treated with methyl iodide, 
methyl- and dimethyl uric acids are obtained, both of which 
are weak dibasic acids, since they still contain replaceable 
imido-hydrogen atoms. 

Constitution . — The constitutional formula, given above, was 
first proposed by Medicus, and afterwards proved to be correct 
by E. Fischer (A., 215, 253). The more important arguments 
used were: (1) Uric acid yields alloxan and urea when 
cautiously oxidized, indicating that it contains the 6 mem- 
bered pyrimidine ring condensed with a carbonic acid deriva- 
tive. Another product formed , on oxidation is parabanic 
acid, thus proving the presence of the 5 membered imina- 
zole ring; (2) uric acid contains four imido groups, since, 
by the introduction of four methyl groups, one after the 
other, four niono-methyl, various di- and trimethyl, and one 
fcetramethyl uric acids are obtained. When the tetramethyl 
acid is hydrolysed with concentrated hydrochloric acid all the 
nitrogen is eliminated as methylamine, and thus each methyl 
group is probably attached to a nitrogen atom; (3) dimethy- 
luric acid yields methylalloxan and methylurea on oxidation. 

Uric acid is usually recognized by its sparing solubility, and 
by its giving the murexide test. 

Xanthine, 2 : Q-Dihydroxy-jpurine^ or the corresponding keto 
form: 


NH-CO 
CO C*NH 

Xanthine 


NHOO 
GH C-NH 
N— 0— N- 

Hypoxanthine 


CH, 


may be obtained by the reduction of uric acid with sodium 
amalgam, or by the action of nitrous acid on guanine (2-amino- 
6-oxypurine). It is a white amorphous mass, and is both basic 
and acidic. The lead salt, C 5 H 2 Pb]Sr 402 , is converted into 
theobromine by methyl iodide. (Cf. B., 1897, 2235; 1900, 
3035.) When oxidized it yields the same products as uric acid. 

( B 480 ) 13 « 
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For details of oxidation with hydrogen peroxide of. Venable and others, J. A. C. S., 1917, 1750,* 1918, 1099, 1120. 
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HypoxantMne, Sarcine, or Q-oxy-purine, is sparingly soluble 
in water and closely resembles xantLine. 

Theobromine, 3 : 7-DimethyhxantJiiney 


NH-CO 
CO CNMe 


NMe-d 


Theobromine 


NMe-CO 
CO C-NMe' 
NMe-C — 

Caffeine 


occurs in the beans of cacao; it is a crystalline powder of 
bitter taste, and is only sparingly soluble in water and alcohol. 
It forms salts both as a base and as an acid. The silver salt, 
C7H7AgN402, when treated with CH3I, yields cafEeine or 
theine, 1:3: 74rimethyl-xanthine, which occurs in tea (2-4 per 
cent), coffee, and various plants. (For synthesis from dimethyl 
urea and malonic acid see Fischer ^ B., 1895, 3137; 1899, 435; 
from cyanoacetic acid, 1900, 3035.) It crystallizes (+H 2 O) 
in beautiful long glistening silky needles of faintly bitter taste, 
which are sparingly soluble in cold water and alcohol, and can 
be sublimed. The salts are readily decomposed by water. 
Chlorine oxidizes it to dimethyl-alloxan and monomethyl-urea. 
Theophylline, 1 : Z-dimethyl-xanthine, also occurs in tea. 

Guanine, 2-amino-6'-oxy-purine, or 2-ammo-hypoxanthine, and 
adenine, Z-amino^purine, both contain amino-groups, and are 
thus basic substances. Both compounds, together with xan- 
thine and hypoxanthine, are formed by the decomposition of 
the nucleic acids and other complex compounds contained in 
the animal system. The constitution follows largely from 
(1) basic properties, (2) their conversion respectively into 
xanthine and hypoxanthine by the aid of nitrous acid, and 
(3) from their oxidation products. 

A summary of some of the more important ureides which* 
can be obtained from uric acid are tabulated on p. 330. 

For other uric acid derivatives cf. Biltz, A., 1916, 413 , 
1-206; 1917, 414 , 54. 


D. Sulphur Derivatives of Carbonic Acid 

In addition to most of the carbonic acid derivatives which 
have been described, there exist analogous compounds in which 
the oxygen is wholly or partially replaced by sulphur. Many 
of these again are unstable in the free state, from the fact of 
their being too readily hydrolysed to COg, COS, or CSg, but 
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tliey are known as salts, or at least as esters. Some of tlie 
latter are sulplmr esters, e.g. CO(SEt) 2 , and as such on hydro- 
lysis yield mercaptans and not alcohols. 

Various mono-, di-, and tri-thio-derivatives of carbonic acid 
are known, according as 1, 2, or 3 of the oxygen atoms are 
replaced by sulphur. 

Many of the tbio-acids react as tautomeric substances, and 
give rise to isomeric alkyl derivatives in exactly the same 
manner as hydrocyanic, cyanic, and thiocyanic acids. 

Thiophosgene, Thiocarbonyl chloride, CSClg. When chlorine 
is allowed to act upon carbon disulphide, there is first formed 
the compound CClg-SCl, which is converted into thiophosgene 
by SnClg. It is a red, mobile, strongly fuming liquid of 
sweetish taste, which attacks the mucous membrane, and boils 
at 73°. In its chemical behaviour it closely resembles phosgene, 
but is much more stable towards water than the latter, being 
only slowly decomposed even by hot water. With ammonia it 
yields ammonium thiocyanate and not thiocarbamide. 

Thiocarhonic Acids. — Tri-thiocarbonic acid is made up of 
the constituents CS 2 + HgS, so that carbon disulphide is its 
thio-anhydride, while the di-thiocarbonic acids contain the 
elements of CSg + HgO or of COS +■ HgS, and the mono- 
acids those of COS 4- H 2 O or of COg 4- H 2 S. We find accord- 
ingly that CSg combines with Na 2 S to CSgNag, sodium tri- 
thiocarbonate, with KSCgHg to CS(SC 2 H 5 )SK, with KOCgHg 
(i.e. an alcoholic solution of potash) to CS(OC 2 H 5 )SK, potas- 
sium xanthate. In a similar manner COS and CSClg combiue 
with mercaptides and alcoholates. 

Tri-thiocarbonic acid, CS 3 H 2 , is a brown oil, insoluble 
in water, and readily decomposed, and its ethyl ester, 
S:C(SC 2 H 5 ) 2 , a liquid boiling at 240°. 

/OC2H5 

Potassium xanthate, S:C<; , obtained by the action 

\SK 

of potassium ethoxide, (KOHd-CgHgOH), on carbon disulphide, 
crystallizes in beautiful colourless needles, very readily soluble 
in water, less so in alcohol. A solution of cupric sulphate 
throws down cupric xanthate as a yellow unstable precipitate, 
hence the name. It is employed in indigo printing. The free 
xanthic acid, ethyl hydrogen di-thiocarbonate, S:C(0Et)*SH, 
is an oil insoluble in water, and decomposes at so low a tem- 
perature as 25° into carbon disulphide and alcohol 
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Thioearbamic Acids. — ^Di-thiocarbamic acid, NHg-CS-SH, 
is formed as ammonium salt by the combination of CSg and 
NH3 in alcobolio solution: ^ CS^ + 2NH3 = NH2’CS-SNH4. 
TKe free acid is a reddish oil wMch easily decomposes into 
thiocyanic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen: 

NHa-CS-SH = CSNH + SH^. 

Carbon disulphide combines in an analogous manner with 
primary amines to form the amine salts of alkylated di-thio- 
carbamic acids; thus ethylamine yields ethylamine ethyl-di- 
thiocarbamate, CaHgNH-CS-SNHgCaHg. When such salts 
are heated above 100°, HgS is evolved and a dialkyl-thio- 
uiea left behind, e.g. diethyl-thio-urea, CS(NH02H5)2; when 
HgCl2 or AgNOg is added to their solutions, the Hg or Ag 
salts of the acids are precipitated, and these decompose on 
boiling with water into HgS or AggS and the corresponding 
mustard oil (cf . p. 312) : 

2CS(NHC2H5)*SAg = 2CSNC2H5 + Ag^S -f H^S. 

Secondary amines also give rise to alkylated di-thiocarbamio 
acids, but the latter do not yield mustard oils. 

TMocarbamide, Thio'Urea, S : C(NH2)2 (Beynolds), 

is the analogue of urea, and its modes of formation are exactly 
similar to those of the latter. Thus it is formed from am- 
monium thiocyanate j ust as urea is from the cyanate. 

To efiect this molecular transformation a temperature of 
at least 130° is required, and it is only partial, as the reaction 
is reversible. At 170° equilibrium is attained after 45 minutes, 
and the mixture then contains only 25 per cent of thiocarba- 
mide {Reynolds and Werner, P., 1902, 207). It may also be 
formed by the direct union of sulphuretted hydrogen with 
cyanamide : 

CN-NHa + SHj « CS(NH,)a. 

TMocarbamide crystallmes in rhombic six-sided prisms, or — 
if not quite pure — ^in long silky needles, readily soluble in 
water and alcohol. M.-pt. 172°. It is easily hydrolysed to 
CO2, HgS, and 2NH3. HgO abstracts HgS from it, with for- 
mation of cyanamide. Cold permanganate of potash solution 
oxidizes it to urea. As a weak base it forms salts with strong 
acids, but also 3)ields salts with HgO and other metallic oxides; 
it also combines with salts, such as AgCl, PtCl4, &c. When 
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heated with alcoholic potash to it is reconverted into 
(the potassium salt of) thiocyanic acid and ammonia. 

Thiocarbamide gives rise to alkyl derivatives (normal and 
pseudo), acyl derivatives, cyclic ureides, &c., in much the 
same manner as urea itself. For structure cf. p. 319. 


E. Amidines of Carbonic Acid 

Guanidine, or Imino-carbamide, NH:C(NH 2 ) 2 , {Strecher, 
1861), may be obtained by the oxidation of guanine, also by 
heating cyanamide and ammonium iodide, and therefore from 
cyanogen iodide and ammonia, CN^NHg + NH 4 I == ChTgHg, HI. 

It is usually prepared as isothiocyanate by heating thio-urea 
with ammonium thiocyanate to 180^-190*^ {Volhard): 

CS(NH2)a + KH4-CNS - CNSH + H^S. 

The perchlorate is formed by the action of ammonium per- 
chlorate on dicyanodiaroide. Alkylated guanidines are formed 
by the action of an alkylamine hydrocMoride on dicyanodia- 
mide, C 2 H 4 N 4 , Werner and Bell (J. C. S., 1922, 1790). 

Guanidine crystallizes well, is readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, deliquesces in the air, and is a sufficiently strong 
monoacid base to absorb carbon dioxide. Guanidine car- 
bonate, (CN 3 H 5 ) 2 , H 2 CO 3 , crystallizes beautifully in quadratic 
prisms. The base is readily hydrolysed, at first to urea and 
ammonia, and finally to ammonia and carbon dioxide. 

By the action of a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids 
upon guanidine nitrate, nitro-guanidine, NH 2 -C(NH)]SrH-N 02 , 
is obtained, which is readily reduced to amino-guanidine, 
NH 2 *C{NH)NH*NH 2 . The latter, when boiled with alkalis 
or acids, breaks up into hydrazine, N 2 H 4 , ammonia, and carbon 
dioxide, and it yields with nitrous acid diazo-guanidine, 
NH 2 C(NH)]SrHN:N-OH, which in its turn is decomposed by 
alkalis into water, cyanamide, and hydrazoic acid, N,H (Curtius, 
A., 1900, 314, 339). 

By the direct combination of cyanamide with glycocoll 
there is formed glycocyamine: 

.NH, 
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whicli readily loses water with formation of glycocyamidine: 


nh:c< I 
^NHc; 


^NHCO 


If, instead of glycocoll, its methyl derivative, sarcosine, is used, 
creatine and creatinine are formed {Yolhard): 


NH:r 


/NH, 

\NMeCHa-COaH 

Creatine 


NH 


OTE-CO 


Creatinine 


Creatine is present in the juice of muscle, and is prepared 
from extract of meat (Liebig). It crystallizes in neutral prisms 
(-i-H20) of a bitter taste, is moderately soluble in hot water, 
but only slightly in alcohol. When heated with acids it loses 
water and yields creatinine, which is an invariable constituent 
of urine, and which forms a characteristic double salt with 
zinc chloride, 2C4H7N3O + ZnClg. It is a strong base and 
much more readily soluble than creatine. 

Creatinine is the methyl derivative of imino-hydantoin, and 
as such yields, when carefully hydrolysed, ammonia and methyl- 
hydantoin. 


XIV. CAEBOHYDRATES 

Most of the commoner carbohydrates which occur in nature 
have been known for a long time. Cane-sugar was found in 
the sugar-beet by Marggrafin. 1747 , and dextrose in honey by 
Glauber. The transformation of starch into glucose (p. 349 ) 
was first observed by Kirchqffm 1811 . 

The name carbohydrate was formerly applied to certain 
substances which occur naturally in large quantities in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, and which could be repre- 
sented by the general formula Cx(H20)y, where cc = 6 or a 
multiple of 6 , e.g. dextrose, C6(H20)6 or CgHigOg, cane-sugar, 
Ci2(H:20)ii or C32H22O11, and starch [C6(H20)5]3.. In addition 
to these natural products, the group at the present time 
includes a number of compounds which have only been ob- 
tained synthetically, mainly as a result of the researches of 
E. Fischer. The number of carbon atoms in these varies con- 
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siderably. Carbohydrates are now known in whicli the hydro- 
gen and oxygen are not present in the proportions of 2 atoms 
of hydrogen to 1 of oxygen, e.g. rhamnose C 6 H] 205 , 

The carbohydrates are usually divided into the three fol- 
lowing groups, according to their relative complexity: 

A. Monosaccharides. Sometimes termed Monoses. — This 
is the simplest group of the carbohydrates, and the members 
are all polyhydroxy-aldehydes or ketones containing from 3-9 
carbon atoms. The group includes the common substances 
arabinose, CgH^oOg, and the isomeric compounds, CgHigOe, 
glucose or grape-sugar, and fructose or fruit-sugar. As a rule, 
the compounds are readily soluble in water, have a sweet taste, 
and do not crystallize very readily. 

B. Di-, Tri-, and Tetra-saccharides or Oligo-saceharides.— 
These compounds may be regarded as anhydrides of the 
monosaccharides, usually derived by the elimination of 1 
molecule of water from 2 mols. of the monosaccharide, of 
2 mols, of water from 3 of monosaccharide or of 3 molecules of 
water from 4 of the mono-compound. It is not necessary that 
the 2 or 3 molecules of monose should be identical in structure, 
e.g. cane-sugar is the anhydride produced by the elimination 
of 1 mol. of water from 1 mol of glucose and 1 of fructose. As 
anhydro-derivatives they are readily hydrolysed by mineral 
acids, yielding the monoses, from which they may be regarded 
as being derived. Most of the di- and tri-saccharides are 
soluble in water, crystallize very well, and also possess a 
sweet taste. Examples are cane-sugar, maltose, and milk-sugar. 

0. Polysaccharides. — This group includes the complex 
carbohydrates, such as starch, cellulose, &c. They may be 
regarded as derived from the monoses by the elimination of 
X mols. of water from x mols. of a monose, e.g, : 

43;H20 *= 

In conformity with such a structure, they are hydrolysed, 
but not very readily, yielding as the ultimate product a mono- 
saccharide, The common ones, starch and cellulose, are 
insoluble in water, but tend to form colloidal solutions. They 
have no sweet taste, and have not been obtained in a crystal- 
line form. 
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A. Monosaccharides 

These are all open-cliam polyhydroxy-aldehydes or ketones, 

0H*CH2*CH(0H)*CH(0H)*CH(0H)-CH : O Arabmose, 

0H*CH2-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-C0*CH2*0H Fructose, 

and are divided into the two main groups aldoses and ketoses, 
according to their . aldehydic or ketonic constitution. In 
aqueous solutions small amounts of the open-chain compound 
or their hydrates exist, but the compound exists mainly as a 
cyclic compound, in most cases an amylene oxide, e.g. an 
aldohexide: 

H0-CH[CH-0H]3-CH*CH2-0H.* 

! 0 ! 

As a rule, several hydroxyl groups are present in addition to 

the aldehydic or ketonic 

one of these hydroxyl groups is in the a-position with respect 
to the aldehydic or ketonic group. 

The monosaccharides are usually divided into sub-groups, 
according to the number of oxygen atoms in the molecule, e.g. : 

Trioses, 0H-CH2-CH(0B[)-CH : 0 and OH-CH^-CO-CHa-OH; 
Tetroses, OH'CH2*(CH*OH)2*CH : 0 ; 

Pentoses, OH-CH 2 -(CH-OH) 3 *pH .* 0 and CH3-{CH-0H)4-CH : 0 ; 
Hexoses, OB[‘OH 2 *(CH-OH) 4 *CH ^ 0 and 

OH-CH2-(CH-OH)3-CO-OH2*OH; 
Heptoses, 0H‘CH2-(CH-0H)6*CH:0; 

Octoses, 0H-CH2*(CH'0H)e*CH : 0 ; 

Nonoses, 0H*CH2-(CH*0H),*CH : 0 . 

As a rule, the molecule of any single monose contains several 
asymmetric carbon atoms, e.g. a hexose, 0 H-CH 2 (CH- 0 H) 4 * 
CH:0, contains 4 asymmetric carbon atoms, and hence should 
exist in 2^, i.e. sixteen distinct optically active modifications, 
in addition to eight racemic forms. In most cases all the 
possible stereo-isomeric modifications are not known, but the 
number of such compounds known has been largely increased 


group, and invariably 


• For ring structure cf. Chap. LVI, A. 
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owing to the brilliant researches of Emil Fischer (B., 1890, 
2114; 1894, 3189). 

General Characteristics of Aldoses. — As aldehydes the 
aldoses possess most of the properties already described as 
characteristic of fatty aldehydes. 

They are readily reduced by ordinary alkaline reducing 
agents, yielding polyhydric alcohols: 

0H*CH,-(CH-0H)3-CH:0 + 2H - 0H CH2-(CH-0H)3*CH2-0H. 

When oxidized, they yield first mono- and then dibasic acids, 
containing the same number of carbon atoms: 

OH-CH2-(CH*OHh-OH : 0 OH*CH8*(CH-OH)4*CO'OH 
C00H-(CH-0H)4*C00H. 

These reactions are of considerable importance as direct 
evidence of the aldehydic nature of the aldoses. The first stage 
of the oxidation is effected by mild oxidizing agents, such as 
chlorine, bromine water especially in presence of calcium 
benzoate, silver oxide, or ammoniacal solutions of cupric salts. 
The last-mentioned reaction is the basis of the usual volumetric 
method for the estimation of glucose and other aldoses. The 
aldose solution is added to a given volume of a standard 
Fehling's solution (a solution containing cupric sulphate, 
sodium ammonium tartrate, and caustic soda (p. 289)) until 
the blue colour just disappears on boiling. An even more exact 
method is to weigh the cuprous oxide (as such, as metallic 
copper, or as cupric oxide) formed by reducing a given volume 
of the sugar solution, with an excess of Fehling's solution. 
The oxidation to a dibasic acid requires somewhat stronger 
oxidizing agents, e.g. nitric acid. With nitric acid in the 
absence of air a keto-monobasic acid can be formed, e.g. from 
glucose an acid 0H-CH2*(CH*0H)3-C0'C02H. Kiliani (B., 
1922, 493). 

Although the aldoses do not combine directly with ammonia 
or sodium hydrogen sulphite, they readily form additive com- 
pounds with hydrogen cyanide (cf. p. 342) : 

oh-ch2(ch-oh)x-ch:o + son 

= OH*CH 2 (CH-OH)x-CH(OH)-C]Sr. 

They react normally with hydroxylamine especially in 
alcoholic solution, yielding oximes, which can be converted into 
monoses containing a smaller number of oxygen atoms (p. 344). 
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They can also react normally with phenyl-hydrazine, yield- 
ing phenyl-hydrazones, which, as a rule, are sparingly soluble, 
colourless, crystalline compounds with definite melting-points. 
These are readily transformed back into the aldoses by treat- 
ment with hydrolysing agents or with benzaidehyde (A., 1895, 
388, 140), Substituted phenyl-hydrazines, e.g. the jt?-bromo- 
phenyl- or diphenyl-hydrazine, are frequently used for isolating 
and characterizing sugars. One of the most characteristic 
properties of monoses is the formation of osazones or diphenyl- 
hydrazones. This reaction may be regarded as taking place 
in three distinct stages : (a) Formation of a phenyl-hydrazone, 
X‘CH(OH)*CH:N-NHPh, in the case of an aldose, and 
X-C(:N*NHPh)*CB[ 2 -OH in the case of a ketose; (6) the 
oxidation of the >CH‘OH or ‘CHg-OH group in the a-position 
with regard to the carbon atom to which the hydrazino-group 
is attached and the formation of a > CO or -CHzO group, e.g.: 

XCO*CH:X-NHPh and XC( I XNHP]i)-CH ! 0. 

This oxidation occurs at the expense of the excess of phenyl- 
hydrazine, which becomes reduced to aniline and ammonia: 

2H + CeHsNH-NHa « CeH^NHa + NH3. 

(c) The compounds thus obtained react with a further quantity 
of phenyl-hydrazine, so that a second hydrazino-group is 
introduced, e.g. X*C(:N*NHPh)-CH:N*NHPh, and an osa- 
zone formed {E. Fischer), From the above formulae it is clear 
that the same osazone Can be obtained from a ketose and an 
isomeric aldose (cf. Glucose and Fructose). These osazones are 
usually prepared by warming a dilute acetic acid solution of 
phenyl-hydrazine with the sugar for an hour or more on the 
water-bath. The products are yellow crystalline solids with 
definite melting-points; they are only sparingly soluble, and 
are largely made use of for characterizing the various monoses. 
Methyl-phenyl-hydrazine, NMePh'NHg, yields osazones with 
ketoses, but not with aldoses, and this difference is made use 
of in the separation of the two groups of compounds (B., 1902, 
3141). The complex hydrazine di-methyl-hydrazino-di- 
phenyl-methane, CH 2 (C 6 H 4 -hrMe-NH 2 ) 2 , is often used in con- 
nexion with aldoses, as both NHg groups react, giving crystal- 
line compounds when two of the CH*0H groups adjacent to 
the CHO group have the same spatial arrangement. 
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Tke hydroxjlic nature of tke aldoses can be established in 
various ways. Like all alcohols, they contain hydrogen atoms 
which can l3e replaced by metaUic radicals. This replacement 
can be accomplished not only by means of metals themselves 
(cf. action of sodium on ethyl alcohol), but much more con- 
veniently by means of the metallic hydroxides. The most 
common derivatives are the calcium, barium, or plumbous ; thus 
from glucose, calcium glucosate, CeHnOe-Ca-OH, is 

readily obtained. Many of these metallic derivatives are spar- 
ingly soluble, and are therefore made use of in the isolation of 
certain sugars. They are readily transformed into the original 
sugar when decomposed by carbon dioxide in aqueous solution. 

As alcohols the aldoses also give rise to ethers; the best 
known are the mono-methyl ethers of glucose, i.e. mixed ethers 
derived from the two alcohols, glucose and methyl alcohol: 

CeHiaOe + CHs'OH - CsHuOs-OCHa + H^O. 

These compounds are usually spoken of as glucosides when 
derived from glucose or generaUy as glycosides, and are closely 
related to the natural glucosides, and exist in two stereo- 
isomeric forms a and jS, which have to be represented by cyclic 
structures: 

MeO*OH:-(CH-OH)3-CH-CHo-OH, 

1 0 I 

in which the *CH(OMe)’ atom is a centre of dissymmetry and 
the a and forms are due to the spatial arrangement of the 
H and OMe attached to the atom. They are both optically 
active but not enantiomorphs as the spatial arrangement of 
the 3CH*OH groups is the same in both compounds. They 
may be obtained readily by the action of dry hydrogen 
chloride on a methyl alcoholic solution of glucose (JS. Fischer, 
B., 1894, 1151). (See also Chap. LVI, A.) 

Amylene oxide ring formulae corresponding with the methyl 
glucosides have been given to the hexoses: 

HO-C!H*(OH-OH)3-CH-CH3*OH. 

I ^0 ! 

Carbon atom No. 1, i.e. in the terminal CH-OH, becomes 
asymmetric and hence two stereo-isomerides are possible, 
corresponding with the a and ^ forms of the methyl glucosides. 
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Comparing the acyclic I and the cyclic II structure for 
glucose: 


I 


O 

HO CH{Ofi)-CHj-OH 
HO dH CH-OH 

^^■OH 


n 


HO-CH CH-OH 




IH-OH, 


the difference is due to the labile H migrating to the 0 of the 
CH:0 group and a union between the carbons Nos. 1 and 5 
by the oxygen attached to 1. 

Completely methylated derivatives of the monosaccharides 
are obtained by taking the mono-methyl ethers and alkylating 
with methyl sulphate and sodium hydroxide. In this way 
pentamethyl derivatives, C 6 H 70 ( 0 Me) 5 , are obtained {Haworth, 
J. 0. S., 1915, 8). 

As alcohols they also form esters. Thus glucose when heated 
with acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate yields 
a pentacetate or pentacetyl derivative, which can be hydro- 
lysed to acetic acid and glucose. The phosphoric esters are 
compounds of importance in biochemistry, e.g. in fermen- 
tation and in the chemistry of muscle. 

They also form well-defined condensation products with 
acetone; cf. Chap. LVI, C. 

Partially alkylated and acylated aldoses have been prepared ; 
one of the common methods is to condense the aldose with 
acetone in the presence of a little hydrogen chloride {Irvine 
and Macdonald, ibid. 1915, 1706), then to alkylate or acylate, 
and finally to hydrolyse with mild hydrolytic reagents, 
so as to remove the acetone but to leave the alkyl or acyl 
groups intact {Purdie and Young, J. C. 8., 1906, 1194; Irvine 
and Scott, ibid. 1913, 564, 575; E. Fischer, B., 1915, 266; 
1916,88). Thus: 

K tri-methyl glucose, 
tri-benzyl glucose. 

Glucose-di-acetone yields mono-methyl glucose. 

Important acyl derivatives are those of the type of tetra- 
acetobromoglucose : 

OAc-OH 2 -OH-OH(OAc)*CH(OAo)-CH(OAo)-CHBr, 

! 0 I 
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wMch contain a reactive bromine atom, and are hence of 
great value as synthetical reagents (cf. Helferich, A., 1926-28, 
and Chap. LVI, F.). They are formed by the action of HBr 
(and HCl) in acetic acid solution on the pentacetyl glucose. 
General Characteristics of Ketoses. — In the majority of 
their properties the ketoses resemble the aldoses, e.g. they 
react with hydroxylamine and phenyl-hydrazine in exactly 
the same manner. They form additive compounds with 
hydrogen cyanide, and are readily reduced to polyhydric 
alcohols. In certain cases the same alcohol is obtained by 
the reduction of a ketose and of an isomeric aldose, e.g. both 
d-glucose and d-fructose yield d-sorbitol on reduction: 


X-CH(OH)-CH:Os^ 

X-CO'CHa-OH'^ 


X-CH(0H)-CH2-0H. 


The ketoses difier completely from the aldoses as regards 
their oxidation products. As ketones they do not yield mono- 
or dibasic acids containing the same number of carbon atoms, but 
always a mixture of simpler acids, e.g. d-fructose on oxidation 
with nitric acid yields a mixture of tartaric and glycollic acids: 

OH-CHa*CH(OH)'CH(OH)-CH(*OH)-iCO-CHaOH + 40 

« C02H-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-C0aH + COaH^CHaOH + HjO; 

or when boiled with mercuric oxide it yields glycollic and 
trihydroxy-butyrio acids: 

OH*CHa-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)*!CO‘CHaOH 

OH-CHa*CH(OH)-CH(OH)-COaH + COaH-CHa-OH. 

The ketoses also form metallic derivatives and acetyl deriva- 
tives. 

Alcoholic Fermentation of Monosaccharides.— Many of the 
natural products, e.g. c?-glucose and d-fructose, are readily fer- 
mented by yeast (Saccharomyces), yielding as chief products 
ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide (p. 84). This decomposition 
is undoubtedly due to the presence of an mzyme, Buchner's 
zymase, which is contained in the cells of the organism. 
Fischer's researches have shown that all monoses cannot be 


* The formation of acids containing the same number of carbon atoms is 
tneoretically possible, since two 'CHa'OH groups are present, but such acids 
have not been obtained. 
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fermented, only certain of those containing 3 or a multiple of 
3 carbon atoms. Even snob monoses are not all readily fer- 
mented, e.g. ii-glucose is fermented more readily than Z-glucose, 
and the isomeric guloses cannot be fermented by yeast. There 
appears to be an intimate relationship between the configura- 
tion of the monose molecule and of the ferment (enzyme) 
which is capable of decomposing it. Fischer has compared 
this relationship to that of a lock and its corresponding key, 
and Armstrong to a human hand and the corresponding glove. 

Conversion of an Aldose into an Isomeric Ketose. — This 
is an interesting transformation due to E. Fischer, and consists 
in converting the aldose into its osazone, which on hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid yields phenyhhydrazine and a poly- 
hydroxy-ketonic aldehyde, usually known as an osone. When 
the osone is reduced, the aldehydo-group is converted into 
a primary alcoholic radical, and a hydroxy-ketone (ketose) 
isomeric with the original aldose is obtained, e.g.: 

x*CH(OH)-CH : 0 x-C( : n-nhpii)*ch : n-nhpil 

i 

X-CO CHa-OH ^ X-CO'CH *. 0. 

By this means d-glucose can be transformed into <Z-fructose. 
Synthesis of a Monosaccharide from a Simpler Mono- 
saccharide. — The aldose is converted into its cyanhydrin by 
means of hydrogen cyanide (Kiliani): 

/OH 

X-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH : 0 - - X’CH(OH)-CH(OH)*OH< 

\CN. 

As this reaction involves the introduction of a further asjma- 
metric carbon atom into the molecule, two distinct optically 
active nitriles will be formed. As the two compounds are 
not related to one another as object to mirror image, they will 
not be optical antipodes, and will not necessarily be formed 
in equal amount. The mixture of cyanides is hydrolysed, 
the resulting hydroxy acids converted into lactones and then 
reduced with sodium amalgam, when a mixture of two sugars 
is obtained: 

X-CH(0H)-CH(0H)*CH(0H)*C02H X-OH-OH(OH)-CH(OH)-CO 

I 0 I 


x-ch(oh)-ch(OH)-ch(oh)-oh: o. 
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Examples are: 


fArabmose-^;^Caj^^g_ 

Xylose 

«i^Baboa» 

* o^GlttcolLeptofle 

<i-GIucose c==::X;8-Gaiiaoheptoae. 
j 1 u. a-Galaheptose 

‘^^“*°®®=^^-Galaliepto3e. 


By similar methods E, Fischer has succeeded in preparing 
octoses and nonoses. For configuration of the latter see 
Fierce, J. BioL C., 1916, 23, 327. Two heptoses have been 
isolated from natural products, viz. a mannoketoheptose, from 
Avogadro pear (Abs., 1917, i, 118), and sedoheptose, from the 
leaves and stems of Sedum sjpectabile. 

Conversion of a Monosaccharide into a Simpler Mono- 
saccharide (Wohl, B., 1893, 730). — 1. The aldose is converted 
into its oxime, which reacts with acetic anhydride, yielding 
an acetylated hydroxy-nitrile, e.g.: 

OH-CHa-[CH-OH],-CHO -> OH-CHg-ECH-OHJ^-CH IN-OH 
OAo-CH2-[CH-OAo],-CN. 

The nitrile when treated with ammoniacal silver nitrate solu- 
tion loses hydrogen cyanide and yields the acetyl derivative 
of a lower monose, e.g. : 

OAc-CHaEOH-OAch-CHO, 

from which the monose itself is readily obtained. 

2. Another method worked out by Ruff (B., 1898, 1573; 
1900, 1798; 1902, 2360) consists in oxidizing the aldose 
to the corresponding monobasic acid, and then oxidizing the 
calcium salt of this with ferric acetate and hydrogen peroxide. 
Carbonic acid is split off and an aldose obtained: 

OH*CHa-(OH-OH)8-OH-(OH)-CO-OH + O 

« oh-oh2(oh-oh)8-oh:o + H2CO3. 

The aldose can be isolated as its phenylhydrazone, and this 
with benzaldehyde yields the free aldose. 

3. A third^ method consists in oxidizing to the lactone of 
the monobasic acid, preparing the amide of the acid by the 
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addition of ammonia to the lactone and the action of hypo- 
cLlorons on the amide {Hofmann reaction, p, 211): 

X*CH(0H)*CH20H-> X*CH(0H)-C0-NH2 

x*CH(OH)co-NHci ^ x-ob:(OH)-n : 0 : 0 

-^x-ch:o + HN-c:o. 

In this way d-glncose yields d-arahinose and d-galactose 
d-lyxose {Warman, Abs., 1915, i, 387 ; 1917, i, 546). 

Trioses. — ^When glycerol is oxidized with dilnte nitric acid 
or other oxidizing agents, a product CgHgOg is obtained, which 
has been termed glycerose. This has been shown to consist 
of the ketone, dihydroxyacetone, OH-CH2*CO*CH2*OH, with 
a small amount of the isomeric aldehyde, glyceraldehyde, 
0H-CH2*CH(0H)*CH: 0,* and may be regarded as the simplest 
monosaccharide. It is a syrup, possesses most of the charac- 
teristic properties of the simpler sugars, and when warmed 
with alkalis undergoes condensation and yields a hexose 
(a-acrose) (p. 354) which closely resembles fructose. 

Tetroses, O4H8O4 . — tetrose, erythrose, can be obtained 
by the oxidation of erythritol, OH*CH2[CH-OH]2‘CH2*OB[, 
with nitric acid, and is probably a mixture of an aldose and 
ketose. Other tetroses can be obtained from the pentoses by 
the general methods described on p. 344. 

Pentoses. — The pentoses are characterized by the fact that 
they yield furfuraldehyde or methyl-furfuraldehyde upon pro- 
longed boiling with hydrochloric acid, water being eliminated. 
This reaction is largely made use of for their quantitative 
estimation (B,, 1892, 2912; 1898, 2570). Arabinose gives 
furfuraldehyde itself, while its homologue, rhamnose, gives 
methyl-furfuraldehyde. When warmed with hydrochloric acid 
and phloroglucinol, cherry-red colorations are produced. The 
pentoses do not appear to exist free in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, but are readily formed by the hydrolysis of various 
natural gummy carbohydrates. 

Z-Arabinose, C5H10O5, == 0II*CH2-[CH*0H]3’CH:0, is pro- 
duced by boiling gum-arabic, cherry gum, or beet-root chips 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and forms prisms which dissolve 
in water to a dextro-rotatory solution. It combines with 
hydrogen cyanide, and thus yields the nitriles of two stereo- 
isomeric hydroxy-caproic acids, viz. Z-mannonic acid {Kiliani) 


• For preparation of glyceraldehyde cf. J. A. C. S., 1914, 2223. 
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and U-gkconic acid {E, Fischer). In addition to Z-arabinose, 
a ^-arabinose and a d-h or racemic arabinose are also knovn. 
They are related to one another in exactly the same manner 
as d-, and r-tartaric acid. The corresponding alcohol is 
arabitoL 

Z-Xylose, or Wood-sugar^ is stereo-isomeric with arabinose, 
and is prepared by boiling wood-gum, straw, and jnte with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and is very similar to arabinose. (For 
its constitution see B., 1891, 537.) The corresponding alcohol 
is xylitol. Rihose (B., 1891, 4214) and Lyxose (B., 1899, 1798; 
J. C. S., 1928, 1221) are stereo-isomeric with arabinose. 

Rhamnose, or Isodulcite, CgHjgOs, "" CH3*[CH‘0H]4'CH:0, 
is obtained from several glycosides, e.g. quercitrin or xantho- 
rhamnin (yellow needles, present in French berries, Rhamnus 
tinctoria, &c.), by the action of dilute sulphuric acid. It forms 
colourless crystals which contain IHgO, melts at 93®, and dis- 
tilled with sulphuric acid yields a-methyl-furfuraldehyde. 

Several isomerides of rhamnose are known, e.g. fucose from 
sea-weed, epifucose, quinovose, rhodeose and isorhamnose. 

Hexoses. — The hexoses constitute the most important group, 
as they contain all the more common natural monosaccharides, 
e.g. (Z-glucose, d-fructose, eZ-galactose, &c. These occur in the 
free state in the juices of ripe fruits, and are also found com- 
bined with acids and other compounds in the ether- or ester- 
like compounds known as glycosides. They are also formed 
by the hydrolysis of more complex carbohydrates, e.g. cane- 
sugar, maltose, milk-sugar, or starch, either under the influence 
of mineral acids or of enzymes. They are sweet, and for the 
most part crystalline compounds readily soluble in water, 
sparingly in absolute alcohol, and insoluble in ether. They 
possess the chemical properties of pentahydroxy-aldehydes and 
ketones. 

Aldohexoses. — The common aldohexoses have the constitu- 
tion represented by the formula: 

oh-oh2-[oh-ohvoh:o. 

In this formula the 4 carbon atoms contained within the 
brackets are asymmetric carbon atoms, and hence such a 
compound should exist theoretically in 2^, i.e. 16 stereo-iso- 
meric active forms in addition to 8 racemic forms, and all of 
these have been prepared. 
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Aldohexose. 

Monobasic Acid. 

Dibasic Acid 
COsHfCH-OHl^-COaH. 

fZ- S Z-Marmose 

d- do Z-Mannonic acid 

d- do Z-Mannosaccharic 

d’ ds Z-Glucose 

iZ- do Z-Gluconic acid 

d- do Z-Sacohario 

d- c& Z-Gulose 

d- do Z-Guionic acid 

d- do Z-Saoohario 

d- Z-Idose 

d- do Z-Idonic acid 

d- do Z-Idosacchario 

d‘ dh Z-Galactose 

d- do Z-Galactonic acid 

^-Mucic 

d- dh Z-Talose 

d-Taionic acid 

d-Talomucic 

S Z“Altros0 

d-Altronic acid 

d-Talomucio 

d~ do Z-AUose 

d-Allonio acid 

Allomncio 


Alcohol. 

M.-pt. of 

Osazone. 


d- do Z-Mannitol 

206° 


d' do Z-Sorbitol 

Ibid. 


d- do Z-Sorbitol 

166° 


d- do Z-Iditol 

156° 


i-Dulcitol 

206° 


d-Talitol 

188° 


— 

183°-186° 


— 

183°-185° 


Of these only 4 occur naturally. 

All of these hexoses have to be represected by the same 
structural formula, and only differ as regards the spatial 
arrangements of the various radicals within the molecule. 
All are optically active in solution, and the majority form 
pairs of optical antipodes, e.g. d- and Z-glucose, which are 
related in exactly the same manner as d- and Z-tartario acids. 
The members of such a pair are identical as regards their 
ordinary chemical and physical properties, with the exception 
of their effects on polarized light, and their behaviour towards 
enzymes or ferments generaUy. As a rule, one of the two 
compounds exists naturally, e.g. cZ-glucose, and the second 
must be prepared by artificial means. The two are able to 
form a racemic compound, which differs as regards its physical 
properties from the active components. 

The determination of the configuration of each aldohexose 
has been accomplished by E. Fischer largely from a study of 
the following points: (a) The relationship of the aldohexose 
to the aldopentoses, e.g. Z-arabinose can be transformed into a 
mixture of Z-glucose and Z-mannose, and hence in all three com- 
pounds the configuration of the following part of the molecule 
— 0H-CH2*CH(0H)*CH(0H)*CH(0H) — must be identical. 
(6) The nature of the dibasic acid formed on oxidation, or of 
the alcohol formed on reduction. When reduced d!-galactose 
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yields an inactive hexahydric alcoliol, viz. i-dnlcitol, and from 
this it follows that in the c?-galactose molecde the H and OH 
radicals must be so spatially arranged that when the -OH : 0 
group is converted into a CHg-OH group a symmetrical 
molecule is obtained (see formula below), (c) The nature of 
the osazone; e.g. (Z-glucose and d-mannose both give rise to the 
same osazone — (Z-glucosazone — and hence the spatial arrange- 
ments of the two molecules must be identical with the ex- 
ception of the part •CH(0H)*CH:0. 

As the result of such methods, the configurations given on 
p. 349 have been arrived at for some of the commoner aldo- 
hexoses (B., 1891, 2683; 1894, 3211). 

The actual positions of H and OH are often determined by 
conversion into d- or Z-tartaric acid (p. 287). Thus cZ-glucose 

cZ-saccharic acid (Z-tarbaric acid, establishes the positions 
of the OH and H groups attached to 0 atoms 2 and 3, but 
(Z-saccharamide with bromine and alkali gives Z-tartario acid, 
and thus the position of H and OH groups attached to C 
atoms 3 and 4 (formula p. 349) {Bergmarin, B., 1921, 2651). 

A clearer conception of the manner in which such argu- 
ments are used can be gathered by a study of the aldopentoses. 
Eight active forms are theoretically possible, and the cZ- and 
Z-forms of arabinose, xylose, lyxose, and ribose are the com- 
pounds actually known. The possible configurations are the 
four given below and their enantiomorphs: 


OHO 
HC'OH 

1. H-6-OH 
H-C-OH 
OHg-OH 


CHO 
HO-C-H 

2. H-C-OH 
H-C-OH 
CHa-OH 


CHO 
HO-C-H 

3. H-C-OH 
HO-C-H 
CHa-OH 


CHO 
H-C-OH 

4. H-C-OH 
HO-C-H 
CHa-OH 


Since arabinose and ribose give the same osazone they must 
be either 1 and 2 or 3 and 4. Arabinose on oxidation gives an 
optically active trihydroxyglutaric acid, hence arabinose can 
only have the configuration 2 or 4. Further, arabinose with 
hydrogen cyanide and subsequent hydrolysis and oxidation 
gives two active dicarboxylic acids, and must therefore have the 
structure 2, as one of the acids derived in this way from 4 
would be optically inactive by internal compensation. If 2 
represents (Z-arabinose, then its enantiomorph represents 
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J-arabinose. As No. 2 represents df-arabinosej No. 1 must 
represent cZ-ribose. 

As xylose yields an inactive tribydroxyglutaric acid when 
oxidized, it must be represented by configuration No. 3, and 
hence lyxose is No. 4. 

Since d-arabinose when treated with hydrogen cyanide and 
the product hydrolysed and reduced yields a mixture of 
g-glucose and d-mannose, it follows that in these two latter 
the spatial arrangements in the portion, 

0H-CH2-CH(0H)-CH(0H)*CH(0H)-, 


must be identical, as shown in the constitutional formulae given 
below: 


1. CHO 

2. HO-C-H 

3. HO-O-H 

4. H*C*OH 
6. H-6-OH 

6. CHa-OH 

<f-Mannose 


CHO CHO 

HC-OH HC-OH 

H-C-OH HO-C-H 
HO-C-H H-C-OH 

HO-C-H H-C-OH 

CHjjOH CHgOH 

/-Mannose J-Glucose 


CHO 

H-C-OH 

HO-C-H 

HO-C-H 

H-C-OH 

CH2OH 

{/-Galactose 


For other methods of representing the monosaccharide 
configuration see Chap. LVI, A. 

d-Glucose, Grape-sugar or dextrose, CgHigOe + HgO, occurs 
together with d-fruotose in most sweet fruits, in honey, also 
diabetic urine. It is prepared by the hydrolysis of more com- 
plex carbohydrates, e.g. sucrose or starch. The usual method, 
the hydrolysis of starch with dilute sulphuric acid in England 
or hydrochloric acid in U.S.A., 3 delds a commercial product 
which contains, in addition to dextrose, dextrine and unfer- 
mentable substances. The conditions are 0*6 per cent com- 
mercial sulphuric acid, temperature 110°~125° and pressure 
10-30 Ib^ ; subsequent neutralization with calcium carbonate, 
filtration, decolorization with animal charcoal and evaporation 
under reduced pressure. Solutions of glucose obtained by 
above process or by action of hydrochloric acid *on wood 
cellulose are used for the manufacture of power alcohol by 
fermentation. 

It crystallizes from water in nodular masses made up of 
six-sided plates which melt at and from methyl alcohol 
in small anhydrous prisms free from water; m.-pt. 146°. It 
is dextro-rotatory, [a]D = 52*6°, hence the name “ dextrose 
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A fresUy-prepared solution turns the plane of polarization 
almost twice as much as one which has been kept or heated 
to boiling, a phenomenon which is known as bi-, multi-, or 
muta-rotation This is due to the formation of an equi- 
librium mix ture of two stereo -isomeric cyclic d-glucoses in the 
solution, corresponding with the a- and j8-methyl-d-glucosides 
in structure (cf. p. 340 and Chap. LXXI, 12). The strength 
of a solution of glucose is usually determined polarimetrically 
from its specific rotatory power, or gravimetrically by deter- 
mining the weight of cuprous oxide obtained by the reduction 
of Falling's solution with a given volume of the solution 
(cf. p. 338). 

d-Glucose-phenyl-hydrazone, CigHigOgNa, forms fine crys- 
tals which melt at 115®. Another modification melts at 
144®. d-Phenyl-glucosazone crystallizes in sparingly soluble 
needles. The rotation produced by the hydrazones and osa- 
zones may be the opposite of that of the mother substance. 
It is an important point for the recognition of the latter. 
d-Pentacetyl-glucose, C6H70(0C2H30)5, melts at 111®. 
d-Glucosone, CH2(OH)-[CH(OH)]3-CO-CHO, forms a syrup 
which does not ferment with beer yeast, and which yields 
the osazone immediately with phenyl-hydrazine. Methyl- 
glucoside, 

OH*CH2-OH*(GH-OH)3-CH-OOH3, 

I 0 I 

exists in a pair of stereo-isomeric modifications, the a 
compound melts at 165® and the j8 at 107®. Z-Glucose re- 
sembles d-glucose closely, excepting that it turns the plane of 
polarization as strongly to the left as the latter does to the 
right. dJ-Glucose» from t-gluconic acid, is a colourless syrup. 
The osazone, dZ-glucosazone, melts at 216®, and, apart from 
rotatory power, is deceptively like the d- and Z-osazones. 

Constitution of d-Glucose. — ^Its constitution as a penta- 
hydroxy aldehyde follows from the formation of a pentacetyl 
derivative, and from its oxidation first to a monobasic acid 
(gluconic acid) and then to a dibasic acid (saccharic acid), 
both of which contain the same number of carbon atoms as 
glucose. A proof both of its aldehydic nature and of the 
normal chain structure was afiorded by Eiliani (B., 1886, 
19, 767), who prepared the cyanhydrin, hydrolysed this to 
the hexa-hydroxy-carboxylic acid, and, by reducing this 
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with, hydriodic acid and phosphorus, obtained ?^-heptylic acid: 

0H*CH2*(CH-0H)4-CH : O 0H-CH2-(CH-0H)^-CH(0H)-CK 
CH3-(CH2)5-COaH ^ 0H-CH2'(CH*0H)5-C02H 

a product which could not have been formed if the glucose 
had possessed either a ketonic structure or an iso-chain (cf. 
Fructose). Cf. Chap. LVI, A., for ring structure. 

d-Mannose is stereo-isomeric with d-glucose, and is formed 
together with d-fructose by the cautious oxidation of mannitol, 
also by boiling the reserve cellulose of the seed of the Brazil- 
nut {Bertholletia excelsa), or of the seeds of the Ivory-palm 
(PJiytelephas macrocarpa), with dilute mineral acid, and by 
reducing mannonic acid lactone with sodium amalgam. It 
forms colourless crystals readily soluble in water, is dextro- 
rotatory [ajjQ = + 14*36°, and yields the same osazone as 
d-glucose. When treated with sodium amalgam it passes 
readily into ■ d-mannitol. The hydrazone melts at 195°, and 
is sparingly soluble in water. dZ-Mannose forms a colourless 
syrup. The osazone is identical with that from d?-fructose. 
Z-Mannose is not so readily fermented as the d-isomeride. 

d-Galactose is formed together with d-glucose by the hydro- 
lysis of milk-sugar with dilute acid, and also from certain 
gums. It crystallizes in slender needles, and melts at 166°, is 
dextro-rotatory, [a]i> = +80*3°, and readily fermented. Its 
pentacetyl derivative melts at 143° (for four isomeric forms cf. 
Hudson, J. A. C. S., 1915, 1589; 1916, 1223), a-methyl-galac- 
toside at 111°, and the stereo-isomeric j8-compound at 173°- 
175°. 

Talose is a syrup. The phenyl-hydrazone is very readily 
soluble in water (difference from galactose). 

Ketohexoses, OH*CH 2 *[CH*OH] 3 *CO*CH 2 ’OH, are struc- 
turally isomeric with the aldohexoses. As ketones they can- 
not be oxidized to acids containing the same number of carbon 
atoms (cf. p. 342). Although ketones, they can reduce alkaline 
copper solutions. The formula contains 3 asymmetric carbon 
atoms, and hence eight active stereo-isomeridea are possible, 
of which six are actually known. 

d"Fructose, Fruit-sugar or Icevulose, CgHiaOe, is almost invari- 
ably found along with d-glucose in the juice of sweet fruits 
and also, together with the latter, in honey. It is formed 
along with d-glucose by the inversion of cane-sugar, and to- 
gether with d-mannose hj the cautious oxidation of d-mannitol ; 
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also from (Z-phenyl-glticosazone, and therefore indirectly from 
d-glacose. It is most easily prepared by heating innlin (p. 372) 
with very dilute acid; is somewhat difficult to obtain crystal- 
line, and then forms hard, anhydrous, rhombic crystals melt- 
ing at 95®. It is Isevo-rotatory, although belonging genetically 
to the d-series, and has [a]!? = —92®. It may be separated 
from (Z-glucose by means of its sparingly soluble Hme compound. 

Its close relationship to d-glucose is shown by the fact that 
it yields the same osazone, and on reduction yields a mixture 
of d-mannitol and cZ-sorbitol. On oxidation it yields glycollio 
and tartaric acids, or glycolHc and trihydroxy-butyric acids (cf, 
p. 342). With methyl-phenyl-hydrazine it yields a colourless 
osazone. It is fermentable, but not so readily as d-glucose. It 
is manufactured from inulin for the use of diabetic patients in 
the place of cane-sugar. 

Z-Fruetose closely resembles (iJ-fructose, but is dextro-rotatory, 
and as it is not readily fermented, can easily be obtained from 
dZ-fructose, which is a syrup. 

Constitution of (Z-Fructose. — ^The formation of acids with a 
smaller number of carbon atoms points to its ketonic struc- 
ture, and this was further proved by Kiliani, who hydro- 
lysed the cyanhydrin, and then reduced the hydroxy acid 
thus obtained with hydriodic acid and phosphorus, and 
obtained methyl-butyl-acetic acid, i.e. a branched and not a 
straight chain acid. 


QE-CH2-(CH-0H)3*C0*CH2*0H - 


/OK 

0H'CH2-(CH-0H)3*C^CN 


CH3(CH2)8‘CH<(^| 


CH3 

OOOH 


. 0H-CH2-(CH*0H)3-C^C00H 


/OH 
'^000 


Its configuration as hexanepentol-2-one h + follows from 

its close relationship to (Z-glucose, 


OHO 

d-Glucose, H-b'OH 
HOC-H 
H-C'OH 
H-C-OH 
CHa-OH 

since both yield the same 
Ohap. LVI, A. 


CHOH 

d-Pructoso, CO 
HOC-H 
H-aOH 
H-C-OH 
OHa-OH, 

For cyclic structure see 


osazone. 
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Other stereo-isomeric ketohexoses are c?-tagatose, obtained 
hy the action of potassium hydroxide solution on (^-galactose. 
It melts at 124°, and yields the same osazone as d-galactose. 
(^-Sorbose, obtained by oxidizing ^2;-sorbitol; and I-sorbose, 
obtained as a by-product in the preparation of (Z-tagatose. 
Z-Sorbose is required for the manufacture of the vitamine 
Z-ascorbic acid (Chap. LVI, E.), and is made by the action of the 
bacillus, B. xylinum, on cZ-sorbitol obtained by the catalytic 
hydrogenation of cZ-glucose. The fructoses correspond in con- 
figuration with the arabinoses, tagatose with lyxose, and the 
sorboses with the xyloses. 

Resolution of Racemic Sugars. — One method is by means 
of cZ-phenylamyl-hydrazine, C 6 ll 5 N(C 5 Hn) -NHg, separating 
the two phenylamyl-hydrazones by fractional crystallization 
and regenerating the active sugars by hydrolysis {Neuberg, 
B., 1905, 868). ‘ Another method consists in combining the 
aldose with an active mercaptan, e.g, d^-amylmercaptan. 
(Z-Z-Arabinose reacts with <^-amylmercaptan, giving a mix- 
ture of two isomerides, viz. d-arabinose-cZ-amylmercaptal and 
Z-arabinose - (Z - amylmercaptal, OH*CH 2 (CH* 0H)3*CH(SC5Hii)2, 
which can be separated by fractional crystallization from 
alcohol, in which the former is less soluble (Abs., 1916, i, 308). 

XJnsaturated Monosaccharides. — Grlucal, C 6 Hio 04 , is a syrup 
obtained by the following series of reactions: Acetobromo- 
glucose I reduced with zinc and acetic acid gives triacetyl- 
glucal II, the pyranose structure of which has been confirmed 
by Hirst and Woolvin (J. C. S., 1931, 1131). On hydrolysis 
with boiling barium hydroxide solution the product is isoglucal 
III, B., 1931, 158. 

I OAo-CH 2 -CH-CH(OAc)*OH(OAc)*CH(OAc)-CB:Br 
I 0 

n acO-ch2-ch*ch(OAc)-ch(oac)*ch : oh 

1 O I 

ni oh-ch2-ch*ch(oh)-ch:oh-ch-oh. 

J O ! 

When reduced dihydroglucal, CgHigO^, m.-pt. 86°, is obtained, 
and this does not show unsaturated or reducing properties 
(E. Fischer, B., 1914, 196). Glucal has been isolated from the 
hydrolytic products of nucleic acid (Z. physiol., 1917, 100 , 
241). Other glucals are known (B., 1928, 1825), and are of 
value for synthetic purposes. Thus glucal readily yields 

( B 480 ) 13 
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a-raethylmannoside by the action of perbenzoic acid (p. 516). 
With cold dilute sulphuric acid glucose yields deoxyglucose, 

CHa*CH(CH-0H)3CH*0H. 

L__0 ^ i 

Many homologues of deoxyglucose occur naturally, e.g. deoxy- 
d-ribose. 

Synthesis of Hexoses. — ^Four methods have been used for 
synthesizing hexoses. 1. The polymerization of formaldehyde 
by means of lime -water (0. Loew, 1886). The product was 
termed formose, but has since been shown to be a mixture of 
hexoses containing a-acrose, 2. By the addition of bromine 
to acrolein and the decomposition of the dibromide with 
barium hydroxide {E, Fischer and Tafel), Glyceraldehyde 
(Chap. IX, 0.) is first formed, and this may then undergo the 
aldol condensation. 3. By the action of barium hydroxide on 
glycerose (p. 345), and hence a synthesis from glycerine. Two 
isomeric hexoses were isolated, viz. a- and j8-acroses {E. Fischer 
and Tafeli B., 1887, 1093, 3384; 1889, 97). The synthesis 
consists in an aldol condensation of the two components of. 
glycerose, viz. glyceraldehyde and dihydroxy-acetone: 

OH-OHa*OH(OH)-CH-0 + OH-CHa-CO-OHa-OH 

-^0H-CH2*CH(0H)-CH(0H)*CH(0H)-C0-CH2’0H. 

Pure glyceraldehyde also yields the two hexoses under similar 
conditions, due to the conversion of part of the aldehyde 
into dihydroxyacetone. 4. By the action of alkalis on glycol- 
aldehyde, OH-CHg-CHO (p. 236; Jackson, J. C. S., 1900, 
129), a tetrose, C4H8O4, and a- and j8-aoroses are formed 
and are separated by means of their osazones. The a-acrose 
obtained by these reactions has been the sfcarting-point for the 
syntheses of most of the other hexoses. The a-acrose is con- 
verted into its osazone; this is hydrolysed to the osone, and 
then reduced to the ketose, when dJ-fructose is obtained. 
The osazone obtained from a-acrose is identical with di-glucos- 
azone, but as the same osazone is formed from glucose, 
mannose, and fructose, the identity of the original a-acrose 
is not established. According to Neuberg (B., 1902, 2626) 
and Schmitz (B., 1913, 2327), a-acrose is in reality dl-ivac- 
tose, as it has been obtained crystalline, m.-pt. 129°-130°, and 
has been found to react with methylphenylhydrazine, which 
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does not form osazones with, aldoses. Similarly it has been 
shown that jS-acrose is dZ»sorbose. Thus the primary products 
are both ketoses formed by the condensation of glyceraldehyde 
with dihydroxyacetone. Fischer and Baer (Helv., 1936, 519) 
show that 0*01 N barium hydroxide reacts with d-glycer- 
aldehyde yielding dihydroxyacetone, which then condenses 
with the d-aldehyde yielding a mixture of equal amounts of 
d-fructose and d-sorbose. No racemization of the aldehyde 
occurs before condensation. The isomeric ketoses d-psicose 
and d-vagatose are not formed and evidently there is a pre- 
ferential formation of products in which the OH groups 
attached to C atom 3 and 4 have opposite configurations. 


CHg-OH 

CO 


HOC< 

Ho:o 

H-COH 

CHa-OH 


CHa-OH 

CO 

Hoii-Hw 

H-ioHTO 

HCOH 

CHjOH 

rf-Fructose 


CHa-OH 

CO 

H-iiOH 

Hoi-H 
HCOH 
OH, -OH 
d'-Sorbose 


The scheme (p. 357) gives a resume of the steps involved in 
the synthesis of the other hexoses from a-acrose. Stohlasa 
(0. E., 1913, 166, 646) has shown that radium emanation 
causes hydrogen to reduce carbon dioxide to formaldehyde in 
the presence of KHCOg, and that the aldehyde then poly- 
merizes to a mixture of reducing sugars. 

The hexoses are reactive to alkalis and any one of the 
hexoses, glucose, mannose, fructose with dilute alkali gives an 
equilibrium mixture (cf. Chap. LYI, A.). 


B. Di-, Tri-, and Tetra- saccharides: 

Oligosaccharides 

This group comprises those carbohydrates which may be 
regarded as derived from 2, 3 or 4 molecules of a monosac- 
charide by the elimination of 1, 2 or 3 mols. of water respec- 
tively. As such anhydrides, they axe all readily hydrolysed 
when boiled with dilute acids, yielding monoses, usually 
hexoses. Thus cane-sugar yields a mixture of d-glucose and 
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d-frticfcose; maltose yields ^-glucose only; milk-sugar yields 
d-glucose and d^-galactose : CigHgaOn + HgO ~ SCgHigOg. 

Eaffinose or melitriose is a type of a trisacckaride, and on 
hydrolysis yields melibiose and d-fructose. The hydrolysis in 
most of these cases can not only be effected by means of acids 
but also by means of sucroclastic enzymes, e.g. diastase and 
invertase hydrolyse cane-sugar, maltase malt-sugar, (fee. The 
readiness with which the disaccharides are hydrolysed indicates 
a union of the 2 molecules of monosaccharide by means of 
oxygen and not of carbon. The disaccharides are thus ethereal 
anhydrides of the hexoses, e.g. cane-sugar is d-glucose-d- 
fructose anhydride, and malt-sugar d-glucose anhydride, &c. 
In this anhydride formation 8 of the original 10 OH groups 
have remained intact, as the disaccharides readily yield octa- 
methyl and octacetyl derivatives and octa-nitrates (J. A. C. S., 
1919, 235): 

2aH,0(0H)5 “ [CeH^OCOHjJ^O + H^O. 

As a rule, 2 stereo-isomeric octa-acetyl derivatives are 
obtained from each disaccharide (Hudson and Johnson, ibid. 
1915, 1270, 1276), and these are related in much the same 
manner as a- or ^-methyl glucosides (Chap. LVI, F.). 

As milk-sugar and malt-sugar both reduce Fehling^s solution, 
it is highly probable that they still retain a CHO group of one 
of the component monose molecules. And as cane-sugar is 
not a reducing sugar, it probably contains no carbonyl group. 
The chief difficulty in assigning structural formulae to the 
disaccharides is to determine the oxygen atoms which take 
part in the anhydride formation, and to determine with 
certainty which of the 4 stereo-isomeric forms of a particular 
monosaccharide (e.g. a, y, S glucose) has taken part in 
the anhydride formation. For details see Chap. LVI, B., 
and LXIX, D. 

The compounds possess for the most part a sweet taste, and 
crystallize more readily and are more stable than the mono- 
saccharides, but resemble the latter in solubility. They are 
not directly fermentable, but can be fermented after hydro- 
lysis to monosaccharides. All those which occur naturally 
are optically active. 

Cane-sugar or Sucrose, Saccharobiose, occurs in red 

beet (Beta) 16-20 per cent, in the sugar-cane (Saccharum) 
14-26 per cent in the juice, in the sugar-maple (Sorghum), 



^ Fermented with yeast. Reduced. ^_^_j^^tnnitoi. 

/-Frucftose. ^ Oxidized. 

d-Z-Mannose. 
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together with invert sugar in the mahua flower {Bassia lati- 
folia), and in many other plants, chiefly in the stem. 

Preparation. — {a) From sugar-cane by expressing the juice 
and evaporating it until crystallization begins. (6) From 
sugar-beet by a systematic extraction of the pulp with water, 
e.g. by the diffusion process The impure juice is then 

treated with lime ('* defecation the excess of the latter 
thrown down by carbon dioxide saturation and the syrup 
filtered through animal charcoal, and evaporated in vacuo to 
crystallization. From the mother-liquid of molasses the crys- 
tallizable sugar still present can be obtained as the sparingly 
soluble strontium saccharate, CigHggOn, SrO, which is then 
suspended in water and decomposed by carbon dioxide de- 
sugarizing of molasses The molasses are frequently used 
as a source of power alcohol (pp. 88 and 34:9). 

Cane-sugar crystallizes in large monoclinic prisms, as is well 
seen in sugar-candy, and is soluble in one-third of its weight of 
water. It is not turned brown when heated with potash, and 
yields saccharates with lime and strontia, e.g. C 12 H 22 O 11 + CaO 
+ 2 H 2 O; Ci2H220ii + 2CaO; C 12 H 22 O 11 + 3CaO. Concen- 
trated sulphuric acid produces charring (difference from 
(i-glucose). Cane-sugar melts at 160®, and remains in the 
amorphous condition for some time after cooling (barley- 
sugar); when heated more strongly, it becomes brown from 
the formation of caramel or sugar-dye, and finally chars. 

The percentage of sugar in a solution of unknown strength 
can be determined from the specific rotatory power ([a]^’ = 
+66*5®) by measuring the angle (a) through which the plane 
of polarization is turned when a ray of polarized light is passed 
through a layer of the solution of known length. 

It is readily hydrolysed by acids, and this process is com- 
monly spoken of as the inversion of cane-sugar, and the pro- 
duct as invert sugar. These names are due to the fact that 
the hydrolysis is accompanied by a change in the optical 
activity of the solution. The solution of cane-sugar is dextro- 
rotatory, but after hydrolysis (or inversion) it becomes Isevo- 
rotatory, as (^-fructose is more strongly Isevo- than (i-glucose is 
dextro-rotatory. 

Sucrose itself does not reduce Fehling’s solution, but after 
inversion readily reduces. This would indicate that in the 
anhydride formation the aldehydic group of d-glucose and the 
ketonic group of (Z-fructose have been destroyed. The con- 
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stitutional formula suggested by E. Fischer (B., 1893, 2405), 
but since modified by Haworth (cf. Chap. LVI, B), is: 


OH*CH2'OH(OH)CH[CH-OH]2-CH-0 
I O 1 



CHa-OH 

[CH-OHJa-OH-OHa-OH. 
0 I 


This formula readily accounts (a) for the formation of an 
octacetyl derivative (m.-pt. 67°) and an octamethyl ether; 
(6) for the absence of all reducing properties; (c) for the 
readiness with which it can be hydrolysed, since the two 
hexose molecules are united by means of an atom of oxygen; 
(d) for the non-formation of a hydrazone. For stereochemical 
configuration of this and other disaccharides cf. Chap. LVI, B. 

Milk-sugar or Lactose, Lactobiose, C 12 H 22 O 11 4- H 2 O, occurs 
in milk of most animals, and only occasionally in the vegetable 
kingdom. Cow’s milk contains about 4 and human milk 6-8 
per cent. It is obtained by evaporating the whey formed in 
cheese manufacture. It crystallizes in hard rhombic prisms, 
and is much less sweet than cane-sugar, and also much less 
soluble in water. It is converted into ‘^lacto-caramel” at 180°. 
It shows muta-rotation (p. 350), reduces Fehling^s solution, 
yields an osazone and gives an acid containing the same 
number of carbon atoms, and hence contains the CHO group. 
The anhydrous sugar occurs in a and ^ forms. 

Maltose or Malt-sugar, Maltobiose, CigHggOn + HgO, is 
formed by the action of diastase upon starch during the ger- 
mination of cereals (preparation of malt). It forms a hard 
white crystalline mass, very similar to grape-sugar, and 
strongly dextro-rotatory + 137°. It reduces Fehling’s solution, 
but only to about two-thirds the extent to which d-glucose does. 

Lactose and maltose resemble one another very closely, and 
are probably stereo-isomeric. Since they both possess reduc- 
ing properties, yield hydrazones, cyanhydrins, and can be 
oxidized to monobasic acids containing the same number of 
carbon atoms, it is obvious that they must contain an alde- 
hydo-group, and the following structural formula is assigned 
to both: 

HO-CHs-(!!H-(0l?OH)aiH-O-iH-CH-O-(CH-OH)2-iH-OH. 

6 1 11 * 
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Lactose and maltose are not fermentable until after hydro- 
lysis. Certain micro-organisms contain an enzyme lactase 
whicli hydrolyses the former, and it is then fermented by 
yeasts. After hydrolysis it can be converted into lactic acid 
by certain species of bacteria, and is fermented by a fungus 
(Kephir) to alcohol and carbon dioxide. Maltose is hydrolysed 
by the enzyme maltase. 

In the formation of the lactose molecule it is the CHO 
or potential CHO group of the galactose which is utilized, 
as on oxidation lactobionic acid, C 12 H 22 O 12 J is formed, and 
when hydrolysed this yields galactose and gluconic acid. 

Revertose is the name given to the disaccharide obtained by 
Oroft-Hill (J. C. S., 1903, 580) by the synthetic action of 
the enzyme maltase on d-glucose. It has [a]i> = +91*5'^, 
and yields an osazone melting at 173° (corr.). It may be 
identical with Fischer's isomaltose (E. F, Armstrong, P. R. S., 
1905, 76, B., 592). 

CeUobiose or Cellose is a disaccharide, C 12 H 22 O 11 , obtained 
by incomplete hydrolysis of cellulose (this Chap., C.) by means 
of acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid, in the form of its octa- 
acetate, m.-pt. 228°-229°. Yield 60 per cent. The sugar itself 
obtained by hydrolysing the acetate with alcoholic potash 
forms a colourless crystalline powder practically insoluble in 
alcohol or ether. It reduces Fehling's solution, exhibits muta- 
rotation, has [aj^ = +34*6°, is not fermented by yeast, and 
on hydrolysis with acids yields d-glucose. It is hydrolysed by 
maltase, and by an enzyme contained in apricot kernels and 
termed ceUase. Its osazone melts at 208°-210°, and bromine 
water oxidizes the sugar to cellobionic acid. 

Gentiobiose is a reducing disaccharide obtained by incom- 
plete hydrolysis of the tri-saccharide, gentianose, with 0-2 
per cent sulphuric acid or invertase. It melts at 190°-195°, 
has a bitter taste, and shows muta-rotation; the final value is 
[a] + 9-8°. It is not fermented by yeast. 

Trehalose, C 12 H 22 O 11 , 2 H 2 O, is a non-reducing sugar found 
in fresh moulds and in manna. It is non-reducing, and has 
[a]D ~ +197°, and on hydrolysis it yields d-glucose. 

Isomaltose was obtained synthetically by E. Fischer (B., 
1895, 3025) by the condensing action of hydrochloric acid on 
glucose. It is non-fermentable and yields an osazone with 
m.-pt. 150°, 

Melibiose, 012 ^ 22 ^ 11 ? SHgO, one of the hydrolytic products 
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of raffinose when dilute acids or top yeasts are used, is a 
reducing sugar, is less sweet than cane-sugar, exhibits muta- 
rotation, [a]i> = +143°, and on further hydrolysis yields 
d-glucose and d-galactose. Its osazone melts at 178°-179°. 

Several disaccharides derived from d-glucose and d-galactose 
have been synthesized from d-aceto-chloro-glucose + d-galac- 
tose, and from d-aceto-chlor-galactose and d-glucose (B., 
1902, 3145). 

Others have been synthesized by enzymes (cf. Chap. 
LXIX, D3) Bourquelot has obtained gentiobiose, cellobioses 
and mannobiose and galactobiose. 

Disaccharides derived from condensed hexose and pentose 
molecules are also known (B., 1898, 537; 1900, 2091; BuU. 
Soc., 1911, 9, 38, 84, 147). 

Raffinose or Melitriose, CigHggOie + SHgO, is found in the 
sugar-beet, and therefore in molasses, in the manna of the 
eucalyptus, and in cotton-seed cake, ko. It resembles cane- 
sugar but is tasteless, is strongly dextro-rotatory, and does not 
reduce Fehling's solution. When inverted, it 5delds in the first 
instance d-fructose and melibiose, the latter then breaking 
up into galactose and dJ-glucose. 

Gentianose, CigHggOie, is present together with cane-sugar 
in the fresh root on Gentiana lutea; it melts at 207°-209° (corr.), 
has [aju + 31*5°, it does not reduce FehUng^s solution, and on 
hydrolysis yields gentiobiose and d-fructose, and finally 
fructose, glucose, and galactose. 

Stachyose, C24H42O21, 4JH2O, which is found in the roots 
of Stachys tuberifera and of several Lahiatioe, and in Ash manna, 
is an example of a tetra-saccharide. Anhydrous, it melts at 
170° and has [ajp *= +149°. Invertase, maltase, or acetic acid 
hydrolyse it, yielding d-fructose and manninotriose, and on 
further hydrolysis the latter yields d-galactose (2 mols.) and 
d-glucose (1 mol.). 


C. Polysaccharides 

The empirical formula of the members of this series is 
CgHioOs, but they all possess a much higher molecular weight, 
e.g. (CgHipOg)!!. They are for the most part amorphous and 
tasteless, insoluble in alcohol and ether; a few are soluble in 
cold water, but the majority not; thus cellulose is insoluble 

( B 480 ) 13 * 
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and also mucilage, the latter merely swelling up with water, 
while starch forms a jelly with hot water. When boiled with 
dilute acids or subjected to the action of enzymes, they are 
hydrolysed to mono- or disaccharides, generally to hexoses, 
e.g. CeHioOg + HgO = CgHigOg. The formation of pentoses 
is frequently fco be noticed in this decomposition. 

They must therefore be regarded as anhydrides of the mono- 
saccharides. The hydrolysis proceeds in stages and inter- 
mediate products, such as cellose in the case of cellulose and 
dextrines and maltose in the case of starch, have been isolated. 

Although the polysaccharides are compounds of fundamental 
importance in the synthetic processes taking place in the living 
plant tissue, until recently very little was known about their 
constitution. The majority form colloidal solutions, and only 
very rough approximate molecular weights can be determined. 
They still contain free hydroxyl groups as they form esters 
with nitric and acetic acids, and ethers with methyl sulphate. 
The monosaccharide units which take part in the formation 
of these complex carbohydrates are: rf-glucose, (Z-fructose, 
d-mannose, d-galactose, Z-arabinose, Z-xylose, and fucose. The 
investigations on the polysaccharoses have, to a large extent, 
been limited to studies of their hydrolysis, and, as they are so 
widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom, to the discovery 
of new commercial methods of utilizing them. 


Cellulose 

This name has been given to a variety of difierent products 
from the vegetable kingdom. There are the celluloses proper, 
the compound celluloses, and the hemiceliuloses. 

The cellulose proper is met with in cotton-wool, linen, and 
Swedish filter-paper, and is best obtained by extracting filter- 
paper or cotton- wool successively with caustic potash, hydro- 
chloric acid, water, alcohol, and ether. When air-dried it 
forms a white amorphous powder containing 6-8 per cent of 
moisture, which can be removed by gejaJsly warming under 
reduced pressure. At 150° cellulose begins to decompose, and 
when subjected to destructive distillation gives combustible 
gases, acetic acid, acetone, phenol, furfuraldehyde, and other 
products. When cellulose or starch is distilled under reduced 
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pressure at 200°-300°, appreciable amounts of ^-glucosan, I 
(with 179" [a]x> - 66*2"), 

(4) (6) 

HO-CHUH-CHg (6) 

I I ? ? 

HO-CH-CH-CH-OHd) 

<S) (2) 

are formed; this can also be obtained from the glucosides of 
ConifercB, and cellulose is probably a condensation product 
derived from this [Pictet and Saradin, C. E., 1918, 166, 38). 
Isomeric with this jS-compound is the a-glucosan II (m.-pt. 
108" and [a]r> 69*8 obtained by heating a-glucose in a 

vacuum). They are both anhydrides of glucose and contain 2 
oxide rings, the a-compound in position 1 : 2 and 1 : 5 and the 
jS-compound in 1 : 6 and 2 : 5. 

Cellulose is insoluble in tie ordinary reagents, but dissolves 
in an ammoniacal solutioi^ of cupric oxide [Schweitzer^ s Ee- 
agent), and is reprecipitated on the addition of acids, alkalis, 
or salts. (Cf. Artificial silkj) It also dissolves in a concentrated 
solution of zinc chloride, j In the manufacture of Willesden 
goods the fabric is treated with zinc chloride solution so that 
only the surface fibres ate attached and made waterproof. 
With iodine it gives a yellow or brown coloration, but in the 
presence of concentrated sulphuric acid a blue colour is 
developed. A simple glucose anhydride, CgHioOg, ceUosan, 
which is soluble in water is formed when cellulose triacetate 
is heated with naphthalene at 235® and acetyl groups subse- 
quently removed. From lichnin acetate an isomeric Hchnosan 
is formed. 

Parchment-paper is unglazed paper which has been im- 
mersed for a very short time in concentrated sulphuric acid 
and then thoroughly washed; the acid transforms a superficial 
layer of the cellulose into amyloid. Hydrolysis with sulphuric 
acid gives first cellodextrins (cf. Starch dextrins), then a di- 
saccharide cellobiose (p. 360), and finally d-glucose. Cellulose 
also gives a blue colour with a solution of iodine in zinc chloride 
and potassium iodi^ solution. It is usually estimated by Gross 
and Bevan^s metholf^ which consists in converting all other 
materials into soluble products by means of moist chlorine, 
then washing thoroughly and weighing the dried cellulose. 

The following are the more important cellulose deriva- 


n 


(4) (5) 

H0*CH-CH-CH„‘0H(6) 


HO-fcH-CH- a) 

Y 
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tiTes, many of which are of considerable commercial value: 
Cellulose hydrates. These are products which closely 
resemble cellulose in composition, do not possess reducing 
properties, but are extremely hygroscopic. An important 
representative of this class is mercerized cotton, obtained by 
the action of cold, concentrated (15-25 per cent) sodium 
hydroxide on cotton. It is characterized by the readiness 
with which it can be dyed. HydroceUuloses, obtained by 
the action of cold, concentrated acids, or by boiling with 
acetic acid containing 2 per cent of sulphuric acid, still 
retain their fibrous structure but are readily ground to a 
powder; they are less hygroscopic than cellulose and have 
pronounced reducing properties. Oxycelluloses are products 
formed by the action of oxidizing agents on cellulose. They 
dissolve in dilute sodium hydroxide solution, yielding golden- 
yellow solutions, have strong reducing properties, and appear 
to contain reactive carbonyl groups, and react with phenyl- 
hydrazine. They give a red coloration with aniline, and are 
less stable and more reactive than the celluloses proper. When 
boiled with hydrochloric acid they yield furfuraldehyde, 
which can be estimated by means of phloroglucinol. This 
reaction is used not merely for detecting but for estimating 
oxycelluloses. The oxycelluloses are widely distributed in 
nature, usually in the form of compound celluloses. Thus 
they are present in the celluloses from woods and lignified 
tissues generally, and axe the chief constituents of the cellu- 
loses from cereal, straws, and esparto. According to Henser 
and Hang (Z. Angew., 1918, 31, 99, 103, 172), straw cellulose 
is a noixture of normal cellulose and pentosans, and is not a 
natural oxycellulose. It is highly probable that the substances 
termed cellulose hydrates, hydxocelluloses, and oxycelluloses 
are not chemical entities but mixtures of diSerent products. 

Cellulose gives rise to a peroxide when treated with bleach- 
ing powder, acidified ammonium persulphate, ozone, or other 
oxidSzing agents. This is destroyed by treatment with sodium 
thiosulphate. 

Cellulose is not normally digested in the human system but 
can undergo fermentation by means of certain species of 
bacteria. Certain species present in the intestines of Herbivora 
tend to form methane and fatty acids, and others hydrogen, 
but in both cases carbon dioxides and fatty acids (acetic and 
butyric) are also formed {Langwill, 0. and I., 1932, 988). 
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Industrial Applications of Cellulose 
and its Derivatives 

Cellulose in. the form of the cotton- and flax-fibre is the 
basis of the cotton and linen industries, and the paper industry 
is also based upon the use of cellulose: in the pure form as 
filter-paper and in the crude form as wood-pulp. 

Large quantities of wood-pulp or sawdust are used for pro- 
ducing power alcohol (Bergins, C. and I., 1933, 1045; Brownlie, 
1940, 671; Campbell, 1941, 47) by first hydrolysing with 40 
per cent HCl to glucose and then fermenting. 

High-class rag paper is made by treating flax or cotton 
(rags, cotton waste, &;c.) with dilute caustic soda, under pres- 
sure, and then bleaching, orginally sun bleaching or, subse- 
quently, bleaching with chlorine or bleaching powder. Such 
paper is very resistant, and when care is taken in using high- 
grade rags and careful washing to remove acid, can be pre- 
served for centuries without deterioration, particularly in 
temperate climates. For printing purposes the moist paper is 
sijse^ e.g. with sodium resinate or alum, and is finally treated 
with gelatin to make the surface less porous. 

The object of the treatment with alkali and also of the 
bleaching agent is to remove or bleach the non-cellulose con- 
stituents in the original fibre, as these are much more readily 
attacked than the cellulose proper. 

With the increase in the demand for cheap paper other raw 
materials, e.g. esparto grass, straw, bamboo and wood-pulp 
have been introduced, and the result has been a considerable 
deterioration in the quality of paper and in its keeping pro- 
perties. This is explicable when it is remembered that esparto 
cellulose is largely an oxycellulose which is far less resistant 
to chemical action than a true cellulose, and that mechanical 
wood-pulp contains all the lignin of the original wood. 

Chemical wood-pulp is now usually made by digesting the 
disintegrated wood with calcium bisulphite under pressure. 
The bisulphite produces a disintegration of the lignin; after 
removal from the autoclaves the pulp is washed, bleached, and 
again washed, and is then ready for conversion into paper. 
High-grade paper is now usually made from a mixtmre of rags 
and chemical wood-pulp. 
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By-products are now obtained from the waste sulphite 
liquors. These can be evaporated and the residue subjected 
to destructive distillation for the production of acetone, 
methyl alcohol, &c., or they can be fermented by a special 
species of yeast and ethyl alcohol isolated (1 per cent of volume 
of Uquor). (Cf. Johnsen, J. S. C. I., 1918, 129, T.) 

Sodium sulphate mixed with sodium sulphide is also used 
for treating wood-pulp under pressure, and the product known 
as sulphate pulp is largely used in Scandinavia for manu- 
facturing stout packing papers known as ‘‘ Kjraft paper 

Cellulose Esters. — Ab a polyhydroxy compound cellulose 
yields esters such as acetates, nitrates, &c. 

The acetylcelluloses, or cellulose acetates, are of iudustrial 
value and are manufactured from mill waste or purified saw- 
dust by treatment with acetyl chloride and zinc chloride or 
acetic anhydride and an acid. As esters they are reacUly 
hydrolysed to cellulose and acetic acid. They are used for 
photographic films, lacquers, plastics, collodion, and for arti- 
ficial silk (rayon). 

The nitrates, so-called nitrocelluloses, are made by the 
action of nitric and sulphuric acid on waste cellulose, and are 
not nitro-compounds but nitrates as they are hydrolysed to 
cellulose and nitric acid. Several products are known, differ- 
ing in the amount of nitrogen present which varies with the 
concentration of the acids and the temperature used. In the 
manufacture it is necessary to remove all traces of acid by 
careful washing, otherwise the products decompose when 
kept. These esters form the basis of the collodion, celluloid, 
pyroxylin, gun-cotton, and artificial silk industries. 

Pyroxylin, Gun-cotton and Rayons. — Pyroxylin is a nitro- 
cellulose containing 11*2-144 per cent of nitrogen and corre- 
sponding with 4 nitro-groups, and is the material utilized in 
making cellulose lacquers, paints and enamels, and is mixed 
with a plasticizer (e.g. tri-cresylphosphate) and a solvent such 
as butyl and amyl acetates, acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, 
butyl alcohol and often a gum or resin. Collodion with 10*8 
per cent of nitrogen is used in medicine, &c., in the form of its 
solution in alcohol and ether (1 : 7). When mixed with camphor 
or certain phenolic ethers it forms ordinary celluloid, which is 
used for making toilet articles, accumulator cases, hand-rails, 
cutlery handles, &c. It is also the basis of nitro-cellulose films 
and rayons. For making artificial silk the solution is forced 
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from copper vessels through a fine orifice into water, when the 
fine threads are hardened, stretched, dried, wound, and then 
denitrated by treatment with ammonium sulphide or cuprous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid {Chardonnel process, 1883). 

Other methods consist in (a) the use of cellulose acetates 
obtained by the action of acetic anhydride and a mineral acid 
on cellulose. The solution of the acetate in acetone is squirted 
'into alcohol through small holes, 0*005 to 0*002 inch diameter 
(about 9 per cent of total rayon manufactured). (6) The use 
of a solution of cellulose in ammoniacal cupric oxide, and 
forcing the solution through small holes into dilute acid 
{Pauly, 1897). (c) Use of viscose. Viscose {Cross and Sevan, 
1892) is the sodium salt of cellulose xanthate. High-grade 
sulphite wood-pulp or very short fibre cotton fibre is allowed 
to swell by treatment with sodium hydroxide solution, and is 
then shaken with carbon disulphide. Its solution in water 
forms a gelatinous mass which can be moulded. When ex- 
posed to the air it shrinks and hardens to a horn-like mass. 
It is used as a substitute for glue, celluloid, horn, ivory, &c. 
When used for the manufacture of artificial silk it is necessary 
to purify it; this is done by acidifying with a weak acid 
(acetic or lactic), precipitating with alcohol or brine, and 
washing. About 88 per cent of the world's rayon is made by 
this process. Attempts have been made to ‘‘ animalize " 
viscose, i.e. to impart some of the properties of wool. One 
method consists in mordanting with quaternary ammonium 
compounds which are absorbed and then form lakes with the 
dye. Another is to incorporate casein (Chap. LXVII) with the 
fibre, and a third is to treat the fibre with a material which on 
heating forms a basic resin in or with the cellulose. Oreater 
strength can be imparted to viscose fibre by stretching in the 
plastic condition (Tenasco fibre). Viscoid is a mixture of viscose 
with clay or zinc oxide, and sets to an extremely hard mass. 

Cellulose Ethers.* — Two cellulose ethers used in industry 
are the benzyl and ethyl obtained respectively by the action 
of benzyl and ethyl chlorides on cellulose. Th^y are not 
readily hydrolysed and are extremely water resistant. They 
are used in the lacquer, plastic and fflm industries. 

♦ The Manufacture of Artificial Silk (Rayon), E. Wheeler, London, 1938. 
Technology of Cellulose Bthers, Warden, 3 vols., New York, 1933. Plastics 
from Cellulose Materials, C. and I,, 1933, 341. 
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Compound Celluloses 

These comprise the natural products in which the cellulose 
molecules are united to those of a different type and include 
ligno-celluloses, pecto-celluloses, muco-celluloses, adipo-cel- 
luloses, and cuto-celluloses. 

The ligno-celluloses are compounds of lignin or lignone, 
and cellulose, and are met with in jute and in 
most woods or lignified tissues of perennial stems. It is prob- 
able that the non-cellulose portion of the molecule consists of 
a cyclo-hexenedione. 

In the pecto- and muco-celluloses the non-cellulose con- 
stituents are colloidal forms of carbohydrates or allied deriva- 
tives, hemi-ceUuloses, which are easily hydrolysed to pectin or 
pectic acids, and these readily gelatinize. The main flax fibre 
consists of pecto-celluloses, as does China grass or rhamie. In 
the adipo- and cuto-celluloses the cellulose is associated with 
fatty and waxy compounds of high molecular weight. The 
best-known representative is cork in which the cellulose is 
combined or mixed with cutin and suberin which appear to be 
glycerides of complex acids such as stearo-cutic. (For rafia see 
Cross and Bevan, J. S. Dyers, 1919, 35, 70.) 

The hemi-ceHuloses (C. and I., 1932, 968), or reserve cellu- 
loses are anhydrides of monosaccharides; they are not soluble 
in water but are readily hydrolysed by dilute mineral acids, 
to soluble monosaccharides, and in this respect differ from 
the celluloses proper. These products are usually mixtures 
containing £?-mannose, (^-galactose, Z-arabinose, Z-xylose, and 
occasionally cZ-fructose and <Z-glucose. 

They are present in cell walls, and in seeds, especially in 
the husks of shells, e.g. peas, vetches, coffee beans, date stones. 

Their main function is to serve as reserve cellulose, and 
during germination of the seed they are used up. Examples 
of hemi-celluloses are mannane, paramannane, galactane, &:o. 

Starch or Amylum 

This is present in bhe leaves of all assimilating plants, and 
is formed from carbon dioxide and water in sunlight under the 
infl-uence of chlorophyll present in the chloroplasts of the cell. 
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It appears to be the final stage of synthesis, soluble sugars 
are first formed, most of these are transferred by the cell sap 
to the difierent parts of the plant for building up plant tissues 
and only the excess sugar is transformed into starch {Brown 
and Morris, J. C. S., 1893, 633), which is never present in large 
quantities in the leaves. In the absence of sunlight the starch 
in the leaves is hydrolysed to sugars (maltose) by the aid of 
the enzyme diastase, and passes into the sap, and is hence 
known as transitory starch. The great bulk of the starch is 
always found in the food reservoirs of the plant, e.g. rhizomes, 
tubers, and seeds; it is known as reserve starch, and it is from 
such sources that starch is always manufactured commercially. 
The starch in these reservoirs is built up from soluble sugars, 
probably sucrose {Brown and Moms), in the absence of carbon 
dioxide and sunlight by means of the leucoplasts of the cell, 
and numerous authorities have shown that some of the lower 
forms of plant life which are devoid of chlorophyll, e.g. Spiro- 
gyra maxima^ Bacillus coli, can synthesize starch from such 
materials as sucrose, dextrose and glycerol, and in the absence 
of carbon dioxide certain forms of Algse can make use of 
formaldehyde-bisulphite for synthesizing sugar. It is possible 
that there are slight difierences between the starch of cereals 
and that of tubers; one of the difierences being the mode of 
combination of the small amount of phosphorus present. 

It forms a white, velvety hygroscopic powder, consisting of 
round or elongated granules built up of concentric layers around 
a nucleus or hilum, and the form and size of the granules 
vary considerably with starches from different sources. The 
granules of canna, potato, banana and sago starch are the 
largest, usually about 60/x, those from lentil, acorn, maize, and 
wheat are intermediate, and those from certain millets, oat and 
rice are the smallest (about ISja).* In wheat starch the granules 
are nearly spherical and the hilum in the centre, those of the 
potato are egg or oyster shaped, with an eccentric hilum at the 
small end of the granule, and those from rice and maize are 
polygonal. 

Potatoes contain 15-20 per cent of starch, wheat 60-65, 
maize 65, and rice 75-80. Arrowroot is obtained from the 
rhizomes of species of Maranta of the West Indies, and also 
from the root-stocks of Curcuma angustifolia in the East Indies. 

* For photo-micrographs see p. Enyon and Lane’s Starch (Heffer), 
1928. 
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Sago is deriyed from the pith of the sago palm {Sagus IcBvis)^ 
and tapioca is prepared from the tubers of the cassava {Manihoi 
utilissima) of the tropics. 

Both the granules of starch and its jelly are coloured an 
intense blue by iodine and bright yellow by bromine. The 
colour of the iodide of starch vanishes on heating, but reappears 
on cooling. The coloration is used as a delicate test for traces 
of iodine or of starch. Ordinary air-dried starch contains some 
10-20 per cent of water, some of which can be removed by 
heating to 105°. 

Starch is insoluble in cold water, but when heated with 
water the granules swell and burst, forming a viscid opalescent 
liquid, starch paste, which sets to a stifi paste when cold. The 
temperature at which the change occurs is known as the tem- 
perature of gelatinization and varies from 55°-85°, and if the 
paste is allowed to stand for several days under aseptic con- 
ditions it gradually becomes more opaque and yields a deposit 
of amyloses. This is termed reversion and can be accelerated 
by acids or more particularly by the enzyme amylocoagulase. 

Very little of a definite nature is known about the structure 
of starch although much work has been done on the subject. 
It is a carbohydrate complex and undergoes processes of 
hydrolysis when, (a) boiled with dilute sulphuric acid; 
(b) heated to a moderate temperature; (c) subjected to the 
action of a malted grain, e.g. barley, i.e. to the action of the 
enzyme diastase. G, O’Sullivan (J. C. S., 1872, 579; 1876, 
125) showed that the products of diastatic fermentation are 
maltose and dextrin, and that the proportion of maltose in 
the product decreases as the temperature of conversion is 
raised above 63°. According to Brown, Heron, and Morris 
(1879, 596), malt extract at room-temperature converts starch 
paste into 80*9 parts of maltose and 19*1 parts of dextrin, and 
the same change occurs at all temperatures to 60°. The inter- 
mediate dextrins were investigated by Brown and Morris (1885, 
527 ; 1889, 449, 462), and by Brown and Millar (1899, 286). 
Various views have been held as to the nature of the inter- 
mediate products and even of the final products. Lintner and 
JDulVs view (B,, 1893, 2533) that Fischer’s iso-maltose (p. 360) 
is one of the final products is incorrect, the product being an 
impure maltose {Ling, C. and I., 1937, 346). 

Maquenne and Roux (C. R., 1905, 140, 1303) claim that 
starch is a mixture of two substances amylose (a-amylose) and 
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amylofectin (jS-amylose), the former in the interior portion of 
the grannie and the latter in the envelope. The amylose, 
obtained by reversion, or by heating starch with water under 
pressure and cooling, gives no coloration with iodine in the 
solid state, is not readily attacked by diastase, and is scarcely 
soluble in water at 120°; if, however, it is heated with water 
under pressure at 150° it dissolves fairly readily; the solution 
can be filtered, gives a blue coloration with iodine and is com- 
pletely converted into maltose by malt extract at 56°. It is 
probable that the amylose and amylopectin are not homo- 
geneous (1908, 146, 542). Schryver and Thomas (Bio. J., 1923, 
17, 497) have found that certain starches contain small 
amounts of hemicelluloses, and according to Ling and Nanji 
(J. C. S., 1923, 2666), the ratio of amylose to amylopectin is 
constant and equal to 2:1, although their absolute percen- 
tages may vary according to the proportion of hemiceUulose 
in the starch. 

For the results of methylation of starch see Irvine and 
Macdonald (J. C. S., 1923, 898; 1924, 942; 1926, 1502). 
According to Samec and Von Hoefft (Koll., 1912, 132 ; 1913, 141 ; 
1914, 23, 291), amylopectin owes its characteristics to the 
presence of a phosphoric acid complex. The amylopectin is a 
calcium salt and the first action of acid is to liberate the free 
complex acid which then undergoes hydrolysis, liberating 
phosphoric acid. The amount of phosphorus present is so 
small that if the phosphoric acid forms an integral part of 
the amylopectin molecule the latter must be at least 70,000. 

Uses of Starch. — Starch is an important constituent of 
human food, and its hydrolysis to glucose and final oxidation 
to carbon dioxide and water supplies much of the heat 
required to maintain body temperature, 

+ 6 O 2 -> 6 CO 2 -f- 6 H 2 O + 677 Cal., 

and to supply energy for muscular work. Wheat starch was 
used in the middle ages in the laundry and for stiffening 
fabrics, and in the eighteenth century for powdering the hair, 
and in this century potato-starch was introduced. In the 
nineteenth century the industry developed in an amazing 
manner, and both maize and rice were utilized as sources. 
Starch is used in the sizing of paper, as an adhesive in the 
manufacture of paste-boards, and in very large quantities in 
making sizes for treating cotton yarn before it is woven into 
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cloth, the objects being to bind loose threads, to strengthen 
the yarn, and to hold weighting materials such as china clay. 
The amount of size incorporated in the yarn varies enormously 
in different grades, and the starch mainly used is wheat and 
then potato. Starch, soluble starch and dextrin are also largely 
used for finishing the woven cotton fabric. Starch and dextrin 
are used as thickeners in colour printing on cotton as they 
serve to increase the viscosity of the dye solution. Very large 
quantities are used for dressing and finishing fabrics after 
laundering. It is also used as a constituent in custard powders, 
ice-cream powders and toilet powders, and is the source from 
which large amounts of glucose and dextrin are manufactured 
(cf. Eynon and Lane, Chap. VI-XI; J. A. Ridley, Starch and 
its Derivatives, London, 1940). 

Soluble starch is formed (a) by leaving starch in contact 
with cold mineral acids, (6) by heating starch with glycerol, 
(c) by boiling starch with water containing a little sulphuric 
acid, (d) by the action of diastase on starch. Prolonged treat- 
ment with mineral acids converts starch into dextrins and 
maltose and finally into d-glucose {Daish, J. C. S., 1914, 2053, 
2065; for detailed study of action of acids see Nanji and 
Beazley, J. S. C. I., 1926, 215, T.). Ordinary diastase or amylase, 
a jS-diastase, converts starch finally into dextrins and maltose, 
.whereas takadiastase, which contains the enzyme maltase in 
addition to an a-diastase, yields ^Z-glucose as final product. 
{Davis and Daish, Abs., 1914, ii, 588. Cf. Baker and Hulton, 
J. C. S., 1914, 1529; F. A. Davis, J. S. Dyers, 1914, 30, 
249). Saliva and pancreatic juice also hydrolyse starch. 

Lichenin, or Moss starch, present in many lichens, e.g. in 
Iceland moss {Getraria islandica), is coloured a dirty blue by 
iodine; and inulin, present in the tubers of the dahlia and in 
the roots of chicory {Inula Helenium), is coloured yellow by 
iodine and converted into d-fructose when boiled with water. 

Glycogen, or Animal starch. Liver starch, is present, e.g. in the 
livers of the mammalia, and is of great importance in animal 
metabolism; of. Chap. LXIX, B. It is a colourless amorphous 
powder which is turned wine-red by iodine; after the death 
of the animal it rapidly changes into d-glucose, the same 
conversion being effected by boiling with dilute acids, while 
enzymes transform it into maltose. For preparation from 
yeast see Harden and Young, J. 0. S., 1912, 1928. 

Dextrine, or Starch gum, is a comprehensive name applied to 
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intermediate products obtained in the transformation of starch 
into maltose and d-glucose. It may be prepared (a) by heating 
starch either alone or with a little nitric acid, or, even better, 
in a vacuum at 120 ° over P 4 O 10 ; ( 6 ) together with d-glucose by 
boiling starch with dilute sulphuric acid; and (c) together with 
maltose by the action of diastase on starch. The dextrines 
are soluble in water, and are precipitated by alcohol. They 
are often named according to their reaction with iodine, 
e.g. amylo-dextrine blue, erythro-dextrine red, and achroo- 
dextrine no colour, and this order represents their relative 
complex structure, amylodextrin is nearest to starch and 
achroodextrin to maltose. They do not reduce Fehling's 
solution even when warmed, and are not directly fermentable 
by yeast but only after the prolonged action of diastase, 
glucose being formed as an intermediate product. 

Synthesis of Carbohydrates {Baly, C. and I., 1932, 276; 
Photosynthesis, E. 0. 0. Baly, London, 1940. — The sugars are 
extremely important from the point of view of plant physiology. 
The plant absorbs carbon dioxide and water, and with the aid 
of sunlight is capable, in the presence of chlorophyll, of trans- 
forming these into glucose and even more complex carbo- 
hydrates, such as starch, and oxygen, equal in volume to the 
carbon dioxide used, is evolved. Various speculations have 
been made with regard to the manner in which these complex 
compounds are formed. Baeyer has suggested that the carbon 
dioxide is first reduced to formaldehyde, and this then poly- 
merizes as in Loew's experiments, yielding carbohydrates. 



For many years the important link in this chain, viz. the 
reduction of carbon dioxide to formaldehyde, was missing; 
the reaction could not be accomplished in the laboratory, 
Fenton has shown (J. C, S., 1907, 687) that when carbon 
dioxide is passed into water in which sticks of magnesium are 
immersed, a small amount of the gas is reduced to formal- 
dehyde, especially in the presence of ammonia or phenyl- 
hydrazine. Loh has also found that moist carbon dioxide 
yields formaldehyde under the influence of the silent electric 
discharge (Zeit. Elec., 1905, 745; 1906, 282). 

More recently Moore and Webster (P. E. S^, 1914, B., 163, 
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556; 1918, B., 168) kve proved that this reduction takes place 
in ultra-violet light (from quartz lamp) and Baly, Heilbron and 
Barker, who have made a more detailed study of this reaction 
(J. C. 1921, 1025) draw the following conclusions: (1) An 
aqueous solution of carbon dioxide gives formaldehyde when 
exposed to light of very short wave-len^h, and this aldehyde 
is polymerized to reducing sugars in light of slightly longer 
wave-length; (2) In the presence of sodium phenoxide or 
metallic salts such as ferric chloride or uranyl nitrate the 
aldehyde is formed but does not undergo polymerization; 
(3) The photosynthesis of formaldehyde can be photocatalysed 
by certain basic coloured substances, e.g. colloidal uranium 
and ferric hydroxides, malachite-green or methylorange, and 
the synthesis then takes place in visible light. The polymeri- 
zation can be photocatalysed in a similar manner; (4) Carbo- 
hydrates, glycerol, acetone, &c., when exposed in aqueous 
solution to ultca-violet light yield formaldehyde and reducing 
sugar, and an equilibrium is established between sugar, formal- 
dehyde and carbon dioxide. Chlorophyll appears to be an 
ideal photocatalyst for both stages of carbohydrate synthesis 
from carbon dioxide and water. 

The synthesis of glucose from carbon dioxide and water is 
an endothermic reaction, 

6COa + eHjO + 677 Cal. + 60*, 

and the energy required is obtained by the absorption of light 
of suitable wave-length from sunlight. 

Grafe (B., Bot. 6es., 1911, 29, 19) has shown that green 
seedlings can grow in an atmosphere containing 1*3 per cent 
of formaldehyde in the absence of carbon dioxide, and numerous 
authorities have proved the presence of small amounts of 
formaldehyde in assimilating leaves. 
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XT. INTEODUOTION TO CYCLIO COMPOUMDS 

The compounds which have been dealt with in Chapters I to 
XIV are derivable from the homologous hydrocarbons CnH2n.j.2, 
CaH2Q_2, &c., by the exchange of hydrogen for halogen, 
hydroxyl or oxygen, amidogen, carboxyl, &c.; and may be 
described as methane derivatives. 

As nearly all these compoxmds have open-chain formulae, 
they are spoken of as open-chain compounds, acyclic compounds 
or aliphatic compounds. 

In addition to this first class of organic compounds there 
is a second class, viz. the closed-chain compounds. The old 
classification was into aliphatic or methane derivatives and 
aromatic or benzene derivatives. The expression “ aromatic ” 
is historical, but no longer justified by facts, since compounds 
of agreeable as well as unpleasant odour are to be found in 
both classes. The members of this second class which are 
derivable from the hydrocarbon benzene, CjHj (and also from 
more complicated hydrocarbons such as anthracene, naph- 
thalene, &c., which are themselves derivatives of benzene), just 
as the methane derivatives are from methane, are designated 
benzene derivatives. 

Later investigations led to the discovery of numerous cyclic 
compoimds which cannot be regarded as benzene derivatives, 



and hence the modem classification of the cyclic compounds is 
into: 

. A. Carbocydic, Alicyclic, or Isocyclic.— In all these com- 
pounds the ring or closed chain is composed entirely of carbon 
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atoms. The carbocyclic compounds are usually divided into: 

(i) Polymethylene derivatives or naphthenes. 

(ii) Benzene derivatives or aromatic compounds, including 
the allied compounds naphthalene, anthracene, &o. 

B. Heterocyclic Compounds. — In these compounds the 
closed ring is formed partly of carbon atoms and partly of 
atoms of other elements. Well-known examples are: 


CHICK 

* (furane), 

CHICH/ 

CHICHv 

(pyrrole), 

CHICH/ 


CH^ yN (pyridine), &o. 

XCH-CH^ 


CHICH. 

• >S (thiophene), 

CHICH/ 

CHICK 


When a closed ring compound is formed from an aliphatic 
oompoimd it usually contains 5 or 6 atoms forming the ring 
as there is, as a rule, less strain in such rings. This has already 
been illustrated in the formation of anhydrides from dibasic 
acids (Chap. X, A.), and in the formation of lactones from hy- 
droxy acids (Chap, IX, A.) and of cyclic ethers (Chap. VIII, A.). 
Substituents in open-chain compounds often favour ring for- 
mation, thus methyl-succinio and -glutaric acids form anhy- 
drides more readily than the parent acids. Similarly with the 
formation of lactones and cyclic ethers (cf. MillSy Thorpe’s 
Die., Supp. II, 452). The presence of end groups and their 
polarities often determine the formation of a closed ring, e.g. 
l-chlor-6-aminohexane can give a 6-membered ring (6C + IN), 
As a rule 5-membered rings are formed more readily than 6 
in the case of anhydrides and lactones, but the opposite is true 
with the oxide form of the monosaccharides (cf. Chap. LVI, A.). 


XVI. POLYMETHYLENB DERIVATIVES: CYCLO- 
PARAFFINS 

For summary of early work see Perkin, J. C. S., 1929, 1347. 
The hydrocarbons consist of three or more methylene groups 
united together to form closed rings. The specific names in- . 
dicate the number of such groups, e.g.: 
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CHs 

CHj 


C 


(trimethylene), 

I (pentamethylene), 




(tetramethylene). 



(hexamethylene) . 


The systematic names fox these compounds are cyclo-pro- 
pane, cyclo-butane, &c., although the compounds are isomeric 
with the olefines, and have the same general formula, O^IIgn. 
The above names indicate the fact that the compounds are in 
a sense saturated. The systematic nomenclature for deriva- 
tives is similar to that used in the aliphatic series. Thus, 

CH^ / is termed cyclo-pentene, CO<^ ^ is 

\CH2*CH/ yCH-CHg. ^CHa-CH/ 

cyclo-pentanone, CH^ \ is cyclo-A^-pentene-l-one, 

CO^ 


andCOgH-CH 


•/ 


.CH:CK 


\ 




CHg is cyclo-A2-hexene-4-one-l-acid. 


Relative Stability of Polymethylene Compounds. — The sim- 
plest member is dimethylene (ethylene), which is the least 
stable of all the polymethylenes and forms additive com- 
pounds with great readiness. The majority of trimethylene 
derivatives are relatively unstable; to a certain extent they 
resemble ethylene oxide, and are capable of forming additive 
products by the rupture of the ring, e.g. bromine slowly 
transforms trimethylene under the influence of sunlight into 
trimethylene dibromide, Br-CHg'CHg-CHg-Br. 

In certain reactions where oiily cyclo-propane derivatives 
might be expected, a mixture of both cyclo-propane and 
-butane compounds is formed (J. C. S., 1899, 48; 1901, 729, 
1921,1582; 1925,387), 

Tetramethylene derivatives are somewhat more stable, and 
penta- and hexa-methylene derivatives are quite stable and 
show little or no tendency towards the rupture of the molecule. 

Reduction by Sabatier and Senderens^ method (Chap. XLIX, 
A.), using hydrogen in presence of finely divided nickel, converts 
trimethylene ‘into propane and tetramethylene into butane 
(Willstdtter and Bruce, B., 1907, 3979, 4456). When, however, 
the 7 and 8 C-ring systems are reduced ring degradation occurs 
(Chap. XXXIV), thus cyclo-heptane yields a mixture of methyl- 
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oyclo-liexaiLe and dimetliyl-cyclo-pentane, and cyclo-octane 
yields dimetliyl-cyclo-Iiexane (B., 1908, 1480). These facts are 
in harmony with Baeyer's tension theory. If the four valencies 
of the tetravaient carbon atom are assumed to be symmetrically 
distributed in space around the carbon atom, it is found that 
ring formation in the case of a cyclo-propane derivative can 
only take place by the exercise of a considerable strain in the 
molecule, viz. a deflection of +24° 44'; hence when the ring 
formation is completed there is considerable tendency for it to 
spring apart or rupture at some point. With penta- and 
hexa-methylene compounds, on the other hand, ifc can be seen 
by the aid of models that little strain is required to complete 
the ring formation, cyclo-pentane +0° 44' and cyclo-hexane 
—5° 16', and thus the rings when once formed are relatively 
stable. For larger rings, e.g. Suberone with C7 and rings con- 
taining 20 or more C atoms, see Chap. XXXIII. 

The number of carbon atoms constituting the ring is not 
the only factor which determines the ease of formation of a 
ring system or its relative stability when once formed. Eings 
containing a quaternary carbon atom are difi&oult to form, and 
when once formed are relatively unstable, a phenomenon well 
illustrated by a comparison of ethyl cyclo-propane-l : 1-dicar- 
boxylate and the isomeric 1 : 2-dicarboxylate {Goldsworthy and 
Perhin, J. C. S., 1914, 2665; Kenner, ibid. 2685). 

A good illustration of the different ways in which a com- 
plex cyc^.o-propane derivative can undergo fission is met with 
in ethyl 2-phenyl-3-benzoyl-l : l-dicarboxylate: 


/CHPh 

(C02Et),C<;i 

1 \OH-COPh. 


Nascent hydrogen opens the ring between C atoms 1 and 3, 
yielding products of the type (C02Et)2CH-CHPh*CH2*C0Ph; 
alkyl oxides, ammonia and amines produce a fission between 
atoms 1 and 2, so that compounds of the type (C02Et)2CH’ 
C(COPh):CHPh are formed, and lastly, halogen hydrides dis- 
solved in glacial acetic acid attack the union between atoms 
2 and 3, and also that between 1 and 2, yielding respectively 
{a) and (6) {Kohler, J. A. C. S., 1917, 1404, 1699, 2405): 

(a) CHPhBr-C(C02H)2‘0H2-C0Ph or OHPhBrC(COaH)j|-CH : OPh-OH, 
(h) CHPliBr-CH(COPli)-CH{0O,H),. 
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a,nd these by the loss of COg and HBr yield respectively the 
.CHiCPh 

lactone, CHPh: C<; | , and the unsatuxated acid, CHPh: 

\co-o 


C(C0Ph)-CH2*C02H. 

The cyclo-hexane componnds are the commonest as they are 
the hydjogenation products of benzene and its derivatives. 
The partially reduced benzene derivatives, e.g. tetrahydro- 
phenol, dihydrobenzene, &c., are frequently referred to as 
hydroaromatic compounds and are discussed with the benzene 
compounds. 


GENERAL METHODS OF FORMATION 

1. By the action of sodium on dihalogen derivatives of the 
paraffins (Freund). The two halogen atoms must not be 
attached to the same or to adjacent carbon atoms. 


\CH2Br 

CH^-CHaBr 

djHa-CHoBr 


+ 2Na « 2NaBr + 

CHa-CHg 

+ 2Na « 2NaBr + I I 

CH,-CH,. 


2. Acids and their esters can be obtained by the conden- 
sation of ethyl sodio-malonafce with ethylene dibromide and 
other dihalogen derivatives (TF. H. Ferkin, Jun.): 


cHaBx c; 

+ NaaCCCOaEt)^ = 2NaBr + 

Br 


COgEt),. 


and the ester on hydrolysis yields trimethylene-dicarboxylic 
acid. Ethyl acetoacetate may be substituted for the malonate. 

3. By the action of halogens (bromine, or preferably iodine) 
on the sodio-derivatives of certain esters, e.g. sodio-derivative 
of ethyl butane-tetracarboxylate (W. H. Perkin^ Jun.): 

CH,*CNa(COaEt)a . CH,-C(C02Et)2 

CHa*CNa(C02Et). ^ OHa'CCCOaEt)^. 

4. By intramolecular pinacone formation. Just as ketones 
on reduction yield pinacones: 

(CH3)a-c:0 . ^ (CH,)3C-0H 

(CH,),-C:0 (CH,),C-OH 
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(cf. p. 220), so certain diketones on reduction yield cyclic 
pinacones, i.e. diliydric alcohols derived from the polymethy- 
lene hydrocarbons: 


CK 




0H.-C0-0H3 


IHj-CO-CH, 


+ 2H 


/CHj-C(OH)-CH, 
OHj/ i 

\CH3-C(0H)-0H,. 

1 : 2-Dimethyl-l : 2-dihydroxy- 
cyclo-pentane 


5. A mimbei of ketones derived from the polymethylenes 
have been obtained by the dry distillation of the calcinm salts 
of the higher dibasic acids of the oxalic series (J, WisliGenus)^ 
e.g. calcium adipate yields keto-pentamethylene: 


CH2*CH2*C00\ UJ3.2'UXl2\ 

[ >Ca = CaCOa + | >00, 

CHa-CHa-CO'O/ CHvCH/ 




and this can be reduced to pentamethylene. The constitution 
of the keto-dexivative follows from the fact that on oxidation 
the ring is ruptured and glutaric acid is formed. Keto- 
hexamethylene and keto-heptamethylene, suberone, have been 
obtained by similar methods, but the yields are poor. Ketones 
containing 16 or even 30 carbon, atoms in the ring are formed 
by using thorium salts of dibasic acids of high molecular weight 
(Helv., 1926, 249, 499, cf. Chap. XXXIII). 

6. Hexamethylene compounds are often obtained by the 
catalytic reduction of benzene derivatives with nickel as 
catalyst (cf. Chap. XLIX, A.). This is a method of commercial 
importance as the following products obtained by this method 
are commercial solvents; cyclohexanol (sextol) from phenol, 
methylcyclohexanol from cresol, and these on oxidation yield 
respectively cyclohexanone (sextone) and methylcyclohexanone 
{sextone B). Sextate is cyclohexanyl acetate. 

7. King closure with formation of a G-membered ring ofter 
occurs with certain dienes and olefimc alcohols. Examples 
are the conversion of geraniolene, CMog : CH-CHa-CHg-CHMe : 
CII 2 , by means of sulphuric acid into a and jS cyclogeranioleneS; 



and the conversion of linalool and geraniol into the terpen 
alcohol terpieneol (Chap. LVII, A.). In the last case it i 
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essential that the olefine link and OH group shall he at opposite 
ends of the chain {Hibbit and lAnste^, J. C. S., 1936, 5:70). 

General Properties . — On the whole these compounds resemble 
the paraffins and not benzene as regards their chemical properties, 
hence the names cyclo- pentane for pentamethylene, cyclo- 
hexane, &c. Thus nitric and snlphnrio acids tend to oxidize. 
Prolonged action of fuming sulphur acids tends to dehydro- 
genate and yield benzene derivatives (A., 1923, 433, 350). 

The trimethylene compounds, however, resemble the ole- 
fines, e.g. (a) they can combine with bromine to form additive 
compoxmds; (b) they are slowly oxidized by permanganate. 
In neither of these reactions do they take part so readily as 
the simpler olefines, and in all cases the products obtained are 
formed at the expense of the rupture of the ring. 

The fact that the majority of the hydrocarbons of this series 
resemble paraffins indicates that the mere closing of the ring 
does not afiect to any considerable extent the properties of 
a compound (cf. Benzene). 

In their chemical properties the compounds closely resemble 
the corresponding derivatives of the paraffins, e.g. the acids 
resemble to a large extent the fatty acids, yielding salts, esters, 
acid chlorides, amides, &c. 

The structure of a cyclo-hexane compound is often proved 
by an examination of the products formed on dehydrogenation 
(Chap. XLIX, C.), with Se or even with excess of bromine and 
AlBrg. With Se an aromatic hydrocarbon is formed and with 
bromine a bromo-derivative of a benzene hydrocarbon. In these 
changes any alkyl substituents are unafiected. 

Isomerism, (a) Position Isomerism. — ^No examples of iso- 
merism have been met with in the case of mono-substituted 
derivatives, e.g. only one tetramethylenecarboxylic acid is 
known. Position isomerism can occur in the case of di- and 
poly-substituted derivatives, e.g. tetramethylene-1 : l-dicar- 
boxylic acid and isomeric 1 : 2 and 1 : 3 acids. 


2 

(CO,H),-CX; >CH, 
1 \CH/ 8 


/CH(002H)> 


C 04 H-CH<' ' ‘ 


\CH. 


1 : 2-Dicarbosylic add 

1 : l-Dicarboxylic add 

•COaH. 

1 : 8-Dicarboxylic add 
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The number of isomerides possible in each case can be worked 
out by the student (cf. Benzene Derivatives). 

(6) Stereo-isomerism. — In the tri-, tetra-, and penta-methy- 
lenes the C atoms lie on one plane and half the hydrogens in a 
plane parallel to this, and the other half in a third plane parallel 
to the other two. In cyclo-hexane it has been suggested that the 
ring is buckled so that all 6 C atoms are not in the same plane. 
But physical properties and examination of numbers of iso- 
merides point to the planar configuration. Certain di-substi- 
tuted derivatives have been found to exist in isomeric forms 
which are structurally identical. These must therefore be 
stereo-isomeric. Some of the simplest examples of this stereo- 
isomerism are met with in the dibasic acids. For example: 

Tetramethylene-1 : 2-dicarboxylic acid exists in two iso- 
meric forms. In both acids the 2 CO 2 H groups are attached 
to the carbon atoms 1 and 2, and the only difierence is in the 
relative spatial relationships of the groups. If the plane of 
the paper represents the plane in which the centres of gravity 
of the four carbon atoms of the ring lie, the possibilities are: 



(I) That the two COgH groups lie in the same plane either 
above or below that of the paper (the cis acid); and (II) that 
the two COgH groups lie in different planes, one above and one 
below that of the paper (the trans acid). As a rule, the cis acids 


yield inner anhydrides, e.g. more readily than 

the stereo-isomeric trans acids, and the ds acids are generally 
transformed into the corresponding trans acids when heated 
with hydrochloric acid at 190° {Perkin, J. C. S., 1894, 572). 

A simple method of depicting these isomerides is due to 
Aschan ^ (B., 1902, 3389). The plane of the carbon atoms 
of the ring is represented by a straight line. The unsubstituted 
hydrogen atoms are not denoted, only those which have been 
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replaced by substituents. It has been found that the symmetry 
of such projections corresponds with the symmetry of the 
molecules projected. For the cis dicarboxylio acids, for example, 
if GO2H == X, we have: 

(I) ci8. X X (II) tram. X ^ (III) 

The cis compound (I) has a plane of symmetry, whereas 
the trans compound (II) has not, only an axis of twofold sym- 
metry so that corresponding with (II) is a third isomeride, 
which stands in the same relationship to (II) as an object 
to its mirror image, or as d- to Mactic acids. Both should 
therefore be optically active (one d and the other I to the 
same extent), and should be capable of combining to yield 
a racemic compound. All the tmns compounds prepared arti- 
ficially are optically inactive, and are presumably therefore 
racemic compounds of (II) and (III), and a few, e.g. trans tri- 
methylene-1 : 2-dicarboxylic acid and the tricarboxylic acid, 
have been resolved into optically active components by means 
of quinine (B., 1905, 3102). 

Cyclo-pentane-1 : 2 : 3-tricarboxylio acid [Perkin and Robin- 
son^ J. C. S., 1921, 1392) exists in two meso forms, viz. cis- 
trans-cis and cis-cis-cis and a racemic form, cis-trans-trans, 
which can be resolved by brucine. 


XVII. BENZENE DEEIVATIVES. INTRODUCTION 

Benzene, which belongs to the group of hydrocarbon 
CnHgn.g, is much poorer in hydrogen than the paraffins, 
and the same holds good for its derivatives relatively, e.g. 
benzoic acid, CyHgOg, with heptoic acid, C7H14O2, and aniline, 
CgH^N, with ethylamine, CgHyN, &;c. 

The hydrogen atoms of benzene are, like those of methane, 
replaceable by numerous types of radicals. By the entrance 
of halogens, halide substitution products are formed, by the 
entrance of NHg, aromatic bases, of OH, phenols, of NOg, 
nitro-compounds, and of CH3, &c., the homologues of benzene; 
there are, in addition to these, aromatic alcohols, aldehydes, 
acids, <fcc. 
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These benzene derivatives are in some respects analogous 
in their properties to the corresponding methane derivatives; 
they exhibit, however, characteristic properties of their own 
(see this Chap., A.). There exist mono- di-, tri-, &c., sub- 
stituted benzene derivatives according as 1 , 2 , or more 
hydrogen atoms are replaced by the various radicals; 
thus, for instance, toluene, CgHg-CHg, and chloro-benzene, 
CgHg-Cl, are mono-derivatives, dimethyl-benzene, CeH^(CH3)2, 
and dicidoro-benzene, CgH4Cl2, di-derivatives, and so on. It is 
not necessary that the substituents should be the same, so 
that innumerable compounds are known containing various 
substituents, e.g. 0H*CeH4*N02, nitro-phenol ; OgH^Br-SOgH, 
bromobenzene - sulphonic acid; 0H3*CgH3(N02)2, dinitro - 
toluene. 

All the derivatives of benzene can be converted either into 
benzene itself or into very closely allied compounds by rela- 
tively simple reactions. Thus all the carboxylic acids of ben- 
zene (benzoic, phthalic, mellitic, &c.) yield benzene on dis- 
tillation with lime, while other acids, such as salicylic, evolve 
CO2 and yield phenol; the last-named compound is converted 
into benzene when distilled with zinc dust. The homologues 
of benzene are converted by oxidation into benzene-carboxylic 
acids, which yield benzene when heated with lime. 

The relationship of a benzene derivative to its mother substance 
is therefore a very simple one. 

This circumstance is one particularly worthy of note, since 
the atomic group CgHg is comparatively complex and cannot 
readily be transformed into a simpler hydrocarbon containing 
5 , 4 , or 3 carbon atoms; when oxidized, which is a matter of 
difficulty, it yields carbonic or similar simple organic acids. 

The relationships are such that it is comparatively easy to 
pass from one group of derivatives to another, e.g. the NOg 
group is readily convertible into NHg, and the latter is re- 
placeable by halogen, hydrogen, and hydroxyl; the halogen 
is also replaceable by methyl, carboxyl, &c. 

As a rule, the group of 6 carbons with the hydrogens is 
spoken of as the benzene nucleus, and all substituents are 
spoken of as side chains. Thus in OgHg- OHQ, CgH4*(CH3)2, 
OgHg-N^ the radicals underlined are the side chains. 
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A. Characteristic Properties of Benzene 
Derivatives 

In many chemical properties benzene and its derivatives 
differ markedly from the parafiSns or nnsaturated open-chain 
hydrocarbons. 

1. The aromatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives are 
readily attacked by concentrated nitric acid, yielding nitro- 
derivatives : 

CeHs-j HTH oi-NOg = H^O + 

Certain of the higher paraffins also yield nitro-derivatives 
when heated with nitric acid (p. 105). 

2. Sulphonic acids are readily formed by the action of con- 
centrated or funoing sulphuric acid: 

CeHj-jiTOTj-SOis-OH ■= HjO + CeHs-SO^-OH. 

This type of reaction is never met with in the aliphatic series. 

3. The homologues of benzene differ from the paraffins 
especially as regards oxidation; while the latter are only 
attacked with difficulty by oxidizing agents, the forrher are 
readily converted into benzene-carboxylic acids: 

CA-CHa-^OeHs-CO^H. 


4. The halogens chlorine and bromine can react with ben- 
zene in two distinct ways: (a) yielding substituted derivatives, 
e.g. CeHe H- Brg === CgHgEr + HBr, or (6) yielding additive 
products, e.g. CgHeBre. Of these the process of substitution 
is the more important. 

5. The halogen compounds CgHgX are chemically less 
active, and the hydroxyl compounds, e.g. CgH 5 (OH), are of 
a more acidic nature than the corresponding fatty bodies. 
The phenyl radical, CgHg, is therefore more acylous or 

negative ” in character than the ethyl, CgHg. 

6. Diazp-compounds are far more common in the aromatic 
series than in the aliphatic. 


( B 480 ) 
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B, Isomeric Relations 

1. Hexane can give several isomeric mono-substitnted 
derivatives, e.g. a, p, y-chlorohexanes ; benzene yields only one 
mono'derivative, e.g. only one cHorobenzene CgHgCL • The 
six hydrogen atoms of benzene thus 'possess an equal value, or 
are similarly situated within the molecule. Tliis is not merely 
an empirical law, but one which, has been proved experimentally. 

PROOF OF THE EQUAL VALUE OF THE SIX 
HYDROGEN ATOMS 

Let the 6 H atoms be designated as a, h, c, d, e, and / re- 
spectively. 

(1) Phenol, CgH 5 (OH), whose hydroxyl may have replaced 
the H atom a, can be converted into bromo-benzene, CgHgEr, 
and this latter into benzoic acid, CgH5(C02H). The carboxyl 
in the latter has therefore also the position a, i.e. it has re- 
placed the H atom a. 

(2) Three hydroxy-benzoic acids,* CgH4(0H)(C02H), can 
either be prepared from benzoic acid or converted into it; 
their carboxyl therefore has the position a, and consequently 
their hydroxyl must replace some one of the other H atoms, 
be it b, c, or d. 

(3) Each hydroxy-benzoic acid can be decomposed, yielding 
carbon dioxide and ordinary phenol, CgHgOH: 

CsH,( 0H)(C02H) = OeHfi(OH) + CO*. 

And since the latter compound contains the hydroxyl in 
position a, according to (1), while the hydroxyl in the hy- 
droxy-benzoic acids replaces the H atoms 6, c, and d, it follows 
that the hydrogen atoms a, h, o, and d are of equal value. 

(4) For each H atom, i.e. each substituent X in a com- 
pound CfiHgX, there are present two pairs of symmetrical 
hydrogen atoms, i.e. pairs of which either the one or the other 
atom may be replaced by any given radical without different 
substances resulting (p. 387). But the atoms of such a pair 
cannot both be present in the positions a, b, c, and d, as in 
this case three hydroxy-benzoic acids could not exisft It must 
therefore be the remaining H atoms e and / which are respec- 
tively in positions symmetrically situated to two of the former, 
and which are therefore of equal value with them, i.e. e = c, 
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f ^ b. Since, however, a = 6 == c = it follows that all the 
6 hydrogen atoms are of equal value {Ladenburg, B., 1774 , 1684 ). 

2 . With di-substituted derivatives of benzene it has been 
found that in each case three distinct isomeric forms exist. 
The two substituents may be alike, or they may be dis- 
similar, e.g. three dichloro-benzenes, CgH4Cl2, three diamino- 
benzenes, CeH4(NH2)2, three dimethyl-benzenes, C6H4(CH3)2, 
three hydroxy-benzoic acids, CeH4(0H)(C02H), are known. 
In no case have more than three such isomerides been found. 

It can be shown that with respect to each H atom of ben- 
zene, e.g. for a, two pairs of other H atoms, e.g. b and/, c and e, 
are symmetrically situated, so that it makes no diSerence 
whether, after a is replaced, the second substituent replaces 
the one or the other of the symmetrically placed hydrogen 
atoms, say b or /. According to the above notation, there- 
fore, ab = af, and ac = ae. On the other hand, the com- 
binations ab and ac are not equivalent, but represent isomers ; 
the combination ad, the only remaining case, represents the 
third isomer. 

PROOFS THAT FOR EVERY H ATOM (a) TWO OTHER PAIRS 
OF SYMMETRICALLY LINKED H ATOMS EXIST 

1 . According to Hubner and Petermann (A., 149 , 129 ; cf. 
also Hubner, A., 222 , 67 , 166 ), the (so-called meta-) bromo- 
benzoio acid, which is obtained by brominating benzoic acid, 
and whose Br atom may be in position c and COgH in posi- 
tion a, yields with nitric acid two nitrobromo-benzoic acids, 
CgB[3Br(N02)(C02H), the NOg being, say, in positions b and/. 
These are both reduced by nascent hydrogen to the same (so- 
called ortho-) amino-benzoic acid, C6H4(NH2)(C02H), the NOg 
being here changed to NHg and the Br replaced by H. Since 
the same amino-benzoic acid is formed in both cases, notwith- 
standing that the nitro-groups must be in the place of different 
H atoms, say b and /, from the fact of the two nitro-acids 
being dissimilar, it follows that b and /must be arranged sym- 
metrically as regards the H atom a, i.e. ah = af. 

2 . In an analogous manner salicylic acid, 0^114(011) (COgH), 
which can be prepared from the above-mentioned amino-ben- 
zoic acid, yields two nitro-derivatives, C6H3(0H)(N02)(C02H). 
If, however, the hydroxyl in these is replaced by hydrogen (a 
reaction which can be effected by indirect methods), the nitro- 
benzoic acids thus obtained, C3H4(N02)(C02H), are identical, 
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The compound 1 : 5 is identical with 1:3, and 1 : 6 is iden- 
tical with 1:2. Cf. Wohly B., 1910, 3474. 

The hydrogen atoms in positions 2 : 6 form one pair of sym- 
metrical hydrogen atoms mentioned on p. 387, and those in 
positions 3 : 5 form the second pair, whereas the hydrogen in 
position 4 has no other hydrogen atom corresponding with it. 

Similarly, three tri-substituted derivatives, CgHiXg, are 
known, and only three are possible with such a ring formula, 
viz.: 


X X X 



(I) 1 : 2:3 or adjacent fcri-derivative. (II) 1 : 3 : 5 or sym. 
tri-derivative. (Ill) 1 : 2 : 4 or unsym. tri-derivative. 

Any other combination is identical with one of these, 2:4:6 
==1:3:5 and 1 : 4 : 6 =* 1 : 2 : 4. 

The number of isomerides is considerably increased when 
the three substituents are not similar, e.g. in a compound, 
NHs-CeHsBr-COaH. 

With a tetra-substituted derivative, C 6 H 2 X 4 , where all four 
substituents are alike, only three isomerides are possible, 
namely, 1 : 2 : 3 : 4, 1 : 2 : 3 : 5, and 1 : 2 : 4 : 5. 




And with a penta-substituted derivative, CgHXg, only one 
form is possible. 

The number of isomerides actually found in each case is in 
perfect harmony with these theoretical deductions. 

This ring formula represents each carbon atom as tervalent. 
Various ways of representing the atoms as quadrivalent have 
been suggested. 

1 . KehuU's ring formula I with alternate single and doable 
links. 

This formula is in perfect harmony with the formation ol 
benzene from acetylene, of fi-trimethyl-benzene from acetone, 
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and of additive compounds by benzene and its derivatives, 
e.g. di-, tetra-, and hexa-bydro-derivatives, CgHg, GqH.iq, 
CgHia (p- 409); benzene hexacMoride, CeHeCIe (p. 415); the 
triozonide, CgHgOg (Chap. XL VIII, G.), and an ad^tive 
compound with et^l diazoacetate. 

Two arguments which have been brought forward against 
this formula are: 

(a) Two ortho-disubstituted derivatives should be possible, 
namely, II and III: 



In (II) the 2 carbon atoms to which the substituents are 
attached are united by a double bond, and in (III) by a single 
bond. KekuU has suggested that the single and double bonds 
may be continually changing, so that positions 2 and 6 are 
really symmetrical with respect to 1. 

(6) The stability of benzene towards oxidizing agents. 
Di- and tetrahydrobenzenes — obtained by the reduction of 
benzene — ^which contain respectively two and one double bonds 
in their molecules, are readily oxidized, and also readily yield 
additive compounds with halogens. They also give quite 
different ultra-violet absorption spectra. Evidence based on 
other physical constants, such as molecular refraction, mole- 
cular volumes, molecular magnetic rotations, and heats of 
combustion, is inconclusive and conflicting. It has been sug- 
gested that the peculiar symmetrical structure of the benzene 
molecule may account for its stability, but the fact that cyclo- 
octatetrene, CgHg (Chap. XXXIII), which contains 8 CH groups 
united alternately with double and single linkings, has the 
properties of an aliphatic polyene and not of an aromatic com- 
pound, is a strong argument against the KekuU formula 
{WiUstdtter, B., 1911, 3423; 1913, 517). 

(II) A second method is represented by Armstrong's centric 
formula IV developed by Baeyer, 

It represents the fourth valency of each carbon atom as 
directed towards the centre of the molecule, where the 6 are 
kept in equilibrium, a method of linking which is unknown in 
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the fatty series. When reduced to dihydro-benzene, four of 
the six centric bonds form two double bonds. 


H 



H H, 


This readily accounts for the great difference between the 
chemical properties of benzene and of its reduction products. 

Various other formulae have been suggested for benzene, 
e.g. Ladenhurg’s prism formula, Claus's diagonal formula, and 
Dewar's formula. 



Ladenburg Claus Dewar 


A strong objection to the prism formula and to any other 
three-dimension space formula is that the molecules of certain 
substituted derivatives would be dissymmetric, and should 
therefore exist in optically active modifications. No benzene 
derivative which occurs naturally is optically active, and 
attempts to resolve substituted benzene derivatives, e.g. 
C 6 H(OH)(C 03 H)(CH 3 )(C 3 H 7 )(N 02 ), nitrothymotic acid, have 
been unsuccessful. 

Other objections to the prism formula are (a) the difficulty 
of accounting for the reduction products of benzene, and {h) 
the fact that when benzene is oxidized by various methods no 
compound is met with which contains a carbon atom attached 
to 3 other carbon atoms, as is the case in the prism formula. 

The ring structure of the benzene molecule advocated by 
KekuU in 1865 has been substantiated by all subsequent 
investigations, and the molecule must be represented by a 
symmetrical ring containing six CH groups in such a manner 
that the 6 hydrogens are equivalent. All the more recent work, 
particularly X-ray analyses of crystals, proves that substances 
like graphite, hexamethyl- and hexachloro-benzene have a 
planar structure and hence such formulas as the prismatic, 
octahedral or Sachs are ruled out. The distance between two 
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adjacent carbon atoms bas been shown to be 142A and the 
diameter of the ring to be 2*82 A. The value 1*42 is less than 
that of the single link in the paraffin series, and only slightly 
more than that for the double carbon link. Tor a compound 
with the alternating single and double links the value should 
be the mean of the single or double. All positions and all 
valency bonds are equal to one another, and this high degree 
of symmetry may account for the great stability of the com- 
pound, a stability which is not quite so marked in hetero- 
cyclic and condensed ring compounds. 

If the benzene molecule is not to be represented by the 
alternate single-double link formula of KekuU, two possible 
methods of representing the structure on the electronic basis 
are: (1) The centric formula of Armstrong and Baeyer; (2) 
Thomson, In the former 6 electrons (1 from each carbon atom), 
are differentiated from the others and constitute a separate 
group. In the latter each carbon atom shares 3 electrons with 
its neighbour, or any two carbon atoms may be regarded as 
united by a covalent and a singlet hnk. 


(13 



(113 


:o *c: 

:o. .c: 

0 




X 


Such a formula is attractive from its simplicity, and is in 
harmony with most known facts, but is difficult to reconcile 
with modern views of wave mechanics of the covalent link 
{Pauling, J. A. C. S., 1931, 3228, also Nature, 1932, 129 , 973 
and 130 , 273). In all probability benzene has a resonance 
structure between the two possible Kehule formulae (cf. Chap. 
LXXIII; also Penny, P., 1934, 146 , 233, IngoU, J. 0. S., 1933, 
1120). The centric formula presents difficulties when applied 
to condensed ring systems; but can be used in representing 
thiophene, pyridine, pyrrole, &c., and according to Robinson 
the characteristic of all benzenoid systems is the presence of 
6 electrons forming a group which resents disruption (J. G. S., 
1925, 1604). 

Certain reactions of benzene, e.g. formation of hydrides 
with 2H, 4II and 6H, formation of a triozonide Oq^q{Os)s, 
its oxidation to maleic anhydride and its combination with 

( B 480 ) 14k • 
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ethyl diazoacetate, point to the presence of olefine or conjugate 
olefine links, and the tautomerism of compounds like ;p-nitro- 
phenol with ^-benzoquinone monoxine and of hydroxy azo-dyes 
with quinonephenylhydrazones are examples of anionotropio 
change characteristic of many unsaturated compounds (cf. 
Tautomerism, Chap. LIII). 

It is possible that benzene in a static state has the centric 
structure, but in the presence of reagents of a polar type 
passes from the more symmetrical structure to the less sym- 
metrical Kekule structure. 

D. Methods for determining which of three 
Isomeric Compounds is the Ortho, which 
Meta, and which Para 

1. A method worked out by Korner (1875) for the three 
dibromobenzenes. One of these (a) is a solid melting at 89°; 
a second (6) is a liquid which boils at 224°, and when solidified 
melts at —1°; and the third (c) is a liquid boiling at 219° and 
melting at +1°. When further brominated, the compound a 
yields only one tribromobenzene; compound 6, under similar 
conditions, yields a mixture of two isomeric tribromobenzenes; 
and compound c a mixture of three. 


Br Br Br 



Prom a glance at the above formulse, it is obvious (1) that 
the para- or 1 : 4-compound could give rise to only one tri- 
bromobenzene, (2) that the ortho- or 1 : 2-compound could give 
a mixture of two isomeric tribromobenzenes, and (3) that the 
meta- or 1 : 3-compound could give a mixture of three isomeric 
tribromobenzenes. 

The compound melting at 89° is therefore j^-dibromobenzene, 
the one boiling at 224° is the ortho-, and the one boiling at 
219° and melting at +1° is the meta-compound. 
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Incidentally, this gives a method for determining which 
of the three tribromobenzenes is the adj., which the sjm., and 
which the nnsym. A glance at the formulae indicates that the 
sym.-tribromobenzene is the one which is formed from the 
m-dibromobenzene only. The adj. is the one formed from 
both ortho- and meta-, and the imsym. is the one which is 
formed from ortho-, meta-, and para-dibromobenzenes. 

Similar results are obtained by examining the nitro-dibromo- 
benzenes obtained by nitrating the dibromobenzenes. 

The jp-componnd yields only one nitro-derivative ; the o-com- 
ponnd yields two nitro-derivatives; the m-compound yields 
three nitro-derivatives ; 


Br Br Br 



Br Br Br Br Br Br 



but the nitro-dibromobenzenes thus formed are all different. 

Similar methods may be adopted for determining the 
constitutions of the three diamino-benzenes, CgH4(NH2)2, by 
determining from how many of the six diamino-benzoic acids 
each of the three can be obtained by elimination of carbon 
dioxide. 

The m-compound is the one which is formed from three 
distinct acids, the ortho- from two, and the para- from one 
only (Griess), 

The relationships between the three xylenes, 00114(0113)2, 
and the six nitro-xylenes are exactly analogous to those be- 
tween the three dibromobenzenes and their six nitro-deri- 
vatives. 

2 . When the constitution of several groups of compounds, 
e.g. the dibromobenzenes, the xylenes, and the diamino-ben- 
zenes have been settled, then the constitutions of other com- 
pounds can be determined by conversion into one of the 
compounds of known constitution, e.g. the dinitro-benzene 
which yields w-diamino-benzene on reduction is the m-dinitro- 
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compound, or the acid obtained by the oxidation of o-xylene 
must be the o-dicarboxylic acid. 

NOa NHa 

I ] f^CHs |COOH 

kOa kHa Jen, ^COOH 

This constitution is confirmed by the fact that this acid 
is the only one of the three isomeric benzene-dicarboxylic 
acids which yields an inner anhydride, phthalic anhydride, 
.CO. 

C6H4Q /O, and hence the two COgH groups are probably 

^co/ 

attached to two adjacent carbon atoms. 

3 . The constitution of certain di-substituted derivatives is 
based on Ladenhurg's proof (A., 179 , 174 ) of the equivalence 
of the three unsubstituted hydrogen atoms in mesitylene, 
CgH3(CH3)3; in other words, on the fact that mesitylene is 
sym.'trimethyl-benzene, e.g. the constitution of m-xylene is 
based on the following reactions: 

CH3 CHa CHs 

COjhC^CH, IH, 

Ladenburg’s proof is briefly as follows: Mesitylene yields a 
dinitro-derivative, C3H(CH3)3(N02)2, m which two of the three 
nucleus hydrogen atoms {a and b) are replaced by nitro-groups. 
From this is formed, by the three processes of reduction, 
acetylation, and nitration, a dinitro-acetamino-mesitylene: 

06H(CH3)3(N0 ^(NHa) ^ OcH(CH3)3(NO,)(NHAo) 

a b 

Ce(CH 3 ) 3 (N 03 ) 3 (NHAo), 

in which the third hydrogen (c) is replaced by NOg; on hydro- 
lysis, this yields C6(CH3)3(N02)2(NH2), and on elimination of 
the amino-group, 0311(0113)3(1702)2, a dinitro-mesitylene, which 
is identical with the original dinitro-compound started with. 
Hence two of the hydrogen atoms (say b and c) are similarly 
situated. The nitro-amino-mesitylene, C 6 H( 0 H 3 ) 3 (NO 2 )(NH 2 ), 

a b 

in which the nitro-group is in position a and the amino- in 
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position 6 , yields C6H2(CH3)3N02, and this, when reduced, 

a 

acetylated, nitrated, and kydrolysed; 

CeH2(CHa)3NHa ^ C,H2(CH3)3:NHAo 

a a 

C6H(CH3)3(NHAo)(NOd ^ C 3 H(CH 3 ) 3 (NH 3 )(N 03 ), 

o. hot c a b or c 

a nitro-amino-mesitylene which is identical with the original 
nitro-amino-mesitylene, and hence the position a is similarly 
situated to either h or c, but in the first part of the argument 
it was shown that 6 = c, /. u = 6 c. 

Other Types of Isomerism. — 1 . In addition to the cases of 
isomerism dealt with in the preceding pages (isomerism due to 
the positions of the substituents in the nucleus), other types of 
isomerides are met with. A frequent example is the isomerism 
of a compound containing a substituent in the nucleus with a 
compound containing the same substituent in the side chain; 
well-known examples are CgH^Cl-CHg and OeHs-CHaCl, 
/CHa 

C6H4<; and C6H5*CH2‘NH2* Isomerism of this type is 

\NH2 

usually accompanied by considerable difierence in chemical 
properties. 

2 . Side-chain isomerism ” is the name given when the iso- 
merism is confined to the side chain, e.g. : 

CcHs-CHa-CHa-CHa and 

Normal and Isopropyl-benzene 

Stereo-isomerism. — When the side chain contains an asym- 
metric carbon atom, e.g. C6H5*CH(0H){C02H), mandelic acid, 
stereo-isomerism of the type of the active lactic acids is met 
with. Stereo-isomerism of the type of the crotonic acids is 
met with in unsaturated compounds hke cinnamic acid, CeHg* 
CH:CH-C02H, and stereo-isomerism analogous to that de- 
scribed in the case of polymethylene derivatives is met with 
among the reduced benzene derivatives, e.g. di-, tetra-, and 
hexahydrophthalic acid (Chap. XXVI, B.). 

E. Occurrence of the Benzene Derivatives 

Many benzene derivatives occur in nature, e.g. oil of bitter 
almonds, benzoic acid, salicylic acid, and hippurio acid, while 
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others are obtained from the destructive distillation of organic 
substances, especially of coal. 

The destructive distillation of coal yields (u) gases (illumi- 
nating gas) ; (b) an aqueous distillate containing ammonia and 
its salts, &c.; (c) coal-tar; and (d) coke. 

Coal-tar. — Coal-tar is the chief source of benzene derivatives 
and is formed in the manufacture of coal-gas for illuminating 
purposes, and in “ coke ovens ’’ used for the production of 
high-grade coke for metallurgical purposes. In both cases 
coal is distilled from closed retorts at relatively high tem- 
peratures, about 1000° 0., and the main difference between 
the two processes is the nature of the coal used. For gas- 
making a bituminous coal containing 32-40 per cent of vola- 
tile matter is used, and in order to obtain the maximum 
yield of hard coke bituminous coals containing from 18-32 per 
cent of volatile matter are employed. 

The yields of products per ton of coal can be taken as: 

Gasworks Coke Ovens 

Gaa . . . . 10,000-12,000 cu. ft. - 17% 10-6% 

Ammoniaoal liquor 177 lb. «= 7*9% 9*0% 

Tar .. .. lOgaU. » 6*0% 4*0% 

Coke .. .. 0*7 ton =70*0% 71*6% 

The tar from the two processes is much the same. 

At the present time numerous low-grade coals, e.g. cannel 
coal, lignite or brown coal, and even bituminous shales, are 
distilled at comparatively low temperatures (500°-600° C.) in 
order to obtain oils, and, in the case of cannel coals, smokeless 
fuel for household purposes, coalite. The tar produced in all 
these cases is essentially different from the coal-tar obtained 
from gasworks and coke ovens. It consists largely of paraffin 
hydrocarbons, and is valueless for the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, explosives, &c., but yields valuable illuminating and 
fuel oils and phenols (cf. 0. and I., 1937, 895). 

When coal-gas was first generally used for illuminating 
purposes (1813) the tar was regarded as a waste product, and 
could only be used as fuel, and its value as the source from 
which important synthetic dyes, perfumes, explosives, medi- 
cinal drugs and photographic developers could be manu- 
factured was only gradually recognized. For many years 
iaf|gr the introduction of coke ovens for the manufacture of 
■5iat^®Pgieal coke, the ammonia and tar formed at the same 
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time were not collected (so-called bee-hive ovens), but at the 
present time the great majority of the ovens are of the closed 
type, and are provided with by-product recovery plant. Still 
more recently, as the demand for benzene and toluene has 
increased, it has become customary to recover the benzene 
and toluene contained in the gas from the coke ovens, and 
even from the gas from gasworks, although this removal 
appreciably diminishes the illuminating power of the gas. 
The benzene hydrocarbons are usually removed by passing the 
gas through scrubbers containing creosote oil, which absorbs 
the hydrocarbons, and these can be afterwards isolated by 
heating the creosote oil or subjecting it to steam distillation. 
The amount of benzene and toluene in coal-gas is, roughly, 
about 15 times as much as that contained in the tar formed at 
the same time. In coke-oven gases the amount is only about 
half this. By this method of extracting benzene and toluene 
from the gases the amounts of these materials for the manu- 
facture of explosives, &o., has been increased enormously. 

Coal-tar contains as many as 200 diferent chemical sub- 
stances; these are not present in the coal itself, but are 
formed during the distillation. During the past thirty years 
investigators have attempted to isolate compounds from coal 
itself by extraction with solvents, such as chloroform {Keinsch, 
1910), pyridine {Bedson, 1908), benzene {Pictet and Ram, 1911), 
but so far few relationships have been established between the 
different materials present in coal and the chemical compounds 
present in tar (cf. Tideswell and Wheeler, J. C. 8., 1919, 619) . 
The chief components of coal are complex carbon compounds 
and not free carbon, and the first change during carbonization 
is to decompose the complex compound into simple, which may 
then react or polymerize, yielding the products found in the tar. 

The most important compounds present in coal-tar are 
benzene, toluene, xylenes, phenol, cresols, naphthalene, and 
anthracene. Among the other compounds present are homo- 
logues of benzene, especially the methyl homologues; com- 
plex hydrocarbons, such as diphenyl, phenanthrene, fiuorene, 
acenapththene, chrysene and retene, indene and its homo- 
logues, and homologues of naphthalene; thiophene, benzonitrile, 
aniline, pyridine and its homologues; quinoline, isoqninoline, 
pyrrole, indole, carbazole, and acridine. Most of these are of 
little commercial importance, as the amounts present 
small and their isolation from the tar is difficult.^ 
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Many of the hydrocarbons present in the tar are probably 
formed by the pyrogenic polymerization of acetylene, as this 
hydrocarbon when heated yields many of the products present 
in coal-tar (R. Meyer and H. Frieke, B., 1914, 2765), 

The crude tar contains appreciable amounts of water, and 
has to be dehydrated before it can be distilled. Numerous 
methods are adopted, e.g'. centrifuging the warm tar; heating 
the tar, allowing the water to rise to the surface, and removing 
it by a draw-off cock; or allowing the wet tar to come in 
contact with the hot vapour from another lot of boiling de- 
hydrated tar. 

The actual distillation is carried out in iron stills directly 
fire-heated. In many tar distilleries continuous stills are 
employed; in others intermittent distillation is used, the 
pitch being removed and a fresh charge of tar introduced from 
time to time. 

The fractions collected vary in different distilleries, but, as 
a rule, in the first distillation the following are collected: 
(1) Eirst runnings up to 105® or 110®; this contains water, 
ammonia, and some light oil. (2) Light oils up to 210®. (3) 
Middle oil or carbolic oil up to 240®. (4) Creosote oil up to 
270®. (5) Anthracene oil above 270®. (6) Residue in the 

still = pitch. 

The relative amounts of the different fractions vary con- 
siderably in different countries and different districts, but the 
following are fairly typical values for 1 ton of tar: Light 
oils, 12 gall.; carbolic oil, 20 gall.; creosote oil, 17 gall.; 
anthracene oil, 38 gall.; and pitch, 11 cwt. Calculated on 
1 ton of tar, the yields of important products are: Benzene 
and toluene, 25 lb., or IT per cent; phenol, 11 lb., or 0*5 
per cent; cresols, 50 lb., or 2*2 per cent; naphthalene, 180 lb., 
or 8 per cent; creosote, 200 lb., or 8*8 per cent; and anthra- 
cene, 6 lb., or 0*27 per cent. 

The light oils, including those from the first runnings, give 
rise to 60-65 per cent of benzene hydrocarbons, .12-15 per 
cent of naphthalene, 8-10 per cent of phenols, and 1-3 per 
cent of pyridine bases. The phenols are readily removed by 
treatment with caustic soda solution, and the pyridine bases 
by treatment with dilute mineral acids. The neutral sub- 
stances, on further fractionation under varpng conditions, 
yield 90 per cent benzol, 50 per cent benzol, 30 per cent benzol, 
and solvent naphtha. The numbers 90, 50, and 30 denote 
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the percentage of the oil which passes over below 100° 0., 
and not the actual benzene content of the oil. 90 per cent 
benzol contains 81 per cent of benzene, 15 per cent of toluene, 
2 per cent of xylenes, and 2 per cent of impurities; and 30 
per cent benzol contains respectively 13*5, 734, 11*7, and 14 
per cent. Prom these crude benzols, by careful fractionation, 
pure benzene, toluene, and xylenes can be isolated. 

In addition to the compounds, such as benzene, toluene, 
naphthalene, phenol, and anthracene, which are actually isolated 
and form important articles of commerce, a number of pro- 
ducts consisting of complex mixtures are also manufactured. 
The most important of these are (1) benzol motor spirit, 
(2) solvent naphtha, which is used as a solvent for rubber in 
preparing waterproof fabrics and also for burning purposes, 
and (3) creosote oil, which is used in enormous quantities for 
pickling timber for use as railway sleepers, posts, and other 
purposes. Cf. Solvents from Coal-tars (C. and I., 1932, 28, 45). 

For hydrogenation of coal cf. BergiuSy Chem. Age, 1927, 134; 
Chem. Eev., 1941, 483; and for hydrogenation and cracking 
of coal-tar, C. and I., 1934, 816. 

A large proportion of the tar is burnt as fuel, another large 
portion is used for the production of the above solvents and 
comparatively a small part refined to 3ueld pure compounds 
used in chemical industry. 


F. Formation of Benzene Derivatives from 
Open-chain Compounds 


The benzene derivatives can be produced from the fatty 
compounds by a relatively small number of reactions only. 

1. Many methane derivatives, e.g. alcohol, yield a mixture 
containing a large number of the derivatives of benzene when 
their vapours are led through red-hot tubes. Acetylene, CgHg, 
polymerizes at a low red heat to benzene, CgHg (Berthelot): 

OH CH 


HC 

HO 





HC 


III 


% 

CH 


In an analogous manner allylene, CHg-C-CH, yields mesity- 
lene or 1 : 3 ; 5 trimethyl-benzene, 0^113(0113)3, when distilled 
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witli dilute sulphuric acid, while crotonylene, CHg-C-C^CHg, 
pelds hexamethyl'benzene, C 6 (CH 3 ) 6 ; bromo-acetyleue aud 
iodo-acetylene polymerize to s-tribromo- and tri-iodo-benzene 
when exposed to light; propioHc acid, CHiC-COgH, poly- 
merizes to trimesic acid, CeH 3 (C 02 H) 3 . 

2. Natural gas, consisting largely of ethane and propane, 
when subjected to the process of '' cracking ’’ (p. 42), especially 
in the presence of metals, at various temperatures gives rise to 
aromatic hydrocarbons, and it has been suggested that these 
are the result of the following series of changes: ethane 
ethylene butadiene benzene (J. I. E. 0., 1918, 901). 

3. Ketones condense to benzene hydrocarbons when dis- 
tilled with dilute sulphuric acid, e.g. acetone yields mesitylene 
{Kane, 1838) and methylethyl ketone, triethyl-benzene: 


CH 3 

C(0) 


ch3-(!;(0) c(0)-ch3 


3 mols. Acetone 


CH 3 

0 



II + 

C-CHa 


SHjO. 


H 

Mesitylene 


Hydroxy-methylene-acetone (p. 258) readily undergoes con- 
densation, yielding triacetyl-benzene. 

4. Certain 1 : 2-diketones, aldehyde acids, and keto-alde- 
hydes are transformed in an analogous manner into benzene 
derivatives by suitable ‘‘ condensing ’’ agents ; diacetyl, 
CHg-CO'CO-CHg, is transformed by alkalis into xylo-quinone, 
C6H202(CH3)2 (B., 1888, 1411), and ethyl j8-hydroxyacrylate 
into the ethyl ester of trimesic acid (B., 1887, 2930). 

5. Certain 1 : 5 diketones react with hydrochloric acid, yield- 
ing reduced benzene derivatives, which can readily be trans- 
formed into benzene derivatives, e.g. ethylidene-diacetoacetic 
ester (from acetaldehyde and acetoacetic ester) yields dimethyl- 

.CO— CHg. 

cyclo-hexenone, CH/ pCHMe, the dibromide of 

^CMe-CHg/ .C(OH) 

which is converted into sym.-xylenol, CH^ 

{Knoemnagel). ^CMe — CH^ 

6. By the hydrolysis of the prodixct -from methylene iodide 


\. 


me 
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and ethyl sodio-pentane tetracarboxylate, hexahydro-isoph- 
thalic acid is formed (TF. H. PerUn, J. C. S., 1891, 798): 


CHa 

H2d^(C02Et)2 

I ^ ^^2^2 

HaC Na 
^C{CO^m)^ 

Sodium compound of ethyl 
pentane-tetracarboxylate 


CH-COgH 

ni CH^ 

Hexahydro-isophthalic 

acid 


7. By the action of sodium upon ethyl succinate {Herrmann^ 
01 upon ethyl bromo-acetoacetate [Duisberg)^ ethyl succinylo- 
succinate, ‘‘ ethyl cyclo‘'hexane-2 : 5-dione-l : 4-diacid is ob- 
tained, and is readily transformed into ethyl dihydroxy- 
terephthalate and then into quinol: 


EtOiCO 


COoEt-HCiH 


\ 


COi 


Ta'incOaEt 


OEt 


2 mols. Ethyl succinate 


CO 

COjEt-H6 CHj 

H2(!! An-COjEt 

Ethyl succinylo-succinate 


8. When ethyl sodio-malonate, CHNa(C02Et)2, is heated, 
ethyl phloroglucinol-dicarboxylate is formed, and this on hy- 
drolysis yields phloroglucinol, which is also formed from 
malonyl chloride and acetone in the presence of calcium car- 
bonate. 

9. Hexyl iodide, CgHigl, is converted into hexachloro-ben- 
zene, CgCle, when heated with ICI3, and into hexabromo-ben- 
zene, OgErg, by bromine at 260°; the latter compound can also 
be obtained by heating CBr 4 to 300°. 

10. MeUitic acid, C6(C02H)6 j is produced by the oxidation 
of graphite or lignite by means of K 3 In 04 . 

11. Potassium carboxide, which is formed by the action of 
carbon monoxide upon potassium, is the potassium compound 
of hexahydroxy-benzene, Oe(OH)e. 

12. Por the conversion of hydroaromatic compounds into 
benzene derivatives see Crosslev and others, J. C. S., 1903, 
110; 1904, 264; 1906, 875; 1914, 165. 
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THE CONVERSE TRANSFORMATION OE BENZENE 
DERIVATIVES INTO FATTY COMPOUNDS 

1. Wien the vapour of benzene is passed through a red-hot 
tube it is partially decomposed into acetylene. 

2. Benzene is* oxidized by chloric acid to “ tricMoro-pheno- 
malic acid”, i.e. j8-trichloraceto-acrylic acid, CCla-CO-CH: 
CH-COgH {EekuU and Strecher, A., 223, 170). 

Chlorine and phenols react in the presence of alkali yielding 
cHormated. aliphatic acids, e.g. resorcinol (m-dihydroxy- 
benzene) yields dichloro-maleic acid (B., 1894, 3364). Bromine, 
acting upon bromanilio acid, yields perbromo-acetone, CBr,- 
CO-CBrg. 

3. Nitrous acid and catechol yield dihydroxy-tartaric acid 
(Chap. X, B.), and phenol and potassium permanganate yield 
tartaric and oxalic acids. 

4. Benzene when oxidized with air in contact with vana- 
dium pentoxide at 250°-300° yields much maleic acid with 
small amounts of benzoquinone which is probably an inter- 
mediate product. 

5. The hexahydro-benzenes are transformed with dif&culty 
into hydrocarbons of the methane series when heated with 
hydriodic acid at 280°. 

6. When reduced with metallic sodium and amyl alcohol, 
o-hydroxy-benzoic acid is converted into pimelic acid: 

CH CHj 

OHj/Xc-OH CH2 |/\cO 

CEjWOH-COgH CHjWCH-COgH 

CHj CH, 

CH, 

H,C|/\30,H 
H,CS^H,'CO,H 
CH, 
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XVin. BENZENE HYDROCAEBONS 
A. Homologues of Benzene, CnH2„_e 

The benzene hydrocarbons are for the most part colourless 
liquids, insoluble in water, but readily soluble in alcohol and 
ether (durene and penta- and hexamethyl-benzenes are crys- 
talline). They distil without decomposition, possess a peculiar 
and sometimes pleasant ethereal odour, and burn with a very 
smoky flame. Many, especially benzene and its methyl deriva- 
tives, occur in the lower fractions from coal-tar; others are 
prepared synthetically by Fittig^s, Friedel-Omfts' or Grignard^s 
method. 

Modes of Formation, 1. Fittig's Synthesis (1864). — By the 
action of sodium on a mixture of an alkyl halide and an aryl 
bromide in dry ether: 

CaHgBr + CH 3 I -I- 2 ^ » CeHg-OHg + Nal + NaBr; 

CeH4Br(CaH5) + + 2 Na « + Nal + NaBr. 

Jannasch synthesized p-xylene, durene, and isodurene by this 
method, and the reaction is of value as establishing the con- 
stitution of the benzene homologues as the alkyl replaces the 
Br in the ring. 

2. Friedel and Crafts’ Synthesis (1877). — By the action of 
alkyl chlorides on aromatic hydrocarbons in the presence of 
anhydrous aluminium chloride: 

CgHc + CH3CI « CsHg-CHg + HCl; 

CgHfl + 2CH3OI “ C3H^(0Hs)a + 2Ha &o. 

This reaction is, like the preceding one, capable of very 
wide application; by means of it all the hydrogen atoms in 
benzene can be gradually replaced by methyl. The best 
yields are often obtained by the addition of carbon bisulphide, 
which serves as a diluent, and also prevents the temperature 
rising to any appreciable extent, and thus largely avoids the 
disintegrating action of the chloride on the homologues first 
formed. At higher temperatures, for example, CeHs’CHg is 
transformed to a large extent into and CgH 4 (CHgj)a 

(B., 1894, 1606, 3235). 
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Zinc, antimony, and ferric chlorides {NencJci, B., 1899, 
2414; Menschutkin, Abs., 1904, i, 188, 673) act in the same 
way as chloride of aluminium, while ethyl chloride and other 
halide compounds, such as chloroform and acid chlorides, may 
replace methyl chloride. Good yields of mono-alkyl derivatives 
are usually obtained when an excess of hydrocarbon is used; 
with excess of alkyl chloride 2 or 3 alkyl groups may be intro- 
duced. During the reaction molecular rearrangement can 
occur, thus benzene and ^-propyl chloride yield isopropyl- 
benzene unless low temperatures are used. With a compound 
like C 6 H 5 -CH 2 (CH 2 ) 2 *CH 2 C 1 the AICI 3 will induce internal 

/CH-CHg 


condensation yielding the compound C 6 H 4 ; 




CH-CH. 


tetra- 


hydronaphthalene. 

For further discussion see Chap. XLIX, 6 . 

Alcohols also, like the alkyl halides, can react in an analo- 
gous maimer in presence of ZnClg: 


C^He + - CeHg-C^Ha + H^O. 


3. Another synthetical method is by the action of an alkyl 
iodide (bromide or sulphate) upon the Grignard compound 
derived from an aryl bromide in toluene solution {Houben, 
B., 1903, 3083; 1904, 488; Werner, ibid, 2116, 3618): 

CHg-OeH^-MgBr + C^KsBr - CHa-OsH^-CaHs + MgBrg. 

4. The benzene hydrocarbons are formed when their carb- 
oxylic acids are distilled with soda-lime: 

CeHs-COaH - CsHg + CO^J 
CHa-CeH^-OOaH - CeHs-CHa + COa- 

CA(CH 8 )aS 03 H + HaO « CeH,(CH8)a + HaSO^. 


5. The SO3H group of a sulphonio acid (Chap. XXIII) can 
be eliminated by "dry distillation, by heating with concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid to 180°, by distillation of the am- 
monium salt (Caro), or by treatment with superheated steam, 
e.g. in presence of concentrated sulphuric acid {Armstrong, 
W. Eelbe); also by heating with concentrated phosphoric 
acid, 

6 . From the amino-compoimds by transforming these into 
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(Hazomum-compotinds (Ciiap. XXII, A.), and boiling the latter 
with absolute alcohol or with an alkali stannite solution. 

7. By distillation of the phenols (or ketones) with zinc dust. 

Isomers and Constitution . — The table given on p. 406 shows 
that the benzene hydrocarbons, from CgH^Lo ^ many 

isomeric modifications; thus, isomeric with the three xylenes 
we have ethyl-benzene, with the three trimethyl-benzenes, 
the three methylethyl-benzenes and the two propyl-benzenes. 

The constitution of these hydrocarbons follows very simply 
from their modes of formation. A hydrocarbon for 

instance, which is obtained from benzene and methyl chloride 
by the Friedel-Crafts reaction, can only be a tetramethyl-ben- 
zene; another of the same molecular formula which has 

been prepared from bromo-benzene, butyl bromide and sodium, 
must be a butyl-benzene; while a third, from ;p-bromo-toluene, 
normal propyl iodide and sodium, must be a p-propyl-toluene 
(p-methyl-^^-propy^benzene), &c. The synthesis therefore de- 
termines the constitution. 

The groups CHg, CgHg, &;c., which replace hydrogen in 
benzene, are termed “ side chains 

When oxidized, the hydrocarbons yield a benzene-mono-, 
di-, or tri-, &c., carboxylic acid, e.g. benzoic acid, CeHg-COgH, 
0 -, m-, ^-phthalic acid, C 6 H 4 (C 02 B[) 2 , according to the number 
of side chains present in the hydrocarbon; and a further proof 
of the constitution of the compound is thus afiorded. 

If, for example, a hydrocarbon yields a benzene-tri- 

carboxylic acid, CeH 3 (C 02 H) 3 , upon oxidation, it must contain 
three side chains, i.e. must be a trimethyl-benzene; should a 
phthalio acid, on the other hand, result, then it can only be 
an ethyl-toluene. Since cymene yields p- (or tere-) phthalio 
acid, C 6 H 4 (C 02 H) 2 , on oxidation, its two side chains must be 
in jo-positions to one another. 

The respective isomers resemble each other closely in physical 
properties, their boiling-points, for example, lying very near 
together. The ortho-derivatives often boil at about 5®, and 
the meta- at about 1*^ higher than the para-compounds; the 
boiling-point rises with an increasing number of methyl 
groups (cf. B., 1886, 2513). 

Behaviour. — 1. The benzene hydrocarbons, are, as a rule, 
readily nitrated and sulphonated, mono-, di-, and even tri- 
derivatives being all usually capable of preparation, according 
to the conditions. As a rule, it is only the hydrogen atoms 
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of the benzene nnclens wMcb are replaced, the side chains 
reacting as paraffin residues. Hexamethyl-benzene can thus 
neither be nitrated nor sulphonated. Exceptions to this 
generalization are met with, e.g. mesitylene yields a nitro- 
derivative, CgH3(CH3)2*CH2*N02; cf. also Phenylnitro-methane, 
p. 424 . 

2 . Oxidation . — Benzene itself is not readily oxidized; per- 
manganate of potash converts it slowly into formic and oxalic 
acids, some benzoic acid and phthalic acid being produced at 
the same time. These doubtless result from some previously 
formed diphenyl. 

The homologues of benzene, on the other hand, are readily 
oxidized to carboxylic acids, the benzene nucleus remaining 
unaltered, and each side chain — ^no matter how many carbon 
atoms it may contain — ^yielding, as a rule, a carboxyl group. 

Nitric acid allows of a successive and often a partial oxi- 
dation of individual side chains, but varying amounts of nitro- 
compounds are also formed; chromic acid mixture (KgCrgO^ 
4- H2SO4) acts more energetically, converting all the side 
chains in the p- and m-compounds into carboxyl, and com- 
pletely destroying the o-compotmds. The latter may be 
oxidized to the corresponding carboxylic acids by alkaline 
KMn04. Chromyl chloride oxidizes to aldehydes (Chap. 
XLVIII, B.), 

When a hydrocarbon is selectively oxidized, the longest side 
chain, as a rule, is most readily oxidized; thus C3H7»C6H4- 
CH3 yields first CO2H-C6H4-0H3, and then C6H4(COaH)2. 

3 . Reduction . — The benzene hydrocarbons and most of their 
derivatives are capable of taking up six atoms of hydrogen, 
and this is most readily effected by catalytic hydrogenation. 

Hexahydro-benzene (Cyclo-hexane) and its homologues, 
Onllan, are colourless liquids insoluble in water, and of 
somewhat lower boiling-point than the corresponding benzene 
hydrocarbons. They resemble paraffin hydrocarbons in 
properties and can be dehydrogenated to aromatic hydro- 
carbons by sulphur. With fuming nitric acid they yield 
nitro-derivatives of benzene. They are found in petroleum, 
especially in that from the Caucasus {Beilstdn, Kurbatow). 

The partially reduced benzene derivatives behave more like 
olefines. The dihydro-benzenes, CgHg, readily combine with 
two or four atoms of bromine, and are readily oxidized by 
alkaline permanganate, as might be inferred from the 
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presence of double bonds in tbe molecule. Two isomeric 
dibydro-benzenes are known, viz,; 


H 

H 

Cyclo-hexa-1 : 3-diene Cyclo-hexa-1 : 4-diene 

H 

Tetrahydro-benzene, wHcb exists in one form 


Cyclo-hexene 


only, is readily oxidized, combines with two atoms of chlorine 
and bromine or with a molecule of hypochlorous acid. All are 
colourless, volatile liquids.- 

4. Behaviour with Halogens . — Chlorine and bromine react 
differently, according to the conditions. In direct sunlight 
they 3 deld with benzene the additive products CgHeClg and 
CgHgBrg, while in diffused daylight, especially in presence of a 
little iodine, SbClg or MoClg, they give^rise to the substitution 
products CgHgCl, CgHgEr, &c. (For further details, and for 
substitution by iodine, see pp. 60 and 415.) 

5. Chromium oxychloride, CrOgClg, converts the methylated 
benzene hydrocarbons into aromatic aldehydes (Chap. XXV, B., 
andXLVIII, B.; cf. B., 1890, 1070). {Etard^ s le&ction.) 

6 . The numerous condensations which benzene, &c., 
can undergo with oxygenated compounds in presence of 
ZnClg, B 4 O 10 J or H 28 O 4 , and with chlorinated compounds in 
presence of AICI3, are of great interest; thus benzene yields 
diphenyl-ethane with aldehyde and sulphuric acid, and benzo- 
phenone with benzoic acid and phosphorus pentoxide. 

7. In presence of aluminium chloride, oxygen can be intro- 
duced into benzene, jdelding phenol; sulphur, yielding phenyl 
sulphide; ethylene, 3 delding ethyl-benzene; carbon dioxide, 
yielding benzoic acid. 

Benzene, CgHe, was discovered by Faraday in 1825, and 
detected in coal-tar by Hofmann in 1845. It is obtained from 
the portion of coal-tar which boils at 80°>-85‘^ by fractionating 
or freezing. It may be prepared chemically pure by distilling 
a mixture of benzoic acid and lime. The ordinary benzene of 
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commerce usually contains thiophene, and thus gives a char- 
acteristic deep-blue coloration when shaken with a solution of 
isatin in concentrated sulphuric acid; but it may be freed 
from the impurity by repeated shaking with small quantities of 
sulphuric acid, which converts the thiophene into a sulphonio 
acid. It burns with a luminous smoky flame, and is a good 
solvent for resins, fats, iodine, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. When 
its vapour is led through a red-hot tube, diphenyl is obtained. 

C7H8. — ^Toluene, CgHs-CHa. Discovered in 1837. Formation: 
by the dry distillation of balsam of Tolu and of many resins. 
Synthesis according to Fittig (see above). Preparation: from 
coal-tar, in which it is found accompanied by thio-tolene. 
Toluene is very similar to benzene. It boils at 110°, and is 
still liquid at —28°. Cr02Cl2 converts it into benzaldehyde, 
and HNO3 or Cr03 into benzoic acid. 

CgHio- (a) 0-, W-, and p-Dimethyl-benzenes or Xylenes, 
03114(0113)2. — The xylene of coal-tar consists of a mixture of 
the three isomers, m-xylene being present to the extent of 70 
to 85 per cent. They cannot be separated from one another 
by fractional distillation. m-Xylene is more slowly oxidized 
by dilute nitric acid than its isomers, and can thus be obtained 
with relative ease. Benzene and toluene yield chiefly ortho-, 
together with a little para-xylene, when subjected to the 
Friedel-Crafts synthesis. 

The pure xylenes can be obtained as follows: ortho from 
o-bromotoluene by Fittig reaction. Meta by oxidizing 5- 
trimethylbenzene to mesitylenic acid, C6H3Me2-C02H, and 
distillation with lime, the para compound from ^-dibromo- 
benzene by the Fittig reaction. 

Dihydro-yi-xylene can be prepared from ethyl succinylo-suc- 
cinate. Liquid; b.-pt, 133°. It has an odour of turpentine, and 
is closely related to the terpenes (cf. Baeyer, B., 1892, 2122). 

(6) Ethyl-benzene, OeHg-CaHg, is obtained from CgHgBr 
and 02H5Br by the Fittig reaction; from cinnamene, CgHg 
CHiCHgy reduction with HI; and from CgHg and C2H5OI 
by the Friedel-Crafts reaction. It is found in small quantity 
in the xylene from tar, and when oxidized yields benzoic acid. 

(a) Trimethyl-benzenes. — 1. Mesitylene, 1:3:5- 
trimeihyl-henzene, C3H3(CH3)3, is found in coal-tar along with 
the two other isomeric trimethyl-benzenes tarcumene ”), 
and can be synthesized from acetone or allylene. It is a liquid 
of agreeable odour. Nitric acid oxidizes the side chains one 
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by one, while chiomic acid mixture decomposes it completely. 
(For constitution see p. 396.) 

2. Pseudo-cumene, 1:2: l-trimethyl-be^izene, is separated 
from mesityiene, not by fractional distillation, but by taking 
advantage of the sparing solubility of pseudo-cumene-sul- 
phonic acid. Its constitution follows from its formation from 
bromo-p”Xylene [1:4: 2], and also from bromo-m-xylene 
[1 : 3 : 4], by the Fittig reaction. Nitric acid oxidizes the side 
chains successively. 

3. Hemellithene, 1:2: Z-trimethyl-henzene (see B., 1882, 
1853), is also present in coal-tar (B., 1887, 903). 

(6) Propyl-benzenes. — 1. ^^-P^opyl-benzene, CgHs'CHg* 
CHg'CHg, is obtained from bromo-benzene and normal propyl 
iodide by the Fittig reaction, and also from benzyl chloride, 
CgHs-CHgCl, and zinc ethyl or Br-Mg-G^Hg. 

2. Isopropyl-benzene or Cumene, C 6 H 5 -CH(CH 3 ) 2 , is pro- 
duced by the distillation of cumic acid, CgH 4 (C 3 H 7 )(C 02 H), 
with Ume; from benzene and iso- or normal propyl iodide by 
means of AlClg, in the latter case with molecular rearrange- 
ment (p. 407); and from benzylidene chloride, CgHg^CHClg, 
and zinc methyl, this last method furnishing proof of its con- 
stitution. On oxidation, both compounds yield benzoic acid. 

C 10 H 14 . — (a) Durene, 1 : 2 : 4 : 5- or s-tetramethyl-benzene, 
C 6 H 2 (CIl 3 ) 4 , has been found in coal-tar, and can be prepared 
from toluene and methyl chloride by the Friedel-Crafts reaction, 
or from dibromo-m-xylene (from coal-tar xylene), methyl 
iodide, and sodium. It is a solid, and possesses a camphor- 
like odour. (For its constitution see B., 1878, 31.) 

(b) Methyl-propyl-benzenes, C 6 H 4 (CH 3 )C 3 H 7 . — The most 
important of these is cymene or isopropyl-p-methyl-benzene. 
It is found in Eoman cummin oil {Cuminum cyminum), in 
eucalyptus oil, &c., and is formed when camphor is heated 
with P 2 S 5 , or better, P 4 O 10 , also when oil of turpentine is 
heated with iodine, &c. It has been synthetically prepared 
from p-bromo-isopropyl-benzene, methyl iodide, and sodium, 
and also from p-bromo-toluene, ^-propyl iodide, and sodium, 
the w-propyl changing here into the isopropyl group. It is a 
liquid of agreeable odour. 

Cymene was formerly regarded as normaZ-propyl-p-methyl- 
benzene, but its synthesis from ^-brom-iso-propyl-benzene, 
methyl iodide, and sodium established its constitution as an 
isopropyl derivative (cf. Wiiman^ B., 1891, 439). When oxi- 
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dizedj it yields either j?-toliiic acid, terephthalic acid, cumio 
acid, or p-toiyl-metliyl-ketone, according to the conditions. 

— ^Hexamethyl-henzene, Mellitene, from methyl alco- 
hol, acetone, and AI2O3, at 400°, crystallizes in prisms or plates 
which melt at 164°. It can neither be snlphonated nor nitrated. 
KMn04 oxidizes it to mellitic acid, Ce(C02H)s. 

Compounds derived from the hydrocarbon, OyHg, isomeric 
with toluene but with a semi-cyclic olefine linking have been 
studied by Auwers (B., 1911, 1595; A., 1921, 425, 217), e.g. 
Mev 

^ = CHg. They are more volatile and have lower 

Me/ 

densities than the isomeric true benzenes, into which they 
readily pass in the presence of acids. They also readily poly- 
merize and are termed semi-benzene derivatives. 


B. Unsaturated Benzene Hydrocarbons 

The benzene hydrocarbons with an alkene group as a side 
chain may be regarded as aryl derivatives of olefines or even 
acetylenes, e.g. CeHs-CHiCHg, styrene, or phenyl-ethylene; 
CgHg-C :-CH, phenyl-acetylene. They are formed by the elimina- 
tion of CO2, from the corresponding acids, by the elimination 
of HBr from compounds of the type CeHs'CHg-CHgBr, and by 
the elimination of water from certain secondary and tertiary 
alcohols (C. E., 1901, 1182). 

Styrene or Cinnamene, CgHg-CHiOHa, occurs in storax 
Styrax officinalis), in the juice of the bark of Liquidambar 
orientale, and in coal-tar. It is formed when cinnamic acid 
is slowly distilled or heated with water to 200°. 

It is also obtained when benzene vapour and ethylene are 
passed through a red-hot tube, or when a-chloro-ethyl-benzene, 
C0H5*CH2‘CH2C1 (by action of chlorine on ethyl-benzene), is 
heated, or from coal-tar or synthetic ethylbenzene by a pro- 
cess of dehydrogenation (cracking). It is a liquid, has a charac- 
teristic odour, and boils at 145°, and is readily polymerized in 
sunlight or in presence of oxygen, but solutions in light petro- 
leum can be kept for some time if a small amount of an antoxi- 
dant, e.g. quinol, is added. The polymerides of high molecular 
weight are of value in the Plastics industry (Chap. LX, Cl). 
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With. HI it yields ethyl benzene, with HBr co-bromo- 
ethylbenzene CgHs’CHg'CHgBr, and with Brg the dibromide 
m.-pt. 73°. 

Phenyl-acetylene, CgHg-C-CH, from phenyl-propiolic acid by 
the loss of COg, is a fragrant liquid, b.-pt. 142°, and yields 
white and pale-yellow explosive metallic compounds with 
solutions of silver and cuprous oxides. It combines with 
water to aceto-phenone, CgHg-CO-CHg, when it is dissolved 
in sulphuric acid, and the solution is diluted with water, or 
when heated with water to 300°. With Grignard compounds, 
it yields CeHg'CiC-MgBr, a reagent of use in synthesizing 
acetylenic alcohols. 

Styrene derivatives are obtained by the action of Grignard 
reagents on aromatic ketones, e.g aceto-phenone gives CqHk* 
CMe2*0MgBr and then a-methyl-sty?5ene, C 6 H 5 CMe;CH 2 . 

The aromatic hydrocarbons form definite compounds with 
picric acid (Chap. XXIV, A.), and these are frequently utilized 
for identifying particular hydrocarbons, and more particularly 
the more complex ones, diphenyl naphthalene, &;c. The 
hydrocarbons also form similar additive compounds with 
5-trinitro-benzene. 
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CeH.Cl .. 
CeH^Cl^o .. 
m .. 

CHa-Cgl^Clo 

m 

C,Hb-0HjC1^ 

c,a. 


a Br I 


M.-pt. 

B.-pt. 

M.-pt. 

B.-pt. 

M.-pt. 

B.-pt. 

-45® 

132® 

-31® 

156® 

-30® 

188® 

Hq. 

179 

-1 

221 

+ 27 

286 

liq. 

172 

liq. 

220 

+ 40 

285 

+ 66 

173 

+ 87 

219 

+ 129 

286 

-34 

169 

-26 

181 

liq. 

211 

-48 

172 

-40 

184 

liq. 

204 

+ 7-4 

173 

28 

185 

+ 35 

211-6 

-48 

229 

179 

326 


199 

+ 24 

decomposes 


Benzene and its homolognes can give rise to (A) additive 
compounds with bromine or chlorine, or (B) substituted deri- 
vatives. 
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A. Additive Compounds 

These are of comparatively little importance; they are 
formed when the hydrocarbon is exposed for some time to 
chlorine or bromine vapour in bright sunlight, and are halogen 
derivatives of cyclo-hexane. 

Benzene hexachloride, CgHgClg, exists in two stereo-isomeric 
modifications ; the one melts at 157°, and the other sublimes at 
310°. When warmed with alkali, they yield trichloro-benzene 
and HCl. The hexabromide {Matthews, J. C. S., 1901, 43) 
melts at 212°. 


B. Substituted Derivatives 

Numerous halide substitution compounds are known. They 
are either colourless mobile liquids or crystalline solids, insoluble 
in water but readily soluble in alcohol and ether, distil un- 
changed, and are distinguished by their peculiar odour and 
also, in part, by their irritant action upon the mucous mem- 
brane, They are heavier than water. 

The halide compounds may be arranged in two distinct 
groups. In one the halogen is bound very firmly, far more so 
than in methyl chloride, ethyl iodide, &c.; it cannot be ex- 
changed for OH (by means of AgOH), or for NHg (by NHg), 
&c., but reacts with sodium (see the Fittig reaction, p. 405); 
A., 332, 38; and magnesium (see below). All the substituted 
derivatives of benzene and many common derivatives of its 
homologues belong to this class. 

In the second group, of which benzyl chloride is a good 
type, the halogen atoms enter into reaction as readily as do 
those of the halide substitution products of the methane series. 

When the members of the first group are subjected to oxi- 
dation, a process which converts side chains into carboxylic 
groups, chloro-derivatives of benzoic and other acids are ob- 
tained. The members of the second group, when subjected 
to similar treatment, yield aromatic acids which are free 
from halogen, e.g. benzoic acid, CgHg-COgH, phthalic acid, 
C6H4(C02H)2. From this it follows that the halogen is present 
in the first case in the benzene nucleus, and in the second in 
the side chain. Chloro-toluene is 00^401* CH3, and benzyl 
chloride CsHfi-CHgCl. 
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When tlie halogens replace hydrogen of the benzene nucleus, 
the products are extremely stable, and the halogen cannot 
readily be removed from the molecule. Thus to replace Cl 
in CgHg-Cl by OH heating to 300"^ with 20 per cent aqueous 
NaOH is necessary. For exceptions see 2 : 4-dinitrochloro- 
and 5 -trinitrochloro-benzene. On the other hand, when the 
halogen replaces hydrogen atoms of a side chain (methyl or 
ethyl groups), the compound is extremely reactive, and closely 
resembles the halogen derivatives of the fatty series. In this 
way it is always easy to arrive at the constitution of a com- 
pound from the behaviour of its halogen atoms and from its 
products of oxidation. Thus a compound C^HgClg, which yields 
monochloro-benzoic acid upon oxidation, must be a chloro- 
benzyl chloride, C^H 4 C 1 *CH 2 CL 

The majority of aromatic halogen derivatives, independently 
of the position of the halogen in the side chain or nucleus, 
react in dry ethereal solution (or in benzene in presence of a 
little dimethyl-aniline) with dry magnesium powder, yielding 
organo-magnesium compounds, e.g. CgHg-Mg-Br, phenyl-mag- 
nesium bromide, CeHs’CHa-Mg-Ol, benzyl-magnesium chloride, 
&c. These compounds — Grignard^s compounds — are chemi- 
cally extremely active, and, like the analogous ahphatic com- 
pounds (Chap. IV, H.), can be employed for the syntheses of 
sat;«irated and unsaturated hydrocarbons, primary, secondary, 
and tertiary alcohols, thiophenols, aldehydes, ketones, acids, &c. 

The Grignard compounds may also be used for converting a 
bromo-derivative into the corresponding iodo-compound, e.g.: 

CeHgBr CeHg-Mg-Br CeHgl + MgBrI. 

Mg la 

The boiling-points of the isomeric halogen substitution pro- 
ducts differ but little from one another (cf. o-, m-, ;p-chloro- 
benzene and benzyl chloride). 

The influence of the introduction of F, Cl, Br, or I in place 
of hydrogen on the boiling-point of a hydrocarbon is similar 
to that noted in the fatty series. Iodine raises the boiling- 
point to the greatest extent, and fluorine to the least. 

The halogen derivatives may be nitrated, sulphonated, &c., 
in much the same manner as benzene itself. 

Modes of Formation. — 1. By the action of chlorine or bromine 
upon aromatic hydrocarbons there are formed, according to 
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the conditions, either additive or substitution products, the 
latter class especially in presence of iodine or some other 
halogen carrier. The function of the halogen carrier, e.g. I, 
P, Fe, &c., is probably to form an additive compound with 
the halogen, e.g. ICI3, PClg, FeCl3, then to give up part or 
the whole of the halogen in the nascent state to the hydro- 
carbon, and then to be immediately converted back into the 
above compounds again (cf. p. 61). In many cases the rate 
of substitution is directly proportional to the concentration 
of the catalyst {Slator, J. C. S., 1903, 729). Iodine only sub- 
stitutes directly under the conditions detailed at p. 62. From 
benzene most of the chlorinated derivatives up to CgClg can 
be obtained in succession; the last-named compound is 
formed with the aid of M0CI5, ICI3, &c., at a somewhat high 
temperature. A hexabromo-benzene and a hexa-iodo-com- 
pound also exist. In the case of toluene and its homologues 
the halogen enters the benzene nucleus alone if the operation 
is performed in the cold, with the exclusion of direct sunlight 
or with the addition of iodine; while if the gas is led into the 
boiling hydrocarbon, or if the experiment is conducted in sun- 
light and without addition of iodine, it goes almost exclusively 
into the side chain, yielding CgPIg’CIIgCl, CgHg'CHClg and 
CgHg-CClg (Beilstein; Schramm^ cf. J. C. 8., 1910, 1623). 
Bromination of benzene and its alkyl derivatives readily 
takes place in presence of beryllium and water, yielding di-, 
tri-, and even tetra-substituted derivatives CgH^Rg 
(Bajeau, C. E., 1937, 204, 1202). 

In the ordinary processes of substitution only half the halogen 
used enters the hydrocarbon molecule, the remainder is used 
up in formi n g halogen hydride. Working with bromine or 
iodine m the presence of concentrated nitric acid, Batta and 
Chatterjee (J. A. C. S,, 1916, 2546; 1917, 435; 1919, 292) 
obtained good yields of bromo- and iodo-substitution products 
without the formation of halogen hydride. 

The addition of AICI3 to a mixture of sulphur monochloride 
and sulphuryl chloride forms a powerful chlorinating agent 
{Silberrad, J. C. 8., 1922, 1015).^ 

2. From compounds containing oxygen (the phenols, aro- 
matic alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, and acids), by the action 
of phosphorus pentachloride or bromide: 

CeHs-OH 4* PCI 5 - CeHsCl -f- POCI 3 + HOI; 

C«H6-OH:0 + POI 5 » OsHb-OHCIj + POOla. 

( B 480 ) 


1$ 
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3. Froni the primary amines. The amine is first converted 
into a diazonium salt (Chap. XXII, A.), and this is then warmed 
with solutions of cuprous chloride or bromide, when the corre- 
sponding chlorine or bromine compound is obtained. If the 
diazonium salt is warmed with potassium iodide solution, 
iodo-substitution products are obtained: 

CeH5-N(CI):N ^CeHsCl-fN^; 

CsH 5-N(C1):N + KI « CeHgl + + KCL 

Gattermann^s modification consists in transforming the amine 
into the diazonium chloride, bromide, or iodide, and then de- 
composing this with finely-divided copper powder {Sandmeyer, 
B., 1884, 1633, 2660; Gattermann, B., 1890, 1218): 

CsHg-NIiN « CAI + Na. 


^p-Dibromo-benzene is obtained, together with bromo-ben- 
zene, by biomination of benzene in presence of a little iron. 

The tricbloro-benzene which results by direct substitution 
has the (asymmetric) constitution 1:2:4. It may also be 
formed by the separation of 3HCi from CgHgClg. 

Hexachloro- and hexabromo-benzenes are produced by the 
prolonged chlorination or bromination of benzene, toluene, 
naphthalene, &:o., and also from carbon tetrachloride and 
bromide; cf. p. 403. They are solids and can be distilled. 

When toluene is chlorinated or brominated, as given on 
p. 417, the para- and ortho-compounds are formed in approxi- 
mately equal quantities. m-Ghloro-toluene is obtained from 
chloro-p-toluidme, CeH 3 Cl(NH 2 )CH 3 (from p-toluidine and Cl), 
according to method 3. Oxidation by HNOg, CrOg, or KMn 04 
converts them into the halogenated benzoic acids, but chromic 
acid mixture must only be used in the case of the and m-, 
and not in that of the o-compourids, as it completely disin- 
tegrates the latter. 

Benzyl chloride, CgHg-CHgCl (Oammaro), is prepared by 
chlorinating boiling toluene, and benzyl bromide in an analo- 
gous manner; the latter can be converted into benzyl iodide 
by potassium iodide solution. The behaviour of these com- 
pounds shows them to be the halide esters of benzyl alcohol, 
CgHs'CHa-OH, from which they may be obtained by the 
action of halogen hydride, or of halogen derivatives of phos- 
phorus, and into which they are transformed by prolonged 
boiling with water, or better, with a solution of potassium 
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carbonate. Wben boiled with potassium acetate, tbe chloride 
yields benzyl acetate, with potassium sulph-hydrate the mer- 
captan, and with ammonia the amine. 

The compounds containing halogen in the side chain irritate 
the mucous membrane of the nose and eyes exceedingly, and 
are used as lachrymatory gases. On oxidation they yield ben- 
zoic acid. Benzyl chloride is used on the large scale for the 
preparation of oil of bitter almonds and also of certain dyes. 

Benzal chloride, Benzylidene chloride, OgHg-CHClg, and 
benzo-trichloride, OgHg-CClg, are prdduced by the further 
chlorination of boiling toluene and also by the action of PCI5 
upon the corresponding oxygen compounds, benzaldehyde, 
CgHg-CHO, benzoic acid, CgHg-COgH, and benzoyl chloride, 
CgHg'COCL They are liquids resembling benzyl chloride, 
and are reconverted into the original oxygen compounds by 
superheating with water, and into benzoic acid by oxidizing 
agents. 

Chlorobromo-benzenes, CgH^ClBr, chlor-iodo-benzenes, and 
other mixed derivatives also exist in large number. 

Substitution compounds of unsaturated hydrocarbons are 
likewise known, e.g. jS-bromo-styrene, CgHg-CBr ; CHg, a- 
or a>-bromo-styrene,C6H5-CH:CHBr, &c. 

Iodine Derivatives containing a Polyvalent Iodine Atom. — 
The iodine atom attached to the nucleus may in many cases 
unite with other atoms, and thus exercise a higher valency. 
The compounds thus obtained have but few analogues in the 
fatty series, an example is iodoso-fumaric acid. 

Phenyl-iodide dichloride, CgH5*I:Cl2 {Willgerodt, 1893 ), is 
formed as a yellow crystalline compound when dry chlorine is 
led into a chloroform solution of phenyl iodide. The chlorine is 
loosely combined, and may be removed on warming, or by the 
action of potassium iodide. Alkalis transform the dichloride 
into iodoso-benzene, CgHg^ItO, a yellow amorphous base 
which dissolves in acids, yielding salts, e.g. acetate, 
C6H5*I(C2H302)2 j nitrate, C6H5*I(0-]Sr02)2, &c. The base de- 
composes when heated, oxidizes potassium iodide solution, and 
when kept or when distilled in steam is converted into phenyl 
iodide and iodoxy-benzene, CgHg-IOg. This latter is crystal- 
line, explodes when heated, is not basic, and resembles per- 
oxides. It may also be prepared by oxidizing the iodoso- 
compound or even the iodide with Carols reagent. 

lodonium compoimds {Hartmann and F. Meyer, B., 1894 , 
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1592), e.g. diplienyl-iodonium iodide, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 l-I, and the 
corresponding hydroxide, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 l-OH, can be obtained when 
a mixture of iodoso- and iodoxy-ben^ene is shaken with moist 
silver oxide: 

0A’I*O + CfiHsdOa + Ag-OH = (OcH,),I-OH + AglO^. 

lodoninm compounds are also formed by the action of 
iodic and sulphuric acids on compounds CgHgX, where X = H, 
Me, Cl, Br, I (J. 0. S., 1937, 1718). The reaction may be due 
to iodous acid HlOg fofmed from the iodic acid: 

HlOa + 2CeH5-H -> (CeHs)2l-OH + H^O. 

The hydroxide which is only known in solution has strongly 
alkaline properties. The salts, which crystallize well, closely 
resemble the thallium salts. It is highly probable that the 
three valencies of the polyvalent iodine atom in these iodo- 
nium salts lie in the same plane, as, according to Peters and 
Ki'p'ping (J. C. S., 1902, 1350), stereo-isomerides of the form 
EE'I-X do not appear to exist, and no resolution into optically 
active components can be effected. 


XX. NITEO-SUBSTITUTION PEODUOTS OP THE 
AEOMATIC HYDEOCAEBONS 

When benzene and its derivatives are treated with concen- 
trated nitric acid, most of them are easily dissolved, with evo- 
lution of heat, and transformed into nitro-compounds which 
are precipitated on the addition of water. According to the 
conditions of the experiment and the nature of the compound 
to be nitrated, one or more nitro-groups enter the molecule 
(see, e.g., phenol). The nitro-groups substitute in the nucleus, 
and only very seldom in the side chain (cf. p. 424). 

Very often fuming nitric acid or a mixture of fuming nitric 
and concentrated sidphuric (or fuming sulphuric) acid is used. 
The advantage of the addition of sulphuric acid is to keep 
the nitric acid from becoming too dilute. The stronger the 
acid and the higher the temperature, the larger the number of 
nitro-groups introduced. The homologues of benzene are, as 
a rule, nitrated more readily than benzene itself. 
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Anhydrous pyxidiniTiia nitrate in presence of excess of pyri- 
dine is useful for nitrating the higher hydrocarbons. {Bull, 
Soc., 1922 (IV), 31, 91.) 


SUMMARY 


CeHs-NOa 

CeH,(]Sr02)2 


CHo-CeH^-NOa 


CH3*CeH3-{N02)a 

CHa-CfiHoJNOgja 

(CH3)2-CeH3-N02 

(CH 3 ) 30 eH 2 -]Sr 02 



Positions of 
Substituents 

M,-pt. 

B.-pt, 

Sp. 

gr. 

Nitro-benzene 


+ 6® 

210^ 

1*204 

o-Uinitro-benzene 

1:2 

117 

319 


m- Dinitro-benzene 

1:3 

90 

297 


jp-Dinitro-benzene 

1:4 

171 

— 


^-Trinitro-benzene 

1:3:5 

122 

t 


(Z5-Trinitro-benzene 

1:2:4 

67*6 



o-Nitro-toluene 

*1:2 

-10-5 

222 

M68 

m-Nitro-toluene , . 

1:3 ^ 

+ 16 

228 

1-168 

jj-Nitro-toluene 

1:4 

54 

238 

fl-123 

1(64°) 

2:4-I)iiiitro-toluene 

1:2:4 

70 

t 

2:6-I)initro-toluene 1:2:6 

2::4:6"Trimtro-toluene 1 : 2 : 4 : 6 

81 



4-Nitro -xylene 

1:3:4 

+ 2 

246 

1135 

Eitro-mesitylene .. 

1 : 3 : 5 : 2 

44 

255 



Nitro-compounds are also produced by the action of nitrous 
acid upon diazonium compounds in the presence of cuprous 
oxide {Sandmeyer, B., 1887, 1494): 

CfiEsNClJN + ENOa « CcHfi-NOa + HCl +K3, 
and also by the oxidation of primary aromatic amines: 

CeHg-NOa 

{Bamberger, B., 1893, 496). These reactions, however, are 
mainly of theoretical interest. They cannot, however, be pre- 
pared according to mode of formation 1 for nitro-methane 
(p. 104), i.e. by the action of AgNOg on OqHsCI, &c. 

The nitro-compounds are, for the most part, pale-yellow 
liquids which distil unchanged and volatilize with water 
vapour; some form colourless or pale-yellow crystals; some- 
times they are also of an intense yellow or red colour. Many 
of them explode when heated. They are heavier than water, 
and insoluble in it; but most of them are readily soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid. 

The nitro-group in most aromatic nitro-compounds is 
firmly attached as in the case of the nitro-methanes, and is not 

* The positions of CH* group, or groups, are always given first, 
t Most of the polynitro-compounds are volatile, but decompose when heated- 
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exchangeable for other groups. Like the latter compounds 
also, they are readily reduced in acid solution to the corre- 
sponding amines; in alkaline solution they are converted into 
azoxy-, azo-, and hydrazo-corapounds (see these), and in 
neutral solution into hydroxylamine derivatives. 

When reduced electrolytically, nitro-benzene can yield 
either phenyl-hydroxylamine, CgHg-NH-OH, which is imme- 
diately transformed into ^-amino-phenol, OH-CgH^-NHa 
{Gattermann, B., 1893, 1814; 1894, 1927), or it can yield 
aniline. When hydrogen is passed into an alcoholic solution 
of nitre-benzene containing colloidal palladium, aniline is 
formed (cf. Chap. XLIX, A.). 

Nitro-benzene, C6H5(N02) {Mitscherlich, 1834), is formed 
when a mixture of sulphuric and the calculated quantity of 
nitric acid is added to benzene. It is a yellow liquid with an 
intense odour of oil of bitter almonds, solidifies in the cold, 
melts at +5®, and is used as a cheap scent for soaps and also 
for the manufacture of aniline. 

Dmitro-benzenes, C6H4(N02)23 are produced when benzene 
is boiled with fuming nitric acid; in this, as in all analogous 
cases, the two nitre-groups take up the meta-position to one 
another, very little of the o- and p-compounds being formed, 
and after crystallizing from alcohol, pure m-dinitro-benzene is 
obtained in long colourless needles. 

The o-compound crystallizes in plates and the p-compound 
in needles, both being colourless; they are prepared indirectly 
by eliminating NHg from the corresponding di-nitranilines. 

When reduced, they yield first the three nitranilines, and 
then the phenylene-diamines (Chap. XXI, E.). 

o-Dinitro-benzene exchanges a nitro-group for hydroxyl when 
boiled wdth caustic soda, and for an amino-group when acted 
on by ammonia, yielding o-nitro-phenol, C6H4(N02)(0H), and 
c-iaitraniline, C6H4(N02)(NH2), respectively. These reactions 
appear to be characteristic of all compounds containing two 
nitro-groups in ortho-positions. The m-compound is oxidiz- 
able by TS.^eGQl^Q to a- and jS-dinitro-phenol. 

5-Trmitro-benzene crystallizes in colourless plates, melts at 
122°, and forms additive compounds with aromatic hydro- 
carbons, phenols, and especially with aromatic bases, e.g. ani- 
line, naphthylamine. Most of these are well-defined crystal- 
line compounds of red, reddish-brown, or black colour, and are 
readily resolved into their components by warm mineral acids. 
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Nitro-toluenes, CH 3 -C 6 H 4 -N 02 — Wlien toluene is nitrated, 
the ‘p~ and o-compounds, with very little m-compound, are 
formed. The first is solid, crystallizing in large prisms, and 
the second liquid, the latter being used as a perfume under 
the name of “oil of mirbane”; both are employed in the 
colour industry. m-Mtro-toluene can be prepared indirectly 
from m-uitro-^-toluidine, 06 H 3 {CH 3 )(N 02 )(NH 2 ), by the elimi- 
nation of the amino-group (Chap. XXII, A.). Further 
nitration gives rise to: 

Dinitro-toluenes, CH3*C3H3(N02)2, of the constitution 
CH3:N02:N02 = 1:2:4 and 1:2:6, the two nitro-groups 
being again in the wi-position to one another in both cases, and 
finally to s-trinitro-toluene, “ T.N.T.’’, an important high 
explosive. With ammonium nitrate it forms amatoL 

Most of these nitro-compounds are of great technical im- 
portance, on account of the readiness with which they are 
reduced to amines. 

Several polynitro-compoimds are used as “ artificial musk ” 
odours: 1. Xylene musk from m-xylene which with tertiary 
butyl chloride by the Friedel-Crafts reaction yields 1 : 3- 
dimethyl-5-tert-butyl-benzene, and this on nitration gives the 
musk 1 : 3-dimethyl-5-tert-butyl-2 : 4 : 6-trinitro-benzene C 4 H 9 * 
C6Me2(N02)3. 2. Amhretta musk, obtained in a similar man- 
ner from m-cresol, is l-methyl-2-tert-butyl-5-methoxy-3 ; 6- 
dinitrobenzene, 3. Musk ketone, with a civet odour obtained 
from w-xylene by introducing the butyl group, then the 
acetyl group, and finally nitrating is 1 : 3-dimethyl-5-tert- 
butyl-2-acetyl-4 : 6-dinitrobenzene. 

Chloro- and Bromo-nitro-henzenes. — When chloro- or bromo- 
benzene is nitrated, ^-chloro- (or bromo-) nitro-benzene is 
formed, together with smaller quantities of the o-compounds. 
The m-compounds must be prepared indirectly by replacing 
an amino-group in m-nitraniline by halogen. The ;p-deriva- 
tives have a higher melting-point than their isomers, and the 
m-compounds for the most part a higher one than the o-deri- 
vatives, this law frequently repeating itself in other cases also. 
The -p-derivatives are usually also less soluble in alcohol. The 
0 - and j9-compounds, but not the m-, exchange halogen for 
hydroxyl when boiled with potash, and for the amino-group 
when heated with ammonia. 

In a-trinitro-ehloro-henzene, C3H2{IsI‘02)3Cl, and in 1-chloro- 
2 : 4-dimtro-benzene the chlorine atoms have been rendered so 
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readily exchangeable, that the compoimds behave as alkyl 
chlorides, or even as acid chlorides; hence the name ‘‘picryl 
chloride the chloride of picric acid (Chap, XXIV, Al), for 
the former compound. 

0 -, m-, and ^-Mtro«styrenes, XOa-CgH^^CHrCHa, can be 
prepared by indirect methods. ^-Hitro-styrene, CeHs'CH: 
CH'NOg, which is formed by the action of nitrous acid on 
styrene, contains the nitro-group in the side chain, since it 
can be prepared from benzaldehyde and rdtro-methane by 
means of zinc chloride; 

CeHs-CHO + CHa-XOa = CsHg-CH I CH-NOa + H^O. 

o-Mtro-phenyl-acetylene, ]Sr 02 *CgH 4 -CiCK, formed when 
o-nitro-phenyl-propiolic acid is boiled with water, crystallizes 
in colourless needles. 

Phenyl-nitro-methane, C6H5-CH2*N02, isomeric with the 
nitre-toluenes, is the most typical of the aromatic nitro-deriva- 
tives with a nitro-group in the side chain. It is formed by the 
action of nitric acid (I) 1*12) on toluene under pressure, and 
also by the action of benzyl halides on silver nitrite (cf. Nitro- 
methane). It is a true nitro-derivative, and not an alkyl 
nitrite (benzyl nitrite, CgHs-CHg-O-NiO), as it is not readily 
hydrolysed, and when reduced yields benzylamine, CgHg* 
CHg'NHg. It exists in two distinct modifications, which are 
readily transformed into each other. As generally prepared, 
it is a colourless liquid with a characteristic odour, boils at 
225°~227°, and dissolves to a certain extent in water, yielding 
a solution which does not give a coloration with ferric chloride. 
The second modification, which is a crystalline solid melting 
at 84°, is formed when the sodium derivative obtained from 
the oily compound is decomposed in the cold by hydrochloric 
acid. The solid modification is relatively unstable, and 
gradually passes over into the oily form. The solid is probably 
a hydroxy-compound, since (a) its aqueous solution gives a 
red-brown coloration with ferric chloride, (6) it reacts with 
phenyl-carbimide, (c) it reacts with PCI5, and (d) with benzoyl 
chloride it gives dibenzhydroxamic acid, CgHr*C0*NH*0* 
COCeHs (from C 6 Hs‘CH:N(O- 0 OC 6 H 5 ) :0. 

The two forma are thus: 

Oil. , Solid, CaH,-OH=]Sr<f 

^'0 ^ OH. 
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The tendency to form isonitro-componnds is also shown by 
certain aliphatic nitre-compounds. (Cf. Absorption Spectra, 
Chap, LXXI, D.) 

The oily compound, although it gives rise to a sodium salt, 
is, strictly speaking, not an acid; it is what is termed a pseudo- 
acid, and before it yields a sodium salt it undergoes intra- 
molecular rearrangement, yielding the true acid — the isonitro- 
compound. When the sodium salt is treated with a mineral 
acid, the isonitro-compound, or true acid, is first formed; but 
as this is unstable, it gradually changes over into the true 
nitro- or pseudo-acid form. Numerous examples of pseudo- 
acids, i.e. compounds which on formation of metallic salts 
undergo intramolecular rearrangement so that the original 
substance has a structure different from that of the salt, have 
been investigated by Hantzsch (B., 1899, 575; 1902, 210, 226, 
1001; 1906, 139, 1073, &c.), who describes the following as 
some of the most characteristic criteria of pseudo-acids (cf. 
also Chap. LXXI, J.): 

1. The compound is a pseudo-acid if it gradually neutralizes 
an alkali. The pseudo-acid, as such, does not neutralize the 
base, but is fijcst transformed into the isomeric true acid, 
which then neutralizes the alkali. If the transformation is 
slow, then the process of neutralization is also slow. Similarly, 
if when a solution of a salt of the acid is decomposed by an 
equivalent quantity of a mineral acid, the electrical conduc- 
tivity gradually falls to that required for the metallic salt of 
the mineral acid, it indicates that the acid is a pseudo-acid, e.g. 
barium thonitro-methane +HC1 give isonitro-methane +BaCl 2 , 
and then nitro-methane -f BaClg. Isonitro-methane is a fairly 
strong acid, and hence is dissociated to an appreciable extent; 
as it becomes transformed into nitro-methane (the pseudo- 
acid) the conductivity will diminish, as nitro-methane is an 
extremely feeble acid — scarcely ionized. 

2. If the original compound is extremely feebly acidic, and 
yet yields a sodium derivative which dissolves in water yield- 
ing a practically neutral solution, then the compound must be 
a pseudo-acid. It is a well-known fact that only sodium salts 
derived from comparatively strong acids, e.g. NaCl, Na 2 S 04 , 
Nal, &c., dissolve in water to neutral solutions, i.e. are not 
hydrolysed by water. The sodium salts derived from feeble 
acids are always appreciably hydrolysed, e.g. Na 2 C 03 , CHg* 
COONa, &c. Hence if the sodium salt is not hydrolysed to 

£ B 480 ) 15 * 
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an appreciable extent, the salt must be derived from a strong 
acid (the true acid), and the non- or feebly acidic compound 
must be the pseudo-acid. 

3. If the compound in question will not yield a salt with 
ammonia in an anhydrous solvent, e.g. dry benzene, but will 
do so in the presence of water, e.g. in moist ether, then the 
substance is a pseudo-acid. The formation of a salt in dry ether 
does not necessarily indicate that the substance is a true acid. 

4. If the compound dissolves in water or in other dissociating 
(ionizing) media to a colourless solution, but yields a coloured 
solid salt or coloured ions when dissolved in alkalis, it is a 
pseudo-acid. 

5. An abnormally high temperature coefficient for the elec- 
trical conductivity and an increase in the coefficient with rise 
of temperature are further indications of pseudo-acids. 

bTitro-methane, bromo-nitro-methane, dibromo-nitro-meth- 
ane, nitro-ethane, phenyl-nitro-methane, phenyl-bromo-nitro- 
methane, in addition to numerous other organic compounds, 
e.g. cyanuric acid, react as pseudo-acids. 

NITBOSO-DERIVATIVES OE THE HYBBOCABBONS 

Nitroso-benzene, C6H5‘]Sr:0, an aromatic compound which 
contains the nitroso-group, *1^:0, in place of a benzene hy- 
drogen atom, is produced by the action of nitrosyl chloride, 
NO'Cl, upon mercury diphenyl dissolved in benzene; it is 
also obtained by the oxidation of diazo-benzene with alkaline 
permanganate, and most readily by the oxidation of phenyl- 
hydroxylamine with chromic acid or ferric chloride. Its for- 
mation by the oxidation of the amine with Caro's reagent 
(ammonium persulphate and sulphuric acid) affords a simple 
method of replacing ISTHg by NOg as the nitroso- is readily 
oxidized to the nitro-group. It forms colourless plates, melts 
at 68°, yields green solutions, and possesses a powerful odour 
similar to that of cyanic acid. The solid is dimeric but dis- 
sociates in solution, and an ortho-group tends to retard dis- 
sociation. When reduced it yields aniline. It readily condenses 
with different compounds, e.g. with aniline in the presence 
of acetic acid to azo-benzene: 

CcH 5-N:0 + HaN-CA « HaO + CsHg-N : N-OsHr, 

and with phenyl-hydroxylamiae to azoxy-benzene. 
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Nitroso-derivatives of tertiary amines are obtained directly 
by tbe action of nitrons acid upon the latter (See Nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline, Chap. XXI, C,) 


XXL AMINO-DERIVATIVES OR ARYLAMINES * 

(See Table, following page) 

Aniline, the simplest of the aromatic bases, may be regarded 
(1) as benzene in which a hydrogen atom is replaced by the 
amino-group (‘‘ amino-benzene or (2) as ammonia in which 
a hydrogen atom is replaced by phenyl, CgHg*, (*' phenyl- 
amine According to the former view, amino-compounds 
can be derived from all the benzene hydrocarbons, and not 
only monamines (containing NHg), but also diamines (2NH2), 
triamines, &c.,* according to the latter, the phenyl group 
may enter anew with the formation of secondary or tertiary 
amines. Secondary and tertiary amines^ and even quaternary 
ammonium compounds, may also result from the entrance of 
alkyl-radicals into the above monamines, diamines, &:c. 
Amin es are also known in which the NHg group is attached 
to a carbon atom of a side chain, e.g. CeHs'CHg-NHg. These 
compounds differ in many respects from aniline and its homo- 
logues. 

An extraordinarily large number of aromatic bases are thus 
theoretically possible, and also actually known. In certain 
respects they closely resemble the aliphatic amines, e.g. they 
form salts with acids, e.g. OgHgNHg, HCl, and complex salts, 
e.g. platinichlorides and aurichlorides, 2C6II5NH2, HgPtClg and 
OgHgNHg, HAUCI4; they possess a basic odour, give rise to 
white clouds with volatile acids, and distil for the most part 
unchanged, &c. As a rule, however, they are weaker bases 
than the aliphatic amines, since the phenyl group, CgHg, pos- 

* To distinguish between monovalent alcoholic or hydrocarbon radicals 
of the fatty and aromatic series the following system has been suggested: 
The term alkyl group comprises all such monovalent radicals whether of 
the aliphatic series, e.g. CHs, CaHs, or of the aromatic, e.g. CgHs, CHs-CeH*, 
C,H5-CH„ &c. The purely aliphatic alkyl radicals are termed alphyl groups, 
and the aromatic, aryl {Vorlander^ J. pr, [2], 59, 247). Thus aniline is often 
spoken of as a type of the arylamines. 
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sesses a negative (acylous) character, and not — like the alphyl 
radicals — a positive (basylous); thus the salts of diphenyl- 
amine are decomposed even by water, and triphenylamine 
no longer possesses basic properties, while dimethyl-aniline 
has a strongly-marked basic character. 

The diamines have a more strongly basic character than the 
monamines, and are more readily soluble in water. 


AI^ILIlOl AND ITS HOMOLOOTJES 


Formula 

Name 

Positions of 
Substituents 

M.-pt. 

B.-pt. 

M.-pt. of 
Acetyl 

CeHg-NHa .. 

Aniline 

NHsinl 


184“ 

Derivative 

114“ 

CeH4Me*]SrH2 

o-Toluidine , . 

1:2 

liq. 

199 

109 

m-Toluidine . . 

1:3 

liq. 

199 

66 


jp-Toluidine . . 

1:4 

43 

200 

146 

CoHgMea-NHa 

adp-o-xylidene 

1:2:3 

liq. 

223 

134 


wnsi/m.-o-xylidei i 

3 1:3:4 

49 

224 

99 


adj.-m-xylidene 

1:2:6 

Hq. 

215 

177 


^-xylidene 

1:2:6 

16-6 

213 

139 

CeHjMea-NHs, 

Mesidine 

1 : 2 : 4 : 6 

liq. 

229 

216 

Pseudo-camidin 

1 : 2 : 4 : 5 

68 

234 

161 

CeHg-NHMe 

Methyl-aniline 





194 

101 

CeB^-NMe, .. 

Dimethyl-aniline 

— 

— 

193 

163* 

CgHsOTEt . . 

Ethyl-aniline . 

— 

— 

206 

63 

CeHg-NEta .. 

Diethyl-aniline 

— 

— 

216 

142* 

CgHg-CHa-NH, 

Benzylamine .. 

— 


184 

61 


• m.-pt, 

. of picrate. 





A. Primary Monamines 

Isomers . — The isomerism of the aromatic is in part analogous 
to that of the fatty amines (p. 118 ), e.g. dimethyl-aniline is 
isomeric with the methyl-toluidines and the xylidines. Oases 
of isomerism are also caused by the amino-group being present 
in the benzene nucleus in the one case, and in the side chain 
in the other. Finally, position isomerides are frequently met 
with, e.g. 0“, m-, andp-toluidines, CH3*06H4-NH2. 

Constitution . — ^As already seen at pp. 115 et seq.^ amines are 
very easy to characterize as primary, secondary, &;c. In 
addition, their modes of formation, and also their behaviour, 
show whether the amino-group of a primary amine is present 
in the benzene nucleus or in the side chain. 
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Modes of Formation. — 1. The most important mode of pre- 
paration of the primary arylamines, whether mono- or di-, &o., 
is the reduction of the corresponding nitro-compounds: 

CeHg-NOa + 6H 2HaO + CgHg-NHa 

Nitro-benzene Aniline 

CeH,(]Sr02)2 + 12H - 4H,0 + 

Dinitro-benzene Phenylene-diamine 


The usual method of introducing an amino-group into a 
benzene hydrocarbon is to first nitrate and then reduce. An 
interesting direct method for the introduction of the NH 2 
group is by the action of ferric or aluminic chloride on a mix- 
ture of the hydrocarbon and hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(B., 1901, 1778): 


CcHs + NHg-OH - HgO + CeHg-NHa. 


The reduction of nitro- to ammo-compounds takes place 
most readily in acid solution, e.g. by the gradual addition of 
the former to a warm mixture of tin or stannous chloride 
and hydrochloric acid. On a manufacturing scale, iron and a 
limited amount of hydrochloric acid are used {Beohamp), also 
frequently zinc dust and hydrochloric or acetic acid. Am- 
monium sulphide (Zinin), ferrous sulphate, and baryta water, 
&c., also efiect the reduction. (See Aniline and Chap, XL VII 
on Eeduction.) With alkaline reducing agents the products 
are usually azoxy-, azo-, or hydrazo-compounds (cf. Chap. 
XXII, C.). 

Aniline and its homologues may also be obtained by the 
electrolytic reduction of nitro-compounds. 

Ammonium sulphide acts more mildly than tin and hydro- 
chloric acid, and is therefore of special yalue for the partial 
reduction of dinitro-compounds (see Nitramline). An alcoholic 
solution of stannous chloride containing hydrochloric acid may 
also be used for this purpose (B., 1886, 2161). 

Amines are also formed when nitroso-compounds and aryl- 
hydroxylamines are reduced. 

2. By heating phenols with the compound of zinc chloride 
and ammonia, or of calcium chloride and ammonia, to 300° 
(Merz), secondary amines being formed at the same time: 
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This reaction proceeds more easily in the presence of nega- 
tive groups, e.g. with the nitro-phenols (B., 1886, 1749). 

3. By distilling amino-acids with lime, sometimes hy merely 
heating them alone : 

+ CO,. 

4. When the hydrochlorides of secondary and tertiary 
amines of the type of mono- and di-methyl-aniline are heated 
in sealed tubes, the methyl groups wander from the nitrogen 
atom to a carbon atom of the benzene nucleus, e.g. methyl- 
aniline hydrochloride at 335° yields toluidine hydrochloride: 

CA-NHCHa, HCl « HCl. 

The methyl groups invariably take up the o- or p-j and not 
the m-position, with respect to the amino-group. 

Similarly, the final product obtained by heating phenyl- 
trimethylammordum iodide, C 6 H 5 ‘NMe 3 l, is mesidine hy- 
driodide, OgHjyieg-ISrHgLNHaiMea -1:2:4: 6 *]. Diphenyl- 
amine hydrochloride does not behave in a similar manner. 

This reaction, often known as the Hofmann reaction, is of 
considerable service in obtaining the higher homologues of 
aniline from aniline, toluidine, &c. Aniline is readily con- 
verted into dimethyl-aniline, and when the hydrochloride of 
this is heated to about 300° the methyl groups wander from 
the side chain into the nucleus (cf. Chap. XXXVIII) : 

CeHs-lSTMe, CgHaMea-lSrHa. 

6. Primary amines can be obtained from acid amides by 
Hofmann's reaction (of. p. 212), viz. treatment with bromine 
and alkali, or from acid azides, R-CO-Ng. When boiled with 
alcohol the azide yields nitrogen and, by molecular rearrange- 
ment, a urethane, R*NH-CO-OEt, and this on hydrolysis 
gives a primary amine, RXHg. 

6. The aromatic amines cannot, as a rule, be obtained by 
heating chloro-benzene, &:c., with ammonia unless there is a 
nitro-group in the ortho- (or para-) position with respect to 
the halogen. Benzylamine, however, and all analogously 
constituted bases, which contain the NHg group in the side 
chain, can be obtained by the methods employed for the pre- 
paration of aliphatic amines. Thus benzylamine is formed by 

•The numbers 1:2:4: 6 indicate the relative positions of the amino- 
and three methyl-radicals in the benzene ring. 
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the action of ammonia, or better, of acetamide upon benzyl 
chloride (the latter method gives acetyl-benzylamine, which 
can be readily hydrolysed). 

Properties , — The primary monamines are either liquid or 
solid crystalline bases. They are colourless when pure, but 
readily become brown when exposed to the air, largely owing 
to the presence of small amounts of impurities, and possess a 
weakly basic though not disagreeable odour. Aniline is some- 
what soluble in water (1 : 31), its homologues less so. 

Behaviour, — 1. With acids most of them form crystalline 
salts, the majority of which are readily soluble in water. 
They do not, however, unite with very weak acids, such as 
carbonic, and they are therefore separated from their salts in 
the free state by sodium carbonate, and in some cases even by 
sodium acetate (when no acetates exist). The arylamines are 
weaker bases than ammonia, and the introduction of Cl or 
NOg into the ring depresses the basic function still further 
{Farmer and Warth, J. 0. S., 1904, 1713; Arnall, 1920, 837). 
The crystalline picrates are often used for characterizing par- 
ticular amines. They yield sparingly soluble complex salts, 
such as platinicMorides, (CeH 5 NH 2 ) 2 , HgPtClg, auri-chlorides, 
CeHgNHg, IIAUCI 4 , and similar compounds with stannous, 
stannic, and zinc chlorides. 

All salts of the bases are readily decomposed by strong 
alkalis, and the free bases are regenerated. Even in aqueous 
solution the salts are largely spKt up into free acid and free 
base; the result is that the strength of a solution of aniline 
hydrochloride may be determined by titrating the hydrochloric 
acid present by standard alkali hydroxide, using phenol- 
phthalein as inicator. This is not due to the fact that the 
salt is completely hydrolysed in aqueous solution; in reality 
there is a state of equilibrium represented by the equation: 

CeH5-NHaCl^ OeHgNHa + HCl, 

and as the HCl is neutralized by the addition of alkali, more 
of the aniline salt is decomposed in order to restore the equi- 
librium. This continues until the whole of the salt is decom- ' 
posed, and the HCl neutralized by the alkali. 

The amines also form additive compounds with numerous 
metallic salts, e.g. 2 C 6 H 7 N + ZnClg, 2 C 6 H 7 ]Sr -h HgClg, &c. 

2. When aniline is heated with potassium or sodium, the hy- 
drogen is replaced by metal with formation of the compounds 
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CeHgNHK and CeHgNKa. These yield di- and tri-phenylamine 
with bromobenzene.j and decompose immediately with water, 

S. The primary arylamines react with methyl iodide, benzyl 
chloride, &c., yielding secondary, tertiary, and even quaternary 
salts: 

OeH5-NH(CH3), HIj CeHs-NCOHs)^, HI; 06H5-N{0H3)3l, 

The secondary and tertiary bases can be liberated from their 
hydriodides by soda, but moist oxide of silver must be used in 
the case of the ammonium bases (see p. 119). 

4. Just as the ammonium salts of acids can eliminate water, 
yielding amides, so the aniline salts can yield anilides, e.g. 
aniline acetate gives acetanilide: 

CHa-CO-ONHaCeHs « CHg-CO-NHCeHs + HgO. 

These anilides may be looked upon either as acylated 
amines or as phenylated amides as represented in the 
formula CHs'CO-NH’CeHg. They are in every respect analo- 
gous in their chemical behaviour to the ordinary amides, 
especially to the alkylated amides (p. 210), being hydrolysed 
to the acid and aniline by alkalis, and being formed by analo- 
gous methods, e.g. by heating the acid, or better, its anhydride 
or chloride, with the amine in question, thus: 

CH3-C6H4-NH2 + CHs-OOCl = OHg-CeH^-NH-CO-CHs + HCL 

Toluidine Acet-toluidide 

5. Aliphatic aldehydes react with the primary bases, with 
elimination of water, thus: 

CHs-CHO + 2CeH3-NH3 « CH3-CH(NH‘CeH5)2 + HaO. 

Ethylidene-diphenyl-diamine 

Aromatic aldehydes, however, react as follows: 

CeHg-CHO 4- NHa-CA - CeHs-CH IN-CeHg + H^O. 


In this case an additive compound appears to be first formed, 
C6H5-CH(0H)*NH*C6H5, and this loses water, yielding ben- 
zylidene aniline, C0H5*CH:N*CgH5, an example of a ScMflE’s 
Base or Azomethine. 

Products of this type can also be obtained with fatty alde- 
hydes, but they polymerize readily. 

6. When warmed with chloroform and alcoholic potash, the 
primary bases, like those of the fatty series, yield isonitriles 
of stupefying odour. When they are warmed with carbon 
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diBuIpHde, tMo-ureas are foimed, and from the latter isothio- 
cyanates (mustard oils) by treatment with phosphoric acid (of. 
pp. 312 and 333). 

7. Bromine and chlorine, especially in the form of sodium 
hypochlorite or hypobromite, react with amines, forming sub- 
stituted derivatives of the type CgHs'NHBr, in which the 
halogen is attached to nitrogen. These compounds are ex- 
tremely unstable, can only be kept at low temperatures, and 
the halogen atom readily passes from the side chain into the 
benzene nucleus, OgHg-NKBr C 6 H 4 Br'NH 2 , usually into 
the para-position (Chattaway and Orton, J. C. S., 1899, 1046; 
1900, 134, 152, 789, 797; also Chap. XXXVIII).^ 

8. Nitrous acid converts the primary aromatic amines in 
acid solution into diazonium salts (Chap. XXII, A., I.), and in 
the absence of acids into diazo-amino-compounds (Chap. XXII, 
B.). For discussion of action of nitrous acid on primary and 
secondary amines see Oddo, 6 ., 1914, 44, ii, 209. 

9. The oxidation products of the primary bases vary with 
the conditions, e.g. azo-benzene, nitroso-benzene, nitro-ben- 
zene, ^-amino-phenol, phenols, quinones, azo-compounds, 
aniline black, &c. 

10. The bases which contain the amino-group in the side 
chain possess, in contradistinction to the purely aromatic 
amines, the character of the amines of the fatty series, and 
cannot, therefore, be readily diazotized as they tend to form 
the corresponding alcohol. 

Aniline, amino-henzene, Phenylamine, OgHs'NHg, was first 
obtained in 1826 by Unverdorben from the dry distillation of 
indigo, and termed by him “ crystalline then Bunge found 
it in coal-tar in 1834, and called it “ cyanol In 1841 Fritsche 
prepared it by distilling indigo with potash, and gave it the 
name of aniline; while in 1842 Zinin obtained it by the re- 
duction of nitro-benzene, and called it ‘‘ benzidam It was 
accurately investigated hj A, W. Eofmann in 1843, and he 
was able to show that all the above products are identical. 

Preparation, — Since 1864 aniline has been prepared on a 
manufacturing scale by reducing nitro-benzene with iron 
filings and a regulated quantity of hydrochloric acid, and 
distilling with steam after the addition of lime. The amount 
of hydrochloric acid actually employed is only about of 
that required by the equation: 

C^Hg-NOa + 3Ee + 6HC1 - OeHg-NHa + 2 H 2 O + SreOl,. 
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This is probably due to the fact that the ferrous chloride is 
hydrolysed to the hydroxide and free HCl; this latter then 
reacts with the iron and produces reduction of more nitro- 
benzene with formation of aniline and ferrous chloride, which 
is again hydrolysed, and thus the reaction becomes continuous 
{Raihow, Z. Ang. Chem,, 1916, 29, i, 196, 239). It is a colour- 
less, oily, strongly refracting liquid of peculiar odour, which 
quickly turns yellow or brown in the air, and is finally con- 
verted into a resin. It dissolves in 31 parts of water, has no 
action upon litmus, and is a weaker base than ammonia, 
although it can displace the latter at higher temperatures. It 
is poisonous, burns with a smoky flame, and is a good solvent 
for many compounds which are otherwise not readily dis- 
solved, e,g. indigo and sulphur. Aqueous solutions of the 
salts have a distinct acid reaction. 

The heJiaviour of aniline has been investigated with the 
utmost care. Oxidation in alkaline solution leads to azo- 
benzene, while arsenic acid produces chiefly violaniline, a 
violet colouring-matter. A solution of free aniline is tem- 
porarily coloured violet by one of bleaching-powder, this 
reaction being an extremely delicate one, A solution in con- 
centrated H 2 SO 4 is first coloured red and then blue by a small 
grain of potassium dichromate. A solution of KgCrgO^ pro- 
duces in an acid solution of aniline sulphate a dark-green and 
then a black precipitate of aniline black and ultimately quinone, 
C 6 H 4 O 2 . A mixture of aniline and toluidine may be oxidized 
to magenta, mauveine, &;c., and a mixture of aniline and p- 
diamines to safranines (see these). When reduced catalytically, 
aniline yields amino-cyclo-hexane, boiling at 134°. 

Salts . — ^Aniline hydrochloride, CgHg-NIIg, HOI, forms large 
colourless plates which become greenish-grey in the air, and 
aniline sulphate, (C( 5 H 7 N) 3 , H2SO4, beautiful white plates, 
sparingly soluble in water. The platini-chloride, (C6H7N)2, 
HaPtClg, crystallizes in yellow plates, which are sparingly 
soluble. 

Substitution Products — Halogen Derivatives . — The introduc- 
tion of the NHg group — or the OH group — ^into the nucleus 
facilitates halogenation, e.g. chlorine and bromine imme- 
diately yield 5 -tri-chloro- or -bromo-derivatives, and iodine 
produces mono-iodoaniline. In the chlorination of aniline 
it is necessary to use a solvent free from water (e.g. chloro- 
form or glacial acetic acid), otherwise oxidation and not 
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substitution occurs. In bromination tbe simplest method is to 
aspirate air saturated with bromine vapour through an acid 
solution of aniline. In all these reactions the halogen probably 
first substitutes H of the NH 2 group (see p. 433). In the 
preparation of monocMor-anilme, the aniline must be ‘^pro- 
tected ’’ by using it in the form of its acetyl derivative, aceta- 
nilide. When this is suspended in water, it is mostly trans- 
formed by chlorine into ^-chlor-acetanilide, which readily 
pelds ^-cMor-aniline on hydrolysis; the latter forms colour- 
less crystals, m.-pt. 71°, b.-pt. 231°. The 0 - and m-eompounds, 
which are both liquid, are prepared indirectly, e.g. by the 
reduction of 0 - or w-chloro-nitro-benzene. 

The chlorine atoms weaken the basic functions so that 
a-trichlor-aniline, C 6 ll 2 Cl 3 (NH 2 ) (crystals, volatile without 
decomposition), no longer combines with acids in presence of 
water, 0 - and ^-Chlor-anilines are only capable of taking up 
two more atoms of chlorine with the formation of trichlor- 
aniline : [NH 2 : Cl : Cl : Cl = 1. 2.4.6] ; m-chlor-aniline, on the other 
hand, can be further chlorinated to tetra- and penta-chlor- 
aniline. 

The bromo-derivatives of aniline closely resemble the chlor- 
anilines, and may be prepared by similar methods. The best- 
known compound is 5-tribrom-ariiline, which is formed by the 
action of bromine water on a solution of aniline hydrochloride. 
It crystallizes from alcohol in needles, and melts at 119°. 

As an example of the methods sometimes employed for the 
preparation of halogen derivatives may be cited the prepara- 
tion of 2 : 6-dibrom-anilme from sulphanilic acid, 1-amino- 
benzene-4-sulphonic acid. When carefully brominated, this 
yields the 2 : 6-dibromo-derivative ; and when this is super- 
heated with steam at 170° the sulphonic acid group is removed, 
and 2 : 6-dibrom-anilme, melting at 84°, is formed. 

Nitraniliues. — Aniline is likewise attacked far more vio- 
lently than benzene by concentrated nitric acid, and therefore 
when it is wished to prepare the mono-nitro-compounds, the 
aniline must again be ‘‘ protected either by using its acetyl 
compound, or by nitrating in presence of excess of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. In the latter case all three nitraniliues 
result, the m-compound preponderating. When acetanilide is 
nitrated, ^?-nitracetanilide, NO 2 * 06 H 4 -NH*C 0 -CIl 3 , and a 
little of the o-compound, are formed, and both are readily 
hydrolysed by potash or hydrochloric acid. 
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The nitrauilines aie further obtained by the partial reduc- 
tion of the corresponding dinitro-bemienes, e.g. by means of 
ammonium sulphide; this is the method usually employed for 
the preparation of m-nitraniline. (For mechanism of the re- 
action see Cohen and M'Gandlish, J. C. S., 1905, 1257.) 

The 0 - and ^?-compounds are also formed when o- and p- 
CeH^Cl-NOa, GeH^Br-Npa, OH-OeH^-NOa, or 0 Et-C 6 H 4 *N 02 
are heated with ammonia at 180® in autoclaves, and the o- and 
y-nitranilines are converted into nitro-phenols when boiled 
with alkalis, the former more easily than the latter, thus: 

CeHJ]Sr02)(NHa) + H-OH - CeH 4 (NO,)OH + NH 3 . 

These are all further examples of the remarkable influence of 
nitro-groups on other substituents, e.g. 01, Br, OH, NHg, 
&c., in the 0 - and p-, but not in the m-position (cf. Picryl 
Chloride and Picramide, p. 480, and Chap. XXXVI). 

The three nitranilines crystallize in yellow needles or prisms, 
and are readily soluble in alcohol, but only very slightly in 
water. They melt respectively at 72®, 115®, 145®, and their 
acetyl derivatives at 93®, 154®, and 207®. The 0 - and m-com- 
pounds are volatile with steam, but not ^-nitraniline. When 
reduced, they yield phenylene-diamines. 

Di- and trinitranilines, C 6 H 3 (N 02 ) 2 (NH 2 ) and s-C 6 H 2 (N 02)3 
(XH 2 ), are also known; the latte, which is termed picramide, 
and which crystallizes in yellow needles, m.-pt. 188®, comports 
itself as the amide of picric acid, since it is readily transformed 
into the latter compound on hydrolysis. 

(For alkyl derivatives see under Secondary and Tertiary 
Monamines.) 

Homologues of Aniline. — Of the three toluidines, GHg- 
C 6 H 4 *NH 2 , the 0 - and p-compounds are obtained by the re- 
duction of the corresponding nitro-compounds. The 0 - is 
liquid and the p- solid. m-Toluidine, which is liquid, may be 
prepared from w 2 -nitro-toluene or m-nitro-benzaldehyde (cf. 
B., 1882, 2009). 

The boiling-points of the three isomeric toluidines are almost 
identical, but the melting-points of their acetyl compounds 
dif er widely (see table, p. 428) ; these are, therefore, of value 
for the characterization of the bases. o-Toluidine is coloured 
violet by a solution of bleaching-powder, and blue by sulphuric 
and nitrous acids and also by ferric chloride, but not p-tolui- 
dine. For their conversion into magenta see Triphenyl-methane 
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dyes (Cliap. XXX), If during oxidation the amino-group be 
protected by the introduction of acetyl, the methyl radical 
can be oxidized to carboxyl and an acetyl derivative of 
amino-benzoic acid obtained. When oxidized with KIMn 04 , 
the amino-compounds are transformed into azo-compounds. 


B. Secondary Monamines 

These form two distinct groups, the diarylamines, e.g. NHPh 2 
and the alphylarylamines, e.g, IffiPhMe. 

Modes of Formation. — 1 . Mixed secondary aroines are formed 
when the arylamines are heated with alphyl iodides (Hof- 
mann) (see p. 116), or with the alcohol and a condensing agent, 
e.g. H 2 SO 4 , under pressure. The product is usually a mixture 
of primary, secondary and tertiary bases, but by using an 
excess of the arylamine the product is the secondary base 
with unaltered primary, which can be removed by precipi- 
tation with zinc chloride (Hickinbottom, J. 0. S., 1930, 992; 
1933, 44:6, Tor another method of separation cf. p. 469). 

A secondary base free from tertiary is formed by the action 
of an alphyl iodide on the sodium derivative of an acylated 
arylamine, e.g. CgHs-NNa-CO-CHg or O^Hg-NNa-SOg-C^Hs and 
subsequent hydrolysis (B., 1877, 328; 1888, 1107). 

2 . A convenient method is the reduction of the primary 
amine and an aldehyde in an alkaline medium, e.g. zinc and 
caustic soda. Aniline and formaldehyde yield methylardline 
{Morgan^ 1917). 

3. An azomethine (p. 432) from an arylamine and aldehyde 
unites with an alphyl iodide: 

b-ch:nr' + r"i->r-ch:nr'R"i, 

which yields secondary base and aldehyde on hydrolysis 
(A., 1913, 395, 362; J. C. S., 1916, 1033). 

4. The diarylamines are formed when the primary aryla- 
mines are heated with their hydrochlorides at 200 ®: 

CA-NHa 4 - CeHs-NH^HCl - (OeH5)2NH, HOI -f NH3. 

Two different aryl radicals may be introduced, e.g. CgHg-NH- 
C 6 H 4 -CH 3 , phenyl-tolylamine. 

6 . The usual method is the condensation of an arylamine 
with a halogenated benzene in the presence of a copper powder 
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with a little K^CO^ {Goldberg, B., 1906, 1691; 1907, 4541), and 
the introduction of o- or 'p- NOg groups renders the halogen 
more reactive. 

Behaviour. — 1. The mixed secondary bases have strongly- 
marked basic properties, while the purely aromatic are feebler 
bases than the primary alphylamines (cf. Chap. XXI, Intr.). 

2. For the migration of the alphyl group from the side 
chain into the nucleus see p. 430. This migration occurs when 
a salt of an alphylarylamine is heated under pressure; 

CeHsXEtHCl ^>-Et-CeH4-]sna:2. 

At atmospheric pressure the compound splits up into aniline 
and alkyl halide or olefine (J. C. S., 1931, 1281), and the re- 
action can be used for the preparation of certain olefines. 

3. The hydrogen of the imino-group is replaceable by an 
alkyl or acyl radical, and also by potassium or sodium: 

(C + CH,I = HI + (CeH6),NCH3 

Methyl-diphenylamine 

(C,H5)jNH + (CHa-COjjO - CHj-COjH + {C,H5)2N-CO-CH,. 

Acetyl-diphenylamine 

4. The secondary bases give neither the isonitrile nor the 

mustard oil ” reaction (p. 433). 

5. With nitrous acid, nitrosamines are formed (cf. p, 120); 

CeHsNHCHg + NO-OH H^O + C6H5-N(NO)-CH3. 

Phenyl-methyl-nitrosamine 

These nitrosamines are neutral oily liquids insoluble in 
water, and they regenerate the secondary bases when heated 
with stannous chloride or with alcohol and hydrochloric acid. 
With mild reducing agents they yield hydrazines. 

They serve for the preparation of the pure secondary bases, 
since they alone are precipitated by sodium nitrite as non- 
basic oils from the acid solution of a mixture of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary bases, and yield the secondary amine 
with HCl and SnClg, or CuCl and HCl (J. C. 8., 1932, 713). 
When such nitrosanunes are digested with alcoholic hydro- 
chloric acid, a molecular rearrangement takes place, and 
compounds of the nature of ^-nitroso-methyl-aniline (p. 440), 
N 0 ‘CgH 4 *NHCH 3 , are formed by molecular rearrangement 
(0. Fischer and Hepp, B., 19, 2991 ; 20, 1247*). All nitrosamines 
give Liebermann’s reaction (p, 474). 
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Analogous mtramines, e.g. CHg-NMe-NOa, are formed by the 
action of nitric acid on an alphylarylamine and with mineral 
acids yield o- and p-nitro-compounds by the wandering of the 
NO 2 group into the ring. 

Methyl aniline, CeHg-NHMe, is a colourless oil lighter than 
water. It is a stronger base than aniline; its sulphate does 
not crystallize, and is soluble in ether. For oxidation cf. 
B., 1902, 703. 

Diphenylamine, NHPh 2 , crystallizes in colourless plates, 
melts at 54®, distils at 302°, and its solution in sulphuric 
acid yields an intense blue colour with a trace of nitric acid 
(delicate test). The nitrosamine, NPhg-NO, forms yellow plates 
melting at 66*5°, and the acetyl-derivative, NPha'CO-CHa, 
melts at 103°. Numerous nitro-derivatives are known, e.g. 
[C 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 3 ] 2 NH, which is feebly acidic in properties; its 
ammonium salt is the dye aurantia. 


C. Tertiary Monamines 

These are either purely aromatic (triarylamines) or mixed 
(alphyl-arylamines) . 

Modes of Formation. — 1. The latter are formed when the 
primary or secondary bases are alkylated (cf. p. 437), Methyl 
bromide, iodide or sulphate are often used on the small scale, 
but on the manufacturing scale methyl alcohol and hydro- 
chloric acid under pressure. Primary and secondary amines 
can be removed by the action of ethyl chloroformate, which 
converts them into urethanes (p. 317), and the tertiary base 
then dissolved by means of dilute hydrochloric acid. 

A convenient laboratory method is that due to Noelting 
(B., 1891, 563; J. C. S., 1904, 236). The primary amine is 
heated on the water-bath with a slight excess of the alkyl 
iodide and sodium carbonate solution, and in many cases 
an almost theoretical 3 deld of the tertiary amine is formed. 
Tertiary bases are also formed when the quaternary salts are 
strongly heated. 

2. Triphenylamine, a purely aromatic base, is formed by 
the action of bromobenzene upon dipotassium-aniline: 


CeHsNKa + 2CeH6Br = + 2E:Br. 
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Behaviour, — 1. Unlike tKe alpliyl-arylamines, the purely 
aromatic tertiary amines are incapable of forming salts. 

2. They do not yield isonitriles with CHClg, isothiocyanates 
with CSg, or acyl derivatives with acid chlorides, but most of 
them yield quaternary compounds with methyl iodide. 

3. Nitrous acid reacts with the tertiary aromatic bases, 
yielding coloured nitroso-compounds which contain the NO 
group linked to the benzene nucleus; but in certain cases, 
e.g. dimethyl-_p-toluidine, it can act as a nitrating agent 
(J. 0. S., 1930, 277): 

CeH5-N(CH3)2 + NO-OH -= NO-CeH,-N(CH3)3 + H^O. 

^-Nitroso-dimethyl-aniline 

Such nitroso-derivatives can be reduced to diamines and 
hydrolysed to nitroso-phenols. 

4. The tertiary amines, when oxidized with hydrogen per- 
oxide, yield unstable oxides, e.g. dimethyl-phenylamine oxide, 
OeHg-NMeatO, feebly basic compounds soluble in water, and 
decomposed at high temperatures (cf. Chap. L, C2). 

5. Tertiary amines in which the three substituents are 
different, e.g. methyl-ethyl-aniline or benzyl-phenyl-hydrazine, 
do not exist in isomeric forms, and cannot be resolved into 
optically active components {Kipping and Salway, J. C. S., 
1904, 438; E, 0. Jones and Millington, C. C., 1904, 2, 952). 
The centres of gravity of the nitrogen atom and of the three 
substituents would therefore appear to lie in one plane. 

6. Tertiary amines containing a benzyl group are decom- 
posed by acetic anhydride, yielding benzyl acetate and the 
acetyl derivative of a secondary amine. 

Dimethyl-aniline, C6H5-N(CH3)2, is an oil of sharp basic 
odour, so]idif3dng in the cold; its salts do not crystallize well. 
It combines with methyl iodide, even in the cold, to the com- 
pound N(C6H5) (0113)31, phenyl-trimethyl-ammonium iodide, 
which breaks up into its components when distilled. With 
nitrous acid it yields p-nitroso-dimethyl-aniline, which crys- 
tallizes in green plates, melting at 85°; the hydrochloride crys- 
tallizes in yellow needles. When oxidized with permanganate 
the nitroso-compound yields p-nitro-dimethyl-aniline (m.-pt. 
162°), when reduced p-amino-dimethyl-aniline, and when hy- 
drolysed with alkali js-nitroso-phenol (Chap. XXIV, Al) and 
dimethylamine, (For condensations cf. Malachite - green, 
Chap. XXX.) Bleaching-powder colours dimethyl-aniline only 
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a pale-yellow. Dimetliyl-aniline yields compounds of somewliat 
complex composition with acid chlorides, aldehyde, &c.; for 
example, tetramethyl-diamino-benzophenone or, finally, methyl 
violet with carbonyl chloride; leuco-malachite green with ben- 
zoic aldehyde, &c. Mild oxidizing agents, such as chloranil, 
convert it into methyl violet. Biethyl-anilme boils at 216°; 
its yj-nitroso-derivative melts at 84°. 

Triphenyl-amine, NPhg, melts at 127°, and yields no salts. 


D. The Quaternary Bases 

correspond with the quaternary bases of the fatty series. 
Trimethyl-phenyl-ammonium hydroxide, CgHg-N (CH3)3‘0H, 
for instance, is a colourless, strongly alkaline, bitter substance 
which breaks up into dimethyl-aniline and methyl alcohol 
when heated. The salts are formed by the union of a tertiary 
dialphyl-arylamine with an alphyl halide or even as alphyl 
sulphate or the methyl ester of an aroniatio sulphonic acid, 
e.g. methyl ^-toluenesulphonate, CH 3 ’C 6 H 4 ‘S 03 Me. This last 
reagent is recommended as a reagent for identifying particular 
tertiary amines (J. A. 0. 8., 1929^, 3638). Most of the tertiary 
amines, however, which contain substituents in the two ortho- 
positions with respect to the alphylated NH 2 s^re in- 

capable of yielding quaternary ammonium salts, e.g. 2 : 6- 
dibromodimethylamline, CgHgErg-NMeg (B. Fischer, B., 1900, 
345, 1967). 

The readiness with which a given quaternary salt is formed 
depends to a large extent on {a) the order in which the radicals 
are introduced, (6) the nature of the alphyl halide used, e.g. 
chloride bromide or iodide, the last reacting most readily, 
(c) the solvent (p. 116), and (d) temperature. (Cf. Wedekind, 
A., 1901, 318, 90; Jones, B. A. Eep., 1904, 179. For Velocity 
of Formation cf. B, J2. Thomas, J. 0. 8., 1913, 594.) It has 
been found that in the preparation of phenyl-dimethylethyl 
ammonium iodide a 100 per cent yield is obtained when 
methylethyl-aniline is combined with methyl iodide, but only 
a 15 per cent when dimethyl-aniline is combined with ethyl 
iodide under similar conditions. Two factors afiect the velo- 
city of formation: (1) The anionization of the halogen of the 
alphyl halide. (2) The co-ordination of the N atom of the base, 
by means of its lone pair of electrons, with the CHg, and this 
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is facilitated by an electron recession from the halogen. Snb- 
stiWs in thi alphyl halide determine the probabihty of 1 
OT J. C. S., 1932, 1148; Davies, Evans and Hulhert, 

“ quaternary compounds so far discussed contain 

4 alkyl and 1 negative radical (e.g. OH, Cl), attached to mtro- 
gen- compounds of the type m, are known [ScUenh B., 
fm. 274, 825), ^ P»der obtoed 

from NMe.Cl and CgHs-CHaNa (cf. Chap. L, 02). 


E. Diamines, Triamines, &c. 

Polyamino-derivatives may be obtained by reducing poly- 
nitro-hydrocarbons or nitro-ammo-compounds, e.g.: 

C.H*(NO,)a-> C.H4(NH.)» (ptenylene-diamme). 

The 0- and p-diamines are best obtained from the o- and 
i-^tro-iio-compounds. Tetramino-benzene is formed m 
L analogous maimer by reducing dimtro^-diamno-benzene. 

A nm amino-group can be mtroduced m the p-position 
into an arylamine, especiaUy a secondary or tertia^, such as 
f TT 'NCCH ), by first transforming the latter mto an azo- 

by coupiing it with benzene-diazomum chloride and decom- 
^LiTthis bv reduction. (See the Azo-compounds.) _ 

L .bo formed bj 

compounds of tertiary aimnes; p-ainmo-dimethyl-anilme, NH* 
r TT -IKCHoh from p-nitroso-dimethyl-amline. 

*?he pol/aSiines are soUd compounds wkch crystaUize m 
plates and^ distil unchanged, and are soluble m warm water. 
Though originally without colour, most of them 
£me bro4i in the air, their instabiUty mcreasmg mth the 
number of amino-groups present. In accordance mth _th 
readiness with which they are oxidized, they frequently peld 
characteristic colorations with ferric ckoride, 
diamine a dark-red, and 1:2: 3 -tnammo-benzene a violet and 

*^^e tihree isomeric groups of diamines drfier materially in 

*^(1) SraSmines-l. Ferric chloride yields a yeUom^ 
red crystalline precipitate of diamino-phenazine hydrochloride, 
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CMa I /C 6 H 2 (NH 2 ) 2 , 2HC1, with a solution of o-phenylene- 
diamine. 

2. Ortho-diamines yield azomethines with aromatic alde- 
hydes, e.g. C 6 H 4 (N : CHE) 2 , but these readily change into 
cyclic compounds, e.g.: 

/N(CH2Ek 

^CE 

when E CgHg. 

3. The mono-acyl compounds of the o-diamines change into 
derivatives of iminazole (A., 273, 269), the so-called Benz- 
iminazoles ” or AnJiydro-bases ”, through the formation of 
intramolecular anhydrides; thus o-nitracetanilide, when re- 
duced with tin and hydrochloric acid, yields methyl-benzi- 
minazole or phenylene-ethenyl-amidine (A., 209, 339): 

/NH-COCHg /NH-CO-CH, 

CeHZ + SHa - 2IL^O » CeH/ 


CHa + HgO. 

• N 


Compounds of this nature are also obtained by heating 
o-diamines with acids. 

4. Glyoxal and many of the a-diketones yield quinoxaline 
and its derivatives with o-diamines; 



OjC-R 

oic-R 



and the a-ketonic alcohols react in an analogous manner, e.g, 
benzoin yields dihydro-diphenyl-quinoxaline. 

5. Nitrous acid converts the o-diamines into the so-called 
azimino-compounds ”, compounds which contain three atoms 
of nitrogen, e.g. o-phenylene-diamine into azimino-benzene 

/NH. 

= imino-azo-phenylene, ^N. 


, (6) Meta-diamino-bases. — 1. These form yellow-brown dyes 
with nitrous acid, even when only traces of the latter are 
present (see Bismarck Brown, Chap. XXIL E.). 
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2 . They yield azo-dyes with benzenediazordum chloride (see 
Chiysoidine, Chap. XXII, E.).^ 

3 . With nitroso-dimethyl-amline, or on oxidation together 
with para-diamines, blue colouring-matters (indamines) are ob- 
tained, and these when boiled yield red dyes (see Toiuylene red). 

(c) Para-diamino-compoimds. — 1 . When warmed with ferric 
chloride, or better, with MnOg + H2SO4, quinone, C6H4O2 (or 
a homologue), is formed, and may be recognized by its odom-. 

2 . By oxidizing para-diamines, containing one amino-group, 
together with a monamine or a meta-diamine, indamines are 
produced, giTing blue-green coloration. 

F. Acyl Derivatives of Arylamines. 
Anilides, &c. 

Acyl derivatives of primary and secondary arylamines are 
formed (a) by heating with the acid, {b) by the action of the 
acyl chloride or anhydride in the presence of a little cone, 
sulphuric acid. The commonest are the acetyl derivatives, 
e.g. CeHg-NH-CO-CHg, CH3*CeH4-NH-CO-CH3, (06H5)2N*CO- 
CH3, &c. The acyl products formed from aniline are termed 
anilides (p. 432 ), e.g. acetanilide, benzanilide, oxanilide; they 
are really phenylated acid amides (see p. 209 et seq.), and as 
such may be hydrolysed, although not so readily as the amides, 
by means of acids or alkalis, to aniline and the corresponding 
acid. Tertiary amines form additive compounds with acyl 
chlorides which are decomposed by water. 

The dibasic acids like oxalic acid can give rise not merely 
to anilides, e.g. CeHs-XH-CO-CO-NH-CgHs, oxanilide, but 
also to half anilides, the anilic acids, winch correspond with 
the amic acids, e.g. oxaniiic acid, CgHgXH'CO’CO-OH. These 
are monobasic acids, and can also be hydrolysed to their 
components. 

Similarly, the toluidines give rise to toluidides, e.g. acetolui- 
dide, CH3 *CqH 4*NH'’CO*CH3, and the xylidines likewise give 
rise to xylidides, &c. 

The acetyl derivatives are frequently used for the identi- 
fication of the various primary and secondary arylamines, 
since they crystallize well and have definite melting-points. 
As a rule, it is sufficient to mix the amine with a slight excess 
of acetic anhydride and warm for two minutes, and then to 
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pour into water. After a short time the solid (or oily) acetyl 
derivative is obtained. 

Formanilide, C 6 H 5 *NH*CH: 0 , from aniline and formic 
acid, reacts as a tautomeric substance, and gives rise to two 
series of alkyl derivatives, one with alkyl attached to N, and 
the other with alkyl attached to 0, the imino-ethers. 

Acetanilide, CeHs-NH-CO-CHg, is most conveniently pre- 
pared by boiling aniline with glacial acetic acid for twenty- 
four hours. It crystallizes in beautiful white prisms which are 
readily soluble in hot water or alcohol, less readily in ether 
and benzene. It melts at 115®, and boils at 301®. In the 
absence of water it can form a hydrochloride, C 7 H 9 ON, HOI. 
Acetanilide antifebrine is used in medicine for reducing 
high temperatures. 

With PCI 5 it gives CsHs-NH-CClg-CHa, which loses HCl, 
giving an imino chloride GgHsN : CCbCHg. 

Thio-acetanilide, CsHg-HH-CS^CHg, is formed when acet- 
anilide is heated with phosphorus pentasulphide, and from it 
imido-thio-compounds, amidines, &c., can be prepared. Methyl- 
acetanilide, C 6 H 5 *]Sr{CH 3 )(C 2 H 30 ), is used as a specific against 
headache, 

Oxanilide, CsHg-NH-CO’CO-NH’CgH^, is obtained when 
aniline oxalate is heated at ISO^-ISO®. It melts at 252®, toils 
without decomposition, and is best hydrolysed by fusion with 
potash. 

The half anilide, oxanilic acid, COOH-CO-HH-CeHs, is 
formed when aniline oxalate is heated at 130®-140®. It melts 
at 149®-150®, is soluble in hot water, has the properties of a 
monobasic acid, and with phosphorus pentachloride yields 
phenyl-carbimide (phenyl isocyanate): 

C«Hs-NH*CO*OH -> CA-OT-CO-Cl CeH^-N: C : 0. 

Diacyl derivatives of aniline and its homologues are also 
known, e.g. C 6 H 5 -N(CO*CH 3 ) 2 , diacetanilide. TMs is formed, 
together with acetanilide, when aniline is boiled for an hour 
\rith excess of acetic anhydride, or when the amine is heated 
to a high temperature with acetyl chloride. The two may be 
separated by fractional distillation under diminished pressure. 
The diacetanilide crystallizes in colourless prisms, melts at 
37®, and, unlike acetanilide, is readily soluble in benzene or 
light petroleum. On hydrolysis with dilute alkali, one acetyl 
group is split ofi more readily than the second. 
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The preseBce of one or two substituents in the o-position 
with respect to the amino-group of aniline facilitates the for- 
mation of diacetyl derivatives, e.g. o-toluidine yields a diacetyl 
derivative more readily than aniline, and s-tribrom-aniline 
pelds a diacetyl derivative with the greatest readiness ( J. C. S., 
1901, 533). 

In nearly aU those compounds of the fatty series which 
are amino- or imino-derivatives of alcohols, acids, or hydroxy- 
acids,. the unreplaced amino hydrogen can be substituted 
indirectly either whoUy or partially by phenyl. The number 
of these phenylated (tolylated, xylylated, &c.) compounds is 
thus extremely large. Among them may be mentioned: 
Phenyl-glycoeoll, Phenyl-glycine, CeHs-NH-CHa-COaH, from 
chloracetic acid and aniline; phenyl-imino-buts^ic acid, CHg* 
C(:NC 6 H 5 )’CH 2 *C 02 H, from aniline and aceto-acetic ester; 
carbanilide or diphenyl-urea, CO(NHC 6 Hg) 2 , from aniline and 
carbon oxychloride (cf. p. 316); ^-ethoxyphenyl-carbamide, 
dalein, OEt-CgH^NH-CO-NHg, 200 times as sweet as sugar; 
phenyl isocyanate, phenyl-carbimide, CO:lsr*CgH 5 , from COClg 
and fused aniline hydrochloride, a sharp-smelling liquid ex- 
actly analogous to the isocyanic esters — ^its vapour gives rise 
to tears; phenyl isothiocyanate, CeH 5 ]Sr:CS (b.-pt. 222^^), a 
liquid possessing all the characteristics of the mustard oils 
(p. 312); diphenyl-thiourea, CS(lsnEC 6 H 5 ) 2 , from aniline and 
carbon disulphide (forms glistening plates, melting at 
it is decomposed into phenyl isothiocyanate and aniline when 
hydrolysed with concentrated hydrochloric acid)- 

G. Primary Amines with the Amino -group 
in the Side Chain 

These compounds resemble the primary alphylamines much 
more closely than aniline. Benzylamine, CgHg-CHa-blHg, the 
amine corresponding with benzyl alcohol, is a colourless hquid 
which distils unchanged. The acetyl compound, C 6 H 5 *CH 2 - 
NH-CO-OHg, is formed by heating benzyl chloride, CeHg* 
CHgCl, with acetamide. Benzylamine is formed, together with 
di- and tri-benzylamines, by the action of alcoholic ammonia 
on benzyl chloride; it is also readily obtained by reducing 
the phenyl-hydrazone of benzaldehyde: 

CoHg-CHrN-lXHCeHg. 

H Hj H 
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It may also be prepared from benzyl chloride and potassium 
phthalimide (cf. Chap. XXVI, B.). Its behaviour is entirely 
analogous to that of methylamine, as the phenyl derivative 
of which it is to be regarded. It dissolves in water, and the 
solution thus formed is alkaline. Conductivity determinations 
show that it is about as strong a base as ammonia, and thus 
difiers materially from aniline. It possesses all the character- 
istic properties of a primary amine, but as the NHg is attached 
to a side chain and not to the benzene nucleus, on treatment 
with nitrous acid it immediately yields benzyl alcohol and not 
a diazonium salt. 


XXII. DIAZO- AND AZO-COMPOUNDS; 
HYDRAZINES 

A. Diazo -compounds* 

The primary arylamines differ characteristically from the 
primary alphylamines iu their behaviour towards nitrous acid. 
Most of the latter are converted into alcohols without the for- 
mation of intermediate products (cf. p. 119): 

CgHg-KHa + NODH - CaHg-OH + + H^O. 


The aromatic amines can undergo an analogous transfor- 
mation; but if the temperature is kept sufficiently low, well- 
characterized intermediate products, the diazonium salts, 
e.g. benzene-diazonium chloride, CgHg-NgCl, are obtained, 
which are of especial interest both scientffically and techni- 
cally (cf. Azo-dyes, Chap. XXII, E.). They were discovered by 
P. Griess in 1860, and were carefully investigated by him 
(A., 121, 257; 137,39). 

The diazo-compounds are usually divided into (1) the diazo- 


nium salts, e.g. 






Cl 


/• 


N:N, compounds which are analogous 


• Aromatic Diazo-compounds {SanderSf London, 1936, C. and I., 1936, 192). 
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to ammomum salts; (2) the true diazo-compounds, which coa- 
tain the grouping 

I. Diazonium Compounds. — The diazonium salts, as a rule, 
are not obtained in the solid state, as they themselves are of 
little commercial value, but are of importance as intermediate 
products in various decompositions. 

Solutions are usually prepared by the addition of an 
aqueous solution of sodium nitrite to a solution of the amine 
in an excess of the requisite acid (F. Meyer). The essentials 
are: (1) The solution must be kept cool, at 0° or only a few 
degrees above, otherwise a phenol is formed and nitrogen 
evolved. (2) An excess of acid must be used, otherwise 
diazo-amino-compounds (Chap. XXII, B.) are formed. (3) As 
a rule, it is advisable not to use an excess of nitrous acid. 
This is avoided by testing for free nitrous acid by means of 
potassium iodide starch paper. 

Amino-compounds which do not dissolve readily in dilute 
acid, e.g. s-tribromaniline, can be diazotized by using cone, 
sulphuric, or sometimes hydrobromic acid, and adding nitro- 
syl-sulphuric acid NOHSO4. 

This conversion of amino- into diazo-compounds is termed 

diazotizing 

The crystalline salts, e.g. benzene-diazonium chloride, may 
be obtained by adding concentrated hydrochloric acid to an 
alcoholic solution of aniline hydrochloride, and then amyl 
or ethyl nitrite (Enoevenagel). They may also be obtained by 
the addition of alcohol and ether to their aqueous solutions. 
Sparingly soluble salts can be prepared by adding solutions of 
sodium chromate, picrate, ferrocyanide to aqueous solution 
of the diazonium sulphate, but are extremely sensitive to 
light or shock and explode with great violence. 

Constitution . — The XgX group can be attached to only one 
carbon atom of the benzene nucleus, since (1) when the salts 
undergo decomposition the products formed contain groups, 
e.g. Cl, OH, CN, &c., which are attached to a single carbon 
atom; (2) penta-substituted anilines, e.g. S03H’C6Br4'NB[2, 
can be diazotized, hence Griess’ formulse, e.g. C6H4N2, HOI, 
where the diazo-radical replaces two hydrogen atoms of the 
nucleus, are untenable. 

For many years Kekule’s structural formula, CgH^-XiX'Cl, 
analogous to that of true azo-compounds, was accepted, but 
has been replaced by one suggested by Blomstrand in 1875. 
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This represeiits the nxoleotile of a diazonium salt as Gontaining 

CeH. 

a quinqueYaleixt nitrogen atom, e.g. yN-N. The chief 

CK 

arguments in favour of the Blomstrand formula are briefly: 

1. It indicates the resemblance between the diazonium and 
ammonium or quaternary ammonium salts, as both thus con 
tain quinquevalent nitrogen: 


CH3V CeH^v 

>N:(CH3)3 and >N: 

OK CK 


N. 


The resemblance between the two groups of compounds is 
marked. The diazonium salts are colourless crystalline com- 
pounds readily soluble in water; those derived from strong 
acids, e.g. the chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates, are neutral in 
solution, cf. NH4CI; whereas those derived from feeble acids^ 
e.g. carbonic acid, are partially hydrolysed in aqueous solution, 
and hence give an alkaline reaction, cf. Na^CO^ or (NH4)2003. 
In addition they form sparingly soluble platinichlorides, 
(CeH5lsr2)2l*tCle, and aurichlorides, CgHgNgAuCl^, comparable 
with the ammonium compounds, and also polyhalide salts, 
e.g. C6H5']Sr2lCl2 and CeH5br2lBr2* The aqueous solutions of 
the salts are ionized to much the same extent as the corre- 
sponding quaternary ammonium salts. This resemblance of 
the diazonium ions to the quaternary ammonium ions is 
further established by a comparison of migration values. 
The free base, benzene-diazonium hydroxide, corresponding 
with ammonium hydroxide, is obtained by the action of moist 
silver oxide on the chloride; it dissolves readily in water, 
yielding strongly alkaline solutions, but is very unstable, and 
gradually decomposes. When neutralized with acids, it yields 
the above-mentioned diazonium salts. 

2. The conversion of aniline and its homologues into diazo- 
nium salts is rendered somewhat more simple by such a for- 
mula: 


CAx /jHHOi 


Cl- 


'Xp 


iH 


CeHgv 

N 2H3O + }N:N. 

CK 


3. The elimination of nitrogen and the formation of mono- 

( B 480 ) 16 
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substituted-compoTinds, e.g. CgHg-OH, CeH^Br, &c., is readily 
explicable : 

CeH. 

>iN:Ni. 

Bj/- 


Reactions. — 1. The reaction characteristic of the diazordnm 
salts is the readiness with which nitrogen is eliminated and 
monovalent groups are introduced into the molecule in place of 
the ISTgX radical, and for this reason the diazonium compounds 
are frequently made use of in the laboratory for the prepara- 
tion of various substituted benzene derivatives. Examples 
of this type of reaction are: 

{a) Replacement of NgX by OH. — An aqueous solution of 
a diazonium salt, especially the sulphate, evolves all its nitro- 
gen in the form of gas when warmed, and a phenol is formed: 

' C.Hs-OH + Nj + HX (X = HSO4). 

This reaction, which is of almost universal application, 
therefore allows the exchange of NHg for OH. Exceptions 
are salts containing numerous negative substituents in the 
benzene nucleus, e.g, CgHgBrg’NaCl, and bases with a methyl 
group ortho to the amino-group, when diazotization followed 
by warming with acid produces ring formation and an indazole 
is obtained: 

UH3 

N02*0eH3< -^N03-CeH3<;i >NH. 

\NoCl \N— / 


(&) Replacement by H. — ^When diazonium salts, either in 
the solid state or dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
are heated to boiling with absolute alcohol, the diazo-group is 
generally replaced by hydrogen. In this reaction the alcohol 
gives up two hydrogen atoms, and is oxidized to aldehyde: 


CoHsKCDjNjN 
Hj Hi 


CeH^ + Na + HCl. 


This affords a simple method for the replacement of ISTHg by H. 

With certain salts there is an exchange of the diazo-group 
for the alkyloxy-radical, with the formation of ethers of 
phenols; thus from chlorinated toluidines ethyl ethers of 
chloro-cresols are formed, and not chloro-toluenes, and 
whether H or OR replaces the diazonium group depends on the 
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alcoliol used and on tlie substituents present in the benzene 
ring (B., 1901, 3337; 1903, 2061). 

Under certain conditions stannous chloride in alkaline solu- 
tion acts in an analogous manner (B., 1889, 587), while under 
others it gives rise to hydrazines (this Chap., D.). The NH 2 
may also be replaced by H, by first converting into a hy- 
drazine, and then decomposing the latter with Fehling’s 
solution {Baeyer, B., 1885, 89). 

(c) Replacement by Halogen — Sandmeyer's Reaction, — When a 
diazonium-compound is warmed with a concentrated solution 
of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid, the diazo-group is 
replaced by chlorine {Sandmeyer, B., 1884, 1633, 2650; 1890, 
1628; A., 272, 143; cf. J. C. S., 1944, 451). The same reaction 
takes place on distilling the diazonium platinichloride with soda, 
and sometimes on simply treating the diazo-compound itself 
with fuming hydrochloric acid, or with hydrochloric acid in 
presence of copper powder {Gattermann^ B., 1890, 1218): 

CeHg. 

= CeHgOl 4- Na. 

Or 

Warming with cuprous bromide yields, in the same way, a 
bromo-derivative {Sandmeyer^ B., 1885, 1482), and treatment 
with hydriodio acid or potassium iodide an iodo-compound; 

2C6H5-Na*Cl + CuaBra = 2C6H5Br + Cu^Cla 4- Ng; 

CeHs-Na-Cl 4- KL = 0,^,1 + KOI + Nj,. 

When NO 2 groups are present a secondary reaction may 
occur resulting in the formation of diphenyl derivatives 
(Chap. XXVII),. and which of the two reactions predominates 
depends on the conditions of the experiment. UUmann and 
others, B., 1901, 3802; 1905, 725. 

(d) Replacement by *CN. — This is accomplished by adding 
the diazotized solution to a warm solution of potassium cup- 
rous cyanide: 

CeHs-XaCl -> CeHsNaCX ^ 

This reaction is of importance, as the product obtained is a 
nitrile, and can be hydrolysed to an acid. 

(e) Phenyl sulphide is formed by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on benzene-diazonium chloride (cf. B., 1882, 1683); 
nitro-benzene is formed by the action of nitrous acid in 
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presence of cuprous oxide; benzenesulpMnic acid from sul- 
phurous acid (J. Thomas, J. C. S-, 1909, 342) ; phenyl thiocyanate 
from thiocyanic acid; and phenyl cyanate from cyanic acid, &c. 
(cf. B., 1890, 738, 1218, 1454, 1628; 1892, 1086; 1893, 1996). 

(/) When oxidized in alkaline solution, benzene-diazonium 
hydroxide yields — together with other products — nitroso-ben- 
zene (p. 426), and much benzene-diazoic acid, CqHs’N'NO- 
OH, or its isomeride, phenyl-nitramine, CgHg-NH-NOa (m.~pt. 
46^ explodes at 98°) (see B., 1893, 471; 1894, 584, 915). 

2. When a solution of a diazonium compound reacts with a 
primary or secondary amine, or when nitrous acid acts upon 
such an amine in the absence of free mineral acid, diazo- 
amino-compounds are formed, and these readily change into 
amino-azo-compounds : 

OeHg-NaCl + NHa-CeHs = HOI + CgHs-N : N-NH-OeHs. 

Diazo-amino-benzene 


3. Azo-dyes. — The diazonium salts readily couple ” with 
tertiary amines or with phenols, yielding derivatives of azo- 
benzene, e.g.: 

CeHs-NaCl + CeHsNCCHa)^ = HCl + CA-N : ]Sr-CeH,*N(CH3)a. 

Dimethyl-amino-azobenzene 

CeHs-NaCl + CgHg-OH « HCl + CeHg-NrN-CsH.-OH. 

Hydroxy-azobenzene 


Such derivatives possess basic or acidic properties, are usually 
coloured yellow, red, or brown, and are known as azo-dyes. 

The formation of such an azo-dye is largely made use of as 
a test for a primary aromatic amine with the NH 2 in the 
nucleus. The amine is dissolved in acid, diazotized, and then 
mixed with an alkaline solution of a phenol (preferably 
j8-naphthol), when an orange-red dye is precipitated. Phenolic 
ethers also couple with diazonium salts (Meyer and Wert- 
heimer, A., 1913, 398 , 66; B,, 1914, 1741; Auwers and 
Michaelis, ibid. 1275). 

4. The diazonium salts react in alkaline solution with com- 
pounds containing the grouping -CHg’CO*, yielding azo-com- 
pounds or phenylhydrazones, e.g. : 


CH3*00-CH2-C02Et<^ 


CH 3 *C 0 -CH(C 03 Et)-N : NCsH^ 
CH3*C0*C(C0aEt) I N-NHCgHs 


(cf. B., 1888, 1697). 
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II. Diasso-compotmds. — These contain the grouping R-N: 
N'X, where R = an aryl radical and X an acid radical or 
OH or OK. When a benzene-diazonium salt is mixed with 
an excess of cold concentrated alkali, normal potassium 
benzene-diazotate, CgHgNgOK, is precipitated. It crystallizes 
in white plates, and can be quantitatively converted into ben- 
zene-diazonium chloride and couples with jS-naphthol; it 
yields ethers, and on oxidation gives nitroso-benzene and 
phenylnitramine : 

CA-NH-NOa or 

OH. 

The acid, CeHgNgOH, which corresponds with the potassium 
salt, is not known in a pure form. When the normal potas- 
sium salt is heated with concentrated potash at 130®“135°, it 
is transformed into an isomeric potassium salt {Schmuhe 
and Schmidt, B., 1894, 520). When this is acidified with acetic 
acid, the free hydroxide is obtained as a colourless oil which 
is very unstable. It is acidic and quite unlike the unstable 
benzene-diazonium hydroxides. 

Similar normal and i^opotassium derivatives have been ob- 
tained from other diazonium salts, and it has been found that 
the presence of acylous groups (Br, NOg) facilitates the for- 
mation of the iso-compound — ^in fact to such an extent that 
certain diazonium salts, when added to an alkali, immediately 
yield the isodiazo-compounds. The researches of Hantzsch 
have proved that the two compounds are very similar as 
regards chemical properties. For example, both couple with 
alkaline solutions of phenols, yielding azo-dyes (this Chap., E.), 
but the normal much more readily than the iso-compounds. 
Both compounds, on reduction with sodium amalgam in the 
presence of a large excess of alkali, yield phenyl-hydrazine, 
and both compounds, on oxidation in alkaline solution, yield 
the potassium salt, CgHg-NrNO-OK, or the tautomeric nitra- 
mine. Similarly, both compounds yield the same benzoyl 
derivative by the Schotten-Baumann method. Hence the two 
compounds are structurally identical and stereo-isomeric. 
As the normal can be synthesized by the action of hydroxyl- 
amine on nitroso-benzene in alkaline solution {Hantzsch, B., 
1905, 2056): 


j-N-OH = H 2 O+ C6H6*h:k-oh, 
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it is probable that both normal and iso-componnd are true 
diazo-derivatives, and that they are stereo-isomeric in much 
the same manner as the oximes (p. 163). According to Eantzsch, 
the normal compound has the syn- and the iso- the anti- 
configuration: 


n or syn, 


KO-N’ 


iso or anti, 


CA-N 

if* OK, 


as the normal compounds evolve nitrogen very readily, 
whereas the iso-compounds are more stable. (Ber., 1894, 1702; 
1895, 676, 1734; 1903, 4054; 1904, 1084).^ 

The iso-diazotates can react as tautomeric compounds, viz. 
as nitrosamine derivatives, CgHg-NK-NO, since the potassium 
salt yields an hT-ether, CgHg-ISrEt-NO, whereas the silver salt 
yields an 0-ether, CgHg-NiN-OEt. Certain diazo-hydroxides, 
R-Ng'OH, have been isolated as colourless solids with acidic 
properties; the majority, however, are extremely unstable, 
and pass over into the isomeric nitrosamines R-NH-NO, 
yellow compounds with neutral properties (B., 1902, 2964; 
1903, 4054; 1904, 1084). The efiect of various solvents on 
this isomerization has been studied by Bamberger and Baudisch 
(B., 1912, 2054). ^-Nitrophenyl-nitrosamine in ether or 
alcohol has the diazo structure, but in chloroform the nitrosa- 
mine formula. On oxidation they yield nitramines. 

Corresponding with the normal and iso-diazotates, Hantzsch 
isolated two groups of sulphonates and of cyanides, regarded 
by him as syn- and an^i-compounds, but by Hodgson and Mars- 
den as structural isomerides (J. C. S., 1943, 470; 1944, 395). 

In the case of j>-anisidine, evidence of the existence of three 
isomeric diazo-cyanides has been obtained. The one is colour- 
less and is an electrolyte, and hence is regarded as the diazo- 
nium salt; OMe*C 6 H 4 *N(CN)i]Sr; the other two are reddish- 
coloured solids and non-electrolytes. The ^t/^w-compound is 
unstable, and melts at 51‘^; it gradually passes over into the 
more stable ^^?^if^-compound, which melts at 121°. It is probable 
that when a syn diazo-cyanide is dissolved in water it is largely 
transformed into the ionized diazonium cyanide: 


R-N 

NC-isf 


N 


+ CK. 


Diazonium salts, ^^-diazotates and the labile diazo-sul- 
phonates react with sodium arsenite or a mixture of KCN and 
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NaHS in sncb. a manner tkat the N 2 X group is replaced by 
hydrogen, whereas iso-diazotates, stable diazo-snlphonates, azo- 
and azoxy-componnds do not react {Gutmann, B., 1912, 821). 


B. Diazo -amino -compounds 

The diazo-amino'compounds are pale-yellow crystalline sub- 
stances which are stable in the air, and do not combine with 
acids. They are obtained by the action of a primary or secon- 
dary amine on a diazonium salt, and also when nitrous acid 
reacts with a free primary aromatic amine instead of with 
its hydrochloride, probably: 

CsHglSrHa + 0:N*0H = CeHs-NIN-OH -h HgO and 
OfiHs-NIJSr-OH + CsHsNHa = CsHg-N I N-NHCgHg + H^O. 

As they are extremely sensitive to acids it is essential to 
avoid excess of acid in their preparation, and acetic acid or 
carbonic anhydride is recommended for liberating the nitrous 
acid from its sodium salt. 

Diazo-amine compounds have been synthesized by the 
action of Grignard compounds on alkyl or acyl derivatives of 
hydrazoic acid, and decomposing the products with water: 

RNg + R'Mgl ^ E]Sr(MgI)-N .* NE' 

EN(MgI)-K:NE' + H2O E*NH-]Sr:N-E' + MgLOH. 

In this manner not merely aromatic but alphyl-aryl com- 
pounds of the types CeHs-NH-NiN-CHg and CeHs'CHg-NH* 
NiN-CHg have been prepared. 

Reactions, — 1. They are not bases, and hence do not form 
salts with acids, but have feebly acidic properties yielding 
metallic salts, e.g. RlSTK-NiNE with alcoholic potash. 

2. They behave in much the same way as the diazonium 
compounds, as they are usually decomposed in the first in- 
stance into their components, a diazonium salt and an amine. 
Thus diazo-amino-benzene yields phenol and aniline when 
boiled with water or hydrochloric acid, while with hydrobromic 
acid it gives bromobenzene and aniline. These reactions are 
easy to recognize from the accompanying evolution of nitrogen. 

3. Mtrous acid in acid solution completely transforms them 
to diazonium salts: 

C^Hs-N^-KH-CeHs + + 2HC1 = ^ 2B.fi. 
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4. Most of them readily undergo molecular transformation 
into the isomeric amino-azo-componnds {Kehule): 

CeHj-N : -> OeHj-N : 

This molecular rearrangement takes place most readily in 
presence of an amine hydrochloride, which acts as a catalytic 
agent. The amino-group always takes up the para-position 
with regard to the azo-group (-NtN*) if this is free. If, how- 
ever, this is already substituted, as in the diazo-amino-com- 
pound from j 9 -toluidine, then the transformation occurs much 
more slowly, and the NHg takes up the o-position with respect 
to the -NrN* group. The velocity of transformation has been 
investigated by H. Goldschmidt^ and the reaction has been 
shown to be unimolecular. Only a relatively small amount 
of aniline salt is required, and the velocity is proportional to 
the strength of the acid, the aniline salt of which is used (B., 
1896, 1899). Bor other transformations cf. Chap. XXXVIII. 

5. The imino-hydrogen of the diazo-amino-compounds is 
replaceable by metallic radicals, and alkyl and acyl groups. 

Constitution , — By the action of benzene-diazonium chloride 
upon j9-toluidine, ‘‘ diazo-benzene-p-toluidide ” is formed, and 
would appear to possess the formula: CgHs'N : N*NH*C 7 H 7 (I). 

But the same compound is also obtained from a mixture 
of j^-toluene-diazonium chloride and aniline, a reaction which 
would indicate the constitution: C 6 H 5 *NH*]Sr:N*C 7 H 7 (II). 
The diazo-amino-compounds are typical tautomeric sub- 
stances (cf. Chap. LIII). 

Diazo-amiao-benzene, C 6 H 5 -N:N-NHC 6 H 5 {Griess), is 
usually prepared by adding NaN 02 (1 mol.) to the solution 
of aniline (2 mols.) in HCl (3 mols.), and saturating with 
sodium acetate (B., 1884, 641; 1886, 1952). It crystallizes in 
bright yellow lustrous plates or prisms, is insoluble in water, 
but readily soluble in hot alcohol, ether, and benzene, melts 
at 98®, and is far more stable than the diazo-compounds. 

When certain ;p-diamines, e.g. o-nitro-p-phenylenediamine, 
are diazotized with liquid nitrous anhydride, diazoimines, e.g. 
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are formed, aad tliese yield stable acetyl derivatives [Morgan 
and others, J. C. S., 1917, 187; 1918, 588). 


C. Azo -compounds, and Compounds intermediate 
between the Nitro- and Amino -compounds 

While the reduction of nitro-compounds in acid solution 
leads to the aromatic amines, the use of alkaline reducing 
agents, such as sodium amalgam, zinc dust and caustic soda, 
and also potash and alcohol, gives rise for the most part to 
intermediate products, the azoxy-, azo-, and hydrazo-com- 
pounds: 

CgHg-NOa CeHg-N : N-CsHg, 

Nitro-benzene ^CeHg Azo-benzene 

Azoxy-benzene 

and hydrazo-benzene, CeHgNH’bFHCeHg. Reduction in neutral 
solution yields phenyl-hydroxyl-amines, CgHg-NH-OH. 


1. AZOXY-COMPOUNDS 


The azoxy-compounds are mostly yellow or red crystalline 
substances which are obtained by the action of boiling alcoholic 
potash, sodium methoxide (Bruhl, B., 1904, 2076), or mag- 
nesium amalgam and alcohol (J. A. C. 8., 1904, 1161) upon the 
nitro-compounds. Many are also formed by the oxidation of 
azo-compounds. They are neutral, and are very readily 
reduced to azo-compounds. 

Azoxy-benzene, [Zinin), forms pale-yellow 

needles melting at 36°, is insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in alcohol and ether. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
transforms it into the isomeric n-hydroxy-azo-benzene, 
OeH5N:N'CeH,'OH. 

For a number of 

accepted. AngeWs demonstration of the formation of two 
isomeric azoxy-compoimds from an unsym, azo-compound 
renders such a formula xmtenable. 


PhK 

years the 8ym, structure j| was 

PhN^ 




CeHg-N(:0):N-06H4Br 

CeH5-N:X(:0)-C6H4Br. 


( B 480 ) 


16* 
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For confirmation cf. Robinson (J. 0. S., 1917, 111), who 
shows that one nitro-group can be introduced quite readily 
into azoxy-veratrole, but that the introduction of a second 
can only be accomplished with difficulty. 

2. HYDRAZO-COMPOUNDS 

These are colourless crystalline neutral compounds, and, 
like the azo-compounds, cannot be volatilized without decom- 
position; e.g. hydrazo-benzene decomposes into azo-benzene 
and aniline when heated. They are obtained by the reduction 
of azo-compounds with ammonium sulphide or zinc dust and 
alkali, or by sodium h 5 q)osulphite. Oxidizing agents, such as 
ferric chloride, readily transform them into azo-compounds, a 
reaction which also occurs when the hydrazo-compounds are 
exposed to the air. Stronger reducing agents, e.g. sodium 
amalgam, convert them into amino-compounds. 

Strong acids cause them to change into the isomeric deriva- 
tives of diphenyl (Chap. XXVII and L, A5) ; thus from hydrazo- 
benzene and hydrochloric acid benzidine hydrochloride (the 
hydrochloride of j3^'-diamino-diphenyl is formed): 

This rearrangement is typical, and is often observed in the 
case of aromatic compounds. It may be regarded as the 
shifting or wandering of a radical — in this case the relatively 
complex Cgllg-NH — ^from attachment to the side chain to 
direct attachment to the benzene nucleus, or, in other words, 
the XH-CgHg group exchanges place with the hydrogen atom 
in the ;p-position in the nucleus: 



The operation is repeated, 



and jjp'-diamino-diphenyl, benzidine, is formed. 
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Another method of representing the change is by assuming 
the addition of HCl to the hydrazo-benzene and its resolution 
into CgHs'NHa and CgHs-NHCl. Then 

CfiHs'NHCl NH . C 6 H 4 <; and tMs with aniline 
\C1 

->• NH : CeHZ NHa-OeH^^OeH^-NHa. 

^CeH^-NHa 

(A., 1916, 412, 14. For further details cf. Chap. XXXVIII.) 

Hydrazo-benzene, sym.-Biphenyl-hydrazine, CgHg-NII'NII* 
CgHs {Hofmann), forms colourless plates of camphor-like 
odour, wMch are only slightly soluble in water, but dissolve 
readily in alcohol and ether; m.-pt. 131°. The imino-hydrogen 
atoms are replaceable by acetyl- or nitroso-groups. 

When kept it undergoes spontaneous decomposition into a 
mixture of azo-benzene and aniline. 

A group of compounds allied to the hydrazo-derivatives has 
been described by Schlenh (B., 1917, 276), e.g. di-^-tolylammo- 
tetramethylammonium, NMe 4 *N(C 7 H 7 ) 2 , which forms greenish- 
yellow crystals from pyridine. It is formed from NMe^Cl 
and (C 7 ll 7 ) 2 NK, is oxidized by the air, and is hydrolysed by 
water to ^tolylamine and NMe 4 *OB[. Its pyridine solution 
is an electrolyte. 

3. AZO-COMPOUNDS 

The azo-compounds are red or yellowish-red, crystalline, 
neutral substances, insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 
and form salts in the absence of water; some of them may be 
distilled without change. Azo-benzene itself (benzene-azo- 
benzene, CeHg-NrN-CgHg) crystallizes in large red plates, 
melts at 68°, and distils at 293°. Oxidizing agents convert 
them into azoxy-, and reducing agents, e.g. phenylhydrazine 
in the cold, into hydrazo- or amino-compounds. Chlorine 
and bromine act as substituents. 

The so-called “ mixed ” azo-compounds, which contain both 
an alphyl and an aryl radical, are also known, e.g. azo-phenyl- 
ethyl, CeHg-NrN-CgHg, a bright-yeUow oil (B., 1897, 793).^ 

Modes of Formation, — 1. By the cautious reduction of nitro- 
or azoxy-compounds, e.g. by means of sodium amalgam or of 
an alkaline solution of stannous oxide (B., 1885, 2912). 2. By 
distilling azoxy-benzene with iron filings. 3. By the oxidation 
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of hydrazo-benzene. 4. By tbe oxidation of amino-compotmds, 
e.g. together with azoxy-componnds by means of KMn 04 : 

20eH5*NH2 + 20 « CeH^-N : N-OeHs + 2K^0. 

5. By the action of nitroso- npon amino-compotmds in pre- 
sence of acetic acid. In this way azo-henzene is obtained from 
nitroso-benzene and aniline acetate : 

CeHg-NO + NH^-CeHs = CcHg-N : N-OgHs + H^O. 

Amino- and hydroxy-derivatives of azo-benzenes are known, 
thus: 

CeHg-N : N*C6H4‘NHa OeHg-N ! N-CgH^-OH. 

Amino-azo-benzene Hydroxy-azo-benzene 

The former are at the same time bases and azo-compounds, 
and the latter azo-componnds and phenols (i.e. weak acids). 

4. jS-ARyL-HYDEOXYLAMINES 

jS-Phenyl-hydroxylamine, CgHg-NH-OH, is formed when 
nitro-benzene is reduced with zinc dust and water in the 
presence of a mineral salt, e.g. CaClg, or in 80 per cent yield by 
reducing the nitro-compound in neutral media with hydrogen 
at room temperature in presence of palladized animal charcoal 
(B., 1922, 875). It is a colourless crystalline substance melting 
at 81°, and is relatively unstable. Aqueous solutions rapidly 
undergo oxidation on exposure to the air, yielding azoxy- 
beuzene; oxidizing agents generally yield nitroso-benzene. 
Mineral acids immediately cause molecular rearrangement into 
p-amino-phenol, NH 2 *C 6 H 4 *OH (cf. Chap. XXXVIII). All the 
arylated ^-hydroxylamines reduce Fekling^s solution, and this 
ajSords a test for an aromatic nitro-compound. If, after 
warming with water and zinc dust, a solution is obtained 
which reduces Fehling^s solution, the presence of a nitro-group 
in the original compound can be inferred. 


D. Hydrazines 

The aromatic hydrazines {E, Fischer) correspond with those of 
the fatty series (cf. p. 124). Phenyl-hydrazine, CgHs-NH'NHg, 
s-diphenyl-hydrazine or hydrazo-benzene, OfiHg’NH-NH’CeHg; 
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tmsym.-dip]ieiiyl-Ky<irazme, (CgH 5 ) 2 N*NH 2 , and phenylmetliyl- 
hydiazine, (C 6 H 5 )(CH 3 )N-NH 2 , are all known. 

Plienyl-liydrazme, C 3 H 5 -NH-NH 2 , forms a colourless crys- 
talline mass, melting at 23° to a colourless oil, which quickly 
becomes brown from oxidation, and which is best dSstilled 
under reduced pressure. When kept or when heated it under- 
goes slow decomposition {Chattaway), It forms salts with 
mineral acids, e.g. the hydrochloride, CeHgNgHg, HCl (plates). 
Like all hydrazines, it has strong reducing power, reducing 
Fehling's solution even in the cold. It is readily destroyed by 
oxidation {Chattaway, C. N., 1911, 103, 217), but is stable to- 
wards mild reducing agents. Energetic reducing agents con- 
vert it into aniline and ammonia. Gentle oxidation of the 
sulphate by means of HgO converts it into benzene-diazonium 
sulphate. It is prepared: (a) by reducing benzene-diazonium 
chloride with the calculated quantity of SnClg and HCl: 

CsHfiNaCl + 4H - CeHg-NH-NHa, HCl; 

(6) by reducing potassium diazo-benzene-sulphonate, CgHg* 
NiN-SOgK (from CeHsNaCl and KgSOg), with zinc dust and 
acetic acid to potassium phenyl-hydrazine-sulphonate, CgHg* 
NH-NH-SOgK, which is then hydrolysed to phenyl-hydrazine 
and sulphuric acid: 

CA-ira-NH-SOaK + HCl + HaO = CeHg-NH-NHg, HCl + EHSO*. 

Alkyl and acyl derivatives of phenyl-hydrazine are known; 
the former (mono-alkylated derivatives only) are obtained by 
the action of alkyl iodides on the base or its metallic deriva- 
tives. Phenyl-methyl-hydrazine, which can be obtained in 
this way, is largely used for differentiating ketoses and aldoses 
(p. 339); its constitution follows from its formation by the 

CeHs. 

reduction of nitroso-methyl-aniline, Both mono- 

and diacyl derivatives are known. The mono-acyl derivatives 
or hydrazides (cf. Amides, Anilides) are obtained by the 
action of the acid or acid anhydrides on the base; they give 
a violet-red coloration with sulphuric acid and dichromate of 
potash, and can be used for isolating acids which are readily 
soluble, e.g. acetylphenyl-hydrazide, CgHg-NH-NH-CO-CHg; 
m*-pt. 128°. 
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Tke base is an important and often an exceedingly delicate 
reagent for aldehydes and ketones (cf. pp. 149 and 160), as 
most of the phenyl-hydrazones are solid and' crystalline, and 
are therefore eminently suited for the recognition of aldehydes 
and ketones. With certain sugars it yields phenyl-hydrazones, 
but with an excess of the base, osazones (p. 339) are formed. 
Diketones, keto-aldehydes, &c., also yield osazones. 

The phenyl-hydrazones derived from aldehydes readily 
react with Grignard reagents, forming additive compounds at 
the 0:N link. Alkyl unites with C and MgBr with N, so that 
EtOHiN-NTHPh 4- MgPhBr yields the same product as 
PhCH:N*NHPh*f MgEtBr, viz. CHPhEt-N(MgBr)*NHPh, 
which with acids gives CHPhEt*NH*NHPh, a 5-alphyl-aryl- 
hydrazine (C. R., 1937, 204, 1262). Grignard reagents, on the 
other hand, react with keto-phenyl-hydrazones, yielding, 
where possible, a-alkylated indoles {ibid. 502). 

With ethyl aceto-acetate, phenyl-hydrazine forms pyrazole 
derivatives, e.g. phenyl-methyl-pyrazolone, the methyl deriva- 
tive of which is antipyrine (Chap. XLII, A.). 

Diphenyl-hydrazine, (C6H5)2N*NH2, is an oily base which 
boils without decomposition, and, like phenyl-hydrazine, is 
easily oxidized; it only reduces Fehling^s solution, however, 
when warmed. It is obtained by reducing diphenyl-nitros- 
amine, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 N’NO, with zinc dust and acetic acid. M,-pt. 
34°. Like phenyl-hydrazine, it yields characteristic hydra- 
zones and osazones with the sugars. 

^-Bromo-phenyl-hydiazine, C^jH^Br-NH-NHg, j 9 -nitro- and 
2 ; 4 -dinitro-phenyl-hydrazine are often used in isolating and 
detecting carbonyl compounds, as the hydrazones crystallize 
weU(B., 1899, 1806; J. C. S., 1922, 717; 1931,757; J.A.C.S., 
1930, 2957). 

Bis-'(methyl-hydrazme-phenyl)-methane, CH 2 (C 6 H 4 *NMe* 
NH 2 ) 2 , is recommended as a reagent for characterizing alde- 
hydes, as it reacts only slowly with ketones, with the exception 
of a-ketonic acids. {Braun, B,, 1908, 2169; Harries, Abs., 
1917, i, 210). 

Tetra-alkyl-hydrazines, R2X-NE2? formed by the oxida- 
tion of secondary amines with lead dioxide. Many of them 
dissolve in benzene, giving coloured solutions, which it is 
presumed contain free radicals, :NR, together with tertiary 
amines, JSTRg (cf. Chap. LII, B.3). The existence of the free 
radical is supported by the fact that when kept for some time 
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the chief products are tertiary amines and azo-derivatives, 
BN: NR. Tri-phenyl-hydrazine in boiling xylene gives di- 
phenylamine and NPh, which polymerizes to azo-benzene 
(Wieland). The spontaneous decomposition of hydxazo- 
benzene (p. 459) -into anihne and azo-benzene is a unimolecular 
reaction, and probably consists in the dissociation into aniline 
and : NPh and the polymerization of the latter to azo-benzene 
{Stieglitz and Curme, B., 1913, 911; cf. Wieland, ibid. 1915, 
1094). 


E. Azo-dyes 

A number of compounds derived from azo-benzene and its 
homologues are largely used as dyes, under the name of azo- 
dyes. These compounds are either basic and contain NHg or 
N(CH 3)2 groups, or are acidic and then contain either phenolic, 
OH, or sulphonic, SOg'OH, and phenolic groups. Azo-benzene 
itself is a highly-coloured substance, but is not a dye. In 
order that a coloured substance shall be a dye, it is essential 
that the colour it imparts to a fabric shall not be removed by 
washing or treatment with soap. According to 0. Witt, when 
certain characteristic groups known as chromophores, among 
which are *N:N and NOg, are present, the compound is 
coloured or is a chromogene; and when, in addition to the 
chromophore, a strongly basic (e.g. NH 2 ) or acidic group (e.g. 
*OH or •S02*0H) is also present, we obtain a dye, e.g.: 

Chromogenes Dyes 

Mtro-benzene Nitraniline, N02‘C6H4*NH2; 

Nitro-benzene Picric acid, (N 02 ) 3 *G 6 H 2 - 0 H; 

Azo-benzene ^-Hydroxy-azo-benzene, CgH5*NIN*C5H4*OH. 

The majority of dyes, when reduced, yield colourless com- 
pounds — ^leuco-compounds — which on oxidation are converted 
into the original dyes. 

With regard to the theory of the process of dyeing fabrics, 
there are still two distinct schools. According to one, the process 
consists in the formation of definite compounds of the basic or 
acidic dye with acidic or basic constituents of the fabric dyed. 
According to the other, the operation is largely a physical one, 
and the dyed fabric may be regarded as a solid solution. 

In most cases, silk and woollen — and in a few cases cotton — 
fabrics can be dyed by direct immersion in a solution of the 
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dye; lut, as a mle, cotton will not dye directly, but requires 
previous treatment with, a mordant. The object of the mor- 
dant is to deposit some substance on the fabric which will 
afterwards combine with or fix the dye. The chief mordants 
employed for acid dyes are the feeble bases aluminium, chro- 
mium, or ferric hydroxides, obtained by immersing the fabric 
in a solution of the metallic acetate, and then subjecting to the 
action of steam. The product formed by the action of the 
dye on the mordant is Imown as a lake, and the same dye can 
give rise to difierent-coloured lakes according to the mordant 
used. When basic dyes are employed for cotton goods, the 
fabric is usually mordanted with tannic acid. Stannic hy- 
droxide obtained from such a salt as (NH 4 ) 2 SnCle is also used 
as a mordant. The lakes are mostly co-or^nation compounds 
(Chap. XLVI, B). 

^-Amino-azo-henzene is the parent substance of the dyes 
known as chrysoidines. It may be obtained (1) by nitrating 
azo-benzene and then reducing (this indicates its constitution 
as an amino-derivative of azo-benzene) ; (2) by molecular re- 
arrangement of diazo-amino-benzene (p. 456) : 

gives 


Substituted amino-azo-benzenes, e.g. dimethyl-amino-azo- 
benzene, are obtained directly by the action of a diazonium 
salt on a tertiary amine : 

OeH^NaOl + H*08H,-N(0H3)a - CeHg-N *. N-OeH^-NCCHg)^ + HCl. 

For influence of substituents on formation of amino-azo- 
compounds cf. Morgan and MicUethwait, J. C. S., 1907, 370. 

Assuming the Blomstrand formula for the diazonium salt, 
the reaction is probably first additive, and then HCl is 
eliminated: 

OA. CoHb-n : n-CoH4*n(CH3)3. 

a)"'"- dr\ 

The azo-group always takes up the ^-position with respect 
to the substituted amino-group if this position is free. If, 
however, the ^-position is already substituted, a dye is not 
formed, or is formed very incompletely, and the o-position is 
taken up. 
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The chrysoidines are coloured yellow to brown, and, as they 
contain amino- or substituted amino-groups in the molecule, 
are basic, and form well-defined salts with mineral acids. 

Among the simplest chrysoidines are: 

Anilin e yellow, the hydrochloride of jj-amino-azo-benzene. 
It is now very little used. Its sulphonic acid is acid yellow. 

Butter yellow, from diazotized aniline and dimethylaniline, 
is used for coating windows of dark rooms. 

Chrysoidine, or 2 : 4:-diamino-azohemene hydrochloride, CgHg. 
N:]Sr*C 6 H 3 (NH 2 ) 2 , HCl[]Sr 2 :(NH 2)2 = 1:2:4], dyes silk and 
wool directly an orange-red colour. 

Bismark brown, obtained by diazotizing m-phenylene- 
diamine and coupling the tetrazonium salt with more of the 
base, is a mixture of hydrochlorides of dis- and mono-azo- 
derivatives. 

The brown coloration obtained by the addition of a few 
drops of dilute nitrous acid solution to m-phenylenediamine 
is due to the formation of Bisrnarck brown or a related sub- 
stance. The hydrochloride crystallizes in reddish-brown plates. 

Many of the chrysoidine dyes are sulphonated derivatives 
of amino-azo-benzene, e.g. methyl orange, the sodium salt of 
helianthine or ^-dimethamino-azo-benzene-;p-sulphonic acid, 
(CH3)2N*C6H4-N:N-0eH4BO2;OH. It is largely made use of 
as an indicator in volumetric analysis, as it is not affected 
by weak acids, e.g. carbonic, but is an extremely delicate 
reagent for the feeblest alkalis. 

It is highly probable that the sodium salt has the azo-struc- 

ture, but on liberating the acid it tautomerizes to 0 : 02 S-C 6 H 4 * 

NH-!N':C 6 H 4 :NMe 2 , and hence the distinct change in colour. 

Orange IV is the corresponding diphenyl compound, 
NPhg-Ce^-N-.N-CgH^-SOgNa, and is obtained from diazotized 
sulphanilic acid and diphenylamine. It is used for dyeing 
animal fibres. 

The dyes known as tropaeolmes are derivatives of j?-hydroxy- 
azo-benzene. Such compounds are obtained by adding the cold 
diazotized solution to an alkaline solution of a phenol. The 
dye is then salted out by the addition of sodium chloride and 
collected. The reaction is often made use of in testing for a 
primary aromatic amine (p. 452), as the precipitates produced 
are usually coloured bright red. The azo-group invariably 
occupies the ^-position with respect to the OH group, unless 
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this is already substituted. With a ;p-alkylated phenol the azo^ 
group takes the o-position, whereas with 'CO 2 H or -SOgH 
jp- to OH these groups are ^splaced by the azo-group. 

jP-Hydroxy-azo-benzene crystallizes in brick-red prisms, and 
is a yellowish-red dye. 

Resorcin yellow, 0H*S02‘C6H4*N:N*CeH3(0H)a, 2 : 4-dt- 
liydroxy-azo-benzene-4:'-sulphomc acid, obtained by coupling a 
diazotized solution of suiphanilic acid with an alkaline solu- 
tion of resorcinol, is known as Tropseolin 0. 

The constitution of an azo-dye can usually be determined by 
an examination of its decomposition products, especially the 
products formed by energetic reduction; e.g. Bismarck brown, 
on reduction with tin and hydrochloric acid, yields a mixture 
of 1 : 3-diamino- and 1:2: 4-triamino-benzene: 


NH2 i NH, 
\ — / ^ 


Bis-azo-dyes. — Certain well-known dycE^, e.g. Biebrich scarlet, 
contain two azo-groups. Such can be obtained by diazotizing 
an amino-derivative of azo-benzene, and then coupling with 
a tertiary amine or with a phenol, yielding a compound of the 
type CeH 3 -N:N*C 3 H 4 ;N:N*C 6 H^*OH. 

Another type of bis-azo-compound is formed by coupling a 
diamine or dihydric phenol with 2 mols. of a diazonium salt, 
especially when the two OH groups are in the m-position. 

Many amino- and hydroxy-azo-derivatives react as tauto- 
meric substances, especially those which contain an NHg or 
OH group in the ortho-position with respect to the Ng radical. 
These react as though they were quinone hydrazones or 
quinone-imide derivatives, e.g.: 

CeHs-N : N-CcH^-OH - . OeHsNH-N : CeH^ ! 0, 

CoHs-N : X-CoH.-NHa - ^ CeHs-NH-N : CeH^ : NH. 

Bor a general summary compare Auwers (A., 1908, 360, 11) 
and Smith and Mitchell (J. C. S., 1908, 842; 1909, 1430). 
The general conclusion drawn is that all the compounds, both 
para and ortho, are true hydroxy-azo-compounds. 

, According to Hantzsch^ many of the hydroxy-azo-compounds 
are pseudo-acids (p. 425), i.e. the hydrogen compound is the 
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quinone hydrazone; but in the formation of a salt, intra- 
molecular rearrangement occurs, e.g.: 

CeHg-NH-N : OgH^ : 0 CgHg-N : JT'CgH^-OJSTa. 

For further types of azo-dyes cf. Chap* LIX, B. 


F. Phosphorus Compounds, &c.; Organo- 
Metallic Derivatives 

The phosphorus, &:c., compounds of the fatty series have 
their analogues in corresponding compounds of the aromatic; 
these latter have been investigated by Michaelis and his 
puphs (A., 181, 188, 201, 212, and 229; B., 28, 2205): for 
instance, phenyl phosphine, GgHs-PIIg; phenyl phosphinic 
acid, C 6 H 5 P 0 ( 0 H) 2 ; phosphenyl chloride, CeHg-PCla; phos- 
phino-benzene, CgHsPOa; and phospho-benzene, CeHgP:?- 
C 6 H 5 (these two last being analogous to nitro- and to azo- 
benzene). Some of those compounds are solid, and they are 
less volatile and more stable than the corresponding aliphatic 
compounds. For important arsenic compounds see Chap. 
LXVI. 

Aromatic Organo-Metallic Compounds. — Mercury, tin, lead, 
tellurium, and magnesium yield phenyl derivatives. Mercury 
phenyl, Hg(CeH 5 ) 2 , is obtained by the action of sodium amal- 
gam on bromobenzene. It is relatively stable. Numerous 
compounds of the type of phenyl magnesium bromide, 
CgHs'Mg-Br, have been prepared, and are used as synthetical 
reagents (cf. p. 416). 


XXIII. AROMATIC SXJLPHONIC ACIDS 

The aromatic sulphonic acids are very similar in properties 
to the sulphonic acids of the fatty series, but can be obtained 
much more readily. .One of the characteristic properties of 
benzene and its derivatives is the readiness with which they 
react with concentrated sulphuric acid, yielding sulphonic 
acids. Alphylated benzenes are sulphonated more readily 
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tLan benzene. When several methyl groups are present 
anomalies are observed, e.g. CgHMeg on sulphonation gives 
a mixture of CgMee and C 6 HMe 4 -S 03 H {Smith and others, 
J. A. C. S., 1929, 2994; 1932, 1614). In some cases fuming 
sulphuric acid is used; in other sulphuryl chloride, OH-SOg-CL 

Benzene-sulphonic acid, CgHg-SO^-OH (Mitscherlich, 1834), 
is formed when benzene is heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid for some hours: 

CqHs + S02(0H)a « CeHe-SOa-OH + 

As in the case of ethyl hydrogen sulphate, advantage is 
taken of the solubility of its barium, calcium, or lead salt to 
separate it from the excess of sulphuric acid; or its sodium 
salt is separated by the addition of sodium chloride. 

It crystallizes in small plates containing l-IHgO, deliquesces 
in the air, and is readily soluble in alcohol. The barium salt 
crystallizes in glistening mother-of-pearl plates containing 
IH^O. 

It is very stable, and is not hydrolysed when boiled with 
alkalis or acids (cf. Ethyl hydrogen sulphate). It is, however, 
decomposed into benzene and sulphuric acid when heated with 
hydrochloric acid at or with water vapour at a high 
temperature (cf. p. 407) : 

CeHfi-SOa-OH + H^O - CeH, + SO,(OH)a. 

When fused with alkali, it yields phenol in the form of its 
potassium salt: 

OeHs-SOaX + 2KOH - CeHg-OK + SO,K^ + 

and when distilled with potassium cyanide, it yields benzo- 
nitrile : 

CeH^-SOaK + CNK « + SOsKa. 

When the K salt is fused with potassium formate 'SOsK 
is replaced by •CO 2 K. Direct replacement of SO 3 H by halogen 
occurs readily- when an NHg or OH group is 0 or j? to the 
SO 3 H group, e.g. sulphanilic acid (NHa^p to] SO 3 H) readily 
give 5-tribromaniline with excess of bromine water. 

With PCI5 the OH group present in the sulphonio acid 
radical is replaced by chlorine, and benzene-sulphonic chloride 
is formed: 

OA-SOaOH + PCI5 = CA-SOaOl + POCl, + HOI. 
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TUs is an oil, insoluble in water; it melts at 14’5°, and boils 
at 120® (under 10 mm. pressure); as an acid cHoride it is 
reconverted into sulpbonic acid when boiled with water. 
Tbe sulpbonic or sulpbonyl chlorides are relatively more 
stable than the acyl chlorides, and some can be distilled with 
water, but all are hydrolysed by alkalis. When boiled with 
alcohol the chlorides yield esters, and with ammonia com- 
pounds of the type benzene-sulphonamide, CeHs-SOg-NHa 
(lustrous mother-of-pearl plates melting at 150°). This com- 
pound can be sublimed, and corresponds with other anddes 
in its properties. The amido-group, however, is so affected by 
the strongly acylous SOg group that its hydrogen is replaceable 
by metals, and the sulphonamides consequently dissolm in 
aqiceous solutions of alkali hydroxides. 

The sulphonamides are largely made use of in distinguish- 
ing the various sulphonio acids. These acids themselves are 
difficult to purify, as a rule do not crystallize well, and have 
no definite melting-point. The sulphonamides, on the other 
hand, crystallize readily, and have sharp melting-points. The 
sodium salt of the acid is treated with PCI5, and the chloride 
thus obtained is warmed with ammonium carbonate. 

Benzene-sulphonic chloride likewise yields sulphonamides 
with primary and secondary amines, C^Hg-SOg-NHR and 
CgHs-SOg-NER', the former of these being soluble in alkali, 
but the latter insoluble. Tertiary amines do not, of course, 
give sulphonamides. This serves as the basis of a method for 
separating primary, secondary, and tertiary bases, especially 
when j^-anthraquinone sulphonic chloride is used {Hinsberg, 
B., 1890, 2962; 1900,477, 557,3526; 1905,906). 

Benzene-sulphonic chloride in alcoholic or ethereal solution, 
treated with zinc dust, yields zinc benzenesidphiaate: 

20eH5*SOaCl + 2Zn « + ZnClg, 

whereas more vigorous reducing agents, e.g. zinc mineral acid, 
yield thiophenols. 

Benzene-sulphinic acid crystallizes in large glistening prisms, 
readily soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether. It possesses 
reducing properties, and is itself readily reduced to thio- 
phenol; 

OeHs-SOaH + 4H - CeHgSH + 2 H 2 O. 

Thio-phenols can also be obtained by reducing the sulphona- 
mides derived from primary arylamines or the arylsulphonic 
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chlorides with HI and PHJ. The sulphonic acids and their 
esters cannot be reduced by this method. 

Sulphinio acids can be synthesized from Grignard reagents 
and SO2. 

Numerous substituted sulphonic acids are known. 

The nitro-benzene-sulphonic acids, NOg-CgH^-SOgH, are 
obtained by nitrating benzene-sulphonic acid or by sulphonat- 
ing nitro-benzene, the m-compound preponderating. Keduc- 
ing agents convert them into the — 

Amino-benzene-sulphonic acids, NH2*C6H4*S03H. The 
p-compound, which is termed sulphanilic acid, is obtained by 
heating anihne sulphate at 180®-200'^ (Gerhardt, 1845) ; also by 
reducing p-nitro~benzene-sulphonic acid. The conversion of 
aniline sulphate into sulphanihc acid proceeds as follows: 

NH-SOa-OH NHa 

iSO^OH 

Aniline hydrogen Phenylsuljjhonamic Aniline ^ S02*0H 

sulphate acid o-sulphonic acid Sulphanilic acid 


(Cf. Bamberger, B., 1897, 2274.) It crystallizes in rhombic 
plates (4‘H20), sparingly soluble in water, forms metallic salts, 
e.g. sodium sulphanilate, NHg-CeH^-SOgNa + 2H2O (large 
plates), but does not combine with acids. The formula 

CeHAv y possibly expresses the constitution of sulph- 
^803/ 

anilic acid. The m-acid, also termed metanilic acid, is em- 
ployed in the preparation of azo-dyes, e.g. metaniline yellow; 
it crystallizes in fine needles or prisms. 

An SO3H group can usually he replaced by H when the acid 
is heated under pressure with a mirieral acid and the readiness 
depends upon the presence of other groups, e.g. 0 and p OH 
and NHg groups. 


Diazo-benzene-sulphonic acid, 


of CeH^. 


N:N-OH 


/• 


CgH^ ^ (the anhydride 
^803/ ^ 
is obtained by adding a mixture of sul- 


phanilate and nitrite of sodium to dilute sulphuric acid. It 
forma colourless needles, sparingly soluble in water, shows all 
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tke reactions of the diazo-componndSj and is of great impor- 
tance for the preparation of azo-dyes. 

Benzene-disulphonic acids, C6H4(S03H)2 (principally meta-), 
and benzene-trisulphonic acids, 03113(80311)3, result from the 
energetic sulphonation of benzene with fuming sulphuric acid. 
The 3 isomeric disulphonic acids yield dinitriles C6H4(0N)2 
when distilled with KCN and the m-compound yields resor- 
cinol when fused with KOH. 

Almost all the homologues of benzene, with the exception 
of hexamethyl-benzene, yield sulphonic acids. From toluene 
are obtained the 0-, m-, and ^-toluene- sulphonic acids, CHg- 
C6H4-S03H (Eollemann and Galand, B., 1911 , 2504 ). Of these 
it is the ^-acid which is formed in largest quantity directly; 
its potassium salt crystallizes beautifully. 

The sulphonic acids of the three xylenes, the xylene-sul- 
phonic acids, 03113(0113)280311, serve for the separation of 
these isomers from each other; and the power of crystalliza- 
tion of the salts or amides of the sulphonic acids of the higher 
benzene homologues is frequently made use of for the recog- 
nition and separation of these hydrocarbons. 

The N-halogenated sulphonamides have received much atten- 

yOK 

tion. The compounds C3H5-8O2*N01-0H3 and OgHg-SO^^ 

^NOl 

were prepared by Ghaitaway (J. 0 . 8., 1905 , 145 ), the former 
by the action of hypochlorous acid on the corresponding amide 
and the latter by the action of warm potassium hydroxide on 
the dichloride, C6H5*802*]SrCl2, obtained from the amide and 
hypochlorous acid (cf. Chap. LXV, A 5 , Antiseptics). 


XXIV. PHENOLS 

The hydroxylic derivatives of benzene and its homologues 
are usually divided into (a) phenols and ( 6 ) aromatic alco- 
hols. The phenols all contain the hydroxyl group or groups 
directly attached to the benzene nucleus, e.g. C6H5(OB[), 
CgH4(OH)2, whereas in the alcohols the hydroxyl group is 
present in a side chain, e.g. CgHg-CHg-OH. 
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One important point of difference between the phenols and 
alcohols is the more pronouncedly acidic nature of the phenol. 
The aromatic alcohols closely resemble those of the ahphatio 
series, but the phenols react as feeble acids, the hydroxylic 
hydrogen being displaced by the action of sodium or potassium 
hydroxide. 

The phenols are either liquid or solid compounds, and are 
often characterized by a peculiar odour, e.g. carbolic acid and 
thymol. Most of them can be distilled without decomposition, 
and all are readily soluble in alcohol or ether; some dissolve 
easily in water, others less readily, the solubility tending to 
increase with the number of hydroxyl groups present in the 
molecule. Many of them are antiseptics, e.g. phenol, creosol, 
thymol, and resorcinol. 

The phenols are usually divided into mono-, di-, tri-, or tetra- 
hydxic, according to the number of OH groups present in the 
molecule. 

Behaviour, — 1. Like the alcohols, the phenols are capable 
of forming ethers such as anisole, CgHs-O-CHg, esters, e.g. 
phenyl acetate, CgHg-O-CO-CHg, and phenyl hydrogen sulphate, 
CgHsO'SOg-OH, thio-compounds, e.g. thiophenol, CgHg-SH, &c. 

They can only be compared with the tertiary alcohols, since 
they cannot, like the primary or secondary alcohols, yield acids 
or ketones containing an equal number of carbon atoms in the 
molecule upon oxidation. 

2. The phenols are weak acids, and form salts known as 
phenates or phenoxides, e.g. C^Hg-OK, potassium phenate or 
potassium phenoxide; most of the salts are readily soluble in 
water, and far more stable than the alcoholates, with which 
they correspond. 

In aqueous solutions the salts are largely hydrolysed, and 
are decomposed by carbon dioxide, as the phenols are ex- 
tremely feeble acids comparable with hydrocyanic acid. The 
acid character of the phenols is considerably increased by the 
presence of acylous groups, especially NOg, in the molecule 
(see Picric Acid). 

3. The presence of NHg, or OH groups in the benzene 
nucleus renders compounds much more reactive towards halo- 
gens, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, oxidizing agents, &c. With 
polyamines and aminophenols the reactivity is such that the 
compounds undergo spontaneous oxidation on exposure to the 
air. The reactivity with chlorine is so great that frequently 
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compounds of this type cannot be chlorinated by the usual 
methods. Orton and King (J. 0. S., 1911, 1185; 1927, 986; 
1928, 998; 1930, 37) have introduced a method based upon 
the fact that the reversible reaction, 

E-NCUo + HCl R-NHAo + Clg, 

proceeds from left to right in the presence of glacial acetic 
acid, and thus by taking very dilute solutions of hydrochloric 
acid, e.g. 0-021 N, the concentration of the chlorine is kept so 
low that chloro-derivatives are obtained free from products of 
oxidation. Cresols can be chlorinated in the same manner. 
The acetyl derivative generally used is 2 : 4-dichloro-acetyl- 
chloranilide, and if the theoretical amount of this compoimd is 
used the reaction proceeds to completion, as hydrogen chloride 
is formed by the action of the chlorine on the amine or phenol. 

The method has been used for determining the velocities of 
many chlorinations (J. C. S., 1928, 782, 1006, 3073). 

4. Many phenols give characteristic colorations with ferric 
chloride in neutral solution, e.g. phenol and resorcinol violet, 
catechol green, and orcinol blue-violet; while pyrogallol yields 
a blue colour with ferrous sulphate containing a ferric salt, 
and a red one with ferric chloride. Bleaching-powder and 
iodine solution, in certain cases, also give particular coloration. 

5. Liebermann' $ Reaction . — ^When the phenols are mixed 
with concentrated H2SO4 and a drop of nitrite solution or of 
a nitrosamine, they yield intensely coloured solutions which 
turn to a deep-blue or green when diluted and rendered alka- 
line with potash. 

6. The sodium and potassium salts of the phenols react with 
COg {Kolbe) or with COClg, with formation of aromatic hydroxy- 
acids, e.g. salicylic acid (Chap. XXVI, A3). 

7. The phenols couple with diazonium salts to form azo- 
dyes (Chap. XXII, E.); heated with benzo-trichloride, 
CeHg-CClg, they yield the aurin dyes, and with phthalic acid, 
phthaleins (Chap. XXX, A3). 

8. The phenols condense with HCN in the presence of mineral 
acid yielding aldimines which can be readily hydrolysed to 
hydroxy-aldehydes : 

CeHg-OH + HCN : NH jj-OH-CeH^-CHO. 

9. When heated with zinc '‘dust, the phenols are converted 
into the corresponding hydrocarbons (Baeyer). 
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10. When heated with the additive compounds of zinc 
chloride and ammonia or calcium chloride and ammonia, the 
OH is replaced by NHg (Chap. XXI, A.). 

11 . Heating with phosphorus pentacliloride partially con- 
verts the phenols into chlorinated hydrocarbons, and heating 
with P 2 S 5 into thio-phenols. 

Occurrence . — ^Many individual phenols are found in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. They are also present in the 
tars from gas-works, coke ovens, and low-temperature dis- 
tillation plants. 

Constitution . — The hydroxyl-groups in phenol, C^Hg'OH, and 
in the di- and polyhydroxy-benzenes, containing six carbon 
atoms, are linked to the benzene nucleus. That this is also 
the case in the homologues of these compounds follows: 
(a) from their completely analogous reactions; (b) from their 
behaviour upon oxidation. Thus, when oxidized, m-cresol 
yields m-hydroxy-benzoic acid, and hence the OH is present 
in the benzene nucleus and not in the side chain, and must 
be in the m-position with respect to the methyl group, 

A. Monohydric Phenols 

Modes of Formation. — 1. Many phenols are formed during 
the destructive distillation of the more complex carbon com- 
pounds, especially of wood and coal; they are therefore 
present in wood- and coal-tars. Ordinary coal-tar contains 
phenol, the cresols, &c., and wood-tar, the methyl ethers, 
e.g. guaiacol, C^H 4 *( 0 H)( 0 *CH 3 ), and its homologue creosol, 
0eH3(CH3)(OH)(O-CH3). 

The phenols are isolated from coal-tar, &c., by shaking with 
sodium hydroxide solution, in which they dissolve, saturating 
the alkaline solution with hydrochloric acid, and purifying the 
precipitated phenols by fractional distillation. 

2 . Phenols are formed together with an alkali sulphite when 
salts of sulphonic acids are fused with potassium or sodium 
hydroxides {Kekule, Wurtz, JDusart, 1867): 

GfiHg-SOaK + 2K:0H = CeHg-OK + SOgKa + HgO. 

In the laboratory nickel or silver basins are used for this 
fusion, and on the large scale iron boilers, &c. The alkali 
salts of the phenols are formed, and the free phenols may be 
liberated, by the addition of mineral acid. The chlorinated 
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sulplioiiio acids and the chlorinated phenols also exchange the 
halogen for hydroxyl when fused with potash: 

C6H4C1{S03K) + 4KOH = C6H4(OK)2 + BO^K^ + KOI + 2 H 2 O. 

In certain cases intramolecular rearrangement occurs during 
this fusion, e.g. all three bromo>benzene-sulphonic acids yield 
m-dihydroxy-benzene (resorcinol) when fused with potash. 

3, They are formed when aqueous solutions of ^azonium 
salts are heated {Gness; Chap. XXII, A.). As a rule, a very 
dilute sulphuric acid solution is employed. 

Benzene can be oxidized to phenol by ozone or perhydrol, 
and atmospheric oxygen can bring about oxidation in the 
presence of alkaK or of AICI3, and hence in the fusion of sodium 
benzene sulphonate with alkali not only is CgHsONa formed, 
but also CgH 4 ( 0 Na )2 or even C 6 H 3 (ONa )3 if much oxygen is 
present. 

5. The phenols cannot be prepared from chloro-, bromo-, or 
iodo-benzene in the same way as the alcohols from alkyl 
chlorides, bromides, or iodides, the halogen being bound too 
firmly to the benzene nucleus. The bromo-compounds when 
heated with alkalis under a pressure of 20 atmospheres at about 
300®, and the chloro compounds at 340®-390® and high pressure 
yield metallic phenoxides. If nitro-groups are present in 0 - 
or ^-positions, an exchange of this kind can be efiected by 
heating with aqueous sodium or potassium hydroxides; 
«-trinitro-chloro-benzene reacts with water alone: 

CeH2Cl(N02)3 + HOH « CeH2(0H)(N02)3 + HCl. 

Similarly, the amino-group in amino-compounds may be 
replaced by hydroxyl by means of boiling alkalis, provided 
nitro-groups are also present in certain position; thus 0 - and 
p- (not m-) dinitro-aniline yield dinitro-phenols (cf. Chap. 
XXXVI). 

6. Phenols are also formed when salts of the aromatic 
hydroxy-acids are distilled with lime, or when their silver 
salts are carefully heated: 

Gallic acid, G6H2(0H)8*C02H »= CO 2 + C 6 H 8 (OH) 3 , Pyrogallol. 

7. Homologues of phenol are readily prepared by reducing 
certain aromatic hydroxy-ketones or aldehydes with zinc 
amalgam and HCL Thus ^J-OH-CgH^-CHO gives ;p-OH* 
CfiH^-CHa and OH-CgH^-CO-CHa gives OH-CeH^-CHg-CHa. 
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Phenol, Carbolio acid, hydroxy-benzene, CgHsOH, was dis- 
covered in 1834 by Runge in coal-tar. It occurs in the urine 
of the herbivora and in human urine as phenyl hydrogen sul- 
phate, also in cocoanut-shell tar, and in bone-oil. It forms 
long, colourless needles, melts at 42°, boils at 181°, is soluble 
in fifteen parts of water at 16°, and itself dissolves some water, 
a small percentage of the latter sufficing to liquefy the cry- 
stalline phenol. Alcohol and ether dissolve it readily. It is 
hygroscopic, and possesses a characteristic odour and burn- 
ing taste, is poisonous, acts as an efficient antiseptic, and 
exerts a strongly corrosive action upon the skin. As a very 
feeble acid it dissolves readily in caustic potash solution, but 
not in the carbonate. Ferric chloride colours the aqueous 
solution violet, while a pine shaving moistened with hydro- 
chloric acid is turned greenish-blue by phenol. 

Hexahydro-phenol, Cyclohexanol, CeHn-OH, made by the 
catalytic reduction of phenol, has b.-pt. 160° and is a com- 
mercial solvent. 

Phenolic ethers are usually obtained from an alkali phen- 
oxide and an alkyl bromide in alcoholic solution; in certain 
cases in benzene solution the product is an ortho substi- 
tuted phenol, due to the wandermg of the alkyl group from 
0 to 0 of the nucleus. This is especially true when allyl, 
benzyl, and cinnamyl bromides are used: 

CeHgOK + O^H^Br C7H7-C6H4-OH + KBr. 

Anisole, or Phenyl methyl ether, OgHg-O-CHg, and phenetole, 
or phenyl ethyl ether, CgHg'O’CaHs, are best obtained by heat- 
ing phenol and caustic soda with methyl or ethyl sulphates or 
halides; the former is also obtained by distilling anisic acid 
with lime. They are liquids of ethereal odour wHch boil at a 
lower temperature than phenol, just as ether has a lower 
boiling-point than alcohol. They are very stable neutral com- 
pounds, which are not readily hydrolysed by acids or alkalis; 
when heated with HI to 140°, or with HCl to a higher tem- 
perature, or with aluminium chloride, they yield phenol: 

O^Hs-O-CHa + HCl = CaHa-OH + CHaCL 

When methylating phenols with methyl sulphate better 
yields are given by using NaOH than by KOH, but for esters 
potash is preferable {Klemens, Mon., 1918, 553). 

Phenyl ether. Diphenyl oxide, (GqE^)20, is formed when 
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ptenol is heated with ZnClg or AlClg, but not with H 2 SO 4 . 
Also by heating CelisOK with CgHgBr and a little copper 
powder at 210 *^ {Ullniann and Spongel, A., 1906, 850, 86 ). 
It crystallizes in needles, and is not decomposed by hydriodio 
acid (B., 1923, 176). 

Sodium reacts with di-aryl ethers, forming sodium phen- 
oside and sodium-phenyl: 

CaHg-O-CeHs + 2Na ^ CgHgONa + CgHsKa. 

With CHPha'O-OHg the products are CHgONa and CHPhg'Na. 

The p-nitrobenzyl ethers of phenols are often utilized for 
characterizing specific phenols as they crystallize well and 
have definite melting-points {Reid, J. A. C. 8 ., 1917, 304; 
1920, 615). 

Esters.— Phenyl hydrogen sulphate, CgHg-O-SOg-OH (cf. 
Ethyl hydrogen sulphate), is only capable of existence in the 
form of salts, being immediately hydrolysed into phenol and 
sulphuric acid when attempts are made to isolate it. The 
potassium salt, CgHgO-SOg-OK (plates, sparingly soluble in 
water), is found in the urine of the herbivora and also in 
human urine after the consumption of phenol, and it may 
be prepared synthetically by heating potassium phenate with 
potassium pyro-sulphate in aqueous solution {Baumann), It 
is very stable towards alkalis, but is hydrolysed by hydrochloric 
acid. 

The acetates, e.g. phenyl acetate (b.-pt. 193°) are readily 
hydrolysed. As the OH groups increase the reactivity of ben- 
zene compounds, it is necessary in certain reactions to protect 
these groups by ( 1 ) acetylation, or ( 2 ) conversion into a car- 
bonic ester by the action of ethyl chloroformate. After the 
reaction the acetyl and carbonate group can be removed by 
hydrolysis. 

Acetyl derivatives of phenols are formed by heating with 
acetic anhydride and anhydrous sodium acetate or simply 
by acting on an aqueous solution of the phenoxide at 0 ° with 
a slight excess of acetic anhydride. 

Benzoyl derivatives are usually obtained by the Schotten- 
Baumann method (p. 615). 

The 3 : 6 -dinitro-benzoyl derivatives are used for charac- 
terizing phenols (Helv., 1928, 800). 

Thio-phenol, Phenyl hydrosulphide, CgHg-SH, is prepared by 
reducing benzene-sulphonic chloride, or by heating phenol 
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witli P2S5. It is a liquid of most unpleasant odour, and of 
pronounced mercaptan character (see p. 98), It yields, for 
instance, a mercury compound, (C6E[5S)2Hg, crystallizing in 
glistening needles, and also salts with other metals. When 
warmed with concentrated HgSO^, a cherry-red and then a 
blue coloration is produced. 

Closely related to the above are: (a) phenyl sulphide, 
(C6H5)2S, which is formed by the action of benzene-diazonium 
chloride upon thio-phenol: 

CeHs^NIN-Cl + H-S-CeHs = CeH.S-C.B:, -h + HCl. 

It is a liquid smelling of leeks, and is oxidizable to phenyl 
sulphone, (CeH5)2S02; (6) phenyl disulphide, (06215)282 (ghsten- 
ing needles, m.-pt. 60°), which is very easily prepared by the 
action of iodine upon the potassium compound of thio-phenol, 
or by exposing an ammoniacal solution of the latter to the air. 
It is readily reduced to thio-phenol, and may be indirectly 
oxidized to benzene-disulphoxide, (06115)28202. (Of. the cor- 
responding compounds of the fatty series, p. 98 et seg. 

1. SUBS ED PHENOLS 

Chloro- and Bromo-phenols. — Chlorine and phenol yield 0- 
and p-chloro«phenols. All three compounds may be obtained by 
reducing and diazotizing the halogenated nitro-benzenes. Thio- 
cyanogenin non-aqueous solvents forms the^-thiocyano-phenol. 

Of the isomeric di-derivatives, the ^-compounds have the 
highest melting-point and the 0- the lowest; thus o-chloro- and 
bromo-phenols are liquid and the ;p-compound solid. When 
fused with caustic potash they yield dihydroxy-benzenes (this 
Chap., B.), often with a molecular rearrangement. ■ The chloro- 
phenols have a sharp, persistent odour. All the 5 nuclear hydro- 
gen atoms of phenol can be replaced by chlorine and bromine. 

When an excess of bromine water is added to an aqueous 
solution of phenol, a precipitate of s-trihromo-phenol (colour- 
less needles, melting at 96°) is obtained. 

p-Nitroso-phenol, OH*C6H4*NO, prepared from phenol and 
nitrous acid (Baeyer), by boiling nitroso-dimethyl-aniline with 
caustic-soda solution (see p. 440), and by the action of hydroxyl- 
amine upon quinone, is identical with quinone monoxime, 
OiCcH^rN-OH (Cbap. XXV, P.). It crystallizes in fine colour- 
less needles which readily become brown, or in large greenish- 
brown plates, and detonates when heated. 
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Nitro-pLenols. — mixture of o- and jp-nitro-plienols is ob- 
tained when phenol is mixed with cold dilute nitric acid; the 
^-compound preponderates if the liquid is cold, and the ortho- 
if it is warm. When distilled with steam, the 1 : 2 compound 
volatilizes, while the 1 : 4 remains behind. m-Nitro-phenol is 
obtained by diazotizing m-nitraniline. 

The 0 - and p-compounds can also be obtained by fusing o- 
and nitranilines with potash, and p-nitro-phenol has been 
synthesized from nitro-malonaldehyde, N02'CH(CH0)2, and 
acetone (Hill and Tonay^ B., 1895, 2598). 

The o-compound crystallizes in yellow prisms, and melts at 
45°, the m- in yellow crystals, melting at 96°, and the para- in 
colourless needles, melting at 114°. 

The acid character of phenol is so strengthened by the 
entrance of the nitro-group that its salts are not decomposed 
by carbonic acid, but are formed from the nitro-phenols and 
alkali carbonate. Sodium o-nitro-phenate, C6H4(N02)0Na, 
crystallizes in dark-red prisms, and potassium p-nitro-phenate 
in golden needles. (For constitution of the salts see Chap, 
LXXI, D., Absorption Spectra.) Halogens and nitric acid 
readily substitute further in these mono-nitro-compounds; 
nitric acid yields two isomeric dinitro-phenols, C6H3(N02)20H 
(OH : NOg : XO2 = 1 : 2 : 4 and 1:2:6, i.e. the two N Og groups are 
always in the m-position to one another). The 2 : 4-dinitro- 
phenol is made from benzene and nitrous gases in the presence 
of acetic acid and mercury as catalyst. The yield is good, and 
the process can be made continuous. Further nitration in 
the presence of sulphuric acid gives: 

Picric acid, s-Trinitro-jphenol, C6H2(N02)3-0H, (OHiNOg: 
N02:N'02 = 1 : 2 : 4 : 6). This compound was discovered in 
1799. It may also be prepared by the direct oxidation of 
5-trinitro-benzene with KgFeCeNg, and is produced by the 
action of concentrated nitric acid upon the most varied or- 
ganic substances, e.g. silk, leather, wool, resins, and aniline. 
It is a strong acid and forms beautifully crystalline salts, which 
explode violently when heated or struck. It crystallizes from 
alcohol or water in yellow plates or prisms, melting at 122°, is 
only sparingly soluble in water, and the aqueous solutions have 
a persistent deep-yellow colour. It is used for the preparation 
of explosives, and is also a yellow dye. 

Picryl chloride, C6H2(N02)3C1 (from picric acid and PCI5), 
resembles the acid chlorides (p. 423) in behaviour. Picric 
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acid forms beautifully crystallizing additive compounds with 
some of the more complex aromatic hydrocarbons, and also 
with amines and phenols, and as these crystallize well and have 
sharp melting-points they are used for identifying members 
of these groups. 

Amino-phenols are obtained by the reduction of nitro- 
phenols: 

CeH4(0H)NH2 OeH2(OH){NH2)3 

0-, m-, p- Diamino- Nitxo-amino- Triamino- 

Amino-phenols phenols phenols phenol 


In the amino-phenols {Hofmann, 1857) the acid character of 
the phenols is neutralized by the presence of the amino-group, 
so that they only yield salts with acids. The amino-phenols 
themselves are relatively unstable, and readily decompose on 
exposure to moist air or sunlight, but the hydrochlorides are 
much more stable. Derivatives of these compounds, as phenols 
and as amines, are known. The amino-hydrogen is readily 
replaceable by acyl groups. 

p-Amino-phenol, m.-pt. 184®, obtained by the electrolysis of 
nitrobenzene in concentrated sulphuric acid {Gattermann), or 
by molecular rearrangement from ^-phenyl-hydroxylaminej or 
by passing p- 0H*C6 Bl 4*]S[02 + Hg over Ou deposited on 
pumice and heated at 265® (^J. A. C. S.j 1919, 436), is easily 
oxidized to quinone, OgH^Og, and is converted by bleaching- 
powder into quinone chlor-imide, 0:C6H4:]SrCl. It is used as 
a photographic developer imder the name of rodinal. Amidol 
is a salt of 2 : 4-diamino-phenol, and metol is N-methyl-p-amino- 
phenol sulphate and is readily prepared from quinol and 
methylamine (J. A. C. S., 1919, 270). 

m-Amino-phenol and diethyl-m-amino-phenol, C6H4(OH) 
[N(C2H5)2], are formed when m-amino-benzene-sulphonic acid 
or its diethyl-derivative is fused with alkali. 

The anisidines, amino-anisoles, methoxy-anilines, CH30*C6H4* 
NHg, and the phenetidines, C2H50*C6H4*NH2, are bases simi- 
lar to aniline, and are used in the colour industry (azo-dyes). 
Aceto -p-phenetidine, C2H50‘C6H4*]srH-C0*CHg, phenacetine 
which forms, colourless crystals, is a common anti-pyretic. 

Diazo-phenols exist in the form of anhydrides, probably 
/O- 


CqKa {Morgan and Porter, J. C. S., 1915, 645; cf. 
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Bamberger, B., 1915, 1354). The m-compounds do act appear 
to form such anhydrides (J. C. S., 1917, 497). 

Phenol-sulphonic acids, OH-CgH^^SOg-OH. — ^The o- and 
j?-acids are obtained from phenol and concentrated H 2 SO 4 at 
a moderate temperature, that is, with much greater ease than 
the benzene-sulphonic acids; the ortho-acid changes into the 
para- when its aqueous solution is heated. The two acids may 
be separated by means of their potassium salts. The m-com- 
pound can be prepared indirectly by fusing m-benzene- 
disulphonio acid with potash. All three are crystalline. 

The 0- and m-acids yield 0- and m-dihydroxy-benzenes when 
fused with KOH, but the j 3 -acid does not react in this way, 
being attacked only at temperatures over 320°, when complex 
products are formed. o-Phenol-sulphonic acid is used as an 
antiseptic under the name of ‘‘ Aseptol ’’ or SozoUo 
similarly, the salts of di-iodo-p-phenol-sulphonic acid, 
0 H-C 6 H 2 l 2 ’S 03 H, Sozo-iodol form antiseptics resembling 
iodoform. 


2. HOMOLOGUES OF PHENOL 

The homologues of phenol resemble the latter very closely 
in most of their properties, form perfectly analogous deriva- 
tives, possess disinfecting properties, and also a peculiar odour. 

They differ from phenol mainly by the presence of side 
chains which, as in the case of toluene, &c., may undergo 
certain transformations. When used in the form of alkyl or 
acyl derivatives or acid sulphates, they can be oxidized in 
such a manner that the side chains (methyl groups) are trans- 
formed into carboxyl, with the production of hydroxy-car- 
boxylic acids. The cresols themselves cannot be oxidized in 
this way even by chromic acid mixture, and are completely 
destroyed by potassium permanganate. Negative substituents, 
especially if they are present in the o-position, render such oxida- 
tion more difficult in acid, but facilitate it in alkaline solution. 

All three cresols, CH 3 ’C 6 H 4 *OH, are present in coal-tar, and 
are also contained in the tar from pine and beech wood; they 
are most readily prepared from the corresponding toluidines. 

m-Cresol is conveniently prepared by heating thymol with 
phosphoric anhydride and then with potash. 

p-Cresol is produced during the putrefaction of albumen. 
Its dinitro-compound is a golden-yeUow dye which is used as 
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ammonium or potassium salt under the name Victoria orange. 
Crude cresol is rendered soluble in water by the addition of 
resin soap or of oil soap; the preparations so obtained are 
termed creoline and lysol, and are employed as antiseptics. 

Thymol, CioH]^40, l-methylA-isofro'pyl-h-hydroxy'-henzeney an 
important antiseptic, is fotmd together with cymene, 0^ oHi 4> 
and terpenes, CioHie, in oil of thyme, Thymus serpyllum, and 
the oil from Ajwan icnit, Garum copticum, and on hydrogena- 
tion yields menthol (Chap. LVII, B2). 

It is used medicinally in hook-worm disease and is a valuable 
antiseptic. It can be manufactured by the following processes: 

1 . By the dehydrogenation of piperitone from Australian euca- 
lyptus oil (Chap. LVII, B2) with a Ni or Cu catalyst at 200°, 
but menthone is formed at the same time (B., 1927, 2335). 

2. From ^-cymene (methyl-4-iso-propylbenzene) by the 
following reactions: nitration in 2 position, reduction to 
2-amino, sulphonation to 2-amino-5-sulphonic acid, diazo- 
tizing to diazo-cymene-sulphonic acid anhydride, reduction to 
l-methyl-4-isopropyl-2-hydrazino-benzene-5-sulphonic acid, re- 
moval of •NH'NHg group by CUSO4 and replacement of SO3K 
by OK by fusion with potash (J. A. C. S., 1923, 1489). 

3. From 2-nitro-^-cymene. Eeduction with aluminium 
amalgam to the 2-'NH*OH compound, which with hydro- 
chloric acid gives the 2-amino-5-hydroxy compound, and this 
diazotized and treated with SnClg and HCl removes the diazo- 
group yielding thymol (Bull. Soc., 1927, 41 , 454). 

The isomeric carvacrol, l-methylA4sopropyl-2-hyd/roxy-ben- 
zene, present in Origanum hirtum, is prepared either by heating 
camphor with iodme or from its isomer, carvol, and glacial 
phosphoric acid. 

The constitutions of these two phenols have been established 
as follows: (a) Both yield cymene (p-methyl-isopropyl-ben- 
zene) when heated with phosphorus sulphide and similar 
compounds, (b) Carvacrol, when heated with phosphorus 
pentoxide, yields propylene and o-cresol. (c) Thymol, when 
similarly treated, yields propylene and m-cresol. 

C3H7*OeH3(OH3)(OH) -> O3H3 + OH-CeH^-CHg (0 or m). 

Eugenol is the chief constituent of oil of cloves and cinnamon 
leaf oil and is used for manufacturing vanillin (Chap. XXV, D.). 

Safrol, l-allyl-3: 4-methylenedioxy benzene constitutes 85 
per cent of sassafras oil. 
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B. Dihydric Phenols 

These are analogous to the monohydric compounds in most 
of their relations, but difier from them in the same way as the 
dihydric alcohols from the monohydric. The methods of 
formation are analogous to those used for the monohydric 
phenols, especially by fusion of sulphonic acids and halogen 
derivatives with potash; instead, however, of the compound 
expected, an isomeride which is stable at that high tempera- 
ture frequently results (see Resorcinol). The j3-dihydxoxy- 
compounds are characterized by their close connexion with 
the quinones. Many of the polyhydric phenols are strong 
reducing agents, 

Catechol* formerly called pKOcatechin, C 6 H 4 (OH )2 (1 ; 2), 
which was first obtained by the distillation of catechin 
(Mimosa catechu), is present in raw beet-sugar, and is ob- 
tained when many resins or o-phenol-sulphonic acid are fused 
with potash. It crystallizes in short, white, rhombic prisms, 
which can be sublimed, and dissolves readily in water, alcohol, 
and ether. 

It is usually prepared by heating its mono-methyl ether, 
guaiacol, 0 eIl 4 ( 0 H)( 0 CHg), a constituent of beech-wood tar, 
with hydriodic acid (see Anisole, p. 477), or synthetically from 
benzene by the following series of reactions: 

CeH* ->■ CeHgCl • - o o OMe-CaH^^NOj, - OMe-CeH,-NH- 

(MeOH KOH) 

OMe-CeH^-OH. 

diazotised 

Like most polyhydric phenols, catechol is very unstable in 
alkaline solution, which quickly becomes green and then black 
in the air. The aqueous solution is coloured green by ferric 
chloride, and then violet by ammonia (reactions of the o- 
dihydroxy-compounds). It possesses reducing properties, and 
precipitates silver even from a cold solution of silver nitrate. 
By the continued action of chlorine upon it, derivatives of 
cyclo-pentane and finally of the fatty series result (ZincJce 
and Kuster), By boiling it with potash and potassium methyl- 
sulphate, it may be reconverted into guaiacol. Guaiacol, its 
benzoate and its carbonate, OMe-CgH^'O-CO'O-CgH^’OMe, are 
used medicinally. 

Resorcinol, or m-Dihydroxy-benzene (Elasiwetz, Barth, 1864), 
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is obtained when many resins (Galbannm, Asafcetida)^ m- 
phenol-snlphonio acid, aU three bromo-benzene-snlphonic acids, 
or m- and p-benzene-disulphordc acids are fused with potash. 
The last-mentioned compounds are employed for its prepara- 
tion on the technical scale. It crystallizes in rhombic prisms 
or plates, which quicMy become brown in the air, dissolves 
readily in water, alcohol,- and ether, and reduces an aqueous 
solution of silver nitrate when warmed with it, and an aikaline 
solution even in the cold. With ferric chloride it gives a dark- 
violet coloration. It acts therapeutically like carbolic acid, 
only more mildly. 

When heated with phthalic anhydride, it is converted into 
fluorescein (Chap. XXX, 4) (test for m-dihydroxy-benzenes), 
and it is therefore manufactured on the large scale. Nitrous 
acid or diazonium compounds transform it into azo-dyes 
(Chap. LIX, B.). Its trinitro-derivative is styphnic acid, 
C6H(0H)2(N02)3, which is formed by the action of nitric acid 
upon many gum resins. 

Quinoi, formerly called hydroquinone, p-dihydroxy-benzene 
{Wdhl&r, 1844), may be obtained by the oxidation oi quinio 
acid, C7H12O6, by means of Pb02, by the hydrolysis of the 
glucoside arbutin, and from succinylo-succinio ester (Chap. 
XVII, F,), (fee. It is usually prepared by the reduction of 
quinone with sulphurous acid, and hence the name hydro- 
quinone. It crystallizes in monoclinio plates or hexagonal 
prisms, of about the same solubility as its isomers, and may be 
sublimed. Ammonia colours it reddish-brown, while chromic 
acid, ferric chloride, and other oxidisiing agents convert it into 
quinone or quinhydrone (Chap. XXV, E.). It melts at 169°, 
and, being a strong reducing agent, it is used as a developer 
in photography. 

Lead acetate solution yields a white precipitate with a 
solution of catechol, but none with resorcinol, while quinoi is 
only precipitated in presence of ammonia. 

Orcinol, or m-Dihydroxy-toluene, (CH3:OH:OH = 1:3:5), 
is found in many lichens (Rocella tinctoria, Lecanora, <fec.). It 
is formed by the elimination of carbon dioxide from orsellinic 
acid, e.g. upon fusing extract of aloes with potash, and it can 
also be prepared synthetically from toluene. Of especial 
interest is its synthesis from ethyl acetone-dicarboxylate 
(Chap. X, F.) and sodium {Ingold, J. C. S., 1922, 1143). It 
does not yield a fluorescein with phthalic anhydride. 
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Homo-catechol, C 6 H 3 (CH 3 )(OH) 2 , (CH 3 :OH:OH = 1:3:4:), 
deserves mention on account of its mono-methyl ether creosol, 
CH 3 *C 6 H 3 ( 0 H)( 0 -CH 3 ), occurring in beech-wood tar. Creosol 
is a liquid similar to guaiacol, boiling at 220'", and, as a deri- 
vative of catechol, gives a green coloration with ferric chloride. 

Quinitol (Gyclo-hexane-1 : 4:-diol), f-dibydroxy-hexamethylene, 
CeIIio(OH) 2 , a dihydroxy-derivative of reduced benzene, is 
obtained synthetically by the reduction of ;p-diketo-hexa- 
methylene. It crystallizes in crusts, and has a sweet taste 
with a bitter after-taste; m.-pt. 144°. It is the simplest repre- 
sentative of the inosite sugar group (this Chap., C.). 


C. Trihydric Phenols 

Pyrogallol, Pyrogallic acid {ScTiede, 1786), 1:2: S-trihydroxy- 
benzene, is the most important of these three isomers. It is 
obtained, apart from synthetical reactions, by heating gaUic 
acid, when carbon dioxide is eliminated: C 6 H 2 ( 0 H) 3 ‘C 02 H = 
C6B[3(0H)3 -f COg. It crystallizes in white plates, melts at 
132°, is readily soluble in water, and capable of subliming 
without decomposition. It is an energetic reducing agent, e.g. 
for silver salts, and is used as a developer in photography. Its 
alkaline solution rapidly absorbs oxygen, hence its use in gas 
analysis. 

In the presence of NaOH the oxidation product appears to be 
a hexa-hydroxy-triphenoquinone, 0 : C 3 H 2 (OH) 2 : C 6 H 2 (OH) 2 : 
CgH2(0H)2:0 (J. C. S., 1915, 1217), or in the presence of 
Ba(0H)2 2:3:4:2':3':4'-hexa-hydroxy-diphenyl, (OH) 3 C 6 H 2 * 
C6H2(0H)3 (A., 1912, 394, 249), 

The aqueous solution is coloured bluish-black by a solution 
of ferrous sulphate containing ferric salt, and purple-red by 
iodine. It does not react with hydroxylamine (cf. Phloro- 
glucinol). 

Pyrogallol dimethyl ether, C 6 H 3 (OH)(OCH 3)2 (Hofmann), 
is contained in beech-wood tar, as are also the dimethyl ethers 
of the compounds C 6 H 2 (CH 3 )(OH )3 and C 6 H 2 (C 3 H 7 )(OH) 3 , 
homologous with pyrogallol. 

Phloroglucinol, or 1:3: b-Trihydroxy-henzene [Hlasiwetz, 
1855), is obtained by the fusion of various resins and of resor- 
cinol with potash or soda, by the action of alkali upon the 
glucoside phloretin, and by fusing its dicarboxylic ester (whose 
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synthetical formation is given on p. 510) with potash. It 
forms large prisms which weather in the air, melts at 218°, 
and sublimes without decomposition. With ferric chloride it 
gives a dark-violet coloration, its solutions in alkalis readily 
absorb carbon dioxide, and it possesses reducing properties. 

Phloroglucinol is a typical tautomeric compound. 

In many reactions, e.g. (a) the formation of metallic deriva- 
tives, C6H3(0K)3; of a trimethyl ether, C3H3(OCH3), which is 
insoluble in alkali; and of a triacetyl derivative, 00113(0 Ao)3; 
(b) its combination with phenyl-carbimide to form a tricarbani- 
line derivative, C6H3(0*C0-NH*C6H5)3, it reacts as a normal 
phenol, i.e, as sym. trihydroxy-benzene. On the other hand, 
however, in certain of its reactions it behaves as a ketone, i.e. 

.CH^-CO. ^ . 

as triketo-hexamethylene, 00<^ /CH2; thus it yields 

a trioxime, C6H0(:N*OH)3, and when alkylated in presence of 
alcoholic potash yields tetra- and hexa-alkyl derivatives, e.g. 
.CMe2-C0. 

CgMegOg, C0<f ^CMeg. Its ultra-violet absorption 

\CMe2*C0/ 

spectrum {Hedley, J. 0. S., 1906, 730) resembles that of other 
phenols. 

Hydrosy-ttuinol, 1:2: i’Trihydroxy-heyizene, is obtained by 
fusing quinol with potash. Like pyrogallol, it yields no oxime 
with hydroxylamine, 

Hexahydroxy-henzene, C0(OH)0, forms as its potassium salt 
potassium carboxide, C^OgEg, the explosive compound some- 
times obtained in the manufacture of metallic potassium. 
It crystallizes in colourless prisms; has no definite melting- 
point, but decomposes at about 200°, and can be converted 
into its quinone. 

Quercitol, CeH7(0H[)5, found in the oak, and inosite or 
inositol, C6H6(0H)6, found in the muscles of the heart, are 
polyhydroxy-derivatives of cyclo-hexane. In many respects 
they closely resemble the aliphatic polyhydric alcohols rham- 
nitol and sorbitol. Quercitol melts at 235°, is optically active, 
and has [ajo == +24*16. Inositol or hexahydroxy-cyclo-hexane 
exists in five inactive and in d-, l~, and r-modifications. 
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XXY. AEOMATIC ALCOHOLS, ALDEHYDES, AND 
KETONES 

A. Aromatic Alcohols 

Isomeric with certain phenols are the aromatic alcohols 
which closely resemble the aliphatic hydroxy compounds. 
The simplest and most important of these is benzyl alcohol, 
C7H7*0H, which is isomeric with the cresols. 

OH3'C6H4*OH (cresols) C^Hg-OHa-OH (benzyl alcohol). 

Characteristic of all aromatic alcohols is the fact that the 
hydroxyl group is attached to a carbon atom of a side chain 
and not to a carbon atom of the nucleus. It is thus clear that 
each alcohol will have one or more phenols isomeric with it. 
The three cresols, a-, m-, j 3 -methylphenols are isomeric with 
benzyl alcohol and ^-phenylethyl alcohol is isomeric with the 
dimethylphenols and with the ethylphenols. The alcohols 
are also isomeric with the phenolic ethers, e.g. benzyl alcohol 
with phenyl methyl ether. 

The formula, CgHg^CHa'CH, for benzyl alcohol follows 
from the formation of the alcohol from benzyl chloride, 
CgHg’CHgCl (and vice versa), and also from the fact that it 
can be oxidized to an aldehyde and an acid containing the 
same number of carbon atoms in the molecule as itself: 

CgHg-CHa-OH CgHs-CHO CgHs-CO-OH. 

Benzyl alcohol (Benzene- Benzaldehyde (Benzene- Benzoic acid (Benzene- 
methylol) methylal) carboxylic acid) 

Benzyl alcohol may also be looked upon as methyl alcohol 
in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced by the group CgHg: 

H’CH2-0H (carbinol) CoHg'CHa-OH (phenyl-carbinol) 

and is therefore the simplest aromatic alcohol. 

As in the fatty series, so in the aromatic, the alcohols can 
be classified into the three main groups: primary, secondary, 
and tertiary. The primary contain the group —CHg-OH, the 
secondary the group =CH*OH, and the tertiary the group 
= C*OH, and all must have at least one aryl group attached 
to the characteristic group. In triphenylcarbinol, (C6H5)3C*OH, 
all three alkyl groups are aromatic, but this is not essential, 
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e.g. plienjldiinetliylcarbinol, CgH 5 ’C(CH 3 ) 2 -OH is a tertiary 
aromatic alcoboL 

The primary, secondary, and tertiary are differentiated in 
exactly the same manner as the corresponding groups in the 
aliphatic series. Thus the primary yield on oxidation first 
aldehydes and then acids containing the same number of 
carbon atoms, the secondary yield ketones, e.g. (CeH 5 ) 2 CH*OH 
yields (C 6 H 5 ) 2 CO, benzophenone, and the tertiary are not 
readily oxidized. 

Of the polyhydric alcohols, phenyl-glycerol (1-phenyl-l : 2 : 3- 
trihydroxypropane) is the most important. All of these con- 
tain the hydroxyl radicals attached to carbon atoms of the 
side chain and not to those of the nucleus, and this is the 
fundamental difference between an aromatic alcohol and a 
phenol. The alcohols are not of the same commercial impor- 
tance as the phenols, and hence have not been investigated to 
the same extent. 

Only a few occur naturally, e.g. j8-phenylethyl alcohol; they 
are usually prepared by laboratory methods, e.g. the primary 
by the reduction of the esters of aromatic acids by Bouveaulfs 
method, or of the acid amides; the secondary by the reduction 
of ketones or by the aid of Grignard's reagents and aldehydes, 
and the tertiary by the same method from esters or ketones 
(Chap. IV, H.). 

These alcohols closely resemble the alcohols of the fatty 
series, so far as regards the formation of alcoholates, ethers, 
esters, mercaptans, amines, phosphines, &c. They are, how- 
ever, at the same time benzene derivatives, and consequently 
yield chloro-, bromo-, nitro-, amino-, &c., substitution pro- 
ducts. Unsaturated aromatic alcohols are also known, which 
resemble the unsaturated aliphatic compounds in their chemical 
behaviour, but are at the same time benzene derivatives. 

Benzyl alcohol, CgHg-CHg-OH, is a colourless liquid of 
faint aromatic odour, sparingly soluble in water, and boils at 
204®. It occurs naturally in Peru and Tolu balsams as ben- 
zoic and cionamic esters, and is formed from benzyl chloride 
just as alcohol is from ethyl chloride. It is usually prepared 
by the action of concentrated aqueous potash on benzaldehyde, 
whereby the one half of the aldehyde is oxidized and the 
remainder reduced (B., 1881, 2394; Cannizzaro reaction, 1853, 
a process often termed dismutation) : 

2C6H5-CHO + KOH - CA-GHj-OH + CaHs-COOK. 

( B 480 ) 17 • 
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This type of reaction occurs with most substituted benz- 
aldekydes with the exception of those containing OH groups, 
and also occurs with aliphatic aldehydes which do not readily 
polymerize to aldols (p. 154), and by using aluminium or 
magnesium alkoxides it is possible to obtain the ester formed 
by the reaction of the acid with the alcohol, e.g.: 

2R-CH2‘CH0 R-CHa-CO-O-CHa-CHaR 

{OUU and Atkins, J. A. C. S., 1923, 3013; 1925, 798). 

Benzyl alcohol is also formed when benzamide is reduced 
with" sodium amalgam. This is a reaction which has been 
employed for the preparation of a number of substituted 
benzyl alcohols {Hutchinson, B., 1891, 173). 

Phenyl-ethyl alcohol, CeHs-CHg-CHg-OH, b.-pt. 220°, is 
prepared by reducing ethyl phenylacetate with sodium and 
alcohol, Bouveault and Blanc's method (p. 79). It is an impor- 
tant constituent of rose oil and of many blended perfumes. 

Phenyl-methyl-carhinol, C 6 H 5 *CH(OH)-CH 3 , b.-pt. 203°, can 
be prepared by reducing acetophenone, CgH^-CO-CHg (this 
Chap., C.) into which it is reconverted by gentle oxidation. 

The simplest of the unsaturated alcohols is cinnamic alco- 
hol, CgHg-CH : CH'CHgOH, which occurs as cinnamic ester 

styracin ") in storax. It crystallizes in glistening needles 
of hyacinth-like odour, yields cinnamic acid when gently oxi- 
dized, and benzoic when the oxidation is more vigorous. 

Ethylene oxides containing aryl substituents are much 
more stable than those containing alphyl-groups (p. 224, A.). 
Thus ^-bromoacetophenone, CeHg-CO-CHgBr, readily condenses 
in the presence of NaOEt with substituted benzaldehydes con- 
taining negative groups, yielding ethylene oxides of the type, 

yCH-CaH^-Cl 

CeHg-OOCH/l 

(of. B., 1917, 1457, and 1918, 192). 


B. Aromatic Aldehydes 

Benzaldehyde, Benzene-methylal, or oil of bitter almonds, 
CeHg-CHO, discovered in 1803 and investigated by UMg 
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and Wohler, is a colourless, strongly refracting liquid of agree- 
able bitter almond-oil odour. It boils at 179°, has a sp. gr. 
1-05 at 15°, and is readily soluble in alcobol and ether, but 
only sparingly in water (1 in 30). 

Many of the modes of formation are analogous to those 
described under the aliphatic aldehydes (Chap. V, A.) : 

(a) By the oxidation of the corresponding alcohol. This 
reaction is of little practical value, as the alcohols themselves 
are usually prepared from the aldehydes. 

(b) By the distillation of the calcium salt of the correspond- 
ing acid, benzoic acid, with calcium formate. 

(c) By heating the corresponding dichloride, benzal chloride, 
or benzylidene chloride, CgHg-CHClg (from toluene), with 
water or sulphuric acid, or, as is done on the technical scale, 
with water and lime; also by heating benzyl chloride, CgHg* 
CHgCl, with water and plumbous or cupric nitrate, or the 
bromide with sodium nitrate (U. S. P.), or by oxidizing the 
chloride with sodium diohromate and caustic soda (E. P.). 

This method involves processes of hydrolysis and oxidation: 

C,Hb-CHjC1 

(d) Together with dextrose and hydrocyanic acid by decom- 
posing amygdalin, CgoHgvOxiN, a glucoside (see Glycosides, 
Chap. LVI, E.) which occurs in bitter almonds and crys- 
tallizes in white plates, either by means of sulphuric acid 
or by emulsin (an enzyme likewise present in bitter almonds) 
(Chap. LXIX, D.): 

CaoHgvOnN + 2B.,0 - CeH^-CHO + + CXH. 


(e) By the action of chromyl chloride, CrOgClg, upon toluene. 
This is Etard’s reaction (1881), and is of great value for the 
synthesis of aldehydes and also of certain ketones from hydro- 
carbons. An additive compound, 0 eH 5 *CH 3 (Cr 02 Cl 2 ) 2 j is first 
formed, and yields the aldehyde on the addition of water 
(B., 1884, 1462, 1700; 1899, 1050; J. C. S., 1907, 259). 

and dilute H 2 SO 4 can also be used as oxidizing agents, 
or even better CrOg with acetic anhydride when the diacetate, 
B*CH(OAc) 2 , is formed, and prevents further oxidation (A., 
1900, 311, 353). 

(/) By the action of Grignard's phenyl-magnesium bromide on 
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ethyl oxthoformate (Bodroux, C. B.., 1904, 138, 92 and 700), e.g. : 

CsHs-Mg-Br + CH(OBt)3 = OBt-Mg-Br + C5H5-CH(OBt)j. 
c,H5-cH(OBt)3 c^h^-cho. 

Gattermann and Maffezzoli (B., 1903, 4152) have used Grig- 
nard's compound with a large excess of ethyl formate at low 
temperatures. 

(g) Homologues of benzaldehyde are sometimes prepared 
by the elimination of carbon dioxide from substituted phenyl- 
glyoxylic acids by a process of distillation: 

CfiH^X-CO-COaH ^ 

{h) A simple synthesis can be effected by heating the hydros 
carbon with carbon monoxide under a pressure of 50-90 
atmospheres (E. P., 1915; cf. J, I, E. C., 1933, 497), or by 
action of a mixture of CO and HCl (reacting as H-CO-Cl) on the 
hydrocarbon with a little CuCl [Gattermann^ A., 1906, 347, 347). 

(t) By passing hydrogen into a boiling 20 per cent solution 
of benzoyl chloride in xylene, using palladinized BaSO^ as 
catalyst (cf. Chap. VII, B). ^ 

B^amouT.-^l, Its behaviour is that of an aldehyde, and in 
many respects it closely resembles the aliphatic aldehydes. 
Thus it is [a) easily oxidizable to the acid, and on this account 
reduces an ammoniacal silver solution with the production of 
a mirror; ( 6 ) reducible to the alcohol; (c) capable of forming 
a crystalline additive compound with NaHSOs; [d) capable of 
combining with HCN (see Mandelic Acid); (e) capable of 
reacting with hydroxylamine and phenyl-hydrazine to benz- 
aldoxime, CeHs-CH:^-©!!, and benzaldehyde-phenyl-hydra- 
zone, CsHg-CHrNaH-CeHs, respectively; (/) converted into 
benzylidene chloride, CgH 5 *CHCl 2 , by the action of PCI 5 . 

2. Benzaldehyde does not form an additive compound with 
ammonia analogous to the aldehyde ammonias of the aliphatic 
series, but enters into a somewhat complex condensation, 
yielding hydrobenzamide : 

SOeHs-CHO + 2NH8 - (G6H5*0H)3Na + 

3. Benzaldehyde and its homologues can undergo poly- 
merization, e.g. when an alcoholic solution of benzaldehyde is 
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boiled witb potassium cyanide, benzoin is formed (a balanced 
reaction, J. A. C, S., 1923, 836): 

CsHs-CH : 0 + CeHs-CH : 0 CeHs-CH(OH)-CO*OeHfi, 

a compound wHob is both a secondary alcoiiol and a ketone. 

4. Condensations: (a) The O atom of the ’CHO group is 
remarkably reactive, and usually reacts with the Hg of a 
methylene group provided this is attached to CO, GN, NO 2 , 
a benzene nucleus or a conjugated system, and this type of 
condensation serves for the preparation of hydroxyaldehydes, 
tmsaturated ketones, unsaturated acids, unsaturated nitro- 
compounds, and unsaturated nitriles, e.g. : 

CgHg-CH : 0 + CHs-CHO - ■ CeHg-CH : CH-CHO. 

QH5*0H:0 + CHa-CO-OH- ^CaHs-OHICH-CO-OH. 

In most cases a condensing agent is required. 

(6) With aromatic arylamines they form benzylidene deriva- 
tives, azometbiines or Schifi’s bases: 

CeHs-CH : lOTHg'iN-OeHs = H^O + CeHg-CH I N-CeH^. 


An intermediate product is the additive compound 
R*CH(OH)*NHR, which loses water yielding the azomethine. 
A few such additive compounds have actually been isolated 
{Dimroih and Zoepritz, B., 1902, 984; 1906, 2810; Lowy and 
others, J. A. C. S., 1921, 344, 626). 

(c) With tertiary amines, e.g.: 

+ CaHs-CHO = + CeHB-CHCCA-NMea)^, 

when a substituted diamino-derivative of triphenyl-methane is 
produced (Chap. XXX, 1). 

5. The dismutation under the influence of alkalis {Canniz- 
zaro reaction) with the formation of alcohol and acid has 
already been referred to (Chap. XXV, A.). 

6. As a benzene derivative^ it can be substituted by halogens 
(indirectly), and can be nitrated, sulphonated, (fee. (directly). 

At the boiling temperature chlorine enters the side chain, 
yielding benzoyl chloride, CsHg-COCl (cf. Toluene). 

Among its derivatives the following deserve mention: 

a-Benzaldoxime, Benz-a-aldoxime, C6H5*CH:]Sr-OH, melts 
at 35°, and decomposes when boiled. It can be transformed 
by means of acids into the isomeric )8-benzaldoxime, which 
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melts at 125® (for velocity cf. Patterson^ J. C. S., 1907, 504; 
1908, 1041), and in contradistinction to the isomer, readily 
reacts with acetic anhydride yielding benzonitrile. The 
oximes are stereo-isomeric (Chap. L, Cl). 

Benzaldehyde - phenyl - hydrazone, CgHg-CH : N-hTHCgHs, 
forms colourless crystals, melting at 152°. Benzylideneazine, 
CHPh:N'N:CHPh, from benzaldehyde and hydrazine sul- 
phate, has m.-pt. 93°. 

Nitro-benzaldehydes, N02*C6H4*CH0. — The m-compound is 
the chief product of nitration, but some 20 per cent of the 
o-compound is formed at the same time. The latter is pre- 
pared by oxidizing o-nitro-cinnamic acid by EMnO^, in pres- 
ence of benzene; it forms long colourless needles, melting at 
46°, yields indigo (Chap. XLI, C.) with acetone and caustic 
soda, and on exposure to sunlight forms o-nitroso-benzoic acid. 
It can be reduced to o-amino-benzaldehyde, NHg’CgH^'CHO, 
a compound crystallizing in silvery glistening plates, m.-pt. 
46°, which is of value for various synthetical reactions (see 
Quinoline, Chap. XLIV, A2). m-Amino-benzaldehyde, pre- 
pared by reducing the bisulpldte compound of m-nitro-benzal- 
dehyde, is used in the production of triphenyl-methane dyes 
(Chap. XXX). 

Cinnamaldehyde, CgHs'CHrCH'dlO, is the chief con- 
stituent of oil of cinnamon (Cinnamonum zeylanicum) of Ceylon, 
and oil of cassia (0. cassia) of China, from which it may be 
isolated by means of its bisulphite-compound. It is an oil 
of aromatic odour, boils at 246°, and is readily volatile with 
steam. In addition to its properties as an aldehyde, it also 
possesses the properties of an unsaturated compound, e.g. forms 
a dibromide. Its reaction with potassium hydrogen sulphite is 
characteristic. It first forms an additive compound, CgHgCH : 
CH‘CH(0H)(S03K), like an ordinary aldehyde, and then, as 
an unsaturated compound, combines with a second molecule 
of the sulphite; yielding 06H5*CH(S03K)-CH2*CH(0H) 
(SO3K) + 2H2O. (B., 1891, 1805; 1898, 3301.) 

When cinnamaldehyde is used in many of the condensa- 
tions mentioned on p. 493 the product contains two olefine 
linkings, thus with malonic ester the product, C3H5*CH:CH* 
CH:C(C02Et)2, ethyl cinnamylidene-malonate is formed. 

Particular aldehydes are usually identified by the melting- 
points of their ^-nitrophenyl- or 2 : 4-dinitrophenyl-hydrazones 
or by Doehner reaction (B., 1894, 352), where the aldehyde is 
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condensed with pyravic acid and a primary arylamine, pre- 
ferably jff-naphthyiamine: 


CioH^-NHa + OHa-CO-OOaH + R-CHO ■ 


/NICE V 

"C,oHe< > 

\C(COaH):CH/ 


The acid readily loses COg and an a-aryl-^S-naphthoqninoline 
of definite melting-point is formed. 


C. Aromatic Ketones 

The aromatic ketones are usually divided into (1) mixed 
ketones, aryl-alphyl ketones, e.g. CgHg-CO-CHg, and (2) true 
aromatic o? diaryl ketones, e.g. CeHs-CO-CgHg. 

Acetophenone, Phenyl methyl Icetone, CgHg-CO-CHg, crystal- 
lizes in colourless plates, is readily soluble in water, melts at 
20°, boils at 200°. It is obtained by the normal modes of pre- 
paration for ketones, e.g. by distilling a mixture of acetate and 
benzoate of calcium, as also by the Friedel-Gmfts synthesis (p. 
405), viz. the conjoint action of acetyl chloride and aluminium 
chloride upon benzene. Sulphoacetio acid (acetic anhydride 
and sulphuric acid) can be substituted for the acid chloride and 
AlClg, e.g. in the case of guaiacol (B., 1922, 1892; J. pr., 1921 
[ii], 103, 329). When benzene and its derivatives are con- 
verted into ketones by this method, only one acyl group is in- 
troduced as a rule, and this into the para-position with respect 
to any alkyl group already present. With a sym. trialkylated 
benzene, e.g. mesitylene, it has been found possible to introduce 
two acyl groups, e.g. diacetyl-mesitylene, (CH 3 ) 3 CeH(COCH 3)2 
(F. Meyer, B., 1895, 3212; 1896, 846, 1413). When the tem- 
perature is kept low by diluting the mixture with carbon 
disulphide, a good yield of ketone may be obtained by the 
Friedel-Orafts method. 

Acetophenone unites in itself the properties of a ketone of 
the fatty series and of a benzene derivative. It yields benzoic 
acid and carbon dioxide when oxidized with ordinary oxidizing 
agents, but with cold alkaline permanganate it yields CgHg* 
CO-COgH, phenyl-glyoxylic acid or benzoyl-formic acid. 
When warmed with halogens, it is substituted in the side 
chain (e.g. to “ phenacyl bromide ”, CeHg-CO'CHgBr), and 
with nitric acid it is nitrated. It is used as a soporific under 
the name of Hypnone"\ Its oxime melts at 59°, and its 
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phenjl-Iiydrazoae at 105°. It combines with hydrogen cyanide 
to form the nitriie of a-piienyl-kctic acid, but cannot form an 
additive compound with sodium hydrogen sulphite. 

Its homologiies closely resemble it, but are liquid at the 
ordinary temperature. Acetophenone and some of its homo- 
iogues can be prepared from hydrocarbons with long side chains 
by Eiard's reaction (see p. 491: B., 1890, 1070; 1891, 1356). 
Aromatic polyketones (cf. p. 254) have also been prepared, e.g. 
benzoyl-acetone, CeHa'CO'CHg’CO-CHg, and acetophenone- 
acetone, CeH^-CO-CH^-CHa-CO-CHs. The latter, like acetonyl- 
acetone, is readily converted into furane, pyrrole, and thio- 
phene derivatives (Chap. XL). 

Benzaldehyde condenses with acetone and acetophenone 
in the presence of alkalis, yielding unsaturated ketones, 
e.g. Benzylideneacetone, CHPhiCH-CO-CHg, m.-pt. 41°, and 
benzylidene-acetophenone, chalcone, CHPh* CH : CH*CO -CgHc, 
m.-pt. 58°. 

Benzophenone, Diphenyl-ketone, C^Hg'CO-CsHg, may be 
obtained (1) by distilling calcium benzoate, (2) by the Friedd- 
Grafts synthesis, (3) by the oxidation of diphenylmethane, 
(CeHs) 2 CH 2 , or of diphenyl-carbinol, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 CH* 0 H. 

Ketones are also formed by the wandering of acyl groups 
from phenolic esters, e.g.: 

CeHs-O-c/^ R-CO-CeH^-OH 
^R 

(cf. Abs., 1928, A., 1011, 1013). 

Good yields of ketones are not usnally obtained by the 
action of Grignard’s reagents on acid chlorides; as a rule the 
reaction proceeds farther, and a tertiary alcohol is obtained 
(Chap. IV, H.). An exception is found in. the reaction between 
a-naphthyl-magnesium bromide and benzoyl chloride. 

Ketones can (Blaise, 0. E., 1901, 132, 38; 133, 299) be 
synthesized from Grig^iari^s reagents and nitriles, or amides; 

R^GN + R'-MgT - RR^CIHMgl, 

and this with water gives E’CO'E' + + I*Mg-0H. Acid 

amides react in a somewhat similar manner. 

Benzophenone is dimorphous ; the stable modification melts 
at 49°, and when boiled or distilled 3 delds the unstable modi- 
fication, melting at 26°; but this gradually passes back again 
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into tlie stable modification. Tlie reaction is, however, con- 
siderably accelerated by the addition of a minute crystal of 
the stable compound. It yields an oxime melting at 140° and 
a phenyl-hydrazone melting at 105°. 

When reduced with zinc dust or hydxiodic acid and red 
phosphorus, it yields diphenylmethane. 


D. Hydroxy or Phenolic Alcohols, Aldehydes, 
and Ketones 


Formula 

OHCeH^'CHaOH 

0CH,-CeH4*CHa0H 


Name Constitution 

Saligenin, o-hydroxy-benzyl-aloolioL 
Anisyl alcobol, ^?-inet]ioxy-benzyl al- 
cobol. 


0H-0,H3(0Me)*0H20H ^ Vanil alcohol, 3 -inethoxy- 4 -hydroxy- 

benzyl alcohol. 


OHCeH3(OMe)‘CHrCH-CH3'OH Comferyl alcohol, [OCH3: OH 3 : 4 ]- 


OH-CeH^-CHO 

0CH3*C«H*-CH0 

(0H)3C3H,*CH0 

OH-0,H3(OMe)-CHO 

CHjOarCeHe-CHO 


Salicyl-aldehyde, o-hydroxy-henzalde- 
hyde. 

Anisaldehyde, ^-methoxy-henzalde- 
hyde. 

Procateohiiio aldehyde, 3 ; 4 -dihydxoxy- 
benzaldehyde. 

Vamllin, 3 -inethoxy- 4 -hydroxy*benzal- 
dehyde. 

Piperonal, metbylene-protocatechuio 
aldehyde. 


Many compounds are known which exhibit phenolic and also 
alcoholic, aldehydic or ketonic properties; some of these occur 
naturally as glycosides. Anisaldehyde is obtained by the oxi- 
dation of anisole (methyl phenyl ether). Tumann-Reimet" a 
synthesis consists in heating a phenol with chloroform and 
concentrated potash: 

CsHs-oe: + cHois - Hca + chgi3-C3H4^ok, 

and the dicMoro-compound is hydrolysed by the potash to 
CH0-C6H4*0K. Another method is to heat the phenol with 
hexamethylene-tetramine and glyceroboric acid, with subse- 
quent hydrolysis by sulphuric acid (J. C. S., 1941, 547). The 
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formyl grotip -CHO always takes up the position a or jp to tke 
hydroxy group. As a rule, the o- and p- compounds are formed 
together, and may often be separated by the difierence in 
volatility of the two compounds in steam. 

In the Gattermanyi synthesis (B., 1915, 1112), a phenol is 
heated with HCN and HCl, reacting as CI*CH:NH, and sub- 
sequent hydrolysis of the compound "R-CHiNH. If an alkyl 
cyanide is used, hydroxy-ketones are the final products: 

CeHs-OH + CHaCN ^ OH-CeH4-C(CH3):NH ^ OH-C.H.-CO-CHj. 

An analogous synthesis is passing a rapid current of dry HCl 
into an ethereal solution of cyanogen bromide and resorcinol 
or some other polyhydric phenol {Karrer, Helv., 1919, 89). 

Vanillin crystallizes in beautiful needles, and is prepared 
on the large scale from coniferin, C16H22O8 + 2H2O, a com- 
pound occurring in the sap of the cambium in the Coniferse. 
This is hydrolysed by acids into glucose and coniferyl alcohol^ 
CeH3(OH)(OCH3){C3H4-OH), and the latter yields vanillin 
when oxidized {Tiemann and Haarmann, 1874). The CH3 
group is removed by heating with hydrochloric acid at 200°, 
with the formation of protocatechuic aldehyde. Vanillin is 
also found in vanilla pod, asparagus, beet-sugar, asafoetida, 
and certain balsams. It is a very valuable flavouring matter. 

Vanillin can also be obtained synthetically from m-chloro- 
p-nitro-benzaldehyde (from w-chloro-^-nitro-toluene), but is 
usually manufactured from eugenol (p. 473) which is trans- 
formed into isoeugenol, OH*C6H3(OMe)CH:CH-CH3 by alco- 
holic potash, then acetylated and finally oxidized with chromic 
acid. 

It is also manufactured by the following processes: 

(1) Guaiacol with chloral hydrate and alkali yields guaiacol 
trichloro-methylcarbinol 0H-C6H3(0Me)*CH(0H)-CCl3, which 
on hydrolysis and oxidation with a copper salt gives vanillin 
(1923). 

(2) Gflyoxylic acid obtained by electrolytic reduction of 
oxalic acid is condensed with guaiacol in dilute alkaline solu- 
tion and the product oxidized (1932): 

OH-CeH^-OMe + CHO-CO^H OH*C3H3(OMe)‘CH(0H)-CO3H 
Vanillin 

ethyl ether OH-CeH3(OEt)-CHO called 
Spared from safrol (p. 483), 
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E. Quinones 


Quinones are compounds derived from benzene and its 
derivatives by the replacement of- two atoms of hydrogen by 
two of oxygen, e.g. 0gH4O2. As a group they are characterized 
by (a) their yellow colour, (6) being readily reduced to dihydric 
phenols, and hence often acting as oxidizing agents. They are 
often divided into para-auinones and ortho-auinones. 

^"Benzofltuinone or Quinone, C6H4O2 (1838), formed by 
oxidizing quinol with chromic acid, crystallizes in yellow 
needles or prisms with a pungent odour, is sparingly soluble in 
water but readily in alcohol and ether, and can be sublimed; 
m.-pt. 116^. Its homologues, which are numerous, are yellow 
solids volatile with steam, obtained by oxidizing dihydric 
phenols, or polyhydric phenols, which contain two hydroxyls 
in the para-position. 

Quinone is also formed by the oxidation of many aniline 
and phenol derivatives belonging to the para-series, e.g. 
p-amino-phenol, sulphanilic acid, and p-phenol-sulphonic acid ,* 
it is usually prepared by the oxidation of aniline itself by 
means of chromic acid (see B., 1887, 2283), but was first 
obtained by distilling quinic acid with manganese dioxide and 
sulphuric acid. Exposure to light causes it to turn brovm, 
and it colours the skin yellow-brown. It is readily reduced 
to quinol by SOg, HI, SnClg and HCl, &c., and can therefore 
act as an oxidizing agent. 

In chloroform solution it takes up two or four atoms of 
bromine to form a di- or tetra-bromide (C6H402'Br4). Under 
other conditions chlorine and bromine act upon it as substi- 
tuents. 

Many 2- or 2 : 5-substituted quinols can be obtained by the 
action of HCl, HBr, H-OR, R'NHg, B-SOaH, &c., on quinone. 
An additive product, 


o: 



is first formed which is transformed into 


HO 


ih:cHv 


CH-CX 
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It yields sparingly soluble, coloured crystalline compounds 
witb complex iiydrocarbons, phenols, phenolic ethers, and 
amines {Pfeiffer With quinol it forms an additive compound 
termed quinhydrone, + CeH 4 (OH) 2 ; this crystallizes 

in green prisms with a metallic lustre, and is also formed as an 
intermediate product in the oxidation of quinol or in the 
reduction of quinone. 

It also forms additive compounds with conjugated dienes 
{Dids-Ald^ Oondensationj Chap. LI, 03). 

Constitution , — Quinone is derived from benzene by the ex- 
change of two atoms of hydrogen for two of oxygen, which, 
from the close connexion between quinone and quinol, must 
be in the p-position. The constitution of quinone may be 
explained either by assuming that these two oxygen atoms 
are linked together, so that the benzene nucleus remains 
unchanged, or that the latter experiences a partial reduc^on, 
with the formation of a derivative of CgHs, a “ diketo-dihydro- 
benzene”: 


CeH, 


<i' 


0 

HQ/fScH 

HC\oJcH 


or 


^0 




CO 

_EC/^CH 
0 HC'W'OH 
CO 


According to the first of these two formulae, quinone would 
be a peroxide; according to the second, a ketone. In favour 
of the latter view (which was brought forward by Fittig, and 
is now almost universally accepted) are (1) the fact that qui- 

/C(N-0H). 

none yields an oxime, ^ 2^2 (identical with 

\_co— / 

nitroso-phenol. Chap. XXIY, Al), and a dioxime, quinone- 
.C(N-OH). 

dioxime, CgH^ /C 2 H 2 (B., 1887, 613), and also 

^C(N*0HK 

phenyl-hydrazones; (2) its power of forming additive com- 
pounds with bromine; and (3) its relations to the analogously 
constituted anthraquinone. 

Tetrahydro-quinone, p-IX]ceto-hexamethylene {oydo-Tiexane- 
1 ; 4:~dione)y 


OH/ 

• Organische molekxiHr Verbindungen, 1922. 
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cm be prepared by hydrolysing and eliminating the carboxyl 
groups from snccinylo-snccinic ester (Chap. XVII, E.). It crys- 
tallizes in colourless prisms, melts at 78°, and, on reduction, 
yields quinitol (Chap. XXIV, B.). 

Chloraiiil, Tetraekhro-quinone, O6CI4O2, which crystaUizes in 
lustrous yellow plates, is obtained by chlorinating quinone and 
also by oxidizing many organic compounds, e.g. phenol, with 
HCl and KCIO3. A good yield may be obtained by chlorinat- 
ing p-nitraniKne, reducing the 2 ; d-dichloro-i-nitraniline thus 
obtained to 2 : 6-dichloro-j?-phenylene-diamine, and then oxi- 
dizing and chlorinating by means of potassium chlorate and 
hydrochloric acid: 


NOj-CeHaaa-NHa CeCa^Oj 


{Wittj Abstr., 1904, 1, 174). When reduced, it yields the 
colourless tetrachloro-quinol; it also acts as an oxidiang agent, 
converting, e.g,, dimethylaniline into methyl-violet. A dilute 
solution of potassium hydroxide transforms it into potassium 
chloranilate, C6Cl202(0K)2 + HgO (dark-red needles), corre- 
sponding with which there is also an analogous nitro-compound, . 
potassium nitranilate, C6(N02)202(0K)2. The latter salt is 
distinguished by its sparing solubility, hence its formation 
may be made use of as a test for potassium compounds. (For 
its constitution see B., 1886, 2398.) 

Chlorine transforms chloranil and chloramlic acid into com- 
plex chloro-products of the hexa- and pentamethylene series, 
and finally into chlorinated fatty compounds. (For a tabular 
summary see Santzsch, B., 1889, 2841 ; cf, also B., 1892, 827, 
842.) 

Toluquiaone, 06B[3(02)(CH3), xyloquinone, C6H2(02)(CH3)2, 
tijymoquinone, CeH2(02)(CH3)(C3H7), &c., are Imown. 


o-Benisoqumone, 


.CO'CH 

co/ /. 


NcH, isomeric with the 


jHJompound, has been prepared by Willstdtter and Pfannm- 
sUd (B., 1904, 4744) by the oxidation of an ethereal solution 
of catechol (o-dihydxoxy-benzene) with silver oxide. It forms 
pale-red transparent plates, is relatively unstable, and begins 
to decompose at 60°-70°. It is readily reduced by sulphur 
dioxide to catechol, and dyes the skin brown. For two isomeric 
fonns cf. B., 1908, 2580; 1911, 2632 
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Simple m-qiiinones are not known, but tbe bimolecnlar tri- 
^ ,CBr:CH .CH:CBr. 

bromor^oqninone, CO^ yC:C<^ yCO, has 

\CBr2-C0^ ^CO-CBr/ 

been prepared (B., 1909, 797, 2814). 


F. OHinone Ghlorimides, Quinoneanils, and 
Aniline -quinones 


Cbaracteristic N-derivatives of qtdnones are: 


Ghlorimides, 


^N-Cl 



Oximes, 


.N*OH 

^N-OH 


.N-CeHj ^N-CeHs 

Anils, 

^0 ^N-CA 


The jj-quinone chlorimides are obtained by the oxidation of 
the p-amino-phenols or y-phenylene-diamines with bleaching 
powder, e.g. qninone chlorimide, 0:CeH4:NCl, from ^-amino- 
phenol hydrochloride, and quinone dichloriniide, Cl*N:CsH4: 
N*C1, from y-phenylene-diamine hydrochloride. The nrst- 
named crystallizes in golden-yellow crystals, which are volatile 
with steam; when reduced it yields amino-phenol, and when 
boiled with water quinone; the dichlornnide reacts similarly. 

Quinonediimide, NH:CeH4:NE[, forms bright yellow, ex- 
plosive crystals, and on reduction gives ^-phenylene-diamine. 

Quinone monoxime, obtained by the action of hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride on quinone (H, Goldschmidt, B., 18M, 
213), is identical with the compound obtained by the action 
of nitrous acid on phenol, or by the hydrolysis of ^-nitroso- 
dimethyl-aniline, and previously termed p-nitroso-phenoL It 
would appear to have the oxime constitution 0:G6H4;N-0H, 
as with hydroxylamine it yields the dioxime 0H*N:C^H4: 
N-OH, and when alkylated yields ethers of the type 0:CeH4: 
N-OR. 

Quinone monanil is obtained by oxidizing p-hydroxy-di- 
phenylamine, OB[*CeH4-KH'C6H5, and forms fiery-red crystals 
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tppiring at 97®; ■with aniline it yields dianilino-quinone anil, 
0 :CgH 2 (NHPh) 2 :NPh. The dianil is obtained by oxidizing 
diphenyl-jJ-phenylene-diamine, C 5 H 4 (KHPh) 2 ; it melts at 175°- 
180°, and its dianilide, viz. dianilino-qninone dianil, NPh: 
C,H 2 (NHPh) 2 :NPh, is most readily obtained by heating p- 
nitroso-dimethyl-aruline with aniline and aniline hydrochloride. 

The dyes known as indophenols and indamines are deriva- 
tives of quinone-anils (see Chap. LIX, G.). 

G. Pseudo -phenols. Methylene-quinones 

N'omerons phenolic alcohols react ■with halogen hydracids 
yielding the corresponding esters of the alcohols, e.g. : 

OH-CeHsBr-CHj-OH -9- OHCeHaBr-CHjBr, 

but the products thus obtained are insoluble in alkalis, and are 
characterized by the reactivity of the bromine atom in the 
•CHgBr group. The compounds have been termed by Auwers 
pseudo-phenols, and they are usually regarded as o- or p- 
qoinone derivatives, e.g.: 

0 1 CeH3Br<^ and 0 1 CeBrgMea^^ 

\CH,Br \CH3Br. 

Such compounds readily react with alkalis, losing hydrogen 
bromide and yielding methylene-auiuones or guinomethanes 
of the type 0 ;CgH 3 Br:CH 2 ; the majority of these are un- 
stable, and immediately yield condensation products which 
are insoluble in alkalis (cf. Auwers, A., 801, 203; B., 1899, 
2978; 1901, 4256; 1903, 1878; 1906, 435; Zincke, A., 320, 
145; 322, 174 ; 329, 1; 353, 335,357). 

A series of qmnodimethane compounds has been isolated, e.g. 
CPh 2 : 06 H 4 :CPh 2 , tetraphenylguinodimethane, yellow crystals, 
m.-pt. 268° (TschitscUbabin, B., 1908, 41, 2770); OioH^CPh: 
CgH 4 :CH 2 , a dark-blue powder {Schhnk and Meyer, B., 1919, 
52, B, 8). 
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XXVI. AROMATIC ACIDS 

Tlie aromatic acids are analogous to the fatty acids. As 
acids they form metallic salts, esters, chlorides, anhydrides, 
amides, &c.: 

CeHfi-COaH (benzoic acid). 

C^Hg-COaCgHg (ethyl benzoate); {C^'Es-C 0)^0 (benzoic anhydride); 

CgHg-CO-CI (benzoyl chloride); CsHg-CO-KH* (benzamide); &c. 

As benzene derivatives they yield chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, hy- 
droxy-, nitro-, amino-, and suiphonic acid derivatives, &c., e.g. : 

CgH^Cl-COaH (chioro-benzoic acids) ; 

I^Hg*C5H4-C02H (amino-benzoic acids); 

0H-S0j*CgH4-C0*H (snlpho- benzoic acids); 

0H*CeH4*C02H (hydroxy-benzoic acids); 

C5H5-CH(OH)-COtH (mandelic acid); &c. 

ConstitlUion, — Corresponding with the aromatic acids there 
are nitriles, e.g. with benzoic acid, benzo-nitrile, CgHg-CiN, 
which may also be regarded as cyanogen derivatives of the 
hydrocarbons (in the above case, cyano-benzene), and which, 
on hydrolysis, yield the acids. Rrom this, and from their 
general properties, it follows that their constitution must 
correspond exactly with that of the fatty acids; like the 
latter they are characterized by the presence of carboxyl, 
CO-OH, in the molecule. There are monobasic, di-, tri-, and 
up to hexabasic aromatic acids, according to the number of 
hydrogen atoms in the molecule which are readily replaceable 
by metallic radicals, i.e. according to the number of carboxyl 
groups. 

Numerous unsaturated aromatic acids are known. As un- 
saturated compounds, they readily form additive compounds 
rdth hydrogen, chlorine, hydrogen iodide, and are thereby 
converted into saturated acids or their substitution products. 
In most of these additions the benzene nucleus remains un- 
altered. Their constitution is therefore entirely analogous to 
that of the acids of the acrylic or propiolic series; they contain 
a side chain with a double or triple carbon bond: 


CeHg*CH:CH*COjH 
Cizmaxnic acid 


OgHg-CiC-CO^H. 
Phenyl-propblic acid 
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In addition to the aromatic acids proper, other acids are 
known, which are derimtives either of a completely reduced or 
a partially reduced benzene molecule. The acids of the former 
series, e.g. the hexa-hydro-benzoic acids, have properties very 
similar to those of the saturated fatty acids; while those of 
the latter, e.g. the di- and tetrahydro-benzoic acids, resemble 
the nnsatnrated fatty acids (cf. p. 409). 

The aromatic hydroxy-acida, e.g. the hydroxy-benzoic acids, 
which are both phenols and acids, manifestly contain phenolic 
hydroxyl (i.e. hydroxyl which is linked directly to the ben- 
zene nucleus) in addition to the carboxyl group or groups; 
they are capable of yielding salts either as acids or as phenols, 
but otherwise they correspond in many points with the ali- 
phatic hydroxy-acids. 

The true aromatic hydroxy-acids, such as mandeKc acid 
(phenyl-glycollic acid), which correspond completely with the 
aliphatic hydroxy-acids, contain their alcoholic hydroxyl not 
in the benzene nucleus, but in the side chain, as is also the 
case with the aromatic alcohols. 

Nomenclature. — One of the simplest systems of nomenclature 
is the designation of the aromatic acids as carboxylic acids 
of the original hydrocarbons in question, e.g. phthalic acid is 
benzene-1 : 2-dicarboxylio acid. Many names, such as xylic 
acid, are taken from those of the hydrocarbons into which 
the carboxyl has entered, while others, such as mesitylenic 
acid, indicate the hydrocarbons from which the acids are 
obtained by oxidation. An important principle as regards 
nomenclature depends upon the fact that aromatic acids can 
be derived from almost every fatty acid of any consequence 
by the exchange of H for CgHg, e.g.: 

CHg'COaH (acetic add) C^Hg-CHg-COgH (phenyl-acetic acid). 

Similarly, phenylated glycoUic, succinic, malic, and tartaric 
series are known. Thus atropic acid, C6H5*0(C02H):CB[2, is 
a-phenyl-acrylic acid, and cinnamic acid, CeHs-CHtCH-COgH, 
j5-phenyl-acrylic acid. 

Properties. — ^Most of the aromatic acids are solid crystalline 
substances, generally only sparingly soluble in water, and 
therefore precipitated by acids from solutions of their salts, 
but often readily soluble in alcohol and ether. The simpler 
among them can be distilled or subUmed without decom- 
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position, while the more complicated, especially phenolic and 
polycarboxylic acids, evolve carbon dioxide when heated; 
e.g. salicylic acid, 0H*CcH4*C02H, breaks up into phenol and 
COg. The elimination of carbonic anhydride from those acids 
which volatilize without decomposition may be effected by 
lieating with soda-lime; in polybasio acids the carboxyls may 
be successively decomposed: 

C^H^CCO^H), CeH^CO^H 4- CO^ ^ + 2CO,. 

Occurrence , — A large number of the aromatic acids are found 
in nature, e.g. in many resins and balsams, and also in the 
animal organism in the form of nitrogenous derivatives such 
as hippuiic acid (benzoyl-glycocoU), C6H5*C0*hrH’CH2‘C02H. 

M^s of Formation, — ^A, Of the saturated acids : 

L By the oxidation of the corresponding primary alcohols 
or aldehydes, e.g. benzoic acid from benzyl alcohol, or from 
benzaldehyde. Benzaldehyde can be oxidized by atmospheric 
oxygen, but the primary product appears to be a 'per-add^ 
Ph-C0‘0-0H, which then reacts with a second mol. of alde- 
hyde forming 2 mols. of benzoic acid. By oxidizing in presence 
of AC2O it is possible to isolate a compound Ph*C0-0‘0Ac 
(B., 1900, 1581). 

2, One of the commonest methods of obtaining aromatic 
acids is by the oxidation of benzene homologues. Bach alkyl 
group present in the nucleus of the hydrocarbon can be oxi- 
dized to a carboxylic group, whether it be long or short, e.g, 
both CeHs-CHs and CeHs-CHg-CHa-CHg yield CgHs-COaH. 

All substituted benzene homologues which contain the sub- 
stituent in the side chain are similarly oxidized to non-substi- 
tuted aromatic acids, e.g. CgHs’CHgCl, CeHg-CHg-NHg, and 
CsHg-CHiOT^COsH yield CeH^-GOgH. 

A substituted benzene homologue which contains halogen, 
nitro-j sulpho-, amino-, hydroxy-, &c., substituents attached to 
the benzene nucleus, yields a similarly substituted aromatic 
acid, e.g.: 

CeH^Cl-CHs CsH^Cl-CO^H; 

(OH) AHs-CHs (OH)2-OeH3-CO,H; 

H02*CeH4*CHa-CH3 NOa'CeHi-COaH. 

Shoidd there be several side chains in the molecule, they 
are usually all converted directly into carboxyl by chromic 
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acid; whereas by using dilute nitric acid, this transformation 
can be eSected step by step, e.g.: 

OeHJCHs)^ yield first C6H4(CH3)(C02H) and tlien C6H4(C02H). 

The xylenes Toluic acids Phthalic acids 

Neyertheless, the three classes of isomeric benzene deriva- 
tives with two side chains comport themselves differently. 
The para-compounds are the most readily oxidized to acids by 
chromic acid mixture, and then the meta-; whereas the ortho- 
compounds are either completely destroyed by it (p. 409), or 
not attacked at all. The last-named may, however, be oxi- 
dized in the normal manner by nitric acid or potassic perman- 
ganate. The entrance of a negative group or of hydroxyl into 
the o-position with respect to the alkyl radical renders the oxi- 
dation more difficult. 

3. By the hydrolysis of the corresponding nitriles; 

CeHs-CN + 2H2O = CeHs-COgH + NH3. 

These nitriles, which can be prepared from the ammonium 
salts of the acids by the elimination of water, (SHgO) by the 
action of (1) PCI3 or POCI3 in the presence of pyridine; 
(2) p-Toluene-sulphonyl chloride; (3) CgHg-CClg, e.g.: 

CeHs-CClj + R-COaNH* RON + GsHs'CO^H + 3HC1. 

Nitriles are also obtained by the following syntheses : 

(a) By distilling the potassium salts of the sulphonic acids 
with potassium cyanide or ferrocyanide {Merz), just as the 
nitriles of the fatty acids are formed from the potassium 
alkyl-sulphates (p. 108): 

CeHg-SOsK + KCN « CsHs-CN + SO3K2. 

Formation of nitriles is not effected by boiling the aryl halide 
with KCN solutions, but occurs at 200° (B., 1919, 1749) and is 
favoured by certain catalysts, e.g. bromides of Cu, Ni and Co. 
The halogen is more readily replaced by cyanogen if sulphonic 
acid or nitro-groups are also present : 

CeH4Br-N02 + KCN = CN-CeH^-NOa + KBr. 

Benzyl chloride, Cefis'CHaCl, and all hydrocarbons halo- 
genated in the side chain, on the other hand, react with potas- 
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mmi cyanide in the manner characteriiitic of the alphyl halides: 

CsHs-CHaCl 4- XCN = KCl 4- C.Hs-CH.-CN. 

Benzyi cyanide 

(b) Unsatnrated nitriles are formed by the condensation of 
aryl aldehydes with cyanoacetic acid: 

R-CH:0 + CN*CHa*COjH~>- R'CH;CH-CX + COa 4- HA 

or by condensing the aldehyde with an alkyl cyanide and 
NaOEt: 

CA-CHrO + R-CHa-CN-^CeHs-CHXR-GN + H*0. 

(c) By diazotizing the primary amines and replacing the 
diazo-gronp by cyanogen, according to Sandmeyer^s reaction 
(Chap. XXII, A.), In some cases improved yields are obtained 
by using alkali cupridiammonium cyanide or potassium cyanide 
and nickel chloride. This reaction is frequently made use of in 
the preparation of substituted benzo-nitriles, e.g. 2 : 4 -dibromo- 
benzo-nitrile, CgHaBraCN, and the isomeric 2 : 6 -compound, 
also of tolunitriles, CHs-CeH^-CN. 

(d) By heating the mustard oils (phenyHso-thiocyanates, 
Chap. XII, D.) with copper or zinc dust (Weith): 

CeHg-NICrS + 2Cu - CeHs-CiN 4* CnA 

(e) By the molecular transformation of the isomeric iso- 
nitnles at a somewhat high temperature: 

C,H6-N:C-^CeHs*C:X. 

if) By the action of cyanogen or cyanogen chloride on 
organo-magnesium halides: 

CeHgMgBr + CXa CeHg-CN + MgBrCL 

(g) By eliminating the elements of water from the oximes of 
the aldehydes by means of acetyl chloride (Chap. L, Cl): 

Benzaidoxime, CeH 5 -CB[:H-OH « + HjO. 

(h) Nitriles of the type C6B[5*CB[2‘CN contain a reactive 
methylene group and give rise to sodium derivatives, e.g, 
CeHs-CHNa-CN or CeH5-0H:C:NNa, which can be alkylated, 
e.g. CgHs’CHEt'CN, and ultimately 0eH5*CEt2‘CN. 
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The sodium compound when heated out of contact with air 
gives stilbene: 

2 C«H 5 -CH : G : NNa CgHg-CH : CH-CeHs + 2NaCN 
{Rising, J. A. C. S., 1928, 1699; 1929, 262). 

4. By the reduction of unsaturated acids, thus hydxocinna- 
nhc by the reduction of cinnamic acid with sodium amalgam 
and water, ox with hydrogen and finely divided palladium: 

CeHs-CH : CH-COgH + 2H - CeEs-CH,‘CH,‘CO^E. 

The acids obtained by this method always contain the COgH 
group attached to a side chain. Similar acids can also be ob- 
tained by the reduction of hydroxy-, bromo-, or keto-acids, 
where the OH, Br, CO, and GOgH are all in side chains, e.g. : 

CeH5-CH(0H)-C02H ^ CA-OHj-COaH. 

6, A number of methods of introducing CO 2 H into the ben- 
zene nucleus can be effected by means of carbonic acid deri- 
vatives. In many cases the yields are only small, and the re- 
actions are mainly of theoretical interest. 

(u) Benzoic acid and its homologues are produced by the 
action of carbon dioxide upon bromo-benzenes, &:c., in presence 
of sodium (KekuU) : 

CeHgBr + CO 3 + 2Na - + NaBr. 

{h) By the action of AICI3 with (a) carbonyl chloride or 
(6) urea chloride on an aromatic hydrocarbon: 

(a) + COCI 3 CeHs-COCl + HCl. 

{b) GeH, + O^Hj-CO-lSnata + HOI. 

Acid chlorides or amides are first formed, but can be readily 
decomposed by alkali. By the further action of the chlorides 
upon benzene in presence of AlClg, ketones are formed (see 
Benzo-phenone). Carbonyl chloride reacts most readily with 
tertiary amines: 

CeHg-NCCHa)* + COGI 3 - (CH3)2N-CeH4*C001 + HQ. 

(e) By the action of sodium upon a mixture of a brominated 
benzene and ethyl chloro-formate {Wurtz)\ in this case the 
esters are first formed, but these are readily hydrolysed: 

CeHgBr + Cl-COAHs + 2Na = CeHg-COAHg + NaBr + NaCl. 
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(d) Bj heating the sulvilionate.s with so^iium formate (F. 

Mei^cr): 

C^Hs-SO^Xa 4- HCO.Xa - C^Hs-CO^Na + HSO.Xa. 


Phenolic Acids: The presence of OH gronps renders the 
nucleus more reactive so that hydroxy acids (usually joara) 
can be formed by a variety of methods. 

(e) By the action of carbon dioxide on ethereal solutions of 
organo-magnesium compounds (Grignard's reagents), and sub- 
sequent treatment with acids: 

OeHs-Mg-Br + 00^ -> CsHj-COj-MgBr CsHg-COaH. 

if) By pa^ssing carbon dioxide over heated sodium phenates 
{Kolhe; see Salicylic Acid, this Chap., A3): 

CA-OXa + COj = OH'CeH^-COaNa. 

In the case of the polyhydroxy-phenols, e.g. resorcinol, an 
acid is often formed by merely heating the phenol with a solu- 
tion of ammonium carbonate or potassium bicarbonate. 

(^) By the action of carbon tetrachloride upon phenols in 
alkaline solution {Tiemann-Rmner reaction. Chap, XXV, D.): 

CA-ONa + CCI4 - CeH4(OH)*CCls 4 - NaCl. 

C*H4(0H)-CCl3 + iXaOH - CeH 4 ( 0 H) C02Na + 3NaCl + 2HjO. 

6. Syntheses by the aid of ethyl aceto-acetate and ethyl 
malonate. 

Ethyl aceto-acetate reacts with the halide derivatives which 
are substituted in the side chain, e.g. benzyl chloride, exactly 
as in the fatty series, with the formation of the more com- 
plicated ketonic acids, which again are capable of undergoing 
either the “ acid hydrolysis ” or the “ ketonic hydrolysis ” 
(p. 259), e.g.: 

CeHs-CHja + CHa-CO-CHXa-COsEt 

- CH3*C0*CH(CHAH5)’C03Et + XaDl. 

Benzyl-aceto-acetic ester 

CH3*C0-CH(CH3*C3H5)-C03Et + 2H3O 

- 0,H5-CHs-CH,-C0jH + CH,-C0iH + EtOH. 

JS-Phenyl-propionic add 

Ethyl phloroglucinol-dicarboxylate, (0H)3-C6H(C02Et)2, may 
be synthesized by heating ethyl sodio-malonate with ethyl 
malonate at 145® {Moore, J. C. S., 1904, 165), 

7. Hydroxy acids, with OH in the side chain, and keto- 
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acids are formed by exactly tie same methods as in the fatty 
series (Chap, IX, A.); e.g. mandelic acid by the combination 
of hydrogen cyanide with benzaldehyde, and hydrolysis of 
the nitrile thus formed: 

CsHg-CHO + HCN = C6H5-CH(0H)-CN; 

or from phenyl-chloro-acetic acid: 

CfiHs-CHCl-COjH + KOH - C6H5-0H(0H)-C02H + KCL 

B. The following are some of the commoner methods em- 
ployed for the preparation of unsaturated acids: 

1. From the mono-haloid substitution products of the satu- 
rated acids by the elimination of halogen hydracid, (cf . p. 188) ; 
also from the corresponding nitriles, primary alcohols, &c., as 
in the case of the saturated compounds. 

2. According to the PerTcin synthesis (1877), by the action 
of aromatic aldehydes upon the sodium salts of fatty acids in 
the presence of a condensing agent, usually acetic anhydride. 
Thus, when benzaldehyde is heated with acetic anhydride and 
sodium acetate, cinnamic acid is formed: 

CeHs-CHO + CHa-COjNa » CeHs-CH .* CH-COglSra + 

The acetic anhydride probably acts as a dehydrating agent 
in this instance, the reaction taking place between the sodium 
acetate and the aldehyde (cf. A., 216, 101). Hydroxy acids are 
formed as intermediate products by a reaction similar to the 
“ aldol condensation ’’ (p. 154) ; in the above case, for instance, 
j5-phenyl-hydracrylic acid, C 6 H 5 -CH( 0 H)'CH 2 -C 02 H. 

When the sodium salt and the anhydride of two difierent 
acids, e.g. sodium propionate and acetic anhydride, are used, 
the product^ varies with the conditions (B., 1901, 918), but 
usuahy consists of a mixture of two unsaturated acids. 

This reaction also takes place with the halogenated and 
nitrobenzaldehydes, with the homologues of acetic acid, and 
also with dibasic acids, e.g. malonic; but all acids employed 
must contain a CH 2 group in the a-position with respect to 
the CO 2 H, as ^ or y CH 2 groups do not react : 

C«H6-CH:0 + CHs-GHj-COjNa = H^O + OsHg-CH : C(CH3)-C02H. 

a-Methyl-cinnamic acid 

With o-hydroxy aldehydes ring formation occurs ; cf . Coumarin. 

It is a very general method used for the preparation of 
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a : jS-imsatura*ted acids; in certain cases, e.g. a-phenyi-cin- 
namic acid, C 6 H 5 *CH:C{CgH 5 )-C 02 H, and its nitro-derivatives, 
two stereo-isomerides are produced corresponding with the 
two crotonic acids or with fumaric and maleic acid. 

When sodium succinate is used in place of sodium acetate 
the product is a mixture of phenyfisocrotonic acid I and 
phenylparaconic acid II: 

I. PtCHICH'CHj-COaH, II. PhCH — CH CO^H. 

O'CO'CHa 

Unsaturated mono- and dibasic acids are also formed when 
aromatic aldehydes are heated with malonic acid in presence 
of ammonia, aniline, or other amines {Knoevemgel): 

CeHs-CH : [0'+' H7;C(C02H)3 CgHs-CH : C(C0.H)* 

:>c;h7ch:oh*co2 H + co^. 

The esters of these acids are formed when aromatic aldehydes 
are condensed with the esters of fatty acids in the presence of 
sodium ethoxide {Claisen, B., 1890, 976; cf. Claisen^ con- 
densation, p. 257). 

Aldehydes react very readily with ethyl malonate or ethyl 
cyanoacetate in presence of a few drops of a secondary base, 
e.g. piperidine or dimethylamine, the products being esters of 
unsatoated acids {Enoevenagd), 

3. Cinnamic acid is also formed by the action of benmi 
chloride upon sodium acetate (Oaro): 

CeHs-CHClj + CHa-COaH = CeHg-CH : CH'COsH + 2HCL 

4. Ethyl acetoacetate and phenols react in the presence of 
concentrated H 2 SO 4 , yielding unsaturated phenolic acids or 
their anhydrides, e.g.: 

OHCMerCH /CMerCH 

C«H50H+ I =CeH4< 1 +2HjO. 

HO-CO X) CO 

(Pseudo-foim) Methyl-cumarin 


A. Monobasic Aromatic Acids 

Constitution and Isom&rs . — ^The cases of isomerism in the 
aromatic acids are easy to tabulate. An isomer of benzoic 
acid is neither theoretically possible nor actually known. 
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Caxboxylic acids of tiie formula CgHgOg may, however,^ be 
derived from toluene by the entrance of carboxyl either into 
the benzene nucleus or into the side chain: 

CHs-CeH^-COaH CeHs-CHg-COsH. 

o.7K_p_Toluic acids Phenyl-acetic acid 

The nature of their oxidation products yields proof of their 
constitution, the former yielding the phthalic acids and the 
latter benzoic. 

A large number of isomeric acids, C9H10O2, are known. 
Hydrocinnaniic acid and hydratropic acid are phenyhpro- 
pionic acids, the former and the latter a-, corresponding 
with the lactic acids. The tolyh acetic acids, CHg-CgH^^-CHg- 
CO9H, and the ethyl-benzoic acids, CgHs'CeH^-COgH, yield 
phthalic acids when oxidized. Lastly, mesitylenic acid and its 
isomers are dimethyl-benzoic acids, and are oxidizable to 
benzene-tricarboxylic acids. 

The unsaturated acids, cinnamic and atropic acids, are 
structurally isomeric and correspond with p- and a-chloracrylic 
acids (p. 193), whereas cinnamic and allo-cinnamio acids are 
stereo-isomeric. 

The hydroxy-toiuic acids, C6H3(CH3)(0H)(C02H), are iso- 
meric with mandelic acid, C6H5*CH(0H)*C02H, the former 
being oxidized to hydroxy-phthalic acids, CeH3(0K)(C02H)2, 
and the latter to benzoic acid; the hydiocoumaric acids, 
C^H^oOg, are isomeric with tropic acid. The first-named yield 
hydroxy-benzoic acids on oxidation, and the last benzoic. 

1. MONOBASIC SATURATED ACIDS 

Benzoic acid, G6H5-C02H, was discovered in gum benzoin 
in 1608, and prepared from urine by ScheeU in 1785. Its 
composition was established by Liebig and Wohl&r's classical 
researches in 1832. It occurs in nature in gum benzoin, from 
which it may be obtained by sublimation acidum benzoi- 
cum ex resina’^); also in dhagon’s-blood (a resin), in Peru 
and Tolu balsams, in castoreum, and in cranberries. It is 
pr^ent in the urine of horses in combination with glycocoll 
as hippuric acid, from which it may be obtained by hydrolysis 
with hydrochloric acid acidum benzoicum ex urina ”). It 
is obtained on the large scale ac. benz. ex toluole '’) as a 
by-product in the manufacture of oil of bitter almonds from 

( B 480 ) 18 
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benzyl chloride or benzal chloride. The acid may also be 
formed by heating benzo-trichloride with water to a some- 
what high temperatTire: 


CgHs’CClg CgB[5'C(OH)3 OgHg’CO'OH. 

Benzoic acid is also present in coal-tar. It crystallizes in 
colourless glistening plates or flat needles, sublimes readily, 
and is volatile with steam; its vapour has a peculiar irritating 
odour, and gives rise to coughing. It melts at 121®, boils at 250®, 
and is readily soluble in hot water, but only sparingly in cold. 
When heated with lime, it is decomposed into benzene and car- 
bon dioxide. It is used in medicine and in the manufacture of 
aniline blue. Some of its salts crystallize beautifully, e.g. cal- 
dum benzoate, (CeH 5 *C 02 ) 2 Ca -f SHgO, in glistening prisms. 

From the partially or wholly reduced benzene molecule 
there are derived {a) the dihydro-benzoic acids, CsH^-COgH, 
of which five are theoretically possible, according to the 
position of the double .linkings, viz. A-1 : 3-, A-1 : 4-, A-1 : 5-, 
A-2 : 4-, and A-2 : 5-dihydro-benzoic acids, but only two known 
(B., 1891, 2623, and 1893, 454); (b) the tetrahydro-benzoic 
ad^, CgHg-COgH, all three of which are actually known, viz. 
A-i-, A-2-, and A-3-tetrahydro-benzoic acids (A., 271, 231); 
and a hexahydro-benzoic acid, C6Hn*C02H [cydo-liexane- 
mrboxylic add), which is foimd in the petroleum from Baku, 
and which can also be prepared from benzoic acid. 

The Esters, e.g. methyl benzoate, CgHg-COgCHg, b.-pt. 199°, 
and ethyl benzoate, C6Hs‘C02C2H5, b.-pt. 213°, are always 
prepared by the catalytic method of esterification (Chap. VII, 

A. ), namely, by boiling the acid for three to four hours with a 
3 per cent solution of dry hydrogen chloride or of concentrated 
sulphuric acid in the requisite alcohol {E. Fischer and S'peier, 

B. , 1895, 3252). They may also be obtained by the other 
general methods for the preparation of esters: (a) by the 
adion of an acid chloride on the alcohol alone, or in presence 
of alkali [Schotten, Baumann) or of pyridine {Einhorn and 
Holhndt); (b) by the action of an all^l iodide. on the silver 
salt of the acid; and (c) by the action of alkyl sulphates, 
more especially methyl sulphate, on aqueous solutions of the 
alkah salts of the acids {Werner and Seybold, B., 1904, 3658). 
These esters are liquids of pleasant aromatic odour, used in 
perfumery, boil for the most part without decomposition, and 
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freauentlv serve for the recognition and estimation of alcohols. 
Sv mav he hvdroteed in much the same manner as the 
X'hatir esters, 'altliough as a rule not so readily. _ 

Beni benzoate, CA-CO.-CH^-CeHs, present m the 

’"'SSoyl '^^H-CO-Cl (Liebig and TToWer), ob- 

tained by the action of phosphoms pentachloride on the acid, 

S the complete analogue of acetyl chloride, but more stable 
than the latter, since it is only slowly hydrolysed by cold 
water aStbough quickly by hot. It is a colourless liqmd boil- 
tet at Si and has a mo.st characteristic pimgent odour. 
ity™;d technically by chlorinating benzaldehyde. 

anhydride, (W-CO^O (GerAnr&)> analogous to 
acetiranhvdride, is prepared from benzoic acid and acetic 
Sydride'Iorg. Synth., 1923, 21). It crystaUizes m prisms 
ilSin wfter, k,ils without decomposrtion, and becomes 

oi ojde. P— 

ScoieTa“lrS?y lyToEd'by the action 
of add chloride on a cooled solution of soium peroxide 
1 W 1575. and C. C., 1899. 2, 396). Benzo-peroxide 
crystalUzes from alcohol in p™, 

relatively stable, and is insoluble m water. When its etliereal 
•Miliition^s mixed with sodium ethoxide, the products formed 
are ethyl benzoate, and the sodiim salt of pCTb^^_^acid, 
r TT *00*0* OH a hygroscopic acid melting at 41 -^o . 
to'.TtoiS^ourSembLg b«.ocblorom .M, » 
volatile but decomposes violently when heated, and is a 
ItroS oriSzing agent; for example, for converting ethylene 
cSunis into ethylene, oxides ,(p. 221). Many aliphatic and 
aromatic acids yield similar derivatives. i 

Benzamide, CA-CO-NH,, is foS iSmiJ 

and °Tri.T>r.Tiifl. or ammomum carbonate. It forms lustmus, 
meltmg at ISO", boil, tritbopt dtoomportaoB, 

“Tto t t"Sao may b. »lrft«loa by 

b^nyoic acid or aniline and benzoyl chloride. It crystaUizes 

piia. melf “ 1®". dM. o..b»g.d, aad « 
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the analogue of acetanilide, but is more difficult to hydrolyse, 
fusion with potash being one of the best methods. 

TMo-henzamide, CeHg'CS'NHg, is obtained by the union 
of benzo-nitrile with hydrogen sulphide, or by heating benzyl- 
amine with sulphur. 

Benzoyl-hydrazine, Benzhyirazide, CeHs-CO-NH-NHa, ob- 
tained from ethyl benzoate and hydrazine hydrate, melts at 
112° and with nitrous acid yields benzoyl-azimide, henzazide, 

CftHr*CO-N<^ i! , which yields benzoic and hydrazoio acids on 

hydrolysis (CuHius, 1895). 

Metallic derivatives of benzamide are also known, e.g. ben- 
zamide silver (Tiiherley, J. C. S., 1897, 468; 1901, 407) which 
exists in two forms : a white stable compound, C6H5*C(0Ag) : NH, 
and an unstable orange compound, CgHg-CO-NHAg. 

Hippuric acid, Benzamino-acetic acid, CgHs-CO-NH^CHg* 
COgH, is an amino-derivative of benzoic acid, being derived 
from the latter and glycocoll (amino-acetic acid); it may be 
prepared by heating benzoic anhydride with glycocoll, and is 
present in the urine of horses and of other herbivora. When 
benzoic acid or toluene is taken internally, it is eliminated 
from the system in the form of hippuric acid. It crystallizes 
in rhombic prisms, sparingly soluble in cold water but readily 
in hot, decomposes when heated, and forms salts, esters, nitro- 
derivatives, kc. Wken hydrolysed with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid it yields glycocoll hydrochloride and benzoic acid. 

Benzo-nitrile, O^H^CN (cf. p. 507), is an oil which smells 
like oil of bitter almonds, and boils at 191°. It possesses all the 
properties of a nitrile, combining slowly with nascent hydrogen 
to benzylamine, readily with halogen hydride to an imino- 
chloride, with amines to amidines, with hydroxylamine to 
amidoxime^ (cf. Chap. VII, H.). With hydrogen peroxide 
it yields benzamide. 

Substituted Benzoic Acids. — The hydrogen atoms of ben- 
zoic acid are replaceable by halogen with the formation, e.g., 
of efaloro-benzoic add, C6H4C1*C02H. In such formation of 
mono-substitution products the halogen takes up the meta- 
position with respect to the carboxyl. Nitric acid (especially 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids) nitrates it readily, 
m-nitro-benzoic acid being the chief product, together with a 
smaller quantity of the ortho- and a very little of the para-acid. 
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The 0 - and |?-halogen and nitro-compounds are usually pre* 
pared by indirect methods, e.g.: 

o-CHg-CeH^-NOj COoH-CgH^-NOj 
or 2 : 4-C6H3Br2*XH2 CsHgBra-CN -> CeHgBrg-COaH. 

Substituted Benzoic Acids 





Methyl ester 

Add 

M-pt. 

KxlO^ 

M,-pt. 


Benzoic . - — 

i2r 

6*27 

-- 

199® 

o-Methyl-benzoic — • 

106 

12*0 

— 

213 

w-Methyl-benzoic — 

no 

6-36 

— 

216 

^-Methyl-benzoic — 

177 

4*24 

33° 

— 

o-Bromo-benzoic — 

160 

145 

— 

247 

wj-Bromo-benzoic — 

165 

16-4 

31 

— 

p-Bronao-benzoic — 

261 

10*7 

31 

— 

o-Nitro-benzoic — 

148 

— 

30 

— 

m-Nitro-benzoic t- 

141 

32-1 

— 

— 

p-Nitro-benzoic — 

240 

37-6 

79 

— 

o-Amino-benzoic — 

144 

1-0 

96 

— 

OT-Amino-benzoic — 

174 

3-0 



f»-Aniino-benzoic — 

186 

1*0 




The numbers for K given in the table indicate that the 
introduction of acylous radicals, e.g. NOg, Br, &c., more 
especially into the ortho-position, markedly increases the 
strength of the acid, whereas the introduction of basylous 
radicals, e.g. the amino-, more especially into ortho-positions, 
tends to weaken the acid (Chap. VI, D.). 

The amino-benzoic acids, NEg-CgH^-COgH, which are ob- 
tained by the reduction of the nitro-acids with tin and hydro- 
chloric acid, &c., are interesting, as they are both bases and 
acids, i.e. amphoteric, and therefore similar to glycocoll in 
chemical character; they combine with hydrochloric acid, 
chloro-platinic acid, <&:c., as well as reacting with mineral 
bases to yield metallic salts. With regard to their consti- 
tution, cf. Glycocoll, p. 244. With nitrous acid they yield 

N:N\ 

diazo-benzoic acids, C 6 H 4 <r y, which correspond with 

CO2 

the diazo-benzene-sulphonic acids (Chap. XXIII). 

The salts derived from some amino- and hydroxy-benzoic 
acids are frequently represented by formulse with a co-ordinate 
link between the metal of the OOgM group and the N or 0 
atom, e.g.; 

.OH 

XJOOAg. 
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Snell a formula accounts to a certain extent for the fact that 
silver salicylate and tetra-acetobromoglucose (p. 341) yield 
both 0H‘CeH4-C00X and 0X-C^H4*C00H, where X == the 
tetra-acetylglucose residue 

(•CH-CHOAc-CHOAc-CHOAc-CH-CHj-OAc). 

I 0 1 


o-Amino-benzoic acid is usually prepared from phthalimide, 
.CO\ 

/NH, by the Hofmann reaction (cf. Amides, be- 

haviour of, par. 5), and is termed anthranilic acid; it forms 
(in contradistinction to the m- and _p-acids) an intramolecular 

\ 

anhydride, anthranil, C 6 H 4 <' and is an important 


intermediate product in the synthesis of indigo. The methyl 
ester is an important constituent of the essential oil of orange- 
blossom. 

The srnlplio-benzoic acids, 0H*S02-CeH4*C0-0H, are di- 
basic acids. An inner imide of o-sulpho-benzoic acid is the 

/SO,. 

sweet substance “ saccharine ”, bNH, i.e. o-sulpho- 

benzimide, or o-benzoyl-sulphone-imide, an imide comparable 
with succinimide. It is a white crystalline powder, almost three 
hundred times as sweet as cane-sugar, and is used to some 
extent in place of the latter, especially with diabetic patients. 

Acids, CgHgOa* — 1* The three toluic acids, CH3*C6H4'C02H, 
can be prepared from the three xylenes. ^-Toluic acid is ob- 
tained 6om ;p-toluidine, by transforming it — ^according to the 
Sandmeyer reaction — ^into p-cyano-toluene and hydrolysing the 
latter. Isomeric with them is: 

2. Phenyl-acetic acid, a-Toluic acid, CeH5*CH2*C02H 
{Cannizaro, 1855). — This acid differs characteristically from its 
isomers by its behaviour upon oxidation (see p. 513), It may 
be obtained synthetically from benzyl chloride and potassium 
cyanide, benzyl cyanide, CgHg-CHg-CN (b.-pt. 232®), being 
formed as intermediate product; it crystallizes in lustrous 
plates, melts at 76®, and boils at 262®, 

It is capable of undergoing substitution either in the ben- - 
zene nucleus or in the side chain- 
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Plienyl-eliloracetic acid, CgHg-CHCl-COgH, and phenyl- 
amino-aeetic acid, CeH5*CH(NH2)*C02H, correspond with 
mono-cWoracetic and amino-acetic acids. Isomeric with 
phenTl-amino -acetic acid are the three amino-phenyl-acetic 
acids, NH2*C6H4*CH2'C02H, of which the o-acid is interesting 
on account of its close relation to the indigo-group. It does 
not exist in the free state, hut forms an intramolecular an- 
hydride, osdndole (Chap. XLI, C.) : 


CeH/ « CeH/ >CO + H,0, 

^OHs-COaH 


The formation of intramolecular anhydrides diferentiates 
ortho-amino-compounds from their m- and j 5 -isomerides 
(see Indole). Theoretically, it may take place in the above 
instance in two different ways, viz. either by the elimination 
of a hydrogen atom of the amino-group together with OH of 
the carboxyl, or of both of the amino-hydrogen atoms with 
the oxygen atom from the carbonyl-group. These two cases 
are distinguished by Baeyer as Lactam formation and 
Lactim formation Oxindole is the lactam of o-amino- 

phenylacetio acid, isatin, CgH^ \C 0 (Chap. XLI, B.), the 

\co/ 


lactam of o-amino-phenylglyoxylic acid, NHg'CgH^-CO-CO-OH, 

/N=-C-OH 

and carbostyril (Chap. XLIV, A 2 ), CgH^C; I , the 

\CH:CH 

lactim of o-amino-cinnamic acid. 

Both lactams and lactims contain hydrogen which is readily 
replaceable; in the former case it is present in the amino- 
group, and in the latter in the hydroxyl. 

If the compounds which result from the replacement of 
hydrogen by alkyl are very stable, the alkyl in them is linked 
to the nitrogen, and they are derivatives of the lactams; 
if, on the contrary, they are easily hydrolysed by acids, the 
alkyl is linked to oxygen, and they are ethers of the lactims. 
Many lactams and lactims are tautomeric substances (cf. 
Chap. LIII). 

Acids, GgHioOg. — 1. Dimethyl-benzoic acids, Xylene-car- 
hoxylic aaidsj C 6 H 3 Me 2 ’C 02 H. Of these six are possible, and four 
are known. Mesitylenic acid, (C02H:CH3:CH3 == 1 : 3 : 5 ), is 
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prepared by tbe oxidation of mesitylene. Isomeric with them 
are — 2, Tbe PJienyl-propionic adds. 

jS-Pbenyl-propionic acid or hydrocimiamic add, OgHg^CHa- 
CHa'CCgH, is prepared by reducing cinnamic acid with sodium 
amalgam, or with hydrogen in presence of colloidal paEadium, 
and is also formed during the decay of albuminous matter. It 
crystaUizes in slender needles; m.-pt. 48®, b.-pt. 280°. 

Many substitution products of this acid are kaown, among 
which may be mentioned o-nitro-ciimamic add dibromide, 
b[ 02 *C 6 H 4 ^CHBr*CHBr*C 02 H, a compound nearly related 
to indigo (Chap. XLI, 0 .); also, jS-phenyl-a-amino-propionic 
add (phenybalanine), CeHg'CHa-CHCNHal'COaH, and ^-phenyl- 
^-amino-^propionic add, C6H5-CH(NH2)*CH2-C02H, both of 
which can be prepared synthetically; the former is also pro- 
duced by the degradation of proteins and during the ger- 
mination of Lu'pinus luteus. 

o-Amino^hydrocinnamic acid, NH2'C6H4-CH2*CH2*C02H, is 
not stable, but is immediately transformed into its lactim, 
hydrocarbostyril (cf. Quinoline, Chap. XLIV, A2). 

Hydratropic acid, a-Phmyl-jpropionic add, CH 3 *CH( 0 eH 5 )’ 
COgH, is obtained — as its name imphes — by the addition of 
hydrogen to atropic acid. It is liquid and volatUe with steam. 

2. MONOBASIC UNSATUBATED ACIDS 

1. Cinnamic add, CeHs-CHrCH-COgH {Trommsdorf, 1780), 
occurs in Peru and Tolu balsams and also in storax, and may 
be prepared as given at p. 511, but more readUy by heating 
benzal chlorides with anhydrous sodium acetate: 

CeH^DHCl, -h CHs-COaNa-^CeHs-CHrCH-COgH + HCl + NaOL 

It crystallizes in needles or prisms, dissolves readily in hot 
water, melts at 133°, and boils at 300°. When fused with 
potash, it is spEt up into benzoic and acetic acids; it also 
yields benzoic acid when oxidizedf As an acid it yields salts, 
esters, <fcc. Many of the esters are used in perfumery. As an 
olefine it forms additive compounds, with chlorine, bromine, 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, iodide, and also with hydrogen 
and hypochlorons acid, e.g. cirmamic acid dihromide (jS- 
phenyl-a-^-dibromo-propionic acid), CeHs'CHBr-CHBr-CO^. 
Further, the hydrogen in the benzene nucleus may be replaced 
by Cl, Br, NO 2 , NHa, <fco. 

( B 4S0 ) 


18 • 
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Cmnamic Acids. — ^According to the ordinary stereo-chemical 
theory of unsatnrated compounds, two cinnamic acids of the 
formula QHs-CHiCH'COaH should exist (cf. Maleic andFumaric 
Acids, Chap. X, B.). Two have been known for some time, 
viz. storax-cinnamic acid, melting at 133®, and aZZo-cinnamic 
acid, melting at 68°, and prepared by reducing jS-brom-allo- 
cinnamic acid with zinc and alcohol, or by reducing phenyl- 
propiolic acid with hydrogen and finely divided palladium. 
But, in addition to these, several other cinnamic acids have 
been described (for summary see Erlenmeyer, Biochem. Zeitsch., 
1911, 34, 306). Two of these tso-cinnamic melting at 58°~59° 
{Liebermann)i and the iso acid, m.-pt. 37°-38° (Erlenmeyer), 
and the alh acid, m.-pt. 68°, are trimorphous forms of the 
same substance (Biilmann, B., 1909, 182, 1443; 1910, 568). 
They appear to give the same melt as shown by examination 
of refractive indices {Stobbe), and solubilities [Meyer), and also 
to give the same solutions as shown by their electrical conduc- 
tivities [Bjerum, B., 1910, 571), and absorption spectra (Stobbe, 
ibid. 504). Any one of the three acids can be obtained from 
the melt by impregnating under suitable conditions with a 
crystal of the desired form. 

According to Stoermer and Eeymann, ordinary cinnamic acid 
has the tians- and the alio acid the cis-configuration. This 
conclusion is based on the fact that the o-amino-allo-cinnamic 
acid which yields coumarin (this Chap., A5) when diazotized 
and boiled with water, and hence the acid in which the 
benzene nucleus and the COgH group are in cis positions, is 
the acid which yields allo-cinnamic acid: when the amino- 
group is removed. And the isomeric amino-acid which yields 
o-coumaric acid is the one which gives ordinary cinnamic acid 
(B., 1912, 3099). 

Methyl and ethyl cinnamates are used in the synthetic 
perfume industry, as are also the esters of many aliphatic 
and aromatic acids; cf. Thorpe’s Die. Sup. II, 126. 

Two stereo-isomeric a-bromo-cinnamic acids and two 
jS-bromo-cinnamic acids have been prepared. The a-bromo 
acids are obtained by the elimination of hydrogen bromide 
j&rom cinnamic acid dibromide: 


CeHs-CHBr CHBr-CO^H - HBr CeHs-CH I CBr-COaH, 
or its esters, and they melt respectively at 131° and 120°. 
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The corresponding ^-acids can be prepared by the addition of 
hydrogen bromide to phenyl-propiolic acid: 

CeHs-C: C-CO.H + HBr CsHs-CBr : CH-CO^H. 

They melt respectively at 135° and 159°. (Compare Sudhorough 
and others, J. C. S., 1903, 666, 1153; 1905, 1841; 1906, 105; 
1911, 1620.) The two isomerides in each case represent the 
CIS and trans forms. The cis forms are characterized by the 
readiness with which they yield cyclic indenones in the pre- 
sence of sulphuric acid, Lihermann, B., 1898, 2096: 

CeHs-C-H .CH .* CiL 

COOH-C-H \CO ^ 

0 - and yi-Nitco-cinnamic acids, NO^-CeH^-CH-.CH-COgH, 
the first of which is of importance on account of its relation 
to indigo, are obtained by the nitration of cinnamic acid. 
On reduction the former yields o-amino-cinnamic acid, which 
readily yields its lactim carbostyril (a-hydrosy-quinoline). 

2. Atropic acid, CIl2:C(C6H5)*C02H, is a decomposition 
product of atropine. It crystallizes in monoclinio plates, and 
can be distilled with steam. It breaks up into formic and 
a-toluic acids when fused with potash. 

3. (y)-Phenyl-isocrotonic acid, 4-phenyl-A^-butene-l-acid, 
CgHs'CH : CH*CH 2 *C 02 H, is formed when benzaldehyde is 
heated with sodium succinate and acetic anhydride (W. H, 
Perkin, sen,, also Jayne, A., 216, 100): 

CeHs-CHO + CH2(C02H)-CH2-C02H - H^O 
^ CsHs-CH-GHCCOaHl-CHa 

6 CO 

= CO2 + CsHs-CHICH'CHa-COaH. 

It is of interest on account of its conversion into a-naphthol 
(see this), C 2 oH 7 *OH, upon boiling. 

4. Phenyl-propiolic acid, CeHs-CjC-COgH {Glaser, 1870), 
is prepared from cinnamic acid dibromide or its ethyl ester by 
first converting into a-brom-cinnamic acid by elimination of 
hydrogen bromide, and then into the acetylenic acid by 
further elimination (just as ethylene is converted by bromine 
into ethylene bromide, and the latter decomposed into acety- 
lene by potash). It crystallizes in long needles, and melts at 
136°-137°, When heated with water to 120°, it breaks up 
into CO 2 and phenyl-acetylene (p. 414), It can be reduced to 
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allo-cmnamic acid and then to hydrocinnamic acid and trans- 
formed into benzoyl-acetic acid. 

o-Nitro-phenyl-propioUc acid, N02*C6H4*C;C*C02H (Baeyer), 
is prepared in a manner analogous to that just given, viz. 
by the addition of bromine to ethyl o-nitro-cinnamate and 
treatment of the resulting dibromide with alcoholic potash 
(A., 212, 240). It is of interest on account of its relation to 
indigo (Chap. XLI, C.). When heated, it yields o-nitrophenyl- 
acetylene and CO 2 . 

3. SATURATED PHENOLIC ACIDS 

(For modes of formation see p. 510.) These acids may also 
be obtained by the oxidation of the homoiogues of phenol 
and of the hydroxy-aldehydes, which is effected, among other 
methods, by fusion with alkalis. 

The phenolic acids form salts both as carboxylic acids and as 
phenols, salicylic acid, for instance, the two following classes: 

>OH /ONa 

CgH^^ and CgH^^ 

NDOaNa ^COgNa. 

Mono- and Di-sodium salicylate 

The first of these two salts is not decomposed by COg, while 
the second, as the salt of a phenol, is decomposed by it and 
converted into the first. The phenolic acids behave, therefore, 
like monobasic acids towards sodium carbonate. When both 
of the hydrogen atoms are replaced by alkyl, compounds of 
the type CgHgO-CgH^-COgCgHg are obtained, and these, as 
both ethers and esters, are only half hydrolysed when boiled 
with potash, e.g. to CgHgO-CgH^-COgH, ethyl salicylic acid. 
The ether acids thus formed are typical monobasic acids, their 
alphyl radical being only eliminated by hydriodic acid at a 
rather high temperature (cf. p. 477). 

The o-hydro^ acids (COgHiOH = 1:2) are, in contradis- 
tinction to their isomers, volatile with steam, give a violet or 
blue coloration with ferric chloride, and are readily soluble in 
cold chloroform. 

The m-hydroxy acids are more stable than the 0 - and p-com- 
pounds; while most of the latter break up into carbon ^oxide 
and phenols when quickly heated, or when acted on by hydro- 
chloric acid at 220®, the former remain unaltered. 

The phenolic acids are much more easily halogenated and 
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nitrated than the monohasic acids, just as the phenols are far 
more readily attacked than the benzene hydrocarbons. 

Salicylic acid, o-Hydroxy-henzoio add (COgHiOH = 1:2), 
was discovered by Firm in 1839. It occurs in the blossom of 
Sfifcea Ulmaria, and as its methyl ester in oil of winter-green, 
&c. It may be obtained by the oxidation of the glucoside 
saligenin; by fusing coumarin, indigo, o-cresol, &c., with potash; 
by diazotizing o-amino-benzoic acid, &c. (see p. 450), 

Preparation. — Sodium phenoxide is heated in a stream of 
carbon dioxide at lS0^-220\{Eolbe, A., 113, 125; 115, 201, &c.), 
when half of the phenol distils over, leaving disodium salicylate: 

C^Hg-ONa + CO2 = OH-CeH^CO^Na; 

OH-OgHi-COaNa + CgHg-ONa « ONa CeH^-COsNa + CgHg-OH. 

When CgHsOK is used, the product is salicylic acid, provided 
the temperature is kept below 150°; at higher temperatures, 
e.g. 220°, the para acid is formed. Mono-potassium salicylate, 
CgH4(0H)*C0^, decomposes in an analogous manner at 220° 
into phenol and di-potassium p-hydroxy-benzoate. 

As Eolbe's original method of preparation converted only 50 
per cent of the phenol into salicylic acid, Schmitt devised the 
following modification: The sodium phenoxide is heated in a 
closed vessel with carbon dioxide at 130°, and the compound 
.ONa 

first formed, C^Hg-O'C^ , sodium phenyl-carbonate, is 

thus transformed into mono-sodium salicylate by intra- 
molecular rearrangement. (Cf. B,, 1905, 1375; A., 1907, 351, 
313; C. a, 1907, ii, 48; also Chap. XXXVm.) 

Salicylic acid crystallizes in colourless four-sided monoclioic 
prisms, dissolves sparingly in cold water but readily in hot; 
it melts at 165°, can be sublimed, but is decomposed into 
phenol and CO2 when heated quickly; ferric chloride colours 
the aqueous solution violet. It is an important antiseptic. 
It forms two series of salts (the basic calcium salt being in- 
soluble in water), and two series of derivatives, viz.: (1) as 
an acid it yields chlorides, esters, &c., and (2) as a phenol it 
yields ethers, &c., e.g. ethyl-salicylic acid, 06H4(002H5)C02H. 

Phenyl salicylate, H0‘CeH4*C0*0Ph, the ester derived from 
phenol and salicylic acid, and generally termed Salol ”, is 
a good antiseptic, and is prepared by the action .of an acid 
chloride such as POCI3 or COClg xipon a mixture of salicylic 
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acid and phenol, or by heating the acid itself at 220°. It 
forms colourless crystals. When its sodium salt is heated to 
300°, it undergoes molecular transformation into the sodium 
salt of the isomeric phenyl-salicylic acid (o-phenoxybenzoic 
acid), G6H50*CgH4*C02Na. Other phenols also yield salols, 
e.g. jo-acetylaminophenol yields salophene. 

'Hydroxy-benzoic acid is prepared by diazotizing m-amino- 
benzoic acid. It crystallizes in microscopic plates, dissolves 
readily in hot water, and sublimes without decomposition; 
ferric chloride does not colour its aqueous solution. 

^-Hydroxy-benzoic acid forms monoclinic prisms (d-HgO), 
and ferric chloride gives no coloration with the aqueous 
solution. As a phenol it yields the methyl ether, anisic acid, 
0Me-CgH4-C02H, prepared by treating ^-hydroxy-benzoic 
acid with methyl alcohol, potash and methyl iodide, and 
saponifying the dimethyl derivative first formed. It is also 
formed by the oxidation of anisole. It is not a phenolic acid 
but an ether and a monobasic acid; hydriodic and hydro- 
chloric acids at high temperatures decompose it into p-hj- 
droxy-benzoic acid and methyl iodide or chloride. 

Hydro-para-conmaric acid (1 : 4), 0H-GgH4*CH2*CH2-C02H, 
^-p-Jiydroxy-phenyl-propionic acid, is produced by the decay of 
tyrosine, ^-hydroxy-phenyl-alanine, OH’C6H4’CH2-CH(NH2)‘ 
COgH, and also synthetically from ;p-nitro-cinnamic acid: 

NOa-CA-CHICH-COaH -> 
reduced 

diazotized 0II*C6H4*CH2*CH2‘C02H. 

Tyrosine, which crystallizes in fine silky needles, is found in 
old cheese (r-upos), in the pancreatic gland, in diseased liver, 
in molasses, &c., and is formed by the hydrolysis of many 
proteins or by their decay. 

It has also been obtained synthetically, as indicated by the 
following series of reactions: 

CeHs-CHg-CHO 4- HCN 

C6H5*CH2-CH(0H)-CN + ISTHg 
CsH5-0H,*CH(NHo)-CN 

C6H5-CH2*CH(NH2)*C02H 

0H-CeH4-CH2-CH(NH2)*C02H. 

(Compare also B., 1899, 3638; Am. C. J., 1911, 368; J. C. S., 
1914, 1152.) 
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Of the numerous polyhydrosy-phenolic acids, the following 
may be mentioned: 

Protocatechuic acid, 3 : 4 :-DiJiydroxif-henzoic add, is obtained 
by fusing various resins, such as catechu, benzoin, and kino, 
with alkali. It may be prepared synthetically, together with 
the 2 : 3 -dihydroxy-acid, by heating catechol, C6H4(OH)2, with 
ammonium carbonate. It crystallizes in glistening needles or 
plates, and is readily soluble in water; the solution is coloured 
green by ferric chloride, then — after the addition of a very little 
sodium carbonate — blue, and finally red. Like catechol it pos- 
sesses reducing properties. Its mono-methyl ether is vanillic 
acid, or ^‘hydroxy-Z-meihoxy-henzoic acid, 0^113(00211) (O-CHg) 
(OH), which is obtained by the oxidation of vanillin (Ohap. 
XXV, D.) its dimethyl ether is the veratric acid of sabadilla 
seed (Vefratrum Sabadilla), and its methylene ether is 


piperonylic acid OH- 


-No/ 


0gH3*OO2H, which can be prepared, 


among other methods, by the oxidation of piperic acid (this 
Chap., A 5 ). 

Gallic acid, 3:4: 6 -Tnhydroxy'benzoic acid, C6H2(0H)3C02H, 
occurs in nut-galls, in tea and many other plants, and as gluco- 
sides in several tannins. It is prepared by boiling tannin with 
dilute acids, or by allowing mould to form on its solution, and 
has also been obtained synthetically by various reactions. It 
crystallizes in fine silky needles (d-HgO), dissolves readily in 
water, alcohol, and ether, and has a faintly acid and astringent 
taste. It evolves carbon dioxide readily when heated, yield- 
ing pyrogaUol, reduces gold and silver salts, and yields a 
bluish-black precipitate with ferric chloride. liike pyxogaUol, 
it is very readily oxidized in alkaline solution, with the pro- 
duction of a brown colour. 

Gallic acid is used in the manufacture of blue-black inks. 
With ferrous sulphate it gives a pale-brown colour, which 
rapidly turns black on exposure to the air; the presence of 
a minute quantity of free sulphuric acid retards this oxida- 
tion, but when the acidified solution is used with ordinary 
paper the acid is neutralized by compounds present in the 
paper, and the oxidation takes place. Indigo carmine is 
added to the ink in order to give it a blue colour before 
oxidation occurs. Dermatol and Airol are bismuth derivatives 
(Chap. LXV, A 2 ). 
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Taimia * is the generic name given to the natnrallj occtirring 
derivatives of poiyhydroxy-benzoic acids which are used for 
converting skins into leather. One of the most important of 
these is gallotannie acid, present in nut-galls, sumach, &c., 
and is a derivative of pyrogaliol or gallic acid; other tanning 
materials appear to contain derivatives of catechol, and are 
often termed phiobo-tannins in contradistinction to pyrogaliol 
tannins. They are characterized by the readiness with which 
they yield a red precipitate of phlobophane when their aqueous 
solutions are boiled with hydrochloric acid. 

Some of the important tanning materials are: Oak bark, 
Wattle bark, from difierent species of Acada^ e.g, A. ambica, 
dealhata, decurrens, of Australia, South ALfrica, India; Myrabolan, 
the dried fruit of Terminalia chebula of India; Sumach (leaves 
of Ehus coriaria) ; Divi-divi, pod of Caesalpina conaria of South 
America; Cutch, extract of wood of Acacia catechu of India; 
Turwad, bark of twigs of Cassia auriculata of South India; 
Hemlock bark, Horse-chestnut bark, &;o. 

At one time tanners made their own infusions of extracts, 
but it has become customary to extract the material at central 
factories, to evaporate the aqueous extract in multiple-efiect 
film-evaporators under reduced pressure, and to put on the 
market a solid extract containing very little insoluble matter 
and 50-60 per cent of tannins. The process of vegetable or 
bark tanning consists in converting the gelatin of the skin 
into an insoluble compound with tannin. The result is to 
give a durable, flexible product, which does not undergo 
putrefactive changes. Before tanning, the sMn has to under- 
go several preliminary treatments, e.g. liming to remove hair, 
deliming with acid or with decomposing dung or bran, split- 
ing into layers, &c. 

Gallotannie acid, commonly termed tannic acid, is probably 
a glucoside in which the five OH groups of d-glucose are 
esterified by m-digallic acid: 

HO COaH 

(of. Glycosides, Chap. LVI, F.). All tannins are amorphous 
solids readily soluble in water or alcohol, but practically 


• M. Nierenstim, Natural Organic Tannins ^ London, 1934 . 
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insoluble in etber, and yield precipitates with alkaloids, 
gelatins, and the salts of many heavy metals. 

Qtiinic acid, which is found in quinine bark, coffee beans, &c., 
is a tetrahydroxy-hexahydro'benzoic acid, GQ'E^{01EL)/i0^. 
It crystallizes in colourless prisms and is optically active, 
Rmsel and Todd (J. G. S,, 1934 and 1937) have synthesized 
compounds having a flav-pinacol structure (cf. Chap. LXIV, 
B.) which are indistinguishable from natural phlobo-tannins. 


4. ALCOHOL- AHB KETO-ACIBS 

The monobasic aromatic alcohol-acids, which possess at one 
and the same time the characters of acids and of true alcohols 
(p. 505), contain the alcoholic hydroxyl in the side chain; this 
hydroxyl is consequently eliminated together with the side 
chain when the compound is oxidized. 

In behaviour they approximate very closely to the hydroxy- 
acids of the fatty series, as the phenylated derivatives of which 
they thus appear; at the same time they yield, as phenyl 
derivatives, nitro-compounds, &c., although those compoimds 
can often not be prepared directly, on account of the readiness 
with which the acids are oxidized. They differ from the 
phenolic acids in being more soluble in water, less stable, and 
non-volatile; as alcohols many of them give up water and 
yield unsaturated acids (which the phenolic acids can never 
do), and they can be esterified by hydrobromic acid, &c., with 
the formation of halide-substitution acids, &c. 

The hydroxy acids may be either primary, secondary, or 
tertiary alcohols, e.g, OH-CHg-CgH^'COOH, CeH 5 *CH( 0 H)- 
COOH, and C 6 H 5 -CH 2 *C(CH 3 )(OH)*COOH. The tertiary 
can sometimes be prepared directly by the oxidation, by means 
of a permanganate, of acids containing a tertiary hydrogen 
atom (^GH). 

Mandelic acid, FTimyl-glycoUic add, G6H5'GH(0H)-G02H 
(1835), is formed by hydrolysing the glucoside amygdalin 
with hydrochloric acid, and synthetically by the hydrolysis of 
benzaldehyde-cyanhydrin, mandelonitrile, C 6 H 5 -CH(OH) ‘GIST 
It forms glistening crystals, dissolves somewhat readily in 
water, and melts at 133°. 

Mandelic acid possesses an asymmetric carbon atom and 
exists in two optically active modifications, and these can form 
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a raceinic compound (para-mandeiic acid) in the same manner 
as d~ and I-tartaric acids. 

The acid obtained synthetically is the racemic acid, but this 
can be resolved (1) by the aid^ of chinchonine when the chin- 
chonine salt of the d-acid crystallizes first; (2) by means of 
green mould, 'penicillium glaucum, which when grown on a 
solution of the ammonium salt of the acid destroys the laevo 
modification; (3) by partially esterifying the racemic acid with 
an optically active alcohol, e.g. Z-menthol; the non-esterified 
acid is then Z-rotatory, as the 3-acid is somewhat more readily 
esterified by Z-menthol than the Z-acid (cf. Chap. L, A.). The 
acid obtained from amygdalin is the leevo compound. It is 
comparable with lactic acid, CH 3 -CH( 0 H)*C 02 H, yielding, 
like the latter, formic acid (together with benzoic) when 
oxidized; hydriodic acid reduces it to phenyl-acetic acid, just 
as it does lactic acid to propionic. 

o-Hydroxymethyl-henzoic acid, 0H*CH2‘C3H4*C0-0H, which 
is isomeric with mandelic acid, is unstable in the free state; 
as an ortho-compound, it readily yields the anhydride or 


lactone, Phthalide, 


/CH. 


0, which is obtained by the 


reduction of phthalic anhydride or chloride. It crystallizes 
in needles or plates, and can be sublimed unaltered. 

Tropic acid, a-Phenyl-p-Jiydroxy-propionic acid, OH-CHg* 
CHPh-COgH (fine prisms), is obtained together with tropine 
by boiling atropine with baryta water; it is reconverted into 
atropine when warmed with tropine and hydrochloric acid. 
It exists in d-, Z-, and r-modifications. Tropic acid can be 
synthesized from ethyl phenyl-acetate and ethyl formate, 
which react in the presence of sodium {Claisen reaction), 
yielding ethyl formylphenylacetate, CH 0 *CHPh*C 02 Et, or 
the enolic form, OH-CH : CPh*C02-Et, which is reduced in 
ethereal solution by means of aluminium amalgam to ethyl 
tropate {Muller, B., 1918, 252). 

Benzoyl-formic acid, Fhenyl-glyoxylic add, C3H5-C0-C02H, 
is obtained synthetically by the hydrolysis of benzoyl cyanide, 
CgHs'fiO-CN, with cold fuming HCl (filaisen, 1877), and also 
by the cautious oxidation of mandelic acid or acetophenone. 
It is an oil which only solidifies slowly, and when distilled 
is largely decomposed into carbon monoxide and benzoic acid. 
It reacts similarly to isatin with benzene containing thiophene 
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and siilplitiric acid, and sliows tlie normal reactions of the 
ketonic acids with NaHSOs, HCN, NHg'OH, &c. 

o-Nitro-henzoyl-formic acid, NOa-CgH^-CO-COg-H, which 
can be prepared from a-nitro-benzoyl cyanide, yields o-amino- 
benzoyl-formic acid, isatic add, NH 2 *C 6 H 4 *C 0 'C 02 H (a white 
powder), upon reduction; when a solution of the latter is 
warmed, it yields its intramolecular anhydride (lactam), isatin, 

(Chap. XLI, B.). 

Benzoyl-acetic acid, CgHg-CO-CHg-COaH (Baeyer), is the 
analogue of acetoacetic acid, and, like the latter, can be used 
for numerous syntheses. It is obtained as its ethyl ester 
(which is soluble in cold sodium hydroxide solution) by dis- 
solving ethyl phenyl-propiolate in concentrated sulphuric 
acid and pouring the solution into water; or, better, by the 
action of sodium ethoxide upon a mixture of ethyl benzoate 
and acetate {Claisen's condensation, Chap. IX, H.). It is 
crystalline, melts at 103°, and readily splits up into carbon 
dioxide and acetophenone, CgHs’CO-CHg; the aqueous solution 
is coloured a beautiful violet by ferric chloride. 

Aryl ketonic acids when heated with aniline lose COg and 
HgO yielding azo-methines from which aldehydes and aniline 
are readily formed by hydrolysis (BouveauU): 

C^Hg-CO-COaH CfiHs-CH : NHCeHg CeHs CH : 0 


\CO/ 


6. UNSATURATED MONOBASIC PHENOLIC ACIDS 

Hydroxy-cinnamic or Coumaric Acids, OH‘C 6 H 4 CH:CH* 
CO^H. — ^The ortho-acid is present in meliiot {Mdilotm qffid- 
ncdis), and can be prepared by diazotizing o-amino-cirmamic 
acid, or from salicylic aldehyde by Perldn's synthesis. The 
alcoholic solution is yellow with a green fluorescence. 

.0— CO 

Conmarin, I , is the aromatic principle of wood- 

\CH:CH 

ruff {Asj)^ula odorata), and is also found in the Tonquin bean 
and other plants. It is obtained by the elimination of water 
from o-coumario acid by means of acetic anhydride. It crys- 
tallizes in prisms, dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, and hot 
water; melts at 67°, and boils at 290°. It dissolves in sodium 
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hydroxide solution, 3 delding the sodium salt of coumarinic 
acid. This salt is stereo-isomeric with that of o-coumaric acid. 
The free acid itself appears to be incapable of existence, as it 
is immediately converted into coumarin (its anhydride), but 
various derivatives are known. o-Coumarinic acid is regarded 
as the as-compound, as it yields an anhydride (cf. Maleic 
Acid, Chap. X, B.). The stereo-isomeric o-coumaric acid is the 
i^raw^-acid (cf. Fumaric Acid): 

H‘C*CeH4*OH H-C-CsH^-iOH 

H-OOC-G-H H-C-CO *61H. 

o-Coumaric Coumarinic acid 

Synthetic coumarin is used in place of Tonquin bean and is 
very useful for fixing other odours. It can be synthesized 
by Perkin’s synthesis (p. 511) from salicylaldehyde, or from 
o-chloro-benzal chloride, Gl-CeH 4 *GHCi 2 . This latter con- 
denses with acetic acid in the presence of potassium acetate, 
yielding o-chloro-cinnanoic acid, which is readily reduced 
to o-chloro-phenylpropionic acid, Cl'CeH 4 'CH 2 *GH 2 ‘C 02 H, 
from which the corresponding o-hydrbxy acid is obtained by 
heating with alkali. The free hydroxy acid loses water when 

0-CO — 

heated, yielding hydro-coumarm, C 6 H 4 <^ from 

CB[2’CH2 

which coumarin is formed by the action of bromine vapour at 
270^-300'^ (M., 1913, 1665). 

The usual method of synthesis is from o-cresol and phosgene. 
These yield dicresyl carbonate (CH3-C^H4*0)2G0 the tetra- 
chloro derivative of which (CHCl 2 *C 3 H 4 * 0)200 with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate {Perhin synthesis) and sub- 
sequent distillation yields coumarin (Raschig), 

Coumarin (cis-anhydride) can be converted into coumaric 
(trans acid) by the following reactions. The anhydride when 
warmed with 20 per cent sodium bisulphite solution yields 

.0 — 00 

hydro-coumarin sulphonate, I , -wMck 

^CHa-CH-SOaNa 

is converted into sodinm hydio-coiunaric sulphonate, 
0H-C8H4-CHj-CH(C0sNa)-S0sNa, 

■when warmed "^th alkali. The latter compound readily 
yields corunaric acid when hydrolysed {Dodge, J. A. C. S., 
1916, 446). 
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Jordan and Ilior])e (J. C. S,, 1915, 396) suggest that the 
sodium salt of coumarinic acid, which is yellow, has the ortho- 
quinonoid structure, 0 :C 6 H 4 :CH'CH 2 “C 02 Na, whereas the 
acid has the normal benjzene structure 

OH-CsH^-CHrCH-CO^H, 


and Bey {ibid. 1622) suggests that the yellow salts of hydroxy- 
coumarin also have quinone structures with quadrivalent 


oxygen. 




>ONa-COv 

SHICH^ 


Coumarin derivatives can be synthesized by the condensa- 
tion of ketonic esters such as ethyl aceto-acetate, ethyl benzoyl- 
acetate, and ethyl acetone-dicarboxylate with phenols or naph- 
thols in the presence of sulphuric acid {Pechmann, B., 1884, 
929, 1646, 2187; 1899, 3681; 1901, 423; Beif, loc. cit.). 

3 : 4-Diliydroxy-cinnanaic acid, Caffeio acid, (OII) 2 -C 6 H 3 *CH: 
CH-COaH, crystallizes in yellow prisms, and is obtained from 
caffetannic acid, whose mono-methyl ether is ferulie acid (from 
asaf oetida) ; the isomeric nmheUic acid or ^p-hydioxy-o-coumaric 
acid readily changes into the anhydride corresponding to cou- 
marin, viz. umbelliferone, OgH^Og; this last-named compound 
is present in varieties of Daphne. 

Related to the above is piperic acid: 


OH, ^eHs-CH : CH'CH : CH'COaH, 

a decomposition product of pipeline (p. 688), which crystallizes 
in long needles. 


B. Dibasic Acids 

The saturated dibasic acids of the aromatic are analogous 
to those of the aliphatic series, i.e. the acids of the oxalic 
series (Chap. X, A.). As dibasic acids they can yield normal 
and acid salts, normal and acid esters, amides and amio acids, 
anilides and anilic acids, &c. 

Both carboxyl groups may be attached to carbon atoms 
of the nucleus, or both to carbon atoms of side chains; or 
one attached to the nucleus and one to a side chain, e.g. 
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COgH-CgH^-CHo-COoH. Wlien the two carboxyl groups are 
attached to the nucleus in ortho-positions, an inner anhy- 
dride of the type of succinic anhydride (p. 267) is readily 
formed. The isomeric meta- and para-dibasic acids do not 
yield such anhydrides. 

Substituted dibasic acids are also known, e.g. hydroxy-, 
riitro- and amino-dibasic acids. 

1. Phthalic acid, Benzene-o-dicarhoxylic oefd, C6H4(C02H)2 
{Laurent, 1838), is formed when any o-di-derivative of benzene, 
which contains two carbon side chains, is oxidized by HNOg or 
KMn04, but not by CrOa (of. p. 507); it can be formed by 
the oxidation of naphthalene by nitric acid or of naphthalene 
tetrachloride, and also of anthracene derivatives. At the 
present time phthalic acid is prepared on the commercial 
scale by oxidizing naphthalene with concentrated sulphuric 
acid in the presence of a small amount of mercury or mercuric 
sulphate at 220°~300°. It crystallizes in short prisms or plates, 
melts at 213®, and is readily soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. When heated above its melting-point, it yields the 
anhydride. WTien heated with lime, it yields benzoic acid or 
benzene according to the relative amounts of acid and Ume 
used. Chromic acid disintegrates it completely, while sodium 
amalgam converts it into dihydro-, tetrahydro-, and finally 
hexahydro-phthalic acid (see below). Its barium salt, 
0eH4{CO2)2Ba, is sparingly soluble in water. x 10^ ~ 12-0 
and ^2 X 10^ ~ 0-40. 

The acid ester C02H-0eH4-C02Et is formed from the anhy- 
dride and alcohol and on esterification yields the normal ester, 
C6H4(C02Et)2 which is used as a denaturant for alcohol. Th€ 
cyclohexyl ester is used as a solvent for cellulose esters. 


Phthalic anhydride, CgH 




0 , 


crystallizes in long 


prisms which can be sublimed; it melts at 13T6®, boils at 
284®, and is a very valuable synthetic reagent used in the manu- 
facture of phthalic esters, phthalimide, anthranilic acid (p. 519), 
anthraquinone (Chap. XXXII, A.), phenolphthalein and eosin 
dyes (Chap. XXX), and glyptal plastics (Chap. LX, C.). 

It is manufactured on a large scale by oxidizing naphtha- 
lene with fuming sulphuric acid (20 per cent olepm) at 285®- 
295® with a little HgS04 CUSO4 as catalyst, or still better 
by oxidizing naphthalene in the vapour phase with atmospheric 
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oxygen using vanadium pentoxide as catalyst. Yield 90 per 


cent. 

Phthaliinide, 


cm/ 


^00/ 


^exx4>^ yNH, corresponds with snccinimide 


in many respects. It is obtained by passing dry ammonia over 
heated phthalic anhydride, and readily gives rise to metallic 
derivatives. The potassium salt C6H4(CO)2NK, obtained by the 
action of aqueous caustic potash on an alcoholic solution of the 
imide, readily reacts with alkyl iodides, yielding alkylated 
phthalimides, e.g. C6H4(C0)2NC2H5, and when these are hy- 
drolysed, prinaary amines, free from secondary and tertiary, 
are obtained, e.g.: 


+ 2H,o = CeH^ccOsH)^ + canHs 

(Gabrid, B., 1887 - 1897 ). Numerous primary amines, including 
halogenated bases, which are difficult to prepare by other 
methods, have been obtained in this way. E. Fischer (B., 1901 , 
455 ) has also used the same method for the preparation of 
the complex amine ornithine, 

NH,*CH2*CH,*CH2-CH(NH2)-C0A 


aS-diamino-n-valeric acid. The various steps are: Potassium 
phthalimide and trimethylene bromide yield 

: (00)2 : N-CHa'CHa-CHaBr, 

and this on condensation with ethyl sodio-malonate gives 
CeH4 : (00)2 • N'0H2-0H2*0H2-CH(002Et)a; 

and on bromination and subsequent hydrolysis and loss of 
carbon dioxide 0^4 : (C0)2 : N-CHg-CHg-CHg-CHBr'COgH is 
obtained. Aqueous ammonia converts this into the correspond- 
ing amino-compound, and subsequent hydrolysis gives orni- 
thine. 

Ethylene and propylene oxides react with potassium phthali- 
mide yielding compounds of the type C6H4(C202)*N*CH2* 
CH(0H)-CH3, and this on hydrolysis gives jS-hydroxy-^- 
propylamine, CB[3*CH(OH)*CH2*NH2 {Gabrid, B,, 1917 , 819 ). 

The chloride, phthalyl chloride, which is obtained by the 
action of PCI5 upon the acid or the anhydride, appears to have 
the normal constitution 0gH4(C0Cl)2, as it yields the com- 
pound C0H4[CO‘CH(CO2Et)2j2 'with ethyl sodio-malonate 
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{Schdb^, A., 1912, S89, 211; B., 1912, 2252). When heated 
with AlCL it gives an isomeride which probably has the unsym-. 

CCk 

metrical formula CsHZ >0, as with benzene and AlClg 

/CPh^ 

it yields phthalophenone, symmetrical 


structure for the original compound is supported by a study 
of its reaction with aniline, and also by the value for its mole- 
cular volume {Ost, A., 1912, 392, 245). For physico-chemical 
study of the two forms, cf. Osanyi, M., 1919, 81 ; Oti and 
Pfeiffer, B., 1922, 413. 

2. Isophthalic acid (1 : 3), prepared from wi-xylene, crystal- 
lizes in slender needles from hot water, in which it is only 
sparingly soluble; it sublimes without forming an anhydride. 
The barium salt is readily soluble in water, Z x 10^ ^ 2-9. 

TTvitic acid is 5-methyl-isophthalic acid, and may be obtained 
by oxidizing mesitylene. 

3. Terephthalic acid (1 : 4) is obtained by the oxidation of 
p-xylene, cymene, &c., and especially of oil of turpentine or oil 
of cumin. It forms a powder almost insoluble in alcohol and 
water, and sublimes unchanged. For its preparation p-toluic 
acid is oxidized by potassium permanganate. The barium salt 
is only sparingly soluble. 

A. Baeyer’s researches have introduced a whole series of 
reduction products of phthalic acid, generally known as hydro- 
phthalic acids. The isomers among them differ from one 
another either by the position of the double bond in the ring 
(structural isomerism), or by the spatial arrangement of the 
carboxyl groups with respect to the ring (stereodsomerism). 
This latter type is attributable to the fact that in the true 
aromatic acids the hydrogen and substituents are coplanar 
with the carbon ring, but on reduction, the formula becomes 
multiplanar and isomerism of the type met with in the cyclo- 
propane derivatives becomes possible (Chap. XVI), viz. ds 
and tram forms. 

Of the hydro-phthalic acids (A., 269, 147) there are now 
known: Five dihydro-adds (two of which are stereo-isomeric), 
four tdrahydro-aeids (of which two again are stereo-isomeric), 
and two hexahydro-acids (which are stereo-isomers). Of the 
bydto>tepepllitJialic acids (A., 258, 1), five dibydro-, three tetra^ 
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hydro-, and two hexahydro-adds are known, two in each group 
being stereo-isomeric. 

The following principles have largely served for determin- 
ing the position of the double bonds in these compounds: 
(1) When bromine substitutes in a carboxylic acid it takes up 
the a-position to the carboxyl (i.e. it is attached in the benzene 
nucleus to the same carbon atom to which the carboxyl is 
linked). (2) If two bromine atoms stand in the {W^Ao-position 
to one another in a reduced benzene nucleus, they are elimi- 
nated, without replacement, by the action of zinc dust and 
glacial acetic acid; whereas, i£ they stand in the ^am-position, 
they are replaced by hydrogen. (3) As in the case of the ali- 
phatic unsaturated acids, boiling with sodium hydroxide 
solution often gives rise to an isomeric acid, due to the wan- 
dering ” of a double bond in the direction of a carboxyl group 
(p. 187). (4) The stereo-isomeric modifications are easily 

transformed one into the other. 

The relations existing between the five known dihydro- 
phthalic acids may be taken as an example. When phthalic 
acid is reduced by sodium amalgam in presence of acetic acid, 
trans-A-S : 5-dihydro-phthalio acid is produced, and this 
changes into the m-A-3 : 5-acid when heated with acetic anhy- 
dride: 



X H 

Trans- A-B : 5 Cis-A-B : 5 


Both of these yield the A-2 : 6-dihydro-acid when warmed with 
alkali. When the dihydrobromide of the latter acid is treated 
with alcoholic potash, the A-2 : 4-dihydjo-acid results, and, 
lastly, the anhydride of this yields the anhydride of the A- 
1 : 4-dihydro-acid when heated: 

H 

H< / 


A-2:6 A-2:4 A-l:4 


• In these formulae X == CO^H, A denotes the double bond, and the 
numbers refer to the carbon atoms at which the double bonds start. A-3 : 5 
indicates two double bonds, one between carbons 3 and 4, and a second 
between carbons 6 and 6. 
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All the dihydro-phthalic acids give anhydrides with the ex- 
ception of the ira?is-‘^’3 : 5-acid, which in this respect resembles 
fuinaric acid. 

The following relationships have been established between 
the hydro-terephthalic acids: 

Terephthalic acid reduced with pure sodium amalgam in 
faintly alkaline solution gives a mixture of cis- and tmns-A-2 : 5- 
dihydro-acids, both of which on oxidation readily yield tere- 
phthalic acid. When boiled with water both are converted 
into the A-1 : 5-dihydro-acid, and when boiled with caustic 
soda solution into the A-1 : 4-dihydro-acid. This acid is the 
most stable of the dihydro-acids, and is always obtained by 
the reduction of terephthalic acid unless great care is taken. 

When reduced with sodium amalgam the A-1 : 6-acid is con- 
verted into a mixture of cis- and ^mn5-A-2-tetrahydro-acids, 
which are also formed when the original acid is reduced with 
pure sodium amalgam (B., 1928, 871), Both acids readily com* 
bine with bromine, which can again be removed by means of 
zinc dust; this dibromide, when warmed wdth alcoholic potash, 
gives the A-1 : 3-dihydro-acid, which cannot be obtained 
directly by the reduction of terephthalic acid. 

The A-l-tetrahydro-acid may be obtained by warming the 
A-2-acid with sodium hydroxide solution. 

The A-l-acid yields a mixture of two stereo-isomeric di- 
bromides {ds and trans), and these when reduced with zinc 
dust and acetic acid yield the ds- and ^rans-hexahyd^o-tere- 
phthalic acid: 
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The completely hydrogenated acids show great difierencea 
jErom’ the partially hydrogenated. Thus, hexahydro-tere- 
phthalic acid is exactly similar to a saturated acid of the 
fatty series, cold permanganate of potash has no effect upon 
it, while bromine substitutes (upon warming). 

On the other hand, the partially hydrogenated acids closely 
resemble the unsaturated acids of the fatty series. They are 
very readily oxidized by cold permanganate, and take up 
bromine or hydrobromic acid until the saturation stage of the 
hexa-methylene ring is reached. All of the hydro-acids can 
be transformed back into phthalic acid (A., 1894, 280, 94). 

For hydro-isophthalic acids see TF. H. Perkin, Jun,, and 
S. S, Pickles, P., 1905, 75, and Baeyer and Villiger, A., 1893, 
m, 255. 

A large number of substitution products of the phthalic acids 
are known, e.g. chloro- and bromo-phthalic aei^ (which are 
used in the eosin industry), nitro-, amino-, hydroxy- and sul- 
phophthalic acids, &c. 


HYDROXY-PHTHALIO ACIDS 


2:5-Diliydroxy-terephthalic acid, quinol-p-dicarhoxylio add, 
C6H2(0H)2(C02H)2, in which both the hydroxyls and the car- 
boxyls are respectively in the ^-position to one another, is 
obtained as its ethyl ester by the action of bromine upon 
succmylo-succinic ester, or of sodium ethoxide upon dibromo- 
acetoacetic ester. The free acid breaks up into quinol and 
carbon dioxide when distilled, and is converted by nascent 
hydrogen into succinylo-succinic acid. 

Succinylo-succinic acid, 2 : b-dihydroxy-^^'^^’dihydro-iere- ' 
pMhcdic add, CgH4(0H)2(C02H)2, is obtained as its ethyl ester 
by the action ijf sodium upon ethyl succinate (see p. 403). 
The ethyl ester crystallizes in tricUnic prisms wliioh melt at 
126°, and dissolves in alcohol to a bright-blue fluorescent 
liquid which is coloured cherry-red by ferric chloride. It con- 
tains two replaceable hydrogen atoms, being analogous to 
acetoacetic ester. The free acid, on losing carbon dioxide, 
changes into tetrahydro-quinone or p-diJceto-hezamethylene, 
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The ester may be represented as a dihydroxylic compound 
or as a diketone: 

C-CO,Et CH-CO»Et 

H.C^C-OH HjC/\cO 
HO-CWCHj OGWCH, 

C-CO,Et CH-COjEt, 

1 

and reacts as a tautomeric substance (cf. Ethyl Acetoacetate). 

C. Polybasic Acids 

Benzene s-tricarboxylio acid or trimesic acid, C6H3(COOH)3, 
can be obtained by the oxidation of mesitylene. The isomeric 
unsym. acid or trimellitic acid is obtained by the oxidation of 
colophonium, and the adjacent acid or hemimellitie acid is 
obtained by oxidizing naphthalene-1 : 8-dicarboxylic acid. 

The benzene tetracaiboxylic acids, CjH2(C02H)4, prehnitic 
acid [1 : 2 : 3 : 4], mellophanie acid [1:2:3: 5], and pyromel- 
litic acid [1 : 2 : 4 : 5], are obtained by heating mellitic acid 
or its hexahydro-derivatives. 

Mellitic acid, Cg(C02H)j, occurs in peat as aluminium salt 
or honey-stone, + I8H2O, which crystallizes in 

octahedra, and is also formed by the oxidation of lignite or 
graphite with KMnO*. It forms fine silky needles of great 
stability, can neither be chlorinated, nitrated, nor sulphonated, 
but is readily reduced by sodium amalgam to hytoomellitic 
amd, C3Hg(C02H)j, and yields benzene when distilled with 
lime. 

As regards the esterification of these polybasic acids, it has 
been found that carboxylic groups which have other carboxylic 
groups in two ortho-positions cannot be esterified by the usual 
catalytic process, e.g. on esterification by the Fischer-Speyer 
method, hemimellitie acid and prehnitic acid yield dimethyl 
esters only, pyromeUitio acid yields a tetramethyl ester, and 
mellitic acid is not acted on (F. Meyer and Swihorough, B., 
1894, 3146). 
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XXVII. AEOMATIO COMPOUNDS CONTAINING TWO 
OE MOEE BENZENE NUCLEI. DIPHENYL GEOUP 

The aromatic compounds hitherto considered, -with the ex- 
ception of azobenzene, benzophenone, &c., contain but one 
benzene nucleus. In addition to these, however, a consider- 
able number of compounds are known which contain two or 
more such nuclei united in a variety of ways. Such com- 
pounds are usually arranged in the following groups: 

1. Diphenyl group; this comprises the compounds with two 
benzene nuclei directly united. The parent substance of the 
group is diphenyl, CeH^-CgHg. 

2. Diphenyl-methane group; this includes all compounds 
with two benzene nuclei attached to a single carbon atom. 
The parent substance is diphenyl-methane, CgHs-CHg-CeHg. 

3. Dibenzyl or stilbene group, which comprises compounds 
containing two benzene nuclei linked together by a chain of 
two or more carbon atoms, e.g. dibenzyl, CeH^-CHg-CHg-CgHg, 
and stilbene, CgHg-CHiCH-CgHg. 

4. Triphenyl-methane group, which contains the compounds 
with three benzene nuclei attached to a single carbon atom, 
e.g. triphenyl-methane, CH(CgH 5 ) 3 . 

5. Compounds with condensed benzene nuclei, i.e. com- 
pounds with two or more nuclei with each pair of rings 
having a pair of carbon atoms in common (see Naphthalene 
and Anthracene). 


DIPHENYL GEOUP 

Diphenyl is related to benzene in much the same manner 
as ethane to methane: 

CH4 and CHg-CHs and CeHs-CgHs. 

Its molecule consists of two benzene nuclei directly united. 
Its method of synthesis by Fittig, by the action of sodium on 
an ethereal solution of monoiodo-benzene, or of copper-bronze 
at 230® (Ullmann, A., 1904, 332, 38) is analogous to the for- 
mation of ethane by the action of zinc or sodium on methyl 
iodide: 

ZOgHgl 4* 2Cu = OgHj’CgHg + On2l2. 
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An interesting sjntliesis is from phenyl magnesium bromide 
and anhydrous CrCig or CnCig; in both cases the metallic 
chloride is reduced to the lower *ous form (J. C. S,, 1914, 1057 ; 
1919, 559): 

2CrCIa + 2CeHsMgBr-> 2CrCIj + 2MgBrCI + CeHs-CeHs. 

Another synthesis is from 'p^di-iodo-benzene and magnesium. 
The mono- and di-magnesium compounds are first formed, and 
these react, yielding IMg-C 6 H 4 'CgH 4 'MgI, which is converted 
into di-phenyl by the action of water (B., 1914, 1219); 

CeHA IC«H4-MgI + Blg^CeH^-Mgl 

Mgla + IMg-CeH^-CeH^-MgL 

It is also formed by passing the vapour of benzene through a 
red-hot tube. It is contained in coal-tar, crystallizes in large 
colourless plates, melts at 71°, boils at 254°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Diphenyl derivatives are usually formed as by-products in 
Sandmeyer^s method for preparation of halide derivatives from 
diazonium compoimds (Chap. XXII, A.), particularly when 
nitro-groups are present {TJllmann, B., 1901, 3802; 1905, 725), 
or when a diazonium salt is warmed with EtOH and zinc dust, 
Cn or Fe powders. 

They are also formed by the action of a diazohydroxide on 
benzene : 

NOa-CeH^N.-OH -F CeHe XO^-CeH^-CeHs + Xj + H^O 

(Gomberg and others, J. A. 0. S., 1924, 2339; 1926, 1372; 
Grieve and Hay, J. 0. S., 1934, 1797). 

Chromic acid oxidizes diphenyl to benzoic acid, one of the 
two benzene nuclei being destroyed. From this and from 
its synthesis, the formula of diphenyl must be CgHg-CeHg. 

Derivatives {Schultz, A., 207, 311). — ^Like benzene, diphenyl 
is the mother substance of a series of derivatives which closely 
resemble the corresponding benzene derivatives. With poly- 
substituted derivatives the substituents are usually denoted 
by the following numbers, according to the position occupied: 


Mono-substituted derivatives exist in o-, w-, or _p-forms, 
according to the position of the substituent with reference to 
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the point of union of the two nuclei. The number of di-sub- 
stituted derivatives is still larger. The constitution of these 
is elucidated from their syntheses, from their products of oxida- 
tion, or by conversion into compounds of known constitution; 
thus a chioro-diphenyl, CigHgCl, which yields p-chloro-benzoic 
acid when oxidized by chromic acid, is obviously ;p-chloro- 
diphenyl. Whether all the substituents are attached to the 
one nucleus or are distributed between the two, can also be 
proved by an examination of the products of oxidation. 

Substituents usually take up the p-position; in di-derivatives 
the p-p- (and to a lesser extent the o-p-) position. 

The spatial arrangerhent of the diphenyl molecule has 
attracted attention (cf. Chap. L, A5). 

Di-p-diamino-diphenyl, benzidine, NHg • CgH^ • • NHg 

(Zinin, 1845), is obtained by the reduction of p-p-dinitro-di- 
phenyl (the direct nitration product of diphenyl); also, to- 
gether with diphenyline, by the action of acids upon hydrazo- 
benzene, the latter undergoing a molecular transformation 
(Chap.XXII, C2.) : C6H5*NH-NH*CeH5^NH2-CeH4*CeH4-NH2; 
it is consequently formed directly from azobenzene by treating 
it with tin and hydrochloric acid. 

Benzidine is a diacid base which crystallizes in colourless 
silky plates, is readily soluble in hot water or alcohol, and 
melts at 122°. Its sulphate, Ci 2 Hig(NH 2 ) 2 *S 04 H 2 , is sparingly 
soluble. Like its homologues (tolidine, &c.), it is of special 
importance in the colour industry, as its diazordum-com- 
pound couples with naphthol-sulphonic or naphthylamine- 
sulphonic acids, yielding the substantive ’’ or direct cotton 
dyes (cf. Chap. LIX, B2). 

The isomeric diphenyline, 2 : d'-diamino-diphenyl, may be 
obtained from 2 : 4'-dinitro-diphenyl, and also as a by-product 
in the preparation of benzidine from azobenzene. It crystal- 
lizes in needles, melting at 45°, and yields a sulphate which is 
readily soluble. 

Carbazole, 



the imide of diphenyl, is contained in coal-tar and in crude 
anthracene. It is separated from the hydrocarbons by treat- 
ment with solid potash, when the >-N'X compound is formed, 
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and subsequently decomposed by water. It is formed by dis- 
tilling o-amino-diphenyi over lime at a low red beat, or by 
passing the vapour of diphenyl-amine through red-hot tubes, 
just as diphenyl is obtained from benzene, (CgH^jaNH == 

+ hV 

A good yield is obtained by heating 2 : 2-diamino(iiphenyi 
with 25 per cent sulphuric acid at 200'^ {Blank, B., 1891, 306). 
Tetrahydrocarbazole (one reduced benzene ring) is obtained 
by boiling cyclohexanone-phenylhydrazone with hydrochloric 
acid and on dehydrogenation yields carbazole. 

It crystallizes in colourless plates sparingly soluble in cold 
alcohol, melts at 245°, distils unchanged, and is characterized 
by the readiness with which it sublimes. Concentrated sul- 
phuric acid dissolves it to a yellow solution, and it forms an 
acetyl- and a nitro-compound, &c. The nitrogen in it occupies 
the di-ortho-position; it thus appears, like indole, to be a pyr- 
role derivative, and it shows, in fact, most striking analogies 
to the latter. 

Benzidine-mono-, di-, &c., sulphonic acids, e.g. Ci2H6(NH2)2 
(S03H)2, are of technical importance. The dihydroxy- 
diphenyls, Ci2Hg(0H)2, of which four isomers are known, are 
formed (a) by diazotizing benzidine, (6) by fusing diphenyi- 
disulphonic acid with potash, and (c) by fusing phenol with 
potash or by oxidizing it with permanganate; in the last case 
hydrogen is separated and two benzene residues join together. 
CeH 

Diphenylene oxide, I /O, is obtained by distilling phenol 
CgH/ 

with plumbous oxide; it crystallizes in plates which distil 
without decomposition. 

The carboxylic acids of diphenyl are obtained (1) from the 
corresponding nitriles, prepared by distilling the sulphonic acids 
of diphenyl with KCN, e.g. di-p-diphenyl-dicarhoxylic acid, 
Ci2Hg(C02H)2, a white powder insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether; (2) by the oxidation of phenanthrene and similar 
compoimds, e.g, diphenic acid, C02H-C6H4*C6H4-C02H, the 
2 : 2'-dicarboxylio acid, crystallizing in nee^es or plates 
which are readily soluble in the solvents just mentioned; m.-pt. 
229°. Both of these are dibasic acids, which yield diphenyl 
when heated with soda-lime. 

The homologues of diphenyl are, like the latter, obtained 
by means of UUmann^s reaction. Analogous to benzidine is 
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o-tolidine, Ci2H6(CH3)2(NH2)2> m.-pt. 128 ®, similarly di- 
anisidine, dimethoxy-benzidine, Ci2H6(0‘CB[3)2(NH2)2. All 
these compounds yield diazonium salts, which couple with 
naphthols and then sulphonic acids to form substantive dyes 
(Chap. LIX, B 2 ). 

Diphenyl may be regarded as monophenyl-benzene; the 
corresponding di- and triphenyl-benzenes are also known. 

p-Diphenyl-henzene, C6H4(C6H5)2, may be obtained by the 
action of sodium upon a mixture of ^-dibromo-benzene and 
bromo-benzene. It crystallizes in hat prisms, melts at 205 ®, 
and on oxidation yields diphenyl-monocarboxylic and tere- 
phthalic acids. 

When hydrochloric acid gas is led into acetophenone, CgHg- 
CO’CHg, a reaction analogous to the formation of mesitylene 
feom acetone (p. 402 ) ensues, and a-triphenyl-benzene, 
C6H3(C6H5)3 (rhombic plates), is formed. 


XXYIII. DIPHENYL-METHANE GEOUP 

Diphenyl-methane, CgHs-CHg'CeHg, is derived from methane 
by the replacement of two hydrogen atoms by two phenyl 
groups, and is thus closely related to phenyl-methane or toluene, 
CgHs’CHg. One important difierence is that when oxidized it 
cannot yield an acid containing the same number of carbon 
atoms since it does not contain a methyl group. It can be 
oxidized to the secondary alcohol benzhydrol, (C6H5)2CH*OH, 
or the ketone benzophenone, (CgH5)2CO. Compounds like 
diphenyl-ethane, (CgHglgCH-CHg, can yield acids. 

The various derivatives are obtained by substituting one 
or more of the twelve hydrogen atoms present in the diphenyl- 
methane molecule. If the substituent replaces any of the ten 
hydrogens directly attached to the benzene nuclei, a com- 
pound is formed which closely resembles the corresponding 
derivatives of benzene, e.g. C6H5-CH2-C6H4-NH2 closely re- 
sembles aniline. If, on the other hand, the substituent replaces 
a hydrogen atom of the methylene group, a compound with 
aliphatic properties is obtained, e.g. (GgH5)2CH'OH closely 
resembles a secondary aliphatic alcohol, 

( B 480 ) 
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m xiyul diphenyl-methai^'e group 

The method of numbering the carbon atoms in the diphenyl- 
methane molecule is usually as follows: 


Formation of diphenyl-methane and its derivatives. 

1. Diphenyl-methane is produced by the action of benzyl 
chloride upon benzene, in presence of zinc dust [Zincke, A., 159, 
374), or of aluminium chloride (Friedel and Crafts): 

CA-CH^Cl + CeH« == -hHCL 


The homologues of benzene, and also the phenols and 
tertiary amines, may be used instead of benzene itself. 

In an exactly analogous manner diphenyl-methane is ob- 
tained by the action of methylene chloride, CH 2 CI 2 , upon 
benzene in presence of aluminium chloride: 

CH,C1, + 2CeHe - CHs(CeH6)8 + 2HCL 

2. Diphenyl-methane hydrocarbons are formed by the action 
of the aliphatic aldehydes, e.g. acetaldehyde or formaldehyde, 
upon benzene, &c., in the presence of concentrated sulphuric 
acid {Boeder, B., 1873, 963). With formaldehyde diphenyl- 
methane, or with acetaldehyde diphenyl-ethane, is formed: 

CHs-CHO -l-2C6He - CH3*CH(CeHg)2 + H^O. 

The acetaldehyde and formaldehyde are employed here in 
the form of paraldehyde and methylal. Formaldehyde itself 
condenses with aniline to diamino-, and with dimethyl-aniline 
to tetramethyl-diamino-diphenyl-methane. When aromatic 
aldehydes are used, triphenyl-methane derivatives are formed 
(Chap. XXX). 

3, Aromatic alcohols react with benzene and sulphuric acid 
in an analogous manner (F. Meyer ) : 

CeHg-CH^-OH + CeHs = 

Similar reactions have also been brought about by means of 
ketones, aldehydo-acids, and keto-acids on the one hand, and 
phenol and dialkylated anilines on the other. 

Benzophenone may be regarded as a diphenyl-methane 
derivative (see p, 496). 
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Diphenyl-methane, (CgH 5 ) 2 CH 2 , is most conyemeiitly pre- 
pared from benzyl chloride, benzene, and aluminium chloride. 
It crystallizes in colourless needles of very low melting-point 
(27°), is readily soluble in alcohol and ether, has a pleasant 
odour of oranges, and distils unaltered at 262°. 

It yields nitro-, amino-, and hydroxy-derivatives. ^-Dia- 
xnino-diphenyl-methane, CH 2 {CeH 4 NH 2 ) 2 , is obtained by heat- 
ing methylene-aniline, CgHg-NiCHg, prepared from formalde- 
hyde and aniline, with aniline and an aniline salt. It crystal- 
lizes in lustrous silvery plates, melting at 87°, and may be used 
for the preparation of fuchsine. Bromine at a moderate tem- 
perature reacts with the hydrocarbon yielding diphenyl-bromo- 
methane, (CgH 5 ) 2 CHBr, and when this is heated with water to 
150°, it yields henzhydrol, diphmyhcarUnol, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 CH'OH, 
which can also be obtained from benzophenone and sodium 
amalgam,, or by Grignard^s synthesis from benzaldehyde and 
phenyl magnesium bromide (C. E., 1914, 158, 534). It crystal- 
lizes in glistening silky needles, melts at 68°, and as a secon- 
dary alcohol is readily oxidized to the corresponding ketone, 
benzophenone, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 CO. 

aa-Diphenyl-ethane, (CeHs) 2 CH*CH 3 (isomeric with dibenzyl, 
Chap. XXIX), is obtained by method of formation 2 (p. 546). 
It is a liquid, boils at 286°, and is oxidized to benzophenone 
by chromic acid. From it is derived; 

BenziHc acid, diphenyl-glycollic acid, (C6H5)2C(0H)-C02H, 
which is formed by a molecular transformation when benzil, 
CeHs-CO-CO-CgHs (p. 560; also Chap. XXXVIII), is fused with 
potash. It crystallizes in needles or prisms, dissolves in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid to a blood-red solution, and is reduced 
by hydriodic acid to diphenyl-acetic acid, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 CH*C 02 H 
(needles or plates), which may also be obtained synthetically 
from phenyl-brom-acetic acid, C 6 H 5 *CIIBr*C 02 H, benzene, 
and zinc dust, according to mode of formation 1, p. 646. 

Benzoyl-benzoic acids, benzophenone-carboxylio acids, 
CgH5*C0‘C6H4*C02H. Of these the o-acid (m.-pt. 127°) 
has been prepared synthetically by heating phthalic anhydride 
with benzene and aluminium chloride, "^en heated with 
phosphorus pentoxide, at 180°, it yields anthra-quinone, 
/CO. 

C 6 H 4 <^^^C 6 H 4 . This is a typical reaction and is used for 
preparing many anthracene derivatives. 
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CoH, 


Fluorene, diphenulene-methane, i /CH^, stands in the 

CeH/ 

same reiatioa to diplienyl-metiiane as carbazole (p. 543) does 
to diphenylamine; it is at the same time a diphenyl and a 
methane derivative. It is contained in coal-tar, and is pro- 
duced when diphenyl-methane is led through red-hot tubes 
(like diphenyl from benzene), and also by passing the vapour 
of diphenylene-ketone over red-hot zinc dust. It crystaihzes 
in colotirless plates with a violet fluorescence, melts at 113°, 
and boils at 295°. The corresponding ketone, diphenylene- 
ketone, CigHgiCO, which crystallizes in yellow prisms melting 
at 84°, is obtained by heating phenanthia-quinone with hme, 
and is converted into flnorenyl alcohol, (CgH 4 ) 2 :CH* 0 B[ (colour- 
less plates, m.-pt. 153°), by nascent hydrogen, and into di- 
phenyl-carboxylic acid, o-phenyl-benzoic acid, 06 H 5 *C 3 H 4 * 
COgH, by fusion with potash. 


XXIX. DIBENZYL 6E0UP 

This group comprises the compounds containing two ben- 
zene nuclei connected by a chain of two carbon atoms. 
Among the most important members are: Dibenzyl, 
CeHs-GHg'CHg’GgHg; stilbene, C 0 H 5 *CH : GH-CgH^ ; tolane, 
GeHg-C-C'CeHs; deoxybenzoin, CeHs'CHo-CO-GgHs; hydro- 
benzoin, C 6 H 5 -GH(OH)*GH(OH)-G 6 H 5 ; benW, GsHg-GHCOH)- 
CO-CeHs; benzfl, CeHs-CO-GO-GeHs. 

Dibenzyl is symmetrical diphenyl-ethane (for the unsym- 
metrical compound see p. 547), stilbene is s-diphenyl-ethylene, 
and tolane diphenyl-acetylene. 

All these compounds yield benzoic acid when oxidized. 

Dibenzyl is formed when benzyl chloride is treated with 
metallic sodium, or by the action of benzyl chloride on benzyl 
magnesium chloride. It is often met with as a by-product in 
Grignard's synthesis by means of benzyl magnesium chloride. 
It is isomeric with itolyl and with tolyl-phenyl-methane; 
it c^stallizes in needles or small plates, melts at 52°, and 
sublimes unchanged. 

Stilbene, s-diphenyl-ethylene, forms monoclinic plates or 
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prisms, melts at 125®, and also boils witbont decomposition. It 
may be prepared by tbe action of sodium upon benzal cMoride, 
or by heating deoxybenzoin with sodium ethoxide, or best 
by the action of benzyl magnesium chloride on benzalde- 
hyde, and possesses the full character of an olefine, giving, for 
instance, a dibromide, CgHg-CHBr-CHBr-CgHg, with bro- 
mine, and being converted into dibenzyl by hydriodic acid. 
p-Diamino-stilbene, Ci 4 H;^p(NH 2 ) 2 , and its disulphonic acid 
(obtained by reducing p-nitro-toluene or its sulphonic acid in 
alkaline solution) are, like benzidine, mother substances of 
‘‘ substantive dyes (Chap. LIX, B2). Stilbene should exist 
in two stereo-isomeric modifiications, the ordinary stilbene 
melting at 125° is usually regarded as the trans compound 


^ ^ An isomeride — the cis compound has been described 
Ph-C*H ^ 

by Otto and Stqffel (B., 1897, 1799). Just as ethylene bromide 
yields acetylene when boiled with alcoholic potash, so stilbene 
dibromide yields tolane, which crystallizes in prisms or plates, 
melting at 60°. It may also be prepared by the following 
series of reactions: 


CeH5‘GH .* CCIC.-E^ C.B.-C • 

Phosphorus pentachloride Alcoholic potash 


Tolane corresponds with acetylene in its properties in so far 
that it combines with chlorine to a dichloride and a tetra- 
chloride; but it does not yield metallic derivatives, since it 
contains no acetylene hydrogen ” (p. 55). 

When stilbene dibromide is treated with silver acetate, two 
di-acetates are formed; and when these are hydrolysed by 
alcoholic ammonia, two isomeric substances of the composition, 
C 6 H 5 *CH( 0 H)*CH( 0 H)'C 6 H 5 , hydrobenzoin and iso-hydro- 
benzoin QT s-difTienyl-glycoly are produced. Both compounds 
are also formed by the action of sodium amalgam upon oil of 
bitter almonds. The former crystallizes in rhombic plates, 
melting at 138°, and the latter in four-sided prisms, melting 
at 119°, and is the more soluble of the two. The two com- 
pounds are stereo-isomeric in the same manner as meso-tartaric 
and racemic acid, and Erlenmeyer, Junr., has been able to re- 
solve hydrobenzoin, which corresponds with racemic acid, into 
two optically active components, by separating two different 
Muds of hemihedral crystals (A., 198, 115, 191; B., 1897, 
1531). 
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The compounds benzoin, benzfl, and deo^beMoin, which 
have already been mentioned, are closely rdated to 
Xr as theii formulae show, and can also be prepared from 
benza’ldehyde. When the aldehyde is boiled with an alcohohc 
soSon of potassium cyanide it polymerizes,* yieldmg benzom, 

2C,H5-CH : 0 “ C8H5-CH(0H)-C0-C8H5. 

This is often termed the acyloin condensation, and is cliarac- 
teristic of many aromatic aldehydes and of furaWehyde 
a A C S. 1932,3302; 1933,1228). Benzom fonp ghste^g 
msms, ’m.-pt. 134°; nascent hydrogen reduces it to hydro- 
benzo-m, from which it can also be obtained by oxidation. 
It reduces Fehling’s solution even at the ordmary temperature, 

C^Hs-CO-CO-CeHs, is obtained by oxi^ing ben- 
zoin with nitric acid. It crystaUizes m large six-sided prisms, 
melting at 95°. It is oxidized to benzoic acid by dnonuo 
anhydride, and reduced by nascent hydrogen— according to 
the conditions — either to benzom or to deoxybenzom, 

C.Hs-CO-CO-CeHs + 2H - - CeH5-CH(OH)-CO-C6H5 
* ® Benzoin 

C«H5°C0-C0-C«H5 + 4H • - CsHg-CHg-CO-CeHs + HgO. 

® ° Deoxybenzoin 

It reacts with hydroxylamine to produce: , 

Benzil-monoxime, C8H5'CO-C(:N^H)-C6H5, and ben^- 
dioxime, C,H5-C(--N-OH)-G(:N-OH)-C8H5, wbch exist m the 

following stereo-isomeric modifications (HantzscA and 

B., 1889, 11; 1904, 4295; Ihttnch, %h,d. 1891, 32b7). 

Monoximes: 

a. M.-pt. 134°, p. M.-pt. 113°. 

Dioximes: 

a. M.-pt. 237°, j8. M.-pt. 207°, y. M.-pt. 163°, 
and possibly a fourth form. 

For discussion on configurations see Chap. L, Cl. 

Deoxybenzoin, CA-CH,-CO-CA ^ If §« 
melting at 55°, and may be sublimed or distiUed unchanged. 
It can be prepared by the action of benzene and alumimum 

• Foi mtdiumsm c£. Ckalanay and Knoevenagel B., 1892, 296; Lapmorth, 
I. C. S., 1903, 1004. 
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chloride upon phenyl-acetyl chloride, C6H5*CH2-CO-Cl, and 
hence its constitution, and yields di-benzyl with hydriodio 
acid. Deoxybenzoin can also be prepared from benzil and 
benzoin (B., 1892 , 1728 ). One of its methylene hydrogen atoms 
is readily replaceable by alkyl, just as in acetoacetic ester. 
The radical, CH(CeH5)*CO-C6H5, is termed ‘‘ desyl 

Benzilie acid, {C 6 H 5 ) 2 C( 0 H)*C 02 H (p. 547 ), is formed when 
benzil is heated with alcoholic potash, by a peculiar molecular 
transformation similar to that by which pinacoline is formed 
(cf. Chap. XXXVIII). 

Compounds closely related to the dibenzyl group are those 
which contain two benzene nuclei united by a chain of more 
than two carbon atoms, e.g. ay-diphenyl propane, and also 
those compounds containing three or more benzene nuclei 
united by a chain of carbon atoms, e.g. triphenyl-ethane, tetra- 
phenyl-ethane, &c. 


XXX. TRIPHENYL-METHAXB GROUP 

Triphenyl-methane, CH(C6H5)3, is the parent compound of 
the group, homologues are tolyl-diphenyl-methane, (C6H5)2CH* 
C6H4-CH3, ditolyl-phenyl-methane, C6H5-CH(C3B[4*CH3)2, &c. 

These hydrocarbons are of especial interest as being the 
mother substances of an extensive series of dyes; the amino-, 
hydroxy-, and carboxy-derivatives of triphenyl-methane are 
the leuco-bases obtained from such dyes as rosaniline, aurine, 
malachite green, &c. 

Their formation is effected in a manner analogous to that of 
the diphenyl-methane derivatives, i.e. by the aid of zinc dust 
or aluminium chloride when chlorine compounds are used, or 
by the aid of phosphoric anhydride when oxygen compounds 
are employed. 

Thus, triphenyl-methane may be obtained (a) from benzal 
chloride and benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride, 

CeHs-CHCl^ + 2C6He = CHCCeHsla + 2HC1, 

or from benzaldehyde, benzene, and zinc chloride; ( 6 ) from 
chloroform and benzene in presence of aluminium chloride, 

SCeHs + CHa, = CHCCA), + 3Ha; 
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(c) from benzhydrol and benzene in the presence of plios- 
ptoric anhydride, 

(CeH,)8CH-OH + = {CeH,hCH-(CA) + H*0. 

Derivatives of tripiienyl-methane may be oLtiiined by 
similar methods, e.g. the leuco-base of bitter-almond-oil green, 
tetramethyhdiamino-triphenyl-methane may be prepared by 
the condensation of benzaldehyde and dimethyl-aniline: 

CeH^-CHO + 2C,H,*X{CH3)^ - CeH^-CH : [CeH.-HtCHshh + H,0. 

When other amines or even phenols are used, a series of 
allied compounds (which are often dyes) is obtained, the sepa- 
ration of water being facilitated by the addition of zinc chlo- 
ride, concentrated sulphiiric acid, or anhydrous oxalic acid. 

Triphenyl-methane, CH(CgH 5)3 {EeJcuU and Franchimoni), 
may be prepared from chloroform and benzene by the Friedd- 
Crafls reaction (cf. A., 194, 152), diphenyl-methane being 
produced at the same time; also by eliminating the amino- 
groups from p-leucaniline, Ci 9 Hi 3 (NH 2 ) 3 , and most readily by 
reducing triphenyl-carbinol with zinc dust and acetic acid. It 
crystallizes in colourless prisms, m.-pt. 93°, b.-pt. 359°, and dis- 
solves readily in hot alcohol, ether, or benzene. 

Like many of its derivatives it crystallizes with 1 Mol. CgH^. 
With a carbon disulphide solution of bromine it yields tri- 
phenyl-methyl bromide, (C 6 H 5 ) 3 *CBr, which, when boiled with 
water, yields triphenyl-carbinol, (CgHgjgC-OH. This crystallizes 
in glistening prisms, melts at 159°, and can be sublimed un- 
changed; it may also be prepared directly by oxidizing a 
solution of triphenyl-methane in glacial acetic acid with 
chromic acid, or synthetically by the action of Grignard^s 
phenyl magnesium bromide on benzophenone or ethyl ben- 

(CeH5)aCO ^ (CeH5)3C-OMgBr 

A number of homologous and substituted triphenyl-carbinols 
have been prepared by this last method {Soubm, B., 1903, 3087), 
and also by the reaction between an amino-arylketone, sodium 
and an aryl halide, the sodium first forming a compound of the 
type Eg-CNa'ONa, which reacts with the arylhalide yielding 
Eg-CR^-ONa {Rodd and Idnch, J. A. C. S., 1927, 2174). 

Triphenyl-methylamine, CPhg-lSrHa (^*5 19^2, 2910), re- 
sembles the carbinol in the rea^ness with which the NHg can 
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be replaced, e.g. with ethyl alcohol the hTHg is replaced by OEt. 

Fuming nitric acid converts triphenyl-methane into trinitro- 
triphenyl-metiiane, (CgH4-N02)3-CH (yellow scales), which 
can then be oxidized by chromic acid to trinitro-tripbenyl- 
oarbinol, (C6H4*NO2)3C-0H. The latter gives para-rosaniline, 
(CgH4*]SrH2)3C*OH, when reduced with zinc dust and glacial 
acetic acid. 

Homologous with triphenyl-methane are the tolyl-dipbenyl- 
methanes, (C6H5)2CH-C3H4*CH3. From these also dyes are 
derived, especially from m-tolyl-diphenyl-methane (in which 
the CH3 occupies the meta-position with regard to the methane 
carbon atom), which can be prepared by diazotizing ordinary 
leucaniline; it crystallizes in small prisms and melts at 59 * 5 ^. 

TRIPHENYL-METHAETE DYES 

The entrance of three amino- or hydroxy-groups converts 
tfiphenyl-methane and its homologues into the leuco-com- 
pounds of dyes, some of which latter are of great value. Two 
amino-groups suffice for the full development of the dye 
character only when the amino-hydrogen atoms are replaced 
by alkyl radicals, one amino-group being insufficient for this 
(see under jj-amino-triphenyl-methane) . 

The following are the chief groups of triphenyl-methane 
dyes: 

1. Those derived from diamino-triphenyl-methane. The 
malachite-green group. 

2 . Those derived from triamino-triphenyl-methane. The 
rosamline group. 

3 . Those derived from trihydroxy-triphenyl-methane. The 
amine group. 

4 . Those derived from triphenyl-methane-carboxylic acid. 
The eosin group. 

Leuco-bases or leuco-compounds of dyes (Chap. XXII, E.) 
are the colourless compounds formed by the reduction of the 
dyes, usually by the addition of two atoms of hydrogen. 
Whm oxidized they are converted back into the dyes. 

All the dyes- of the triphenyl-methane group, and also 
indigo, methylene blue, safranine, &c., are capable of yielding 
such leuco-compounds, generally on reduction with zinc and 
hydrochloric acid, stannous chloride, or ammonium sulphide. 

( B 4a0 ) 19 • 
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The oxidation of the leuco-compounds is often qtiicHy 
effected by the oxygen of the air (e,g. in the cases of indigo 
white and" of ieuco-methylene blue); in the triphenyl-methane 
group it is slower and frequently more complicated. Leuco- 
malachite green is readily oxidized to the corresponding 
colour-base when treated with lead peroxide in acid solution, 
and leucaniline when warmed with chloranil in alcoholic 
solution, or when its hydrochloride is heated either alone or 
with a concentrated solution of arsenic acid, or with metallic 
hydroxides such as ferric hydroxide. 

The leuco-bases of the triphenyl-methane dyes are deriva- 
tives of triphenyl-methane or its homologues, the corresponding 
dye-bases obtained by oxidizing the leuco-bases are derivatives 
of triphenyl-carbinol or its homolo^es, and the dyes them- 
selves are salts obtained by the elimination of water from the 
dye-base and an acid. The relationships between the three 
groups of compounds — leuco-base, dye-base, and dyes — are in- 
dicated in the following scheme: 

oxidized acid 

Leuco-base ^ dye-base dye. 
reduced allsali 


As an example : 

CH(CeH4-NH2)3 


1, AMINO- AND DIAMINO- TRIPHENYL-METHANE GROUP 

p-Ammo-triphenyl-methane can be synthesized either by 
the condensation of p-nitro-benzaldehyde with benzene and 
subsequent reduction, or from benzhydrol and aniline. It 
forms large prisms, and melts at 84°. The corresponding car- 
hinol is colourless and with acids yields red salts, but these 
cannot dye animal fibres. (Of., however, B., 1913, 70.) 

^ : p-Diamino-triphenyl-methane, C 6 H 5 ’CH(CgH 4 *]!OT 2 ) 2 , is 
prepared by the action of zinc chloride or of fuming hydro- 
chloric acid upon a mixture of benzaldehyde and aniline 
sulphate or chloride: 

CeHs-CHO + 2C6H5NH3 - C,Hs-CH(CeH4*NH3h + H^O, 

It crystallizes in prisms, and the colourless salts yield an 


^(CgH4‘NH2)j 
0H-C(C6H4-NH2)3 c/ 

O + HCli ^OeH^NH-HGL 

-H^OL 
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unstable bine-violet dye, benzal violet, when oxidized. Me- 
thylation converts the base into: 

Tetramethyl-di-j?-ajmno-triphenyl-methane, leuco-malachite 
ffrem, C 6 H 5 -CH[C 6 H 4 -N(CH 3 ) 2 ] 2 , which is prepared on the 
technical scale by heating benzaldehyde and dimethyl-aniline 
with zinc chloride or concentrated sulphuric acid (0. Fischer, A., 
206 , 103). It forms colourless plates or prisms. As a diacid 
base it yields colourless salts, which are slowly converted by 
the air, but immediately by other oxidizing agents, such as 
lead dioxide and sulphuric acid, into the salts of tetramethyl- 
diamino-triphenyl-carbinol, C 6 H 5 -C(OH) [C 6 H 4 N(CH 3 ) 2 ] 2 . The 
free base is obtained by precipitating the salts with alkali. 
It crystallizes in colourless needles, and dissolves in cold acid 
to a colourless solution; upon warming, however, the intense 
green coloration of the salts is produced (see p. 557). 

The double salt with zinc chloride, (C23H25N2C1)3, 2 ZnCl 2 , 
2 H 2 O, or the oxalate, (C 23 H^N 2 ) 2 , 3 H 2 C 2 O 4 , of this base is the 
valuable dye Mtter-aWond-oil green, malachite green or Yictoria 
green, which forms green plates, readily soluble in water. This 
can also be prepared directly by heating benzo-trichloride with 
dimethyl-amline and zinc chloride (Doehner), Brilliant green 
is the tetraethyl compound. The sulphonic acid of the diethyl- 
dibenzyl-diamino-triphenyl-carbinol is acid green. 

The fastness of all these dyes is improved by the introduc- 
tion of an ortho-chlorine atom. Sulphonic acids derived from 
these chloro-compounds are the night green. A., patent green, 
A. G. L., and briUiani milling green of commerce. 


2, ROSAKELINE GROUP 

Puchsine or magenta was first obtained in 1856 by Natanson, 
who noticed the formation of a red substance, in addition to 
that of aniline hydrochloride and ethylene-aniline, when ethy- 
lene chloride was allowed to act upon aniline at a temperature 
of 200° (A., 98 , 297). It was prepared shortly afterwards by A. 
W, Hofmann, by the action of carbon tetrachloride upon aniline, 
and was first manufactured on the technical scale in 1859. Hof- 
mann* s scientific researches on this subject date from 1861. 
The chemical constitution was made clear by Emil and Otto 
Fischer (1878). 

The rosaniline dyes are derived partly from triphenyl- 
methane and partly from w-tolyl-diphenyl-methane; in the 
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former case they are often designated para-componnds (e.g. 
“ para-rosaniline because it is prepared from aniline and para- 
tolaidine; ** para-rosolic acid 

Fara-leucaniime, trianmio-tripkenyl-Tnethane^ CH(CgH4*NH2)3, 
and leucaniiine, triamino-dipJienyhtolyl-methane, GHg'CgHg 
(NH2)-CH(C6H4*NH2)2, are formed by the reduction of the 
corresponding trinitro-compounds and also of the correspond- 
ing dye-bases, para-rosaniline and rosaniline; the first named 
also by the reduction of p-nitro-diamino-triphenyl-methane. 
The free letico-bases are precipitated by ammonia from solu- 
tions of their salts as white or reddish flocculent masses, and 
crystallize in colourless needles or plates; they melt at 203 ° 
and 100 ° respectively. As bases they form colourless crystalline 
salts. 

Para-rosaniline, OH'C{C6H4]SrH2)3, and rosaniline, OH- 




, are the bases of the magenta dyes. They 


are obtained by precipitating solutions of their salts with 
alkalis, and crystallize from hot water or alcohol in colourless 
needles or plates, which become red in the air. Both are tri- 
acid bases, stronger than ammonia. As they yield tri-diazonium 
salts on treatment with nitrous acid, they must contain three 
primary amino-groups. The diazonium compounds readily 
yield the corresponding hydroxylic dyes, aurine and rosolio 
acid (this Chap., 3 ), when boiled with water. 

Constitution. — The relations between the rosanilines and tri- 


phenyl-methane were made clear by Emil and Otto Fischer, who 
transformed leucaniiine into diphenyl-tolyl-methane by diazo- 
tizing and decomposing with alcohol. In a similar manner, 
para-leucaniline was converted into triphenyl-methane. The 
two leuco-bases are, therefore, undoubtedly triamino-deriva- 
tives of diphenyl-^-tolyl-methane and of triphenyhmethane 
respectively. The dye-bases, which differ fiom the leuco- 
bases by one atom of oxygen, are the corresponding carbinol 
derivatives, i.e. rosanilme is triamino-diphenyl-p-tolyl car- 
binol, and para-rosaniline triamino-triphenyl-carbinol. 

That the three amino-groups are distributed equally among 
the three benzene nuclei is clear from the synthesis of para- 
leucaniline by means of j?-nitro-benzaldehyde. j?-Nitro- 
benzaldehyde, aniline, and sulphuric acid yield p-nitro- 
diamino-triphenyl-methane, N02*CgH4*CH(CgH4*NH2)2, which, 
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when reduced, yields para-leucaniline. We have, therefore, the 
foUowing formulse: 


/CeB[4*NH2 

CHeCeH4*NH2 

XCeH^-ISrHa 

Para-leucaniline 


C(OH)fCsH4-NH2 

\CeH3(CH3)*NH2 

Rosaniiine 


It can be shown that each amino-group occupies the op- 
position with respect to the methane carbon atom. Diamino- 
triphenyl-methane can be synthesized from benzaldehyde and 
aniline in the presence of a dehydrating agent. When diazo- 
tized and warmed with water, the corresponding dihydroxy- 
triphenyl-methane is formed, and this, when fused with 
potash, yields p-dihydroxy-benzophenone: 

C6H5*CH(CeH4NH2)2 GeH5-CH(CeH4-OH)2 CO(C6H4-OH)2. 

In this last compound the ^-positions of the hydroxy-groups 
have been established, and hence the original amino-groups 
must also have occupied the p-positions, uiess intramolecular 
rearrangement has occurred. 

When p-nitro-benzaldehyde is condensed with aniline, p- 
nitro-diamino-triphenyl-methane is formed, and the nitro- 
group must be in the p-position, and by analogy with the pre- 
vious reaction the two amino-groups are also in p-positions, 
and as this compound on reduction yields para-leucaniline it 
follows that all three amino-groups occupy p-positions — a 
conclusion which is supported by the fact that para-leucaniline 
can also be transformed into p-dihydroxy-benzophenone. 

The salts of rosaniiine and para-rosaniline, fuchsine or 
magenta, C20H20N3CI, rosaniiine nitrate, C2oH2oN3(N03), ros- 
aniiine acetate, C2oH2oN3{C2H302), para-fuchsme, Ci^HigNgCl, 
&c., are the actual dyes. Wliile they possess a magnificent 
magenta-red colour in solution, and have intense colouring 
power (dyeing wool and silk without a mordant), their crystals 
are of a brilliant metallic green with cantharides lustre, i.e. of 
nearly the complementary colour. They are fairly soluble in 
hot water and alcohol. 

In the formation of the salts, water is eliminated: 

C(0H)(C3H4-NH2)3 + HCl - HCl + H^O. 

In the dyes there is therefore present a peculiar nitrogen- 
carbon linlnng (see Formula I), which is reminiscent of the 
older quinone formula; but the simpler constitution (Formula 
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II), wLieh corresponds witi the newer quinone formnla, is now 
more generally accepted, and is usually termed the quinonoid 
formula: 


(1) 

/CA-NH. 

I ^CeH^-NH, HCl 


( 11 ) 


{Fischer) 


or 

HCl 

(Ntetzki) 

Para-rosaniline chloride 


C(CeH,NH,), 

ra^ci 


An analogous separation of water is also observed in the 
formation of salts of the, malachite green base, but this only 
takes place upon warming, as is proved by the fact that it 
dissolves without colour in cold acids, and that the intense 
coloration of the salts iBbrst becomes apparent after warming 
the solution. 

In addition to the above salts there also exist acid ones, 
e.g. C 20 H 20 N 3 CI + 3HC1 (which yields a yellow-brown solution, 
not a magenta-coloured one) ; these dissociate into the neutral 
salts and free acid upon the addition of much water. The 
formation of such acid salts is readily accounted for by the 
quinonoid formula. 

Assuming the quinonoid structure II for para-fuchsine, then 
the conversion into para-rosaniline under the influence of 
alkalis should be preceded by the formation of* an unstable 
quaternary ammonium hydroxide, which becomes transformed 
into the carbinol compound, para-rosaniline: 


C(CANH,), 

/\ 


C(CeH,3ra,), 

/\ 


HO-9(CeH4NH2), 


\/ 

NH2CI 

Para-fuchsine 


\/ 


NHa 

Para-rosaniline 


Hantzsch and Osswald, by means of electrical conductivity 
determinations (B., 1900, 278), have been able to indicate 
the presence of such an ammonium derivative in the solution 
which is formed when the dye is brought into contact with an 
equivalent of alkali. This compound is coloured in contra- 
distinction to the carbinol base, is very strongly basic and 
therefore strongly ionized, and is gradually transformed into 
the insoluble carbinol base, Para-rosaniline and the dye-bases 
generally are pseudo-bases corresponding in many respects 
with the pseudo-acids (p. 425). 
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Formerly m the mamifacttire of magenta, a mixture of ani- 
line with o- and y>“toluidine was oxidized by syrupy arsenic 
acid, stannic chloride or mercuric chloride or nitrate, &c.; in 
the modem method, a mixture of nitro-benzene with aniline 
and toluidine is heated with iron filings and hydrochloric 
acid {Goupier), Nitro-toluene may also be employed instead 
of nitro-benzene. If o-toluidine is present in the mixture of 
aniline and ^-toluidine to be oxidixed, rosaniline is formed, 
and if it is absent, para-rosaniline. When pure aniline is oxid- 
ized alone, it juelds no fuchsine at all, but products of the 
nature of induhn. This is explained by the fact that for the 
formation of fuchsine a carbon atom is required which shall 
serve to link the benzene nuclei together, a so-called '' methane- 
carbon ” ; in the action of carbon tetrachloride upon aniline, 
this carbon originates from the tetrachloride, and in the oxi- 
dation of a mixture of aniline and p-toluidine, from the methyl 
group of the latter, as is shown in the following scheme: 

+ 2CsH5NHa 

^CeH^INHaCI. 

Para-rosaniline and rosaniline are also formed by heating p- 
diamino-diphenyl-methane (p. 547) with aniline and o-toluidine 
respectively, in presence of an oxidizing agent (B., 1892, 302). 

"^en rosaniline is heated with hydrochloric or hydriodic 
acid to 200°, it is split up into aniline and toluidines; when 
superheated with water, para-rosaniline yields p-dihydroxy- 
benzophenone, ammonia, and phenol. When boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, rosaniline breaks up into p-diamino-benzo- 
phenone and o-toluidine. A solution of fuchsine is decolorized 
by sulphurous acid, an additive-product, fuchsine-sulphurous 
acid, being formed. This solution, Schiff's reagent, is a delicate 
reagent for aldehydes, which colour it violet-red (see p. 150). 

Formaldehyde and o-toluidine yield methylene -o-toluidine, 
CH 2 :N-C 6 H 4 -CH 3 , which condenses with o-toluidine and its 
hydrochloride, yielding diamino-o-tritolylmethane, which can 
be oxidized to the dye new magenta. 

1. Methylated rosanilines {HofTnann, Lauth). — The red 
colour of para-rosaniline and of rosaniline is changed into 
violet by the entrance of methyl or ethyl groups, the intensity 
of the latter colour increasing with an increasing number of 
these groups. The salts of hexamethyl-para-rosaniline have 
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a magnificent blnish- violet shade. In the manufacture of these 
“ methyl-violets ” one may either (1) methylate rosaniline (by 
means of CH 3 CI or CH 3 I); or (2) oxidize, instead of aniline, 
a methylated aniline such as dimethyl-aniline by means of 
cupric salts, whereby para-rosaniline derivatives result; or 
(3) allow phosgene to act upon dimethyl-aniline (or the latter 
to act upon the tetramethyl-diamino-benzophenone first pro- 
duced) : 

COClj -f SCeHg-NCCHsls =« C(OH)[CeH4*N(CH3)j3 + 2HCL 


In the last case hexamethyl-violet, termed crystal violet” 
on account of the beauty of its crystals, is formed, while the 
methyi-vioiets prepared by methods (1) and (2) are mixtures of 
hexa-, penta-, and tetramethyl-rosanilines and are amorphous. 

The hydrochloride of the hexamethyl dye has the consti- 
tution: 


C{ or 

|NCeH,-N(CH3)3‘Cl 


^^[CeH4-N(CH3)j3 

'^c,h,:n(ch3)^-ci. 


An interesting synthesis of this compound is by the action of 
the magnesium derivative of ^-bromo-dimethyl-aniline on 
tetramethyl-diamino-benzophenone and subsequent treatment 
with hydrochloric acid (cl Synthesis of Tertiary Alcohols, 
p. 141). 

The hexamethyl-carbinol no longer contains an amino- 
hydrogen atom, in consequence of which any further methyl 
chloride or iodide cannot effect an exchange of hydrogen for 
alkyl, but can only form an additive compound, a quaternary 
ammonium salt. Such addition causes a change of colour from 
violet to green; thus the compound 

.CeH4-X(CH3)3 

(CH3)2XGi:CeH4:C< 

\0«H4-XC1(CH3)3 


is the dye methyl green or light green. Ethyl green (ethyl- 
hexamethyl rosaniline) is formed by the action of ethyl bro- 
mide on methyl violet. 

Yaxions ethyl violets are known corresponding with the 
methyl violets. The hexa-substituted rosanilines, which contain 
benzyl as well as methyl ox ethyl groups, are similar to crystal 
violet; their sulphonic acids form useful dyes, e.g. acid violet* 
2. Phenylated rosamlmes. By the successive entrance of 
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phenyl-groups into rosaniline, there are formed in the first 
instance violet dyes, which change to blue when three phenyl 
groups have entered. Triphenyl-fuchsine or aniline blue ” 
is a beautiM blue dye, insoluble in water but soluble in alcohol. 
It is prepared by heating rosaniline with aniline in presence 
of benzoic acid, when ammonia is eliminated; or by the 
oxidation of phenylated aniline, i.e. diphenylamine, e.g. by 
means of oxalic acid. The latter supplies the “ methane 
carbon atom ”, and the beautiful diphenylamine blue ” or 
spirit blue which is formed is a para-rosaniline derivative. 
Formaldehyde can also supply the methane carbon atom. 

Dyes insoluble in water are converted into soluble sulphonio 
acids. Such acids are Nicholson’s blue, water blue, and light 
blue. Patent blue, new patent blue, are disulphonic acids. 

3 . TRIiaTDROXY-TRIPHENYL-JtlETHANE, CH(C6H4-OH)3 
OR THE AURINE GROUP 

The hydroxy-analogues of para-rosaniline and rosaniline are 
auime, C 10 H 14 O 3 , and rosoiic acid, : 

or (OH-CeH^)^^ : CeH* : 0. 

I 1 Aurine 

They are acid (phenol dyes) not basic dyes and are of far 
less value than the basic dyes already described. They are 
formed when the diazonium derivatives of para-rosaniline or 
rosaniline are boiled with water {Caro and Wanhlyny 1866) : 

0H-C{C6H4N2S04H)3 + SHgO = 0 H-C(C 6 H 4 - 0 H )3 + 3N2 + 3H2SO4; 

0H*C(C6H4*0H)3 = (0H-CeH4)2C:CeH4:0 + h^o. 

The primary product, carbinol, is incapable of existence, and 
loses water. The constitutional formulae follow from this close 
relation to the rosanilines. 

Aurine is also obtained by heating phenol with oxalic and 
sulphuric acids to 130°-*150° (Kolhe and Schmitt^ 1859), the 
oxalic acid yielding the “ methane carbon atom ” ; rosoiic acid 
results in an analogous manner from a mixture of phenol and 
cresol with arsenic and sulphuric acids. Phenol by itself yields 
uo rosoiic acid upon oxidation. 

Aurine and rosoiic acid crystallize in beautiful green needles 
or prisms with a metallic lustre, dissolve in alkalis with a 
magenta red colour, and are thrown down again from this 
solution by acids. The alkaline salts are decidedly unstable, 
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aurine being but a weak phenol ; at the same time it possesses 
a slightly basic character. An ammonium salt is known 
which crystallizes in dark-red needles with a blue lustre. 
Upon reduction there are formed the leuco-compounds leu- 
eaurine, CH(C6H4*OH)3, and leuco-rosolic acid, OH'OeHgMe* 
CH(C6H4*0H)2, both of which crystallize in colourless needles 
of phenolic character. Superheating with water transforms 
aurine into p-dihydroxy-benzophenone, CO(C6H4*OH)2, and 
phenol; superheating with ammonia, into para-rosaniline. 

Chrome violet, prepared from formaldehyde, salicylic acid, 
and sulphuric acid, is sodium aurine-tricarboxylate. 


4. TRIPHENYL-METHAKE-CARBOXYLIC ACID, OR THE 
EOSIN GROUP 


Triphenyl-methane-carhoxylic acid, CH(CgH5)2(C6H4*C02H), 
obtained by the reduction of phthalophenone (see below), crys- 
tallizes in colourless needles melting at 162 ° and yields tri- 
phenyi-methane by the elimination of carbon dioxide. 

Triphenyl-carbinol-o-carhoxylic acid, OH-C(CgH5)2(C6H4* 
COgH). The anhydride of this acid, phthalophenone, obtained 
by heating phthalyl chloride with benzene and aluminium 
chloride, forms plates, melting at 115 °. The acid itself is in- 
capable of existence, but its salts are obtained by dissolving 
the anhydride in alkalis. Phthalophenone is on the one hand 
a triphenyl-methane derivative and on the other a derivative 
of phthaiic acid ; in accordance with the constitutional formula : 


> 0 , 


yCeH,), 


it is to be regarded as diphenyl-phthalide (Phthalide, Chap, 
XXVI, A 4 ). 

The hydroxy- and amino -derivatives of phthalophenone are 
important dyes. The hydroxy compounds are prepared by the 
action of phenols upon phthaiic anhydride, and are termed 
Phthaleins. Phenol and resorcinol, for example, 3deld the com- 
pounds: 

I. 


Fluorescein 


CeH,< 


.C(CeHi-0H)5. 


GO 


yC,H3(0H)\Q 
and C^eHaCOH)/^ 
|\C,H,-C0\^ 


Phenol-phthalein 



phenol-phthaleEnt 




— 'CeH,-0 __ /CeHa/ 

II. COa-CaH^ and COa-CaH^ C< >0 


Free phenolplitlialem, which, is colourless, has the lactoae 
structure I. The acid solutions are also colourless, whereas 
the dialkali salts are intensely coloured, and the divalent anion 
undoubtedly has the quinonoid structure II. Phenoiphthalem 
is used as an indicator in acidimetry, the change in colour 
occurring at 84. 

A large excess of alkali transforms the coloured salts into 
colourless ones, probably C 02 N‘a*C 6 H 4 *C( 0 H)(C 6 H 4 - 0 ]Sra) 2 . 

Sulphonephthaleins are analogous derivatives of the o-sul- 


phonic acid, e.g. 


<0 >“• 


which is used as an indicator. The bivalent ion formed at pn 
7-9 is deep red. 

In the case of fluorescein a molecule of water is split oS 
from two hydroxyls of the two resorcinol residues. Phthaleins 
as hydioxy-phthalophenones are converted by reduction into 
the hydroxy-derivatives of triphenyl-methane-carboxylic acid, 
which are termed Phthalines ; e.g. phenolphthalein into 
dihydroxy-triphenyl-methane-carboxylic acid (i.e. phenol- 
.(CeH4-0H)2 

phthaline), CH^ . The phthalines are colourless, 

N3eH4-002H 

and are to be looked upon as leuco-compounds of the 
phthaleins. The phthaleins include many dyes which are of 
technical value, e.g. the eosins (Caro, Baeyer, 1871). 

Phenol-pMhalein is prepared by heating phthahc anhydride 
with phenol and sulphuric acid, or better, stannic chloride (or 
oxalic acid), to 115°-120®. It may also be obtained by nitrating 
diphenyl-phthalide, reducing the two substituting nitro-groups, 
and replacing the amino-groups thus formed by hydroxyl in 
the usual manner. It crystallizes from alcohol in colourless 
crusts; is nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves in dilute 
alkalis with a beautiful red colour which vanishes again on 
neutralization with acids; it is thus a valuable indicator. 
With very concentrated alkalis phenol-phthalein yields colour- 
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less solutions (cf. p. 56 : 5 ). A colourless and a red ethyl derivative 
are known corresponding with the ketone and quinone struc- 
tures. The p-positions of the two hydroxy-groups have been 
proved by conversion into |>-dihTdroxy-beiizo]>henone. It 
yields a ^-acetyl derivative melting at 143° and an oxime 
melting at 212°. It is reduced by potash and zinc dust to 
phenol-phthaline (colourless needles), which dissolves in 
alkali to a colourless solution, but is readily reoxidized in tins 
solution to phenol-phthalexn. When treated with magnesium 
methyl iodide it does not show the presence of active hydrogen 
atoms, whereas fluorescein contains two active hydrogen 
atoms (G., 1912 , 42 , ii, 204 ). 

Eluorane, C20H12G3, is formed as a by-product in the phenoi- 
phthaiein melt, and is the mother substance of fluorescein, 
and like pyrone can give rise to oxonium salts. The whole 
group of dyes is often known as the Pyronine group. 


Pluorane, 


Fluorescein, DUiydroxu-Jiuoram or resorcinol-phfhalemt 
C20H12O5 -r H2O, is prepared by heating phthalic anhydride 
and resorcinol at 200 °. It forms a dark-red crystalline powder, 
and dissolves in alcohol with a yellow-red colour, and in 
alkalis with a red colour and splendid green fluorescence. 
It is reducible to the phthaline “ Fluorescin ”, and with 
bromine yields red crystals of tetrabromo-fluorescein, the 
potassium salt of which, C2oHgBr405K2, is the magnificent 
eosin. Fluorescing dyes are likewise formed in an analo- 
gous manner from all the derivatives of 1 : S-dihydroxy- 
benzene, in which position 5 is unoccupied, and the reaction 
is often made use of on the one hand for testing for m-dihy- 
droxy-derivatives, and on the other for phthahe anhydride 
or succinic anhydride. 

Instead of phthalic acid itself, chlorinated or brominated, 
&c., phthalic acids may be employed, so that, by gradually 
increasing the amount of halogen present, a whole series of 
yellow-red to violet-red eosins can be prepared, e.g. tetrabromo- 
di-iodo-eosin; these are known under the names of Erythrosin, 
Eose de Bengale, Phloxin, &o. It is worthy of note that many 
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other dibasic acids (e.g. succinic) and also benzoic acid are 
capable of yielding fluorescing compounds. GaUein, C^oHigO^, 
is the dye obtained from pyxogallol and phthalio anhydride. 

The rbodamines are dyes closely allied to fluorescein. They 
are obtained by the condensation of phthalio anhydride and 
p-alkyiated-amino-phenols in presence of sulphuric acid. They 
contain the pyrone ring, and may be regarded as fluorescein 
in which the two hydroxyl groups have been replaced by 
tertiary amino-groups. Tetra-ethyl rhodamine (I), 

/NEts 

/CeH3(]SrEt,K Q 

6H3(NEtv>)/^» (H) COl 

gH^-CO-O CeHs: 

^NEtg, 

is colourless, and has basic properties. The salts, e.g. chloride, 
Rhodamine B, are red dyes, and probably possess either a 
quinonoid or oxonium (II) structure (Chap. LIX, E.). 

Tetraphenyl-methane, C(C6H5)4. — Triphenyl-bromo-methane 
and phenyl-hydrazine yield CPhg'NH'NHPh, triphenylme- 
thane-hydrazobenzene, which gives the corresponding azo- 
compound when oxidized, CPhg'NrNPh, and when this is 
heated nitrogen is evolved and tetraphenyl-methane is formed. 
It is more readily prepared by the action of magnesium phenyl 
bromide on triphenyl-chloro-methane (B., 1906, 1462), and 
forms colourless crystals, melting at 282°. 

5-Tetraphenylethane, CHPhg'CHPhg, is readily synthesized 
by the action of benzenediazonium sulphate on copper acetylide, 
INiKPhSO^H 4- 2CuC:CCu CHPh^-CHPha + 4CUSO4; 
diphenyl is formed as a by-product (J. russ., 1916, 48, 253). 



XXXI. COMPOUNDS WITH CONDENSED BENZENE 
NUCLEI. NAPHTHALENE GBOUP 

The higher fractions of coal-tar contain hydrocarbons of 
high molecular weight, especially naphthalene, CigHg, an- 
thracene, O14H10, and its isomeride phenanthrene. The first- 
named is found in the fraction between 180°-200°, and the 
two latter in that between 340°-360°, 
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These compounds are of more complex composition than 
benzene, the molecule of naphthalene differing from that of 
the latter by C4H2, and those of anthracene and phenanthrene 
from that of naphthalene by the same increment. They 
closely resemble benzene as regards behaviour, and give rise 
to types of derivatives similar to those of benzene itself. 

They undoubtedly contain benzene nuclei, as anthracene 
yields benzoic acid upon oxidation, naphthalene phthalic acid, 
and phenanthrene diphenic acid. 


A. Naphthalene 

Naphthalene, CioHg, discovered by Garden in 1820, is con- 
tained in coal-tar and crystallizes from the fraction boiling at 
180'’~200®. The crystals are pressed to remove oily impurities, 
and are further purified by treatment with small amoimts of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and subsequent sublimation. 

It is also formed when various carbon compounds are sub- 
jected to a red heat; thus, together with benzene, styrene, &c., 
by passing the vapours of methane, ethylene, acetylene, 
alcohol, acetic acid, &c., through red-hot tubes. Naphthalene 
derivatives are formed when many sesquiterpenes (Chap. 
LYII, F.) are heated with sulphur. The constitutional formula 
is largely based on the following syntheses: 

1. By the action of o-xylylene bromide upon the sodium 
compound of the symmetrical ethane-tetracarboxylic ester, 
ethyl tetrahydronaphthalene-tetraearboxylate is formed: 

/CH^Br Na-C(COjEt)a .CH^-CCCO^Et). 

CbHZ + 1 1 + 2NaBr; 

XJHgBr Na-C(C02Et), ^CHa-CCCOaEt), 

and from this, naphthalene may be obtained by hydrolysis, 
the elimination of the carboxyl groups and subsequent dehy- 
drogenation {Baeyer and Perkin, B., 1884, 448). 

2. a-Naphthol, CioH 7 *OH, is produced by the elimination 
of water from y-phenyl-isocrotonic acid {Fittig and Erdmann, 
cf. p. 567), and yields naphthalene when heated with zinc 
dust. 

3. c/. jp. Thorpe (P., 1905, 21, 305) has succeeded in syn- 
thesizing a number of naphthalene derivatives by means of 
ethyl sodio-cyano-acetate, e.g. ethyl 1 : 3-diamino-naphtha- 
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leiie-2-carboxylate from ethyl sodio-cyano-acetate and benzyl 
cyanide. 

CeHa-CHa-CN + CO^Et-CHa-CN 

CfiHs-CHa-CC :NH)-CH(C02Et)CN, 


and this with sulphuric acid yields the bicyclic compound I, 
which is immediately transformed into the diamino-deriva- 
tive II, H 



The same compound may be S3uithesized from ethyl sodio- 
cyano-acetate by the following stages (J. C. S., 1907, 578). 
Condensed with o-toluoyl chloride, CH3*CgH4-CO-Ci, it yields 
ethyl cyano-o-toluyl-acetate, CH3*G6H4*C0'CH(CN)C02Et, and 
this when heated with ammonium acetate gives the corre- 
sponding imino-derivative, CH3*C6H4*C{ : NH)-CH(CNr)C02Et, 
ethyl ^-imino-a-cyano-jS-o-tolyl-propionate, which reacts with 
acids giving compound I. 

1 : 4-Naphthalene-diainines have been prepared by similar 
methods, using derivatives of phenyl-butyric acid (J. 0. S., 
1907, 1004). 

Constitution . — That naphthalene contains a benzene nucleus, 
in which two hydrogen atoms occupying the ortho-position 
are replaced by the group (C4H4)", follows not only from its 
oxidation to phthalic acid, but also from its formation from 
o-xylylene bromide. And that the four carbon atoms of this 
group are linked to one another without branching is shown 
by the formation of a-naphthoL 


CH CH CH 



OH rNaphthol 

7-.Phenyl-iso-crotonic add 

That there are actually two so-called “ condensed benzene 
nuclei present in the naphthalene molecule is a conclusion 
drawn from experiments of the following type: 
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a-NitrO'iiapiitii.-Iine (p. 571) on oxidation yields nitro- 
plitluilic acid, CeHa(^'t>2)(€02H)2; consequently the benzene 
ring to which the nitro-group is linlced remains intact. But, 
on reducing the nitro-naj^hthalene to axuino-naphthalene and 
oxidizing the latter, no amino-phthalic acid nor any oxidation 
product of it is obtained, but phthalic acid itself, a proof that 
this time the benzene nucleus to which the amino-group is 
attached has been destroyed, and that the other has remained 
intact {Graebe, 1880; cf. also A., 149, 20). 

Naphthalene therefore receives the constitutional formula I 
(Erlenmeyer^ 1866). There is the same diiScuity in deciding 
between the double bond formula and the centric formula II 
{Bamberger) as in the case of benzene; and probably formula III 
suggested by (A., 1905, 343, 311), is most in harmony 

with the behaviour of naphthalene on oxidation and reduction, 
and involves less strain in the ring, but the physical and chemi- 
cal properties do not lead to any definite conclusion (cf. C. 
and I., 1933, 161; J. A. C. S., 1935, 1459). 


H H 

jjA\/3\h 

(I) Ul II IL 

H a 


ai) 


H H 

h/I\/I\h 


H 


H H 


H 


(III) 


\/\ 


The above constitutional formula is in complete harmony 
with the number of isomeric forms in which naphthalene 
derivatives occur, and also with the formation of additive 
compounds with hydrogen or chlorine. 

This union of two benzene nuclei is accompanied by a 
modification of their properties, so that naphthalene and its 
derivatives differ characteristically from benzene in many 
respects. Such differences show themselves, for instance, 
between the naphthylamines and aniline, the naphthols and 
phenol; and also especially in the greater readiness with 
which the naphthalene derivatives are reduced, the latter 
taking up as many as four atoms of hydrogen easily. 

After such addition the reduced nucleus is found to have 
entirely lost the characteristics of a benzene nucleus, and to 
have become similar in properties to an alphyl radical, whereas 
the non-reduced nucleus assumes the character of a benzene 
nucleus in its entirety (Bamberger), (See the Tetrahydro-deriva- 
tives of the Naphthylamines and Naphthols, pp. 672 and 574.) 
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Profertks. — Naphthalene crystallizes in glistening plates, is 
insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol and ligroin, 
but dissolves readily in hot alcohol and ether; it melts at 80 ° 
and boils at 218 °. Its heat of combustion is 8614 gm. cal. 
It has a characteristic tarry smell, and is distinguished by the 
ease with which it sublimes and volatilizes with steam. ^ 

With picric acid it yields an additive compound, C^oIIg, 
0H*C6H2(N02)3, crystallizing in yellow needles and melting 
at 149 °. It readily yields di- and tetrahydronaphthalenes, 
CioHio C10H12; both of these are liquids of pungent odour 
which regenerate naphthalene again when heated. By cata- 
lytic hydrogenation, the second benzene nucleus can also be 
made to take up hydrogen, a decahydronaphthalene, decalin^ 
C^oHig, is formed. This compound is manufactured on a large 
scale and is used as a turpentine substitute in the paint in- 
dustry. For stereochemistry of decalin and its derivatives see 
Chap. L, A 7 . It also yields additive products with chlorine 
more readily than benzene does, e.g. naphthalene dichloride, 
CioEgClg, and -tetrachloride, CioHgCl4 (m.-pt. 182 °); the latter 
is oxidized to phthalic acid more easily than naphthalene 
itself, hence that acid is sometimes prepared from it on the 
large scale. 

Naphthalene is principally used for the preparation of 
phthalic acid (for eosin, indigo, &c.), and of naphthylamines 
and naphthols (for azo-dyes); also for the carburation of 
illuminating gas. It is a powerful antiseptic also, and is used 
therapeutically, and for moth bails and as soil fumigant. 


B. Naphthalene Derivatives 

The number of substitution products in the case of naph- 
thalene is greater than with benzene, and on the whole they 
are formed more readily. 

The mono-derivatives invariably exist in two isomeric forms, 
the a- and ^-compounds, e.g.: C10H7CI (a- and jd-chloro-naph- 
thalene). C1QH7NH2 (a- and ^-naphthylamine). C10H7OH 
(a- and j8-naphthol). C10H7CH3 (a- and jS-methyl-naphthalene). 

The existence of two series of mono-derivatives has not only 
been established empirically, but it has also been proved (in 
a manner similar to that given on p. 386 et seq. for benzene) 
that in the naphthalene molecule two sets of hydrogen atoms 
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(the a and j8, a - 1, 4, 5. 8; ^ = 2, 3, 6, 7) have an equal 
value as regards one another, ]>iit the atoms of the one set 
differ from those of the other, so that the a- and the j8-posi- 
tions occur severally four times, i.e. twice in each benzene 
nucleus {Atterberg). 

The above constitutional formula for naphthalene satisfies 
these conditions, since, according to it, the positions 1, 4, 5, 
and 8 are severally equal and also the positions 2, 3, 6, and 7, 
but not the positions 1 and 2. The conception that in the 
a~compounds the position 1, 4, 5, or 8 is occupied is due to 
Liebermann (A., 183, 225), Reverdin and Noeltuig (B., 1880, 
36), and Fitiig and Erdynann (cf. the formation of a-naphthol 
given above). 

With regard to the di-derivatives of naphthalene, a consider- 
able number of isomerides of many are known; according to 
the naphthalene formula, ten are theoretically possible in 
each case when the two substituents are the same, and four- 
teen when they are different. The ten possible isomerides are 
1 ; 2, 1 : 3, 1 : 4, 1 : 5, 1 : 6, 1 : 7, 1 : 8, 2 : 3, 2 : 6, and 2 : 7. 
AU other combinations are identical with one of these ten. 
According to Armstro7ig and Wy7i7ie ten dichloro- and fourteen 
fcrichloro-naphthaienes are actually known (cf, G. and I., 
1934, 686). _ 

The position 1:8 is termed the pm- ” position; it re- 
sembles the ortho-position to some extent, e.g. perf-naphtha- 
lene-dicarboxylic acid like an o-dicarbozylic acid yields an 
anhydride. 

The homologues of naphthalene are of comparatively small 
importance, and are usually prepared by Fittig's or by Friedel 
and Crafts' synthesis, but the latter reaction does not proceed 
at all smoothly. Most of them are liquids, and on oxidation 
yield acids resembling benzoic acid. 

l-Chloro-naphthalene is obtained in 85 per cent yield by 
chlorinating in cold benzene suspension with an iron catalyst 
and octachloronaphthalene is formed by prolonged chlorination 
in presence of iron and has m.-pt. 198°. 

l-Bromo-naphthalene, prepared by brominating naph- 
thalene, is partially converted into the 2-compound when 
heated with aluminium chloride. Its bromine atom is some- 
what more readily exchangeable than that of bromo-benzene, 
but cannot be eliminated by boiling with alkalis. Interesting 
methods of formation of the chloro-derivatives are by heating 
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the hydroxy-, nitro-, or sulphonic acid derivatives with phos- 
phorus pentachloride. 

l-Mtro«naphthalene, CioH7*N02 {Laurent, 1835), is formed 
by the direct mtration of naphthalene. It crystallizes in 
yellow prisms, melts at 56-5°, boils without decomposition, and 
readily yields 1 : 5 and 1 : 8 di- and various tri- and tetra-nitro- 
naphthaienes upon further nitration. On reduction it is con- 
verted into g-naphthylamine. When subjected to catalytic 
oxidation with air in presence of vanadic oxide it yields 
phthalimide and phthalic anhydride. The position of the 
nitro-group has been established by conversion of the com- 
pound into a-naphthol. 

The isomeric or 2-nitro-naphtlialene can be obtained in- 
directly by diazotizing jS-naphthylamine, and acting on the 
product with sodium nitrite in presence of cuprous oxide (B., 
1887, 1494; 1903, 4157); it crystallizes in bright yellow 
needles melting at 79°. 

a-Naphthylamine, CioHy-NHg (Zinin), forms colourless 
needles or prisms, melts at 49°, boils at 300°, and is readily 
soluble in alcohol. It can be obtained by reducing the 1 -nitro- 
compound, and also readily by heating a-naphthol with the 
double compound of calcium chloride and ammonia, while 
aniline can only be prepared from phenol in a similar manner 
with difficulty: + NHg - 4- H^O. 

It possesses a disagreeable faecal-like odour, sublimes readily, 
and turns brown in the air. Certain oxidizing agents, such as 
ferric chloride, produce a blue precipitate with solutions of its 
salts, while others give rise to a red oxidation product; chromic 
anhydride oxidizes it to a-naphthaquinone. In other respects 
it resembles aniline. Its hydrochloride is only sparingly soluble 
in water. 

jS-Naphthylamine, CioH 7 *KEl 2 (Liebermann, 1876), is now 
generally prepared by passing ^-naphthol vapour and am- 
monia over alumina at 430°“450°, or by the action of am- 
monium hydroxide and sulphite on j8-naphthol. Naphthyl 
ammonium sulphite is formed as an intermediate product and 
reacts with the ammonia, yielding naphthylamine and am- 
monium sulphite. This reaction is frequently used for trans- 
forming derivatives of a- and ^-naphthol into corresponding 
amino-compounds. The reaction is reversible and can be used 
for replacing NHg by OH. 

)8-Naphthylamine crystallizes in nacreous plates, melts at 
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112®, boils at 291®, and Las no odour. It is more stable than 
a-naphtiiylamine, and is not coloured by oxidizing agents. 

Both of these uaphthjlamines can be converted into tetra- 
hydro -compounck by the action of sodium and amyl alcohol 
(ix. nascent hydrogen). The tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine 
resembles its mother substance closely in most of its pro- 
perties, e.g. it can be diazotized and has entirely assumed 
the character of aniline; the hydrogen atoms have entered the 
nucleus which does not contain the amino-group. It is termed 
aromatic or ar ”-tetrahydro-a-naphthylamine (Formula I). 
Tetrahydro-jS-naphtliylamiae, on the other hand, is not diazo- 
tized by nitrous acid, but transformed into a very stable 
nitrite. Here it is the benzene nucleus containing the 
amino-group which has become reduced; the compound has 
assumed the properties of an amine of the fatty series, and 
is termed alicycliG or “ ac ’’-tetrahydro-jS-naphthylamine 
(Formula II). The a-compoimd is oxidizable to adipic acid 
(p. 264), and the ^-compound to o-hvdrocinnamo-carboxylic 
XHs-CHs'CO^H 

acid, C 6 H 4 (; (Bamberger and others, B., 1888- 





An ac-tetrahydro-a- and an ar-tetrahydro-jS-naphthylamine 
have also been prepared. 

Both naphthyiamines yield methyl- and dimethyl-naph- 
thylamines, phenyl- a- and -^-naphthyiamines (which are of 
technical importance), nitro-naphthylamines, diamino-naph- 
thalenes or naphthylene-diamines, CioH 6 (NH 2 ) 2 , diazonium- 
compounds (which are in every respect analogous to the 
diazonium salts of benzene, especially in the formation of azo- 
dyes, many of which are of great technical importance), 
diazo-amino-eompounds, &c. 

The diazo - amino - naphthalene, CioH 7 -N : N-NH-CioHy, 
which is formed by the action of nitrous acid upon a-naphthyl- 
amine, readily undergoes a molecular transformation (like the 
corresponding benzene compound) into amino-azo-naphthalene. 
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CioH7*N:N*CioHg*NH2. This latter compound crystallizes 
in brownish-red needles with a green metallic lustre, and can 
be diazotized, its diazo-compound yielding a-azo-naplitlialene, 
CioH 7 *N;N'CioH 7 (red to steel-blue glistening prisms), when 
boiled with alcohol. This last is not readily obtained by the 
methods which hold good for azo-benzene. 

A mixture of naphthalene a- and jS-sulphonie acids, 
S02*0H, is obtained by warming naphthalene to 80® with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. They may be separated by aid of 
their calcium or barium salts, or as aniline or m-toluidme salts, 
as the ^-suiphonates are less soluble than the a-salts. The 
a-acid is transformed into the jS-acid when heated with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and hence the chief product obtained 
by sulphonating naphthalene at 160° is the j8-acid {Witty B., 
1916, 743). At 40° the product contains 96 per cent of a and 
at 165° 85 per cent of (J. S. C. I., 1923, 421T). The sulphonic 
acid radicals in these compounds may be more readily re- 
placed by hydroxyl or cyanogen than in the benzene series 
(B., 1914, 3160). 

Naphthalene-disulphonic acids, OioH6(S03H)2. — With acid 
containing a little SO3 the product at 40° contains 75 per 
cent of the 1 : 5- and 25 per cent of the 1 : 6-disulphonic acid 
at 40°-130° the product is a mixture of 1 : 6- and 2 : 7-disul- 
phonic acid; at 140° the 2 : 6-acid makes its appearance, and 
at 180° 30 per cent of the product is the 2 : 6-acid. 

Naphthylamine - mono - snlphonie acids, NHa-CioHe-SOg* 
OH. — Thirteen isomers of these are known (7 a- and 6 p-). 
Naphthionic acid (NHgrSOgH = 1 : 4) is obtained by the 
snlphonation of a-naphthylamine; it is employed in the pre- 
paration of azo-dyes, as are also several of its isomers and 
various naphthylamine-disulphonic acids. These last are 
obtained (a) directly from a- or jS-naphthylamine {Green and 
YaTdly J. 0. S., 1918, 35), or (6) by nitrating the naphthalene- 
sulphonic acids and then reducing to the amine. 

a- and jS-Haphthols, which are present in coal-tar, 

can be easily prepared, not only from the naphthalene-sulphonic 
acids as above, but also by diazotizing the naphthylamines. 
They crystallize in glistening plates, have a phenolic odour, 
and dissolve readily in alcohol and ether but only sparingly 
in hot water. a-Naphthol (GriesSy 1866) melts at 96° and 
boils at 288°, while jS-naphthol {Schaffer, 1869) melts at 122° 
and boils at 295°; both are readily volatile at ordinary 
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tempemtiires* They possess a phenolic character, but never- 
theless resemble the alcohols of the benzene series more than 
the plienols, their hydroxy-gronps being much more reactive 
than those of the latter, e.g. they can be readily replaced by 
amino-groups (see above). jS-NaphthoI is an antiseptic. 

ar-Tetrahydro-a-naphthol, Ci5H7*H4*{OH), obtained by re- 
ducing a-naphthol, has the character of a pure phenol, and 
not that of a-naphthoL A mixture of ar- and ac-tetrahydro« 
j 8 -naphthols is obtained from ^-naphthol, the ar-compound 
corresponds with phenol and the oc-compound with alcohol. 

Ferric chloride oxidizes a- and j 3 -naphthols, with production 
of violet and greenish colorations respectively, to di-naphthols, 
^20^12(011)2, which are derivatives of di-naphthyls (p. 576 ), 
The cautious oxidation of a-naphthol yields o-cinnaino-car- 
hoxylic acid, C02H-C5H4*CH:CH*C02H, and that of jS-naph- 
thol, o-carboxy-phenyl-glyoxylic acid, C02H-C6H4*C0*C02H. 

The naphthols yield alkyl and acyl derivatives. The ethers 
are formed by the action of an alcohol and hydrogen chloride 
on the naphthols, and in this respect the naphthols resemble 
acids. jS-Naphthyl-methyl-etber, CioH7’0*CH3, and the corre- 
sponding ethyl and butyl ethers are the nerolins used as 
orange and strawberry odours in the perfumery industry. 

From the naphthols, as from the phenols, there are derived 
aitro-, dinitro-, trinitro-, and amiao-compounds, &c. The 
calcium salt of dinitro-a-naphthol, CioH5(N02)2*OH, is known 
as Martins^ yellow or naphthalene yellow, and its sulphonic 
acid, naphthol yellow S or fast yellow, is a valuable dye. 

Amino-naph&ols, CioH6(NH2)(OH), are obtained by the 
reduction of nitro-naphthols; like the amino-phenols they are 
readily oxidized in the air. (NHotOH in the a-compound 
== 1 : 4 , in the jS-compound = 1 : 2 .) 

A number of naphthol-mono-, di-, &c., sulphonic acids are 
known, also amino-naphthol-sulphonic acids, which are of great 
technical value. Among these may be mentioned 1 : 4 -naph- 
thol-sulphonic acid (Nevile and Wmther), from naphthionic 
acid, the 2 : 8 -acid, the 2 ; 6 -acid, the ^-naphthol-disulphonic 
acids R (2 : 3 : 6 ) or “ E-salt ”, and G (2 : 6 : 8 ) or G-salt 
l-Amino- 8 -naphthol -3 : 6 -disulphonie acid = H acid. 

Sodium l-amino- 2 -naphthol- 6 -sulphonate is used as a photo- 
graphic developer under the name of Eikonogen, 

Azo-dyes. — A series of very important azo-dyes (see also 
under Benzidine, p. 543 ) is produced by the action of dia- 
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xonium compounds, and of diazo-naplitlialene-sulpliomc acids 
upon tlie naphthylamines and naphtliols, and especially upon 
the sulphonic acids of these mentioned above. Some of the 
more important of these are described in Chap. LIX, B. 

Quinones of the Naphthalene Se'ries. — Three isomeric quin- 
ones, 0 ^ 0^6025 known; two correspond with para- and 
ortho-benzoquinones. 

a-Naphihaquinone may be obtained by the oxidation of 
naphthalene, a-naphthylamine, l-amino-4:-naphthol, 1 : 4:-di- 
hydroxy-naphthalene, and of various derivatives of naphtha- 
lene containing substituents in the a-positions, with chromic 
acid. It crystallizes in yellow rhombic plates, melts at 125^, 
and is the complete analogue of ordinary quinone, having a 
similar odour and being volatile with steam. It can be re- 
duced to 1 : 4-dihydroxy-naphthalene by sulphurous acid, 
and can yield a dloxime, hence its constitution as a para- 
or 1 : 4-quinone (Formula I). 

jS-Naphthaquinone (II) has no odour and is not volatile, 
being thus more like phenanthraquinone. It can be obtained 
by the oxidation of l-amino-2-naphthol, and when reduced 
with sulphurous acid yields 1 : 2-dihydroxy-naphthalene; 
hence its constitution as a 1 : 2 or orthoquinone. It decom- 
poses at 115® without melting and crystallizes in red needles: 


CO 



2 : G-Naphthaquinone (III), isomeric with the a- and j3~ 
compounds, forms odourless, non-volatile, yeUowish-red 
prisms, and is a strong oxidizing agent. 

Hydroxy-naphthaquinones are known; the common one is 
2-hydroxy-a-naphthaquinone; juglone is the isomeric 5-hy- 
droxy-compound, and occurs in nut shells; naphthazarine* 
5 : 8-dihydroxy-a-naphthaqumone, “ alizarin black is a 
valuable dye which is prepared by acting upon a-dinitro- 
naphthalene with zinc and sulphuric acid, comports itself like 
the alizarin dyes ; it is the “ alizarin ” of the naphthalene 
series. Its structure follows from its synthesis from the con- 
densation of quinol and maleic anhydride and subsequent 
elimination of COg- 
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^own. ^ ^ colourlLs ketone, I, and a red qmnonoid 


>OH 

/GioS 5\ 

I 0 c< >0 

C0-C6H4 ^OH, 


II COOHCeH^ 




-OH 

>0 


( 0 . and B:d?n5r, B., 1914, TI .PO TT ran 

^ Carboxylic Acids.— The naphthoic acids, CioH, COaH, can 

be^SSby s.pomf« *S;» 

by .b. ««»» Tte .2ffleT?p».gly 
SSm bit bmk op into napbtbdoM md c^bon 

ri rz-bxrKA an important intermeiate in the 

like Amon'y the naphthalene-dicarhoxylic acids, 

h'^O.H)^' which are known may he mentioned naphthaJio 
SiS {1-^8): which at a somewhat high temperatnie yields an 
anhydride similar to phthalic anhydride. 

raSinapUbaltni WW). 1»“ 

it i bmi; np o« a ..pbtbalmo .»! o< • Wm> 

nucleus, ard is therefore analogous to diphenyl, CgHg C A- 
The same applies to: derivatiYes (e.g. the 

«>»• »« 

tbre«*^Boamratio» wbitb aie tieoretioaliy posable, namely 
rhp a-a- B-B-, and a-S-compounds, are known. 

™ Another derivative of naphthalene is acenaphthene, CiAo. 

CH 

- CioH6<^ I * (1 : 8), which is found in coal-tar. It crystal- 
lizes in coloSss prisms, melts a^5°, boils at 2^’ ^nd yielj 
naphthalic acid on oxidation. When pas^^ through a red 

hot tube it yields acenaphthylene, 7®^°''^ crystals, 
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m-pt. 98°, and wten oxidized gives aeenaphtliaquiiione, 
/CO 


The fusion of a second ring with a benzene ring can take 
place in one way only and the product is a naphthalene 
derivative, e.g. C 8 H 5 ’(CH 2 ) 3 *GOCl can give only the keto form 
of tetrahydronaphthalene: 



When, however, a third ring condenses with a naphthalene ring 
the fusion can take place theoretically in two different ways: 



The former is termed linear and the latter angular conden- 
sation, and the products are respectively anthracene and 
phenanthiene derivatives. The occurrence of so many natural 
complex phenanthrene derivatives, e.g. resin acids, steroids, 
heart poisons, &c., indicates that nature favours the angular 
condensation. 

In laboratory operations this angular condensation is fre- 
quently, but not universally, met with. Thus j8-naphthylamine 
when subjected to the Shrawp condensation gives an angular 
product, and similarly the acid chloride jS-Qi(,H 7 -(CE 2 ) 3 -COCi 
yields a phenanthrene derivative. This fact has been used as 
an argument in favour of the symmetrical structure I (p. 568) 
for naphthalene rather than the unsymmetrical structure, as 
condensation usually takes place on to two C atoms united 
by an olefine bond (cf. Pauling, J. Chem. Phys., 1933, 365; 
WaUemann, B., 1931, 1713; Mills, J. 0. S., 1930, 2510). 
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XXXII. THE ANTHRACENE AND PHENAN- 
THRENE GROUPS 


A. Anthracene 


Antliraceiie, Ci4Hi(, (Dumas and Laurent, 1832; Friizsche, 
1857), is formed, together with benzene and naphthalene, by 
the destructive distillation of coal and, generally, by the 
pyrogenous reactions which give rise to these products, e.g. 
by passing CH4, CgHg, C2H2, the vapour of alcohol, 
through red-hot tubes. 

Although coal-tar contains only some 0*25-045 per cent of 
anthracene, it is the chief source from which this hydrocarbon 
is obtained. The fraction of coal-tar distilling above 270° and 
known as anthracene oil yields, on further distillation and 
digesting with solvent naphtha, a solid mass known as 50- 
per-cent anthracene, which is then distilled with one-third of 
its weight of potassium hydroxide. This serves to remove 
carbazole (p. 543), which yields a non-volatile potassium de- 

rivative i /NK, and the distillate consists of anthracene 
CsH/ 

and phenanthrene. The phenanthrene is removed by extrac- 
tion with carbon disulphide, and the anthracene crystallized 
from benzene. HeterocycEc compounds, e.g. carbazole, can 
also be removed by preferential oxidation of the vapours in 
presence of suitable catalysts. 

The following are some of the more important methods by 
means of which the hydrocarbon has been synthesized, and 
they throw considerable light upon its constitution: 

1. By heating o-tolyl phenyl ketone .with zinc dust (Elbs., 
1874), or passing over activated charcoal (1925): 


/CO 

CA<; 


CH 

\0,Hs = C.H,<^ + H,0. 


2. Together with dibenzyl, by heating benzyl chloride with 
water at 200° (1874): 

4C6H5-CH2CI = C14H10 + + 4 Hai. 

3. From o-bromo-benzyl bromide and sodium in ethereal 
solution, dihydro-anthracene is at first formed, and this is 
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converted by oxidation (wMch is partly spontaneous during 
the above reaction) into anthracene (B., 1879, 1965): 


c,: 


rBr BrCHgv 

+ NCeH* + 4Na = 0, 
gBr Br/ 


1H4 + 4 NaBr; 



/CHv 

— Ha = C8H4<^ ] \C8H4. 


4. By heating benzene with symmetrical tetrabromo-ethane 
and aluminium chloride {AnschutZy B., 1883, 623) : 

BrCHBr .CHs, 

C4H8 + I + CgHa - I >C8H4 + 4 HBr. 

BrCHBr ^CH^ 


6. When phthalic anhydride is heated with benzene and 
aluminium chloride, o-benzoybbenzoic acid is formed, and this 
when heated with phosphoric anhydride yields anthraquinone 
{BeJir and v. Dorp), which on reduction with zinc dust gives 
anthracene: 


y'C0*0eH5 

C4H4< >0 + CeH* «= CeH4< = C8H4< >CeH4 + H,0; 

\CO*OH MICK 




!8H4 + 2HaO. 


6. A mixture of /w-xylene and styrene, treated with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, yields a-tolyl- ^-phenyl-propane, 

CH 3 'CgH 4 *CB[ 2 *CH<f , which decomposes almost quanti- 

CH 3 

tatively into methane, hydrogen, and methyl-anthracene 
when strongly heated (B., 1890, 3272). 

7. An interesting synthesis from naphthalene is the following : 

naphthalene ^ j?-snlphonio acid /S-rdtrile jS-carboxylic acid 
A*-dihydro-naphthalene-2-carboxylic acid. 


The ethyl ester of this condenses with ethyl aceto-acetate, giving 

GH-COgEt 
CO 
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wliicli on Hydrolysis, eHinination of CO 2 , and distillation witH 
zanc dust gives anthracene (J. A. C. S., 1921, 898). 

ConstiHitmn, — From mode of formation 5, the anthracene 
molecule is seen to contain two benzene nuclei, CgH 4 , joined 
together by a middle group, CsHg. The carbon atoms of this 
middle group are likewise linked together, as is seen from 
mode of formation 4, and take up the o-position with regard 
to each other on one or other of the benzene nuclei (on one 
nucleus according to methods of formation 1 and 5, and on 
the other according to method 3; for further proofs of this 
see, e.g., 0 . PecJimann, B., 1879, 2124). The structure of an- 
thracene is thus {Graehe and Liebermann ) : 

«CH 

met 
me 


9 


CH 

CH^ 



* i 



or II. 

1 II 1 



"V/X/ 

OH 

IQ 




The two carbon atoms of the middle group thus form a new 
hexagon-ring with the carbon atoms of the benzene nuclei to 
which they are linked, so that anthracene may also be looked 
upon as being built up by the condensation of 3 six-membered 
carbon rings. All three rings are not true benzene rings. 

.CH\ 

The “ quinonoid ” formula II, C 6 H 4 ^ ^C 6 H 4 has also to 


be taken into consideration (Armstrong ^ P., 1890, 101 ; Eehr- 
mafin, B,, 1894, 3348). 

Properties and Behaviour . — ^Anthracene crystallizes in colour- 
less plates with a magnificent blue fluorescence. It is insoluble 
in water and dissolves only sparingly in alcohol and ether, 
but readily in hot benzene. It melts at 218*^, boils at 342*^, 
and with picric acid yields an additive compound wMch 
crystallizes in beautiful red needles melting at 138°. 

Anthracene is transformed by sunlight into the polymeric 
para,-?mthracerie, ( 03 . 4 Hiq) 2 . When hydrogenated under pressure 
it yields 9 : lO-dibydro-antliracene, 



(see p. 579, mode of formation 3). This crystallizes in colour- 
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less plates, melts at 107°, and is readily soluble in alcohol. It 
sublimes readily and distils without decomposition, but yields 
anthracene at a red heat or when warmed with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. When further hydrogenated it forms 1 : 2 : 3 : 4- 
tetrahydroanthracene, and finally 1 : 2 : 3 ; 4 : 5 : 6 : 7 : 8-octa- 
hydroanthracene, leaving the central ring a true benzene ring 
(alternate single and double bonds; B., 1924, 2003; 1925, 2667). 

DERIVATIVES OE ANTHRACENE 

Theoretically three isomeric mono-derivatives are possible in 
each case, viz. the a-, and y-compounds: 


a y a 



since in the graphical formula given on the preceding page, 
l==4 = 5 = 8 = a, 2-'3 = 6=-7=-id, and 9 = 10 = 
The observed facts are in complete accordance with this. 

The position of the substituting group can usually be deter- 
mined either by an examination of the oxidation products, e.g. 
if it be in the y-position it will be eliminated and anthra- 
quinone formed; or it is arrived at from the synthesis of the 
compound, e.g. in the case of alizarin, the formation of which 
from catechol and phthalic acid shows that its two hydroxyls 
are contained in one and the same benzene nucleus. 

The number of di-substituted derivatives is large, for ex- 
ample, when both substituents are alike, 15 isomerides are 
theoretically possible. 

Numerous derivatives of anthracene are known, e.g. halogen-, 
nitro-, amino-, and sulphonic acid derivatives. 

Hydroxy-anthracenes. — The a- and j8-compounds are termed 
1- and 2-anthrols; they are obtained by fusing the correspond- 
ing sulphonic acids with alkali, and in their properties closely 
resemble phenols and naphthols. 

9-Hydroxy-anthracene or anthranol may be obtained by 
reducing anthraquinone with zinc and acetic acid, or syntheti- 
cally, by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on o- 
benzyl-benzoic acid at 80°: 

/CO-OH /CO V /G(0H: 
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It is a typical tautomeric substance, in pyridine it has the 
hydroxy-anthracene structure II, but the solid has the ketonic 
structure I, and is readily oxidized to anthraquinone. 

Anthraquinone, Ci^HgOg [Laurent, 1834), is readily obtained 
by oxidizing anthracene with chromic acid mixture, or on the 
large scale by atmospheric oxidation at 180°~280° in presence 
of catalysts, e.g. vanadates, chromates or molybdenates of 
Ag, Pb, Ni and Co: 




Two synthetical methods of formation are : (1) From phthalic 
anhydride to o-benzoyl-benzoic acid (Chap. XXVIII), a pro- 
cess now used industrially. (2) The diene synthesis from 
a-naphthaquinone and butadiene (Chap. LI, 03) in alcoholic 
solution at lOO"" under pressure; the product tetrahydxoanthra- 
quinone is readily oxidized by air or CrOg to anthraquinone: 

X)0*CH CHj : CH /CODH-CHa-CH 

c.hZ li + I c,h/ [ II 
XJO-CH CHarCH ^CO-CH-CHa-CH 

It crystallizes in yellow prisms or needles soluble in hot 
benzene, melts at 285®, sublimes with great readiness, and is 
exceedingly stable as regards oxidizing agents. Hydriodic 
acid at 150® reduces it either to anthracene or its dihydride, 
while fusion with potash converts it into benzoic acid. It 
possesses more of a ketonic than of a quinone character 
[Zincke, Fittig), as it is not reduced by sulphurous acid, and 
gives an oxime with hydroxylamine. 

Numerous substituted anthraquinones are known. Nitric 
acid attacks the 9 : 10-positions forming additive compounds. 
Anthraquinone with concentrated sulphuric acid at 260® or 
with oleum at lower temperatures yields the 2-sulphonic acid, 
but at higher temperatures both yield the 2 : 6- and 2:7- 
disulphonic acids. The addition of 2 per cent of mercuric salt 
to the acid or oleum leads to the formation of the 1-mono- 
and 1 : 5-di- and 1 : S-di-sulphonic acids. 

In anthraquinone derivatives the substituents display 
marked mobility, nearly all l-nitroanthraquinones yield the 
1-sulphonic acids when heated with an aqueous solution of 
sodium sulphite, and thus the l-nitroanthraquinone-6 or 7- 
sulphonic yield the 1 : 6- or 1 : 7-disulphonates. On the whole, 
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the 2 -stibstituted compotinds are more stable than the 1 - 
isomerides. The 1 -halogenated compounds behave in the same 
manner and the l-snlphonic acid with sodium chlorate yields 
the 1 -chloro-compound and the l:5-disulphonic acid jdelds 
1 : 5 -dichloroanthraqTiinone. If a sulphordc acid is heated 
with 80 per cent sulphuric acid in the presence of mercury or 
formic acid the SOgH group is replaced by H (Fierz-David, 
Helv., 1927, 225). The SOgH group in position 1 or 2 is readily 
replaced by NH 2 or NHE on heating the acid with ammonia 
or an amine under pressure, and 2 -aminoanthraquinone, an 
intermediate for the manufacture of indanthrone (Chap. LIX, 
K 2 ), is made by this method. The SO 3 H, Cl or NO 2 groups 
are readily replaced by OEt or OPh by heating with NaOEt or 
NaOPh at 200°, and OH in position 1 can be replaced by NHg 
by heating with aqueous ammonia. Hydroxy-compounds are 
readily formed by heating sulphonic acids with milk of lime 
at 180°“200° under pressure and no further oxidation to di- 
hydroxy-anthraquinones occurs. 

Fusion of the sulphonic acids with potash does not generally 
yield the analogous hydroxy-compounds in theoretical quantity, 
oxygen being usually absorbed from the air at the same time; 
thus the mono-sulphonic acids yield mono- and dihydroxy-, 
and the di-sulphonic acids di- and trihydroxy-anthraquinones. 
In practical working the theoretical amount of chlorate of 
potash required is added to the melt Prolonged fusion 
with potash tends to form hydroxy-benzoic acids. 

Hydroxy-anthraquinones can also be prepared by the 
synthetical mode of formation 5, p. 579, viz. from phthalic 
anhydride and the mono- or dihydxoxy-benzenes {Baey&r and 
Caro), e.g. phenol yields 1- and 2-hydroxy-anthraquinones 
(yellow neeies), catechol yields alizarin, quinol yields quini- 
zarin. 


>0 + C,H,(0H)2 = Gel OeHaCOH), + 

The hydroxy-derivatives are also produced by fusing chloro- 
and bromo-anthraquinones with potash, while m-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid can be converted directly by sulphuric acid into 
anthraflavic acid, water being eliminated. 

Hydroxy-anthraquinones are also formed by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid or oleum under pressure and with 
a Se or Hg compoxmd as catalyst and hydrolysing the sul- 
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plmric acid esters so formed. As many as 6 OH groups can be 
thus introduced, viz. 1 : 2 : 4 : 5 : 6 : 8 and 1 : 2 : 4 : 5 : 7 : 8. 

The following are the various hydroxy-anthraqxdnones and 
the names under which they are commonly known: 

1 = Erjrthroanthraqidnone, 1:2== alizarin, 1:3 = xantho- 
purpxirin, 1:4 = quinizarin, 1:5 = anthrarufin, 1:8 = 
chrysazin, 2:3 = hystazarin, 2:6 = anthraflavin, 2:7 = 
isoanthraflavin, 1:2:3 = anthragallol, 1:2:4 = purpurin, 
1:2:6 = flavopurpurin, 1:2:7 = anthrapurpurin, 1:2:8 = 
hydroxy-chrysazin, 1 : 2 : 5 : 6 = rufiopin, 1 : 2 ; 5 : 8 = quin- 
alizarin ox alizarin bordeaux, 1 : 3 : 5 : 7 = anthrachxysin, 
1 : 2 : 4 : 5 : 8 = alizarin cyanin R, 1:2:3:5:6:7 = rnfi- 
gallol, 1 : 2 : 4 : 5 : 6 : 8 = anthracene blue, 1:2:4:5:7:8 = 
alizarin hexacyanin. 

In many cases the actual commercial products are mixtures 
of several compounds. 

The common method of formation is by fusion of a sul- 
phonic acid with the necessary amount of chlorate to give one 
more OH group than the number of SO3H groups present. 
During fusion with potash rearrangement can occur, thus 
phthalic anhydride and o-dichlorobenzene with AICI3 yield 
2 : 3-dichloroanthraquinone, but on alkali fusion this gives 
alizarin the 1 : 2-dihydroxy-compoimd (J. A. G. S., 1927, 473), 
and the same product is formed on fusing 2>chloro-3-hydroxy' 
anthraquinone with alkali. 

OH groups in position 2 are readily methylated by methyl 
iodide or sulphate and alkali, whereas the same group in 
position 1 is much less active, and for methylation diazo- 
methane must be used; this may be due to chelation of OH 
and GO (cf. Chap. XL VI, B. and C.). The carbonyl group is 
not so readily reduced to >GH*OH when an OH group is 
present in position 1. 

Alizarin, 1 : 2-diliydroxy-anthraQLuiaone, G14H8O4, is the most 
important constituent of the ancient beautiful red dye of the 
madder root {Rubia tinctomm), and is present as the glucoside, 
Ruberythric acid, G26H280i4; in addition to alizarin, madder 
also contains purpurin. 

It crystallizes in magnificent red prisms or needles of a glassy 
lustre, melts at 289°, and can be sublimed; it dissolves readily 
in alcohol and ether, only sparingly in hot water, but, as a 
phenol, very readily in alkalis to a violet-red solution. It 
yields insoluble coloured compounds — the so-called “lakes” 
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— witLi metallic oxides (cf. Chap. XLVI, B.), the alumina and 
tin lakes being of a magnificent red colour, iron lake violet- 
black, and lime lake blue. In the Turkey Eed manufacture, 
for instance, the materials to be dyed are previously mordanted 
with acetate of alumina or with “ ricinoleic-sulpburic acid 

Ite constitutional formula is based on the following con- 
siderations: (a) Its conversion into anthracene when heated 
with zinc dust {Graehe and Liebermann ) ; (b) its formation by 
fusing dibromo-anthraquinone or anthraquinone-sulphonic 
acid with potash; (c) its synthesis from phthalic anhydride 
and catechol. 

All these indicate that it is a dihydroxy-anthraquinone 
with the two hydroxy-groups in the o-positions with respect 
to one another: 



The fact that two isomeric mono-nitro-derivatives (with the 
nitro-group in the same nucleus as the two hydroxy-groups) 
have been prepared is a proof of the positions 1 : 2 for the 
hydroxy-groups. 


.C(OHK 


Anthrarobin, dihydroxy-anthraml, C6H4<[' I pC6H2(OH)2, 

\gh— / 


obtained from alizarin, ammonia, and zinc dust, is a yellowish- 
white powder which yields alizarin on oxidation; on account 
of its reducing properties it is used in skin diseases. 

Mtric peroxide converts alizarin into jS-nitro-alizarin or ali- 
zarin orange, Ci4H7(N02)04, a yellowish-red dye; and this with 
glycerol and sulphuric acid (the Shraup reaction. Chap. XLIY, 
A2} yields alizarin blue, G17H9NO4 (see Quinoline), a valuable 
blue dye which is converted by fuming sulphuric acid into 
alis^in green* 

For other examples of alizarin dyes See Chap. LIX, K II. 

It is essential for mordant dyeing properties that two ortho 
OH groups should be present (Kostanecki). 


(B480) 


20 * 
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B. Phenanthrene 

Piienantlirene (Fitiig and Osiermeyer, 1872), isomeric with 
anthracene, is present in the anthracene oil fractions from coal- 
tar. It crystallizes in colourless, glistening plates, dissolves 
in alcohol more readily than anthracene, yielding a blue 
fluorescent solution, melts at 99°, and boils at 340°. It cannot 
be completely separated from anthracene, carbazole and 
fluorene as it forms mixed crystals with these compounds with 
melting-points higher than that of pure phenanthrene. 

It is best separated by partial oxidation and subsequent 
distillation, as anthracene is more readily oxidized. Its ficrate 
crystallizes in yellow needles, m.-pt. 145°, and it forms a 
coloured compound with trinitrobenzene melting at 158°. 

It is usually represented by the structural formula I, as each 
ring has a benzenoid structure, whereas II and other formulse 
have one ring with a non-benzenoid structure: 



la 


In all pol 3 muclear compounds the tendency is for all rings 
to assume, as far as possible, the condition of an isolated 
benzene ring {Fries, Walter and Schilling, A,, 1935, 616, 248). 

The formula is frequently written as in la, which is the same 
as I. 

Phenanthrene is more reactive than naphthalene, but less 
reactive than anthracene as shown both on oxidation to a 
quinone and also on reduction. It has a lower energy content 
than anthracene, e.g. 7-0 kilo cal. The double bond in position 
9 : 10 is the seat of reactivity; this linkage closely resembles 
an ordinary olefinic linkage. The dibromide is the 9 : 10 
dibromide, the quinone is an ortho-quinone with carbonyls 
in these two positions. The dibromide when heated loses 
hydrogen bromide, yielding 9-bromo-phenanthrene. The addi- 
tion of bromine is a balanced reaction and proceeds without 
the aid of a catalyst. (For kinetics of bromination see Price, 
J. A. C. S., 1936, 1834; Chem. Eev., 1941, 137.) Five mono- 
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substituted, C14H9X, and twenty-six disubstitnted derivatives, 
Cj^HgXg, are theoretically possible. As a rule substitution 
does not occur in the 4-position. 

The 2- and 3-amino-coinpounds are obtained from 2- and 3- 
acetylphenanthrenes by conversion into oximes, Beckmann 
rearrangement to acetylaminophenanthrenes and subsequent 
hydrolysis (J. A. C. S., 1936, 857, 2097). 

When hydrogenated under pressure it yields progressively 
9 : 10-dihydro-l : 2 : 3 : 4-tetrahydro- and 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 : 6 : 7 : 8 
octahydro-derivatives. The formation of the tetra- from'*'the 
di-hydro-compound is accompanied by the shifting of double 
links and in the octa-compound the middle ring is of the 
aromatic type whereas the two end rings are completely re- 
duced (cf. Anthracene). Of the 3 compounds only the tetra- 
hydro with an intact naphthalene nucleus forms a stable 
picrate. 

The hydrocarbon is readily oxidized by chromic acid to 
phenanthraqxiinone I, C14H3O2, and finally to diphenio acid, 

CO CO COjjH COgH 


diphenyl-2 : 2'-dicarboxylic acid II (Chap. XXYII). The 
quinone crystallizes in yellow needles, melts at 200"^, distils 
unchanged, and is not volatile with steam. It possesses the 
characteristics of ketones reacting with hydroxyl-amine and 
with sodium bi-sulphite, but is reduced to the quinol, 9 : 10- 
dihydroxy-phenanthrene, by sulphurous acid. It gives a 
bluish-green coloration with toluene containing thiotolene, 
glacial acetic and sulphuric acid, and when the mixture is 
diluted and extracted with ether yields a violet coloured 
ethereal extract (Laubenheimer reaction). 


Syntheses of Phenanthrene and its 
Derivatives 

Some of these syntheses are of value in deducing the struc- 
ture of the hydrocarbon, and others are of value as indicating 
the position of the substituents in certain derivatives formed 



m 


^ MTHEACESE ASD PHBSASIHMSE 

1- „a 2-™.pi.toi~o-rW«»i« “i* » “■* 

can be separateil. 

,., CO-CU, 

{ ' + 0 . ! -> 

I .\/ ^co-eii, V 

ioCH.CH,-CO»H 



and n — CO'CHs'CHj'COsH. 

"Ca,« 

OCWCH. 

aluminium cbloride ^ Grignard 

The cyclic ketones III , , i which by the eliniina- 
reagents yielding 4 -alkylated-l ; 2 -dihydio- 

tion of water, yield ^ j ^ ^^3 . 4.diliydrophenanthrenes, 

CO 

acljoB ol jT*'^““JSc group ic«cta, tto alcokol to 

acids I and II. ibe ^ g ^ ^ corresponding 

water giving an ^fthirfring; in tie case of 

Ltives is obtained owing to migration of 

X-CO-CH,-CH,-COgMe ^ 

^ X-CMe;CH-CHj-CO-OH 

V 1 rt..-«nrk in the ring can then be treated with 

obtained. 
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When methyl-STiccinio anliydride is used the condensation 
with the naphthalene occurs in such a manner that the car- 
bonyl which becomes attached to the aromatic ring is the one 
further removed from the methyl group, e.g.: 



and 




“-CO-CHa-Croie-COgH. 


Then on reduction, cyclization and treatment with Grignard 
reagents 1 : 2 and 3 : 4 dialkyl derivatives can be obtained. 

The method can be extended by starting with a naphtha- 
lene derivative containing an alkyl group; when this is in the 
2-position then the condensation with the anhydride takes 
place in the 2nd-ring in the 6-position. Thus from 2-methyl- 
and 2 -i 5 opropyl-naphthalene the hydrocarbons pimanthrene 
(1 : 7-dimethylphenanthrene) and retene (l-methyl-T-iso- 
propylphenanthrene) have been S3mthesized: 




where R = Me or -CHMeg. 

A modification of EaworiVs synthesis consists in condensing 
naphthalene or one of its derivatives with an acyl bromide 
(Friedel-Cmfts reaction). Brominating the resulting ketone and 
condensing the bromo-derivative with ethyl sodio-malonate: 

CioHg CioH/CO-CHa-CH, CioH^-CO-CHBr-CHs -> 
CioH7-CO-OHMe*OH(C02Et)2 CioH^-CO-CHMe-CHa-COaH, 

hydrolysing the ester to the mono-basic acid and bringing 
about ring closure: 




^ MB--™*™ 

8. Baiasan-Sm poUsini 

• <*f 

hydrolysis gives “ resulting ketone reduced wth ^um 

carbon dioxide, an -econdary alcohol -which on heating 

and moist ether reduced pressure form an 

witli pliospliorus p - ^inch. on ring closure gives an octa- 

unsaturated hydrocarbon dehydrogenation gives 

hydrophenanthrene, and this on a ^ & 

phenantlirene: 

^ r»TT .no 

CA'CH.-CE,® + <E<h‘,ch 


,Et 

•CH..-C.H8 


/CH»CH(0HK ^ 

“Si'a. / i.yax«d»7».. «t- »» i» 

formed (4-rmg system). ^935 j. q^., 

9. Bogert (J. A. C. »•, ^ condensmg 

1936, 288) uses a soinewhat siml •CH.-MgBr, -with 

^hichformsaring under the influence of concentrated sulphuric 
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acid giving first an nnsaturated hydrocarbon and then an 

octahydrophenanthrene.* 



This method is also of very general application. Cook has 
used aiuminium chloride with carbon disulphide as the ring- 
forming agent. 

10. Cook and others (J. C. S., 1936, 71) have obtained m- 
and tram- hexahydrophenanthrenes from ds- and trans-2- 
phenyl-c^cZohexyl acetic acids; 


/CH4‘C0-0H 
C.H„< . 




•CH. 






C.H. 


{cf. Short and others, ibid. 1937). 


Resin Acids f 

The common resin acids have been shown within recent 
years to be phenanthrene derivatives. 

Many organic compounds, certain terpenes in particular, 
possess the property of becoming resinifidi in contact with 
air or under the influence of chemical reagents and then re- 
semble the natural resins. These latter are amorphous vitreous 
masses, they are brittle, break with a conchoidal fracture, and 
are insoluble in water or acids but dissolve in alcohol, ether, 
terpenes, &c. They frequently occur dissolved in terpenes in 
the form of oleo-resim or balsams., from which they can be 
obtained by removal of the terpenes by steam distillation. 
They dissolve in alkalis forming resin soaps from which they 
are precipitated on the addition of acid. They are mixtures 
of acids or acid anhydrides. The actual compounds present in 
the resin in most cases are extremely imstable, so that the 
acids frequently isolated are not the compounds actually 
present but isomerides or decomposition products. The 
commonest resin is rosin or colophoninm, the residue left after 
the removal of turpentine from the exudation of many species 

• A by-product is the Spiro compound {J, Org., 1936, 288). 
t Chefnistry of Natural Restns, Zeit,, 1934, 58. 749. 
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of Firms. In 1933 tiie amount produced was estimated at 
6CX),CKXI tons. It is largely used as a size for paper (38 per cent), 
for tlie iiiaiiiifaeture of yellow laundry soap (28 per cent), 
and its esters in the varnish industry as plasticizer and softener 
for iiitro-ccliuiose lacquers (21 per cent). It is used as a flux 
in soldering and for rosening violin bows. The manganese and 
cobalt resinates are used as driers in the paint and varnish 
industry, 

AMetic acid, is the chief acid obtained from 

common rosin. It is not an original constituent of the true 
secretion, and is not present to an appreciable extent in rosin, 
but is formed during the preparation and treatment of the 
rosin. Several acids isomeric with abietic acid appear to be 
present in the oleo-resins, but they are so extremely labile that 
on gently warming or contact with hydrochloric acid they 
yield abietic acid. For preparation cf. Steele (J. A, C. S., 1922, 
1333; 1934, 1935). It crystallizes in small plates, melts at 
159''~161®, has [a]o - IT, is soluble in hot alcohol, and yields 
a sparingly soluble acid sodium salt. 

The acid itself is somewhat unstable and when heated at 
300® or heated with hydrochloric or acetic acid yields an 
isomeric acid which still contains two olefine bonds. 

Its close relationship to retene, l-methyl-T-iso-propyl-phen-* 
anthrene (p. 591) is proved by decomposition at 300®~330® 
in the presence of palladinized charcoal to retene (90 per 
cent), hydrogen (4 mols.), methane (1 mol.) and carbon dioxide. 
The presence of 2 olefine links is proved by the formation of 
additive compounds with 2H, 4H, 20H, 40H, 2 HBr, and that 
these are probably not conjugated from the fact that the 
formation of an additive compound with maleic anhydride 
does not take place below 130®, when the same additive com- 
pound is formed as that obtained from levopimaric acid, and 
also from its molecular refraction (B., 1936, 2193). The acid 
is not easily esterified and hence presumably contains the 

0 -^C — COgH grouping, which also agrees with the readiness 

with which carbon dioxide is eliminated. The CO 2 H can be 
replaced by CH 3 by the following stages: 

•COgEt -CHs-OH ^ «CH: q -CH3, 

red. oxid. semi-carbazone 

red. with NaOEt 
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and the hydrocarbon hydrogenated loses two methyl groups 
yielding retene, thus indicating that both are in the form 




H3C CO3H 
\/ 



CHMe, 


The accompanying formula was suggested by Ruzickay viz. 
1 : 1 2-dimethyl - 7 - ^’so-propyl - decahydro - phenanthrene - 1 - car- 
boxylic acid. 

Levopimaric acid, present in the fresh oleo-resin, is tricyclic, 
has two double bonds conjugate and in the same ring, and 
readily yields additive compounds at the ordinary temperature 
with maleic anhydride, and benzoquinone, and has a structure 
similar to abietic acid but with double bonds in 7 : 8- and 
13 : 14-positions, and the maleic anhydride compound from 
this acid and from abietic acid has the double bond in the 
8 : 14-position. 

d-Pimaric acid, CigHgg-COgH, an acid obtained from French 
Galipot (mainly from Pinus maritima), has m.-pt. 211® and 
[a]]> + 75® and is relatively stable to heat and to mineral 
acids. When the corresponding hydrocarbon is dehydrogenated 
it yields pimanthrene, 1 : 7 -dimethylphenanthrene, the struc- 
ture of which has been proved by its oxidation with potas- 
sium ferricyanide to phenanthrene-l : 7-dicarboxylic acid and 
also by its synthesis by Haworth's method (p. 589). On ozono- 
lysis it yields formaldehyde as one product and hence con- 
tains the vinyl group ‘CHiCHg. Its structural formula is 
represented as 1:7:12- trimethyl - 14 - vinyl - dodecahydro- 
phenanthrene-l-carboxylic acid: 

CH3 COoH 
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Tie 1“ and 7-positioiis of two methyls follow from its re- 
lationship to 1 : T-dimetiiylphenanthrene. As the vinyl and 
the third methyl are removed on dehydrogenation they are 
quaternary groups, as is also the carboxylic group. 

The structure of the left-hand ring of the two resin acids 
follows from the fact that when oxidized with nitric acid or 
permanganate both abietic and pimaric acids yield progres- 
sively the two monocyclic acids: 


CH, COgH 


'CQOB 

"CH, 


and 



the former with 2 carboxylic groups difiScult to esterify and 
the latter with all 3 diifficult to esterify. 


C. Polynuclear Hydrocarbons • 


HyDEOCASBOHS FBOM CoAL-TAEf 


Coal-tar contains many hydrocarbons of a more complex 
nature than anthracene and phenanthrene. Formulae I to IX 
give the structures of some of the more interesting of these. 
Some have been known for some years, but perylene, III, 
and benzpyrene, IX, were isolated from tar in 1933, 1 m 1934, 
and triphenylene, V, in 1935. Several, however, viz, I, III and 
V, were synthesized before isolation from tar. 


4 : 5 Phenanth- 
rylenemethane 



Yellow, m.-pt. 116®, 
reactive methylene group 



♦ Chemistry of Natural Froducts related to Phenanthrene, 2nd Edition, 
Fieser, New York, 1937. 

f Everest, The Higher Coal-tcar Hydrocarhons, I#ondon« 1927. 
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IV, V and VI are formed entirely of true benzenoid rings and 
are relatively stable resembling naphthalene, the remainder 
are more reactive than phenanthrene, e.g. more readily 
oxidized, and are characterized by the fact that all rings are 
not true benzenoid rings, but contain rings with two ortho- 
quinonoid rings. (Cf. Kon Rep., 1932, 163.) 

P3?Tene (II) (0. 1., 1941, 699), although somewhat resembling 
phenanthrene (I) in structure, differs in its chemical properties; 
when oxidized it gives a hetero-1 : 6-quinone, and when reduced 



10 a 
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witli sodium and amyl aleoliol gives a syni. 1 : 2 : 3 : 6 : 7 : 8 - 
liexaliydrO'deiiva,tive.' i : 2 -Btm 7 .pyrene exists in only niiimte 
(plant ities in eoai-tar, ;■ ]»proxiinat('ly 0-CXh):> per cent, and is best 
piiriiied by im^ins of its pierate. It is an interesting compound 
iis it combines within itself the ring system of 1 : 2 -benzanthra- 
ceiie (ABCD) of chrysene (ABED) and of pyrene (BCDE). 

The following syntheses are of interest: 

1 . Perylene derivatives by the action of aluminium chloride 
on 1 : r-dinaphthyl compounds producing ring closure in 
8 : 8 '-positions (B., 1910, 2202 ). 

2. Triphenyl^ne in the form of its decahydro-derivative 
is obtained ly the condensation of 3 mols. of ct/clohexanone 
under the influence of methyl alcoholic sulphuric acid. Com- 
pare formation of mesitylene from acetone: 



3 . Chrysene. A 60 per cent peld of chrysene is obtained 
^ l^ing indene through a glowing iron tube (Spilker, B., 
J 8 ^ 7 ^:^^^^uptiu:e of the 5 -membered rings in 2 molecules 
eifirwieSfecica^ the dotted position followed by the fusion 
of the twbreiidtl^s. 



4 . Picene VI is obtained by heating s-dinaphthyl-methane 
with AICI 3 andCSa (Helv., 1934, 470). 

5 . As abeady pointed out (cf. alizarin and anthiaquinone) 
cyclic ketones can be formed by the elimination of water from 
certain aromatic acids such as o-benzoyl benzoic or y-phenyi- 
butyric acids or of hydrogen chloride from their acid chlorides, 
and this method has been extended to the formation of 4-rmg 
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i^gfeems. Ttiis benzil and ethyl a-bromo-acetate yield by the 
Reformatschy reaction the ester I which on dehydration and 
reduction gives the unsaturated dibasic acid II, from which 
by the action of acetic anhydride G : 12 -dihydjoxychrysene 
III is formed: 

CgHs-C : 0 CsH5-C(0H)-CH2-C02Et 

I + 2CH2Br*C02Et I 

C«H,-C : 0 C6Hs*C(0H)-CH2-C02Et 


n. 


C^Hs-C'CHa'COaH 

COjH-CHs-li-CsHs 


Similarly, methyl cinnamate reduced with aluminium 
CHPh-CHa-COgMe ^ 
amalgam gives CHPh-CH,-C 03 Me’ 

gives the ds and trans forms of diketo-hexahydrochrysene 
from which by reduction and subsequent dehydrogenation 
with selenium chrysene can be obtained (B., 1931, 2461). 

6 . RoUnsorCs method (J. 0. S., 1935, 1288; 1936, 50, 192, 
747, 1079), a 5~ketO"8-phenyloctoic acid, e.g. OMe-CgH^-CHg* 
CHg-CHg'CO'CHa-CHa-CHa-COgH from the condensation of 
I-Tw-methoxybutyryl chloride and ethyl sodio-a-acetylglu- 
tarate and elimination of COg, is made to undergo internal 
condensation by the action of sodium ethoxide on 
the diketone so formed 



with P 4 O 10 gives keto-hexahydro-phenanthrene 




An alternative method is the addition of the sodio-derivative 
of a saturated ketone to an ajS-unsaturated ketone, e.g. sodio- 
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cyclohexanone to stjryl methyl ketone yielding I which by 
ring closure forms 11: 

I 

Is^^CjaGPii.CHs'CO'CHt 


By using sodio'cyclohexanone and acetyl-cyclohexene the 
final product is a reduced phenanthrone, and by using sodio- 
6-methoxy-l-tetralone and acetyl-cyclohexene the product 
is a methoxy derivative of a keto-hydrochrysene. 
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During recent years cyclic ketones containing rings of 
9-29 carbon atoms have been prepared in much the same 
manner as suberone from calcium suberate: 

yCOCk 

[CH [CHJ, > CO, 


when an 8-membered ring is formed. With the higher homo- 
logu^ of suberic acid the calcium, lead and iron salts are 
unsuitable, but the thorium and cerium (i.e. quadrivalent 
metals) salts give the higher membered ketones, although 
the yields are in many cases small (cf. Mills, Thorpe’s Die. 
Chem. Supp. II, 451). 

From these ketones cyclic hydrocarbons may be obtained 
by the following series of reactions: 



Grignard 

reagent 


AO^tk. 

< >CMeOH 


dehydration 

and 

cat. reduction 


During the formation of the monoketones, diketones are 
also formed, probably as follows: 


/C0*0*M"‘0*C0> 


[CHi/ >[CH*t 

N300-M"-0-CCK 



* L. Rozickai C. and 1., 1935, 3. 
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A careful examination of the yields shows that the maxinmm 
yield of monoketone is obtained with the 6 C ring, viz. 80 per 
cent, the minimum is reached with 10 C and 11 C rings, viz. 
0-1 to 0*2 per cent, bnt rises again to 8 per cent with 16 0 
or 17 0 rings and then decreases again to an approximately 
constant value of 2 per cent. Por the bigger rings Ziegler 
(C. and I., 1985, 216) has synthesized the same ketones by a 
different process, viz. by condensing w-aliphatic dinitriles (I) 
with tertiary alkali amines, e.g. lithinm or, even better, 
sodinm-methylaniline, CgHg-NMeNa, and hydrolysing the 
resulting oyanoketimine (II): 



< g:nh 

I 

CH-CN 



The condensation must be carried out in dilute solution to 
avoid polymerization and an inflow method is adopted in order 
to avoid the use of extremely large vessels, i.e. as the nitrile 
is used up more is run in in order to keep a fixed concentration. 
With 5, 6 and 7 C rings the yields are good, approximating to 
100 per cent, but with 9 C falls below 10 per cent, rises again 
at 12 C, and reaches a second maximum value of 80 per cent 
at C 18. Later (A., 1937, 528, 114) rings with 20-27, 29, 30 
and 34 C atoms have been prepared by this method. On the 
whole rings with an even number of carbon atoms give better 
yields than those with an odd number. 

The large membered ketones are stable when heated, and 
the corresponding hydrocarbons, e.g. 0 8, C 15, 0 17 and 0 30, 
are stable when heated with hydriodio acid at 250° The heat 
of combustion of the different ketones gives a value of ap- 
proximately 157 Kg. cal. per CHg which corresponds with the 
value for CHg in a paraffin hydrocarbon. These facts indicate 
that Baeyer^s view that there is a close relationship between 
the stability of a ring and the ease with which it is formed 
does not hold. Determinations of specific gravity and from 
these of mol, vols. show that the mol. vol. of the CHg group 
decreases oontinuotisly from the 4 C (20*4) to the 10 0 ring, 
and then remair^ practically constant at 16-2-16*3, a value 
coi^sponding with the CH 2 value in aliphatic compounds. 
This points to a similarity in structure between the many 
membered rings and aliphatic chains, a conclusion con- 
firmed by X-ray investigations {A. Muller), which indicate 
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that the rings with more than 20 C are composed of parallel 
double chains, the straight portions of which are identical in 
structure with the n-paraffins. The length of one member of 
the chain is 1*25 A in both cases, and the distance between 
two aliphatic chains (4-45 A) is also the distance between two 
parallel portions of a large membered ring. A study of other 
physical properties, e.g. molecular refraction, parachor and vis- 
cosity, show abnormalities in the lower members of the series 
but a marted similarity between the higher members (G 20 
onwards) and aliphatic compounds. 

Large rings containing 0 as part of the ring are known 

(Stdl and Schmer, Helv., 1936, 735), e.g. 0/ /CO, 

^CH 2 , 1 : 15-oxidopenta- 


which can be reduced to Oc^ 


decane; the former has a powerful odour of musk and the latter 
only a feeble odour. 

Ziegler and Hell (A., 1937, 528, 143) state that a ring con- 
taining 9 C + 1 0 is much more readily obtained than one with 
10 C, and the formation of a ring with 11 C + 2 0 is less 
difficult than one with 13 C. 

Large rings containing the NH group, viz. (CH 2 )x > NH, 
with 16-18 members in the ring have been synthesized,*' also a 

compound, [CHJis^^ | , with a triple link from the corre- 
sponding olefine by addition of Brg and elimination of 2HBr, 
and finally large rings condensed with a benzene nucleus in 
the ] '3 ^ usual ortho-position : 



Several compounds containing large membered rings occur 
naturally. Of these may be mentioned: 


• For Kinetics see Solomon, Helv., 1936, 743. 
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1. Cyclo- Octane Group 

The dicyclic ketone pseudopelletierine present in pome- 

spr8iix3i1^ pcclj 

CH,-CH-CH, 

I “ I I 

CHa NMeCO 

I I 1 

CHa-CH-CHa, 

can be reduced to the corresponding GHg compound, IT-methyl-* 
granatanine, by means of zinc dust and dilute sulphuric acid, 
or by electrolytic reduction in dilute acid solution. The 
metModide of N-methylgranatanine with moist silver oxide 
yields the corresponding quaternary hydroxide, and when 
this is distilled water is eliminated, the bridge is broken, and 

.CH2-CH(NMe2)-CH2 

AMesdimethylgranatanine, CH 2 <; | , is 

^CHg'OHrCH— CHg 

obtained as a colourless oil. When this base is converted into 
its methiodide, and then into the corresponding hydroxide 
and distilled trimethylamine, water and A^'®-cyclo-octadiene, 
.CH:CH-CH2. 

CH 2 <f /CHg, are formed. The nnsaturated com- 

^CHg-CHtCH/ 

pound is a volatile liquid, boiling at 39*5° under 16 mm. 
pressure, and polymerizes readily, yielding crystalline hydro- 
carbons. The structure is ascribed to the hydrocarbon 
on account of the fact that its ozonide, when decomposed by 
water, yields succinaldehyde, CHO-CHg-CHg'CHO, and 
succinic acid {Harries^ B., 1908, 671). A more stable iso- 
meride is obtained by heating the dihydrobromide of the 
A^^ derivative with quinoline or solid potash. This is a 
colourless liquid, boiling at 143°-144:°, and when reduced by 
Sabatier and Senderens^ method (Chap. XLIX, A.) yields the 
saturated compound cycio-octane, CgHjg, a colourless liquid 
with an odonr like camphor, boiling at 147°-148° under 709 
mm., and melting at 14°. The presence of an 8-membered 
ring in the compound is confirmed by its oxidation with nitric 
acid, when a good yield of snberic acid (Chap. X, A.) is ob- 
tained. A cydo-octene, CgHi 4 , boiling at 145° and readily 
polymerizing and a cyclo-octatriene, CgHjo, are also known. 
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The' latter distils at under 13 ram. pressure, and can 

be prepared by the following series of reactions: 

Octadiene C^HitBr* CgH^jiN^Iea), 

Br* NHMe, two isomers 

). C,H„(XHe,I), C8Hu(NMe,OH), -v C,H„. 

one of these distilled 

One of the most interesting derivatives is cyclo-octatetrene, 
.CH*CH:CK 

CoHo, CH^ ^ cyclo-octatriene is obtained 

from. N-methylgranatenine in exactly the same manner as 
cycio-octadiene from N-methylgranatanine, and this, when 
subjected to the same series of reactions as described above in 
the conversion of the cycio-octadiene into a cyclo-octatriene, 
yields the monocyclic ring compound, CgHg, provided the 
distillation of the quaternary ammonium hydroxide is con- 
ducted under a very low pressure at 30°~45°, otherwise com- 
pounds are obtained containing one or even two bridges. It is 
a yellow liquid with a sweet odour, boils at 42*2® under IT mm. 
pressure, has melting-point —27°, and has all the characteristic 
reactions of olefine compounds. It readily reduces perman- 
ganate, absorbs bromine, combines with hydrogen bromide, is 
readily reduced to cyclo-octane by means of hydrogen and 
platinum black, and cannot be nitrated or sulphonated. The 
structure of the molecule is similar to that of benzene, accord- 
ing to EehM (p. 390), as both consist of a ring of CH groups 
alternately united by angle and double linkings. The com- 
plete difference in properties of the two compounds has led 
Willstatter to reject the Eehde formula for benzene and to 
accept the Oentric formula. 

It has been suggested that the structure may not be cyclic 
(J. A. G. S., 1939, 603). 

2. Gyclo-Heptadecane Group 

Civetone, C17H30O, is the source of the characteristic odour 
of the civet, and musJco?ie, CigHgoO, is the source of the musk 
odours. Civetone has all the properties of an unsaturated 
monocyclic ketone. When oxidized it yields suberic acid and 
a ketonic acid, Ci^HsqO^. 

Various structures have been suggested for civetone. The 
first was a 6-membered ring with a long side chain; this 
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was followed by a 9-membered ring stracture I, which was 
discarded when it was found that dihydrocivetone on oxida- 
tion gave the dibasic acid, Cj7H3204J 


X)(CH,),COCH, 

(I) 



The 17 C ring stractnre 11 is now generally accepted as it 
accounts for the formation of the ketonic acid, C17H30O5, 
viz. C00H(CH2)7*C0-(CH2)7*C02H, and also for suberic 
/COOH yCOgH 

azelaic acid . The 17 C 

N)ooh \0O2H 

ring structure is also supported by the following relationships. 
{Svetone semicarbazone and sodium ethosdde yield an un- 
saturated hydrocarbon, C17H32, with one olefine link, and hence 
a monocyclic compound. On ozonization this gives a dibasic 
acid, C17H32O4, also formed by the oxidation of dihydrocivetone 
and identical with the synthetical pentadecanene- 1 : 15 - 
dicarboxylic acid C02H*(CH2)i5*C02H. 


yCO 

™<!h. 

dihydrocivetone 


or 



The position of the olefine link in civetone has been proved 
by the synthesis of the keto-dicarboxylie acid as its methyl 
ester, Ci7H3o05, from methyl hydrogen azelate, C02Me-(CH2)7‘ 
CO2H, by heating with iron powder. 

2C02Me*(CHa)/C02H C0aMe{CH2)7-C0-(CH2)7‘C02H. 


The structure of the unsaturated ketone is therefore: 
CH(CH2)y 


CH(GH 2 ) 7 ^ 


^^^0 Oyc^o-A^-heptadecene-lO-one. 


Muskone, on account of its close relationship to civetone, 
was regarded as methyl c^cJopentadecanone, and as it is 
optically active must contain an asymmetric carbon atom. 
Its structure follows from the fact that the methyl cyclo- 
/(CH 2 ) 7 . 

pentadecane ^CH-CHg, formed from synthetic cyclo- 
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pentadecanone by reaction with magnesium methyl iodide 
followed by di.‘l;y..lr:'/i' .n and subsequent hydrogenation, is 
identical with the [.roduet formed by reducing muskone with 
amalgamated zinc in hydrochloric acid, i.e. replacement of CO 
by CHo. The actual position of the methyl with respect to the 
carbonyl group is proved by the ozonization of benzylidene 
muskone when 1-methyl-tridecane-l : 13-diearboxylic "acid is 
formed: 


CHMe CO 

(1h.(ch, la-in. 


CO,H-CHMe(CH,)a-CO,H. 


It is interesting to note that the lactones exaMide I from 
angelica root and ambrettolide 11 from ambretto seed have a 
characteristic musk odour: 

yO CH(CH,U-0 

(I) (H) J| ! 

XJO CH(CH,h-C0. 


The carbonates 

also have musk-like odours when the total 

number of atoms in the ring is 15-18. 

Drew (C. and I., 1933, 538) points out that a planar structure 
is possible for rings containing 12, 15, 18 or 25 C atoms. 


Cl! ^5 QlS 



^ » 104“ 12' jS = 109° 68' iSJ= 105° 68' 


yCO\ 

[CBy^^\o 


A 


and anhydrides 
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XXXIV. ENLAEGEMENT AND DEGEADATION 
IN EING SYSTEMS 

Most of the reactions discussed in the previous chapters 
have dealt with the conversion of derivatives of a given ring 
system into others containing the same ring, with the forma- 
tion of cyclic from open-chain compounds, or with the conver- 
sion of ring into aliphatic derivatives. 

Reactions of considerable theoretical interest, which are 
occasionally met with, are the conversion of derivatives of one 
cyclic system into those of another containing one more or 
one less carbon atom in the ring. 


A. Degradation 


As a rule when a ring compound without side chains under- 
goes isomerization the product formed is a ring containing 
a smaller number of carbon atoms, but with side chains. 

Thus cycloheptene when reduced gives methylcyclohexane 
and dimethylcyclopentane. 

Also . cyclopentyl iodide cyclopentyl nitrite -> 1-nitro- 
1-methylcyclobutane: AgNOi Conc. koh 


CHa-CH^v 

\ yCR’O-m ^ CHa/ \C(CH3)-N02. 


And 2-iodo-cyclohexan-l-ol with silver nitrite yields 1-alde- 
hydro-cyclopentane (C. E., 1914, 159, 771). 

Cyclohep^ne vapour, when passed repeatedly over platinized 
charcoal at 300°-315°, yields methylcyclohexane and finally 
toluenes (J. Gen. Chem. Russ., 1937, 369). 

Many a-chlorinated cyclo-ketones react with alcoholic potash 
yielding acids derived from a lower ring system: 


NDHa-CHOK 


-CH. 




COOH 


(J. russ., 1914, 46, 1097). 

A comparatively simple reaction is the conversion of di- 
phenyl into a mixture of cyclohexane and methylcyclopentane 
with benzene by the action of PCI 5 at 250®~300°. 
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Wallach (A., 1918, 414, 271) has studied the conversion of 
cyclohexanone into cyclopentanone derivatives. He shows 
that the dibromide of a cyclohexenone in which the olefine 
linking is conjugate to the carbonyl group reacts with aqueous 
alkali yielding a phenol derived from cyclohexane, e.g. 
menthen-3-one ^elds 2-inenthol (Chap. LVII, B2). Mth a 
dibromo-derivative in which the two bromine atoms are 
adjacent to the carbonyl group, but one on each side, the 
eSect of alkali is to form a hydroxy-carboxylic acid derived 
from cyclopentane, and these can be readily oxidized to cydo- 
pentanone derivatives, e.g.: 


.CH*-CHMe 


HBr-CO— ^ 


CH,-CHMe 


C(OH)*CO,H 


and CHM( 


N^BOBrCO / 


OH)(GOjH)-OH-CHMe,. 


Meerwein (A., 1914, 405, 129) shows that when water is 
eliminated from 1 : l-dimethyl-cyclohexan-2-ol by means of 
oxalic acid the product is a mixture of 75 per cent of the 
dimethyl-A^-cycIohexene and 25 per cent of isopropyl-A^- 
cyclopeatene (cf. C. K., 1928, 186, 375, 702; A., 1929, 477, 99). 

Xanthogallol, a product formed by tbe actioa of bromine 
water on the benzene derivative, tribromopyrogallol, CgBrj 
(OH)j, is probably a cyclopentene derivative, and its forma- 
tion can be represented by the following scheme {Moore and 
Thomas, J. A. C. S., 1917, 974): 


Br 

Brj^Br 

HO\/OH 

CBr 

CBr/\cBr, 

CO\/CO 

CBr 

Br(/^HBr, 

COCO-COjH 


OH 

CO 





CBr 

CBr 



Br^^Br, 

BrC'^Br, 



06— C(OH)-GO,H 

Oo-co. 
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B. Enlargement 

An example of the enlargement of a carbon-oxygen ring is 
the conversion of a furanose type of sugar to a pyranose tjrpe, 
i.e, from a 5-meinbered to a 6-membered ring (Chap. LYI, A). 

A fairly general method of increasing the ring by 1 carbon 
atom is by the action of nitrous acid on a cycloparaffin con- 
taaning the side chain •CHg-lSrHg, vi2. 

(CHa) O 


where » = 1 to 4. Thus cyclobutylmethylamine {n = 1) 
gives a mixture of cyclobutylmethanol (NHg replaced by OH) 
and hydroxy-cyclopentane and the method has been used for 
preparing certain of the higher cyclic compounds (A., 1907, 
853, 325; Helv., 1926, 399; J. C. S., 1928, 1099, 1897). 

King enlargement from the cyclobutane to the cyclopentane 
group has been observed by the action of phosphoric anhydride 
on boiling acetic acid solutions of certain truxinic acids 
(Chap. L, Al) (B., 1937, 483). 

The number of carbon atoms in the ring is frequently 
increased when a ring compound containing side chains under- 
goes isomerization; thus 1 -methyl-1 -iodo-cyclopentane with 
aiver nitrite yields a certain amount of the corresponding 
l-nitro-l-methylcyclopentane, together with some nitrocyclo- 
hexane, and hydroxymethyl-cyclopentane with oxalic acid 
yields cyclohexene. 

One of the smoothest of such changes is the conversion of 
l-methyl-l-a-hydroxyethyl-cyclopentane into 1 : 2-dimethyl-A^- 
cyclohexene under the Muence of zinc chloride: 


CHs*CH{OH)*CMe< I CM< VjHa, 


and similarly 1:2:2: 3-tetramethyl-l-a-hydroxyethyl-cyclopen- 
tane yields 1 ; 2 : 3 : 3 : 4-pentamethyl-A^-oyclohexene (Meerwein^ 
A., 1918, 417, 255). 

The pinacone, ! ^C(OH)-C(OH); contain- 

ing two cyclopentane rings, with dilute sulphuric acid yields 

r B 4S0 ) 21 
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a spiran-pinacoline, 


CH,-CH, 


/CHs-CHj. 


CH.-Ch/ \C0-CHy 


in which 


A2'vjul2 uv/’ujul2 
the one cyclopentane ring has been transformed into a cyclo- 
hexane derivative {Meiser, B., 1899, 2054). 

An interesting ring change is that of 2-cyclopeiityl-cyclo- 
pentan-l-ol: 

OH 


r:So-C0 


into a mixture of isomeric octahydronaphthalenes by the 
action of zinc chloride at 180®. 

Heterocyclic rings can also undergo enlargement, e.g. 
pyrrole and diazomethane or CH 2 jCl 2 , and alkaU yield pyri- 
dine (cf. Chap. XL and XLIII). 

Isatin (Chap. XLI, C.) under the influence of diazomethane 
has its 5-membered N-ring changed into a 6-membered ring 
by the addition of CH^ (para to NH), and the ajS acetal of 
glycerol in the presence of a trace of acid gives the isomeric 
ay-acetal (change from 5 to 6 ring, each with two 0). 

Another example of ring change with heterocyclic com- 
pounds is the action of hydrazoic and sulphuric acids on 
cyclohexanone and similar compounds (B., 1924, 704; J. C. S., 
1937, 466): 



Similarly, a-hydrindone gives dibydro-carbostyxil: 






/ n:c*oh 

CeH/ ] 

XJHj-CHj. 


The majority of these ring changes are probably due to an 
opening of the ring under the influence of the reagents, followed 
by ring closure* 
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XXXV. BBAEING OF ELECTEONIC STEUOTTJEB 
ON OEGANIC EBACTIONS 

Cationoid and Anionoid Reagents 

+ 

The two commonest catalytic reagents are protons H, or 
+ 

the hydrated form OH 3 , and the hydroxyl ion. These are 
respectively typical cationoid and anionoid reagents, and Lap- 
worth (1920) has attempted to group all other reagents into 
these two categories. In all reactions in which these reagents 
take part the anion is an electron donor and the cation be- 
comes an electron acceptor, e.g. H + OH HgO. Similarly, 
anionoid reagents are reducing and cationoid reagents oxidiz- 
ing agents. 2Fe + 4C1 + Clg 2 Fe + 6 CL The ferrous is 
oxidized to the ferric state by the chlorine which is itself 

reduced to the ionic Cl state. 

The following is the definition for the two groups: “If 
the formation of a covalent bond in the complex A-B takes 
+ — ... 

place by the union of A with B, then A is anionoid and B is 
cationoid The table (p. 612) gives a list of anionoid and cation- 
oid reagents as drawn up by Robinson (1931).* {JiVaters, p. 181.) 

There are great difierences in the relative reactivities of 
anions and cations; for anions the most stable are the least 
reactive and the reactivity diminishes as the ion more nearly 
reaches the stable octet valency shell, as illustrated by the 

increasing reactivity of the anions F, OH, NHg, CHg in the 
given order. 

The activity of a cation depends on its readiness to share an 

electron pair with an anion. The most stable are Na and K, 
which exist as ions only and cannot form covalent compounds. 

Organic Cations. 

The carbonium cation formed by the basic dissociation of 

+ + 

a hydroxylic compound, e.g. CHg from CHg* OH or CgHs from 

• Waters, Physical Aspects of Orgamc Chemistry, London, 1935. Robinson, 
Institute of Chem., Lectures, 1932. Mills,, J. C. S., 1944, 340. 
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ANIONOID OK 
ELKt. TiiOX B 1 --LEAS 1 NG 

1. Active anions: OH, CN, 


CH(CO.,Et)j, &c. 

2 . Reducing reagents ^ m- 
cltiding ail metals and ions 
whicli can give up electrons 

Na, Mg, Fe, Fe, Fe(CN)6. 

3. Alkyl and aryl residues 
of organometallic coinpound-S, 

Et in Et*Mg*Br and RG;C in 


R-C;CNa. 

4 . Donor molecules contain- 
ing lone pairs of electrons, 
NHg, C5H5N, HjO, EtjO, 

(GHsijCO, RSH, RjS. 

5 . Unsaturated carbon m 
olefines and aromatic hydro- 


carbons. 


CATIOXOID OR ELEC- 
TRON ATTRACTING 

1 . Protons and sources of 
X:>rotons: acids, pseudo-acids 
and cations from pseiidt>- 
bases. 

2 . Oxidizing agents: halo- 
gens, ozone, peroxides and 
ions which can accept elec- 
trons Fe, FefON)^, Mn04. 

3. Alkyl residues from 
esters, e.g. Me in Mel or 
Me2S04 and alkyl groups from 
quaternary ammonium salts 
and bases Me in PhNMeg-OH. 

4 . Acceptor atoms, ions and 
molecules which are capable 
of co-ordination with H^O, 
NHgEt, e.g. ZnClg, PtCl4. 

5. Atoms which carry, or 
easily acquire positive charges, 
e s. in semipolar bonds: C in 
JTcO, —CO-OEt, CN; S in 
SO3, H0SO4, NaHSOg; N in 
-NO, NO2, HNO3. 


C(,Hs-OH are extremely imstable, as f VoH 2 

compounds is usually of the acid type, e.g. CeH^OH-^ 

CeH^O + H. + . 

The formation of a carbonium ion such as CHg r^ulte m a 
carbon atom ^tb a sextet shell. Comparatively stable car- 
bonium ions are, however, formed m Ae c^e of tripheny - 
Methyl compound (of. Chap. LII Bl). Tbe ®Uorid^iB W 
bv simple treatment of the hydroxide vuth HCl in beMene 
Sntio^, and as its solutions are condnctmg exists largely as 

CPh, and Cl. The dimeride CPha-CPhs also yields condimti^ 
solutions, and is present as an equilibrium mixture CPh, 

CPh, CPh, + CPh,. The unstable cation CPh, probably 
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nndergoes molecular rearrangement into the more stable and 
coloured quinonoid form: 

+ /CH===€Hv + 

PliaC^ iPh,C=C< 

^CH=CH/ 

Commoner and more stable cations are the oxonium, sul- 
phonium and ammonium ions. 

Organic Anions. 

Among the simple organic anions are the alphyl and aryl 
groups in their metallic derivatives, e.g. NaEt, Na-CHgPh and 
NaCPhg. These compounds are highly unstable, decompose 
water, are spontaneously inflammable — except NaCPhg — and 

their solutions in ether, pyridine and liquid ammonia are good 

“ + 

conductors pointing to ionization EtNa ^ Et + Na. The 
reaction between CHPhg and NaNHg (sodamide) in liquid 
ammonia is similar to the neutralization of an acid by a base 
in water: 

HX + NaOH in aq -»■ NaX + HgO ; 

EX + NaNHg in NE3 NaX + NH3, 

where X = CPhg in the latter equation. 

The compound CPh3*NMe4 is an organic salt, a strong 
electrolyte and completely ionized in all solvents, yielding 

CPh3 + NMe^. 

The organic cations and anions referred to above are un- 
stable and highly reactive ; the ionization is difficult to accom- 
plish, but is facilitated by using solvents of high dielectric 
constants, especially those of the anionoid type, e.g. HgO, 
EtgO, MegCO, NH3(liquid), which can form co-ordination 
compounds with the reactive cations. 

Organic Adds and Bases. 

The common organic acids are carboxylic, sulphonic, phenol 
and pseudo acids, and all have hydrogen atoms capable of 
being replaced by metals, and their relative acidities are ex- 
pressed in terms of proton concentration in the form p^: 
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from which it follows that the stronger the acid the lower ite 
Ph value. 

All acids are proton donors and it is customary to group 

ail proton donors as acids, thus the ion HSO4 is an acid as 

it gives H and SO4. Under such a definition fall carbonium and 
oxonium and ammonium ions, as they readily yield protons, e.g. : 

NB[4 . ^ NH3 + H. 

Similarly a base is defined as a proton acceptor. This in- 
cludes all compounds yielding free OH ions, as these react 
readily with protons, 

OH + H H,0. 

It also includes compounds yielding anions which can discharge 
protons, e.g.: 

R-CO-b H-*5^R C 0 0 H; 

also neutral molecules such as water or ammonia which can 
combine with protons yielding cations, e.g.: 

NH, + H - ^ NH 4 and R^O + H RgOH; 

and finally positive charged ions derived from a diacid base 
(hydrazine), e.g.: 

ifej-NH, + H NHa-NHj. 

Base + proton acid. 

Acid — proton base. 

The proton liberated from an acid is unstable as it has no 

electron shell and hence combines with the solvent — usually 

+ 

water giving the oxonium ion H3O — but also with other sol- 
vents, e.g. Eton, EtgO, &c. Hence 

+ 

Acid -f- solvents solvent H + base, 

or neutralization consists in the transfer of a proton from 

combination with one base, e.g. OH to another base, e.g. HgO, 
or generally: 

Acidj + base^ ^ acidg -> base^, 
e.g. CHj-CO-OH + CeHgNH, ^ CH3‘C0 0 + 
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This reaction is reversible and roughly 50 per cent reacts 
giving acetate and anilirdum ions. 

As already pointed out (p. 185) the relative strengths of acids 
are represented by their dissociation constants. These con- 
stants are usually those determined by Ostwald or by his 
method, and are termed by Watson “Classical dissociation 
constants More modern determinations by Dippy and 
others (J. 0. S., 1934-1939) by the conductometric method, 
making corrections for frictional resistance of the medium, 
inter ionic attraction and Brownian movement of the ions, 
are termed ‘‘ thermodynamic dissociation constants 

In the case of fatty acids attention has been drawn to the 
fact that certain substituents tend to increase the strength 
of an acid and others to diminish the strength as compared 
with that of the unsubstituted acid. The former are termed 
acylous and the latter basylous by Lapworth, and these 
expressions are preferable to the older terms negative and 
positive. The most strongly acylous group is the nitro, others 
are halogens, — ON, — CH(C02Et)2, which can form free anions 
and phenyl. Feebly basylous is — CH3 as shown by a com- 
parison of propionic and acetic acids, more acylous is -CMeg 

and strongly basylous is -CO-O as shown by a comparison 

of C02H-R-C02H and COaH-R-CO-O, the second dissociation 
constant of a dibasic acid being always much smaller than 
the 1st constant E^^ (cf. pp. 264 and 267). 

The amino-group often forms an inner salt with the car- 
boxylic group (cf. Betaines, p. 245), e.g.: 

NHa-CHj-CO-OH NHs-CH^-CO-O, 


but is of the acylous type as NHPh-CHg'COgH is a stronger 
acid than CH2Ph-CH2-C02H (ratio 3*9 : 2*3), and similarly 
NPh(C02H)2 is stronger than CBDPh(C02H)2. 

Unsaturated acids as a rule are stronger acids than their 
saturated analogues, e.g. propionic acid 1*8 and acrylic 5*6, 
but the value of E varies greatly with the position of the 
double bond. The py acid is always the strongest and in the 
hexenoic acids the strength rises and falls from the ap to 
the 3c acid, e.g. 1-89, 2*64, 1*74, 1*91. This and similar pheno- 
mena may be due to the zigzag structure of the carbon chain. 

The same acylous group increases the strength of phenols 
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dimiiiislies rapidly, and become negligible beyond 2 or 3 
atoms, hence an electron-attracting gronp in the y or S posi- 
tion in a fatty acid has but little effect on the dissociation 
constant, as shown by the following values for K x chlor- 
acetic 155, jS-chloropropionic 8-5, y-chlorobutyric 3, and S- 
chlorovaleric 2. 

The groups which tend to increase the dissociation constant 
of an acid also tend to increase the strength of a phenol as an 
acid, as illustrated by the nitrophenols, but in these cases the 
electromeric factor is also involved. 

A careful examination of the dissociation constants of 
substituted acetic acids, XCHg-CO-OH, and of the dipole 
momente of substituted hydrocarbons, CHgX, shows that 
there is a simple quantitative relationship between the two 
sets of figures and a smooth curve is obtained when the logs 
of K are plotted against the values for p. of the corresponding 
substituted hydrocarbons. This curve is denoted by 
logX = iogX^ C(ft + cEft®), where K = dissociation con- 
stant of the substituted acid, Kq that of the unsubstituted 
acid, p is the dipole moment, and C and a are constants. This 
simple relationship does not hold good with substituted 
benzoic acids. 

2. Tautomeric Effect T, 

This is largely a dynamic polarizability associated with 
multiple covalent bonds and with atoms with unshared elec- 
tron pairs. In reality two factors are involved — ^the more 
important d 3 mamic polarizability often termed electromeric 
B and a permanent polarization factor — ^mesomeric M. So 
that T = B + M. The dynamic polarization is largely affected 
by reagents and solvents. In the case of an unsaturated com- 
pound — ^A=B — , when A and B are dissimilar the 4 electrons 
involved in the donble link will not be equally shared even 
in the resting states, and on activation by reagents there will 
be a further tendency for electron displacement, and if this is 

complete the state — B — or — — ^B — is reached, the 
displacement may, however, not be complete and the symbols 

— -B — and — ^A=B — are commonly used to indicate the 

tendency for the electron pair constituting one of the double 
bonds to migrate to one or other of tbe two atoms joined by 
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the double bond. Tie general rule is that the atom with the 
higher effective nuclear charge, i.e. 0 in 0=0, and N in C=N, 
retains the electron pair, so that in the carbonyl compound 

+ — 

K— CH=^0 we have E — CH=0, or if complete Er-CH— 0, 

or as it may be put, E — OH — ®0. It is clear that in such a 
state the positive C atom has a valency shell of 6 instead of the 
stable octet, and hence in a reaction of a carbonyl compound 
the point of attack is the +0 atom as demonstrated by Lap- 
worth in the cyanhydrin reaction of ketones, which takes 
place in the stages: 

- /O 

=c=o + CN R2=C< 



If no suitable anionoid reagent is present to react with the 
C then there is a tendency for the equilibrium 

Rr--CH=0 ^ IU-UH--0 


to favour the change from right to left. 

The reaction of olefines with halogens, nitric acid, ozone 
and acids giving protons, i.e. powerful cationoid reagents 
and their non-reaction with alkalis, amines and Grignard 

reagents, indicate that olefines and also benzene are anionoid 

+ _ 

ia character, i.e. in the reactive stage >C — C< the first 

+ 

addition occurs at the C (cf. Addition of Br to olefines in Chap. 
LI, B.). In a conjugated system containing alternate single 
and double bonds the polarization may proceed along the 
complete chain, 

c^c-c^b— or c— c=c— c=c— 6, 


and hence the electromeric or tautomeric effect, i.e. electronic 
displacements can be affected by a given group for appreciable 
distances along such a conjugate system. At the same time 
it is to be not^ that a single becomes a double link and vice 
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versa, and this is denoted by a curved arrow passing over the 

(J iitoiii (Robiii^:c-n). 

c-o=^— o=^a 

For further details cf. Chap. LI, Unsaturation. 

-f or —T effect of different groups 
^T 

Amino and substituted amino-groui^ 

+ I and + T 

Halogens, alkyloxy (only weak + 1) 

+ Iand -T 

Carbonyl, carbethoxy, oyano. 


Reactions of Organic Halides 

Among the commoner reactions are: 

(1) Replacement of one halogen by another. 

(2) Replacement of halogen by hydrogen. 

(3) Hydrolysis of alkyl halides. 

(4) Hydrolysis of acyl halides. 

1. It is well known that in many cases a chloro-derivative 
can be converted into the corresponding iodo-derivative by 
boiling with an aqueous or aqueous-alcoholic solution of 
potassium iodide. This is a simple exchange of electrons ffom 
I to Ci, and is attributable to the diminution in the electric 
discharge potential of the halogens with increasing atomic 
weight or atomic number; in other words, to the intervening 
shells of electrons between the valency electrons and the 
central nucleus. Similarly, organic iodides are more reactive 
than the corresponding chlorides, e.g. in the formation of 
Grignard reagents, in reactions with ammonia, &c., due to 
the fact that it requires greater energy to release the electrons 

from Cl than from I. The effect of substituents on the reaction 
velocity of alphyl chlorides, R{CH 2 )iiCl with KI has been 
studied by Conant and others (J. A. G. S., 1924-29) by simply 

titrating the excess of I in the presence of iodate and hydro- 
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cUoric acid. In all cases tlie effect of R diminislies rapidly as 
the number of CHg groups increases, exactly as with the dis- 
sociation constants of acids, and after four CH2 groups is 
negligible. The reaction of the compound is greater when 
R is an acylous group, as indicated by the diminishing order: 
Ph-CO-, MeCO-, -ON, -COgEt, OMe, Ph, C3H7. 

2. Replacement of halogen by hydrogen. Inverse Substitution. 

This replacement is usually eSected by reduction, and the 
reaction of alkyl halides with hydriodic acid has been studied 

in detail. The reaction probably depends on the liberation of 
+ 

halogen cations, e.g. Br, which react with the iodide anions 
liberating free iodine : 

R-CHj-Br + H -> R-CHg + Br; Br + 21 Br + I,. 

Acylous groups such as NOg and halogens increase the 
reactivity. 

With polyhalide derivatives, e.g. CBr4, CHBrg, CHI3, the 
replacement takes place in the presence of alkalis when an 
atom of Br or I is liberated as a positive ion which reacts with 

the OH yielding Br*OH or I'OH. 

Iodine is liberated so readily that tetrahalogenated com- 
pounds readily lose iodine forming perhalogenated ethanes: 

2CCI3I -->12 + CsClg. 

Inverse substitution occurs extremely readily with halogen 
derivatives of compounds with acid properties, e.g, containing 
a reactive CHg or NH or NHg group. Examples are ethyl 
bromomalonate, CHBr(C02Et)2, and dichloramine T, CHg-CgH^* 
SOg'NClg. The halogen-free compounds liberate protons and 
the halogen derivatives yield positively charged halogen 
atoms, as proved by the fact that the acidified compound 
liberates iodine from potassium iodide solutions (cf. above). 

3. The hydrolysis of alkyl chlorides in aqueous-alcohol or 
acetone is the opposite of 1 and 2 as acylous substituents such 
as NO2 and COgH tend to diminish the rate, whereas basylous 
groups, e.g. OMe and Me, increase the rate. With tertiary 
alkyl halides the reaction proceeds in the stages (Euqhes and 
J, 0. S., 1935-38): 

(i) slow R-CHg-Ca R-CHa + d, 

(ii) rapid R-CMj + OH R*CHa*OH. 
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When, acylons groups are present, as in benzyl chlorides or 
bromides, the meia compound has the highest velocity, whereas 
with basylous groups the meta compound reacts much more 
slowly than the isomeric ortho and para compounds. 

4. The hydrolysis of acyl halides is different from (3) and 
resembles (1) and (2) in the fact that the velocity is increased 
by the introduction of acylous groups and it is probable that 
the reaction occurs in the stages: 


(iii) slow R + OH R-C~OH, 

^01 


(iv) rapid R-C— OH R-C< + Cl. 


Comparing equation (i) above with (iii), it is clear that they 
have opposite polar characters, as in (i) the organic radical 
donates a pair of electrons to the halogen atom and in (iii) 
it accepts a pair from the OH. Hence polar substituents will 
affect the two reactions in opposite ways. 

5. The elimination of hydrogen bromide from N-brominated 
substituted benzamides, 

X-C6H4-CO-XHBr HBr -f X-C8H4-N : C : 0 , 

by the action of a large excess of NaOH at 30° in the case of 
m- and ^-substituted compounds is polar and the relative 
rates are inversely related to the dissociation constants of the 
corresponding benzoic acids, indicating that the reaction 
depends on the readiness of release of a negative bromine ion 
(J. A. a S., 1937, 121). 


Hydrolysis 

This is the name given to reactions in which water takes part 
and produces the breaking of a covalent bond in the com- 
pound by the addition of H and OHj numerous examples 
have^ already been given in the case of alkyl halides, acyl 
chlorides, esters, acid amides, nitriles, &c. All the reactions 
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with organic componnds are relatively slow and have a dis- 
tinct energy activation, and in these two respects differ com- 
pletely from the hydrolysis of salts. The process is ionic and 

involves the H and OH of water or added hydrions and hy- 
droxyl ions provided by the catalyst, i.e. fcee acid or alkali. 
The hydrolysis of an ester can take place with water alone and 
becomes rapid when acylons gronps are present, e.g. ethyl 
chloroacetate, ethyl tartrate, and, of course, varies with the 
solubility of the ester in water. As comparatively few esters 
are readily soluble in water, aqueous alcoholic solutions of 
mineral acids or alcohoKc potash are often employed. 

In acid hydrolysis, e.g. HCl, the Cl ion remains intact 
throughout the reaction, and with alkaline hydrolysis, e.g. 

KOH, the K ion remains intact, hence the H is involved in acid 

hydrolysis and the OH in alkaline hydrolysis. With esters of 
strong acids and water the acid formed liberates much hydrion 
and hence the reaction is autocatalytic. 

An ester has two points of attack: (1) The cationoid car- 
bonyl group which can attract an anion, e.g. OH, and (2) the OR 

group which can attract a cation (H) to form an onium salt. 
In reality both groups are utilized in the process of hydrolysis, 
+ — ^ 

and both H and OH ions are added to the ester molecule, 
forming a dipolar molecule, and in both acid and alkaline 
hydrolysis of the ester R*CO’OR', this intermediate product 
is the same: 



and by a flow of electrons from atom to atom in this dipolar 
molecule a disruption at the central C — 0 bond takes place 
yielding a molecule of acid and of alcohol. The alkyl group 
of the ester is eliminated as an alcohol molecule and not even 
primarily as a free cation. This is clear from the fact that an 
ester containing an alkyl group which can, in the form of a 
cation, undergo isomeric change is eliminated unchanged in 
the alcohol formed. 
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A direet proof that fission occurs at the position indicated 
by the dotted line is afforded by the fact that both in 
hydrolysis by riiiuerai acid and also by alkali, using as 
sol vent water containing heavy oxygen (Chap. LIV), the 
heavy oxygen is never found in the alcohol formed but in 
the organic acid. 

The reactions involved in hydrolysis are: (1) The addi- 
tion of H (in acid hydrolysis) or OH (in alkaline) to the ester. 
(2) The collision of the complex ion with water molecules and 
the formation of the dipolar molecule. (3) Instantaneous 
rupture of the C — 0 bond by flow of electrons {Modltcpi- 
Hughes, Phil. Mag., 1932, 14, 112). 

The acid or alkali used as catalyst cannot give substantial 

4 - — 

concentrations of both H and OH, and hence in acid solutions 

+ 

the OH and in alkaline solutions the H must be derived from 
molecules of water. Any proton donor can supply the cation, 

but the supply of OH can only come from a hydroxy com- 
pound. Acid anions, e.g. CH3*C02, are not direct sources of 
OH, but they can react vdih water to supply OH, but the 
acetate ion has only about 1/30,000 the efficiency of an OH. 

R~c/?+H-OH R—c/^ +OH; 

^0 \OH 

The rate of hydrolysis of a simple ester or the inversion of 
sugar by different dilute acids was utilized by Arrhenius and 
Ostivald for determining the degree of dissociation of the acids, 
but the reaction is much more complex, as with a strong 
mineral acid the hydrolysis of cane sugar is greatest in con- 
^ + 

centrated solutions where the H concentration is small. 
Dawson (J. C. S., 1926-36) claims that the velocity coefficient 
is a sum of the partial reaction velocities of hydrion, hydroxyl 
ion, undissociated molecules of acid and anion. 


= [H] + + fc^[HA]+ ^^[A]. 

where [ ] represents the concentration of the different ions or 
molecules. 
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By working with a weak acid of concentration c, [A] = [H], 
[OH] = nil, [HA] =- c — [H], K = [H] X [A]/ [HA]. Then 

V = (jfc5 — ' /^m) [H] + - 4 ^ + AmC — 

[H] 

where is the dissociation constant of the acid. 

When the velocity of a reaction, which is catalysed by both 

ll and OH ions, is plotted against hydrogen ion concentrations, 
a symmetrical curve is obtained with a minimum velocity 

corresponding with a given H concentration, viz. Hj, and this 
is proportional to the square root of the concentration of the 
catalysing acid. 

Polar groups play an important part in the velocity of ester 
hydrolysis and higold (J. G. S., 1930-36) claims that in an ester 



where steric effects are eliminated the ratio G = is 

a function of the polarities of the groups R and R'. This has 
been tested in the two groups of esters, X-CO-O'CHgY and 
XCHg'CO-O-CHa-CHgY, and the results indicate that electron- 

attracting (acylous) groups, e.g. Cl, Ac, HH3 favour hydrolysis 

by OH, whereas electron-donating (basylous) group, e.g. CH3, 

favour hydrolysis by H, when the group is present in either 
the alkyl or acyl radical. 

For esters of glyceric acid, OH- CHg* OH (OH) *00 OR, with 
the value = 4*3 corresponding with the minimum velocity 
coefficient, the ratio is of the order 11 x 10“® and 

varies from 27*6 x 10“^ for Me to 5*8 x 10“® for isopropyl, 

+ 

indicating that alkyl gi jups favour hydrolysis by H, but that 
the effect is neutralized by the interposition of 3 or more CHg 
groups. 

With esters of symmetrical dibasic acids the ratio of the 
velocity of acid hydrolysis of the first ester group ^ to that 
for the second ester group is 2, but this does not hold good 
for alkali hydrolysis and can reach a value of 10^ in the case 
of methyl and ethyl oxalates, but falls in the oxalic series 
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until it readies a roiiglily constant value of 3 at methyl 
siiberate. This is due to the fact that the product of the first 

Imlrolysis is an anion, Il0*C0*(CH2)ii-C0*0, which will tend 

to repel OH from the vicinity of the second ester group and 
thus depress the value From the results of the ratio 
kjlh it has been found possible to calculate the intramole- 
cular distance between the two COoH groups. 


XXSVI. STEEIC EFFECTS 

The effect which a substituent can produce on the course 
of a reaction may be due to at least two difierent causes. 
Its own electronic properties may modify the general electric 
conditions of the molecule so as to produce a marked effect 
upon the chemical reactivity of the substance into which it 
has been introduced. The effect is polar in character and will 
differ according to the acylous or basylous nature of the sub- 
stituent. Numerous examples have been already mentioned 
(cf. Chap. XXXV). 

One of the most interesting of these is the increased re- 
actidty of a chlorobenzene when o- and ^-nitro-groups are pre- 
sent. The increased activity is so marked in s-trinitrochloro- 
benzene, picryl chloride, that the compound behaves more 
like an acyl chloride. The same holds good of the correspond- 
ing amino- and ethoxy-compounds; thus picryl amide has 
more the properties of an acid amide than an alkylamine, 
and s-t rinitroethoxybenzene the properties of an ester rather 
than of an ether. As already indicated these properties are 
largely due to the polar character of the nitro-group. This 
reactivity of halogen w’hen o and to nitro-groups is of great 
value in synthetical chemistry, e.g. 2 : 4-dinitrochlorobenzene 
reacts so readily that the chlorine can be replaced by OEt, OPh, 
NH^NHg, -CNS, -NllPh, or •CHCGOaEt)^, CHCCNl-COgEt. 

Nitro-groups ortho and para to a methyl group render the latter 
reactive and capable of condensing with aldehydes, esters, &c.; 

0<X02*CeH4-CH3 + (COjsEt)^ ^ NOa-CeH^-CHa-CO-COaEt + EtOH, 
2:4-(N0,)AH3-GH3 + CsHs-GHO (NO^) AHs-CH I CHPh + H.O, 

2 : 4 -(NO3) AHa-CHj + N0CeH4-XMe3-> (NOj) AHb-CH IN-CANMe,, 
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In the last reaction the product, an azomethine, can be 
readily hydrolysed to 2 : 4-dimtrobenzaldehyde. 

Nitro-gronps can also activate the hydrogen of a benzene 
ring, thus m-dinitrobenzene and hydroxylamine in the presence 
of sodium ethoxide yield 2 : 4:“dinitroaniline and 2 : 4”dinitro- 
phenylene-diamine by the replacement of the H atoms adjacent 
to NO 2 groups by KHg ^oups. Similarly, m-dinitrobenzene 
and potassium cyanide in methyl alcoholic solution yield 
2 : 6-<iinitrobenzonitrile. 

Other electron-attracting groups (acylous), e.g. COgH, 
CHO, -SOaH, -ON, *CO‘R produce effects similar to the nitro- 
group, but not to the same extent (B., 1916, 2222), and it 
is to be noted that all these acylous groups have a meta orien- 
tating effect in benzene substitution* 

In the true aromatic amines it is not possible to replace 
•NH2 or even -NMeg by OH by means of ordinary hydrolysing 
agents such as aqueous alkali, but the introduction of a para- 
nitroso group gives a product which is readily hydrolysed: 

+ H-OH- -NO-CeH^-OH -h NH3, 
p-NO C^Hi-NMea + H-OH - ^NO*C6H4-OH + NEMe^. 


This reactivity of NH 2 groups is met with in the naphthyl- 
amines with acids or alkalis; more particularly with sodium 
bisulphite they yield naphthols, which in their turn are readily 
transformed back into the amines by ammonium sulphide. 
The naphthols and also a- and ^-anthranol and phenanthranol 
react with alcohols and an acid catalyst, yielding ethers in 
exactly the same manner as acids yield esters, and these ethers 
are hydrolysed by alkalis to the alcohol and hydroxy com- 
pound. 

The reactivity of Cl in triphenylchloromethane, CPhgCl 
(Chap. LII, Bl), is very marked, the compounds react with 
hydroxy compounds, e.g. alcohols, hydroxy esters and sugars 
in pyridine solution, yielding ethers CPhg-OR (B,, 1923, 766; 
1925, 872). 

The marked effect produced by an oriAo-methyl substituent 
is met with in the reduction of the two compounds: 


1 . 


/NH-CS 

I 


2. o-CeH4< 




.2ra-cs 


CgH^Me. 


The former retains its ring structure with CS replaced by 
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CH*, the latter loses the CS group as CH3SH and yields the 
Lru]-uuii*.l 

Suijstitiieiits ill an acid, either aliphatic or aromatic, render 
the elimination of carbonic anhydride more easy. Acetic acid 
at is unchanged, whereas malonic acid, CH 2 (C 02 H)g, 

readily eiiininates carbon dioxide at much lower temperatures; 
aitroacetic acid and hot water yield nitro-methane and car- 
bonic anhydride, and this acid is an intermediate product in 
the formation of nitro-methane from chloracetic acid and 
sodium nitrate. 

The introduction of the nitro-groups into benzoic acid gives 
s-trinitrobenzoic acid, which is quantitatively converted into 
s-trinitrobenzene when boiled with water, and this serves as 
the most convenient method for preparing the nitrated hydro- 
carbon. 

0 - and p-hydroxy groups also facilitate removal of CO^, e.g. 
resorcinol is formed when 2 : 4-dihydxoxybenzoic acid is boiled 
with water. 

There is considerable difference in the readiness with which 
the acids (1) CgHs-CH^-COgH; (2) CeHs’CHn-GHvCOoH; 
C H 

(3) ** ‘^CH-COjH; (4) CsHs'CHiCH-COaH lose carbonic 
CoH/ 

anhydride: (1) at 350°-375° gives toluene; (2) is only slightly 
changed at 370^; (3) readily yields fluorene at 220°-230°, and 

(4) yields styrene when distilled very slowly. 

When an aqueous solution of cinnamic acid dibromide is 
warmed with aqueous sodium carbonate both HBr and COg 
are eliminated and a bromostyrene is formed: 

C.Hs'CHBr-CHBr-COaH CeH^-CHrCHBr + CO^ + HBr. 

A convenient method for eliminating carbonic anhydride 
is to heat the acid with pyridine, quinoline, aniline, or dimethyl- 
aniline. 

In practically all the above reactions the polarity of the 
substituent is an important factor; there are, however, re- 
actions which can be retarded by substituents of both acylous 
and basyloTis types, and it is probable that in such reactions 
the introduction of a group comparatively large with regard 
to the hydrogen displaced may so occupy the space around 
the reactive group that the reagent cannot easily come into 
contarct with it. 
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This effect of space-filling is often termed steric Mndrance, 
but it should be borne in mind that polar factors also play 
their part in such reactions. 

Steric Hindrance 

This phenomenon was first studied in experiments on 
catalytic esterification. V. Meyer and Sudborough (B., 1894, 
510, 1580, 3146) observed that, although benzoic acid and 
most of its substituted derivatives are completely esterified 
when left overnight dissolved in, or in contact with, methyl 
alcohol saturated with hydrogen chloride or when boiled with 
a 3 per cent solution of hydrogen chloride in methyl alcohol; 
acids in w'hich both or^Ao-positions are substituted yield no 
ester under these conditions. 

The inhibition is characteristic of ail substituents whether 
of acyloiis or basylous character, e.g. OMe, Me, Cl, Br, I, NOg, 
COgH, CN, &c. The view put forward was that these groups 
occupy space around the carboxylic group and prevent the 

/OMe 

formation of an additive compound R*O^OH , which, on 

\OH 

loss of water, gives the ester {Wegsckeider), 

In harmony with this view is the fact that if the GOgH 
group is removed from the ring by the interposition of 
•CHg'CHg, then an ester can be obtained in the normal manner 
even when o-substituents are present, thus ^-tribromophenyl- 
propionic acid, CeHgBrg-CHg’CHg-COgH, is readily esterified. 
Later experiments by Kellas (Zeit. phys. Chem., 1897, 24 , 
221), by determining the velocity coejQGicients of various 
substituted benzoic acids, proved that one ortho-substituent 
has a retarding effect, and subsequent investigations have 
proved that retardation of esterification by the introduction 
of substituents in close proximity to the carboxylic group is 
very general. In the normal fatty acid series formic acid is 
mo^ readily esterified and the velocity coefllcient then falls 
and becomes practically constant at butyric and from C4 to 
Cjg the value is practically the same. The introduction of a 
substituent, e.g. methyl or halogen, has the greatest retarding 
effect in the a-position, a less effect in the ^-position, and has 
practically no effect when in the 8-position, or still further 
removed from the carboxylic group. 
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A study of siil»stitiited acetic acids shows that all stib- 
stitueiits produce a retardation, two a still further retardation, 
and three siibstitiients, e.g. C{CH 3 ) 3 *C 02 H, CCIg-COgH, or 
CPli3*C02H5 produce acids which esterify very slowly. 

The introduction of an olefine link into a fatty acid has a 
marked effect in lowering the velocity of esterification when 
in the a^-position, in the j8y-position it produces a slight in- 
crease in the rate as compared with the corresponding fatty 
acid, and when further removed from the carboxylic group has 
no effect. 

The introduction of methyl groups into methyl hydrogen 
succinates lowers the esterification constant, and similarly 
methyl and other groups retard esterification in the case of 
crotonic acid. A comparison of cis and tram pair of stereo- 
isomerides shows that a substituent cis to the carboxylic group 
has a more marked effect than when irans to the group. 

These phenomena are observed when the catalytic process 
of esterification is used. With the direct method of esterifi- 
cation polar effects are very marked; as a rule, the stronger 
the acid the more readily it reacts with an alcohol, thus oxalic 
and tartaric acids react with alcohol without an acid catalyst, 
and even trichloracetic acid reacts with alcohol more readily 
than the unsubstituted acid. 

Other methods for preparing esters, e.g. action of alkyl 
iodides on the silver salts of the acids or of alcohols on 
the acid chlorides, can be used even in the case of diortho- 
substituted benzoic acids. 

This retardation or even complete inhibition of esterification 
is of practical value: 

(1) In the separation of acids. By using the Fischer-Spder 
method the one acid can be completely converted into an ester, 
whereas a large part of the other acid can be recovered 
unchanged. It is a method which has been used for 
separating a mixture of an aj8-unsaturated acid with the 
isomeric ^y-acid. 

(2) For confirming the structure of a given acid; thus an 
aromatic acid which is readily esterified by the usual process 
cannot have its substituents in the two ortho-positions 
(Chap. XXVI, C.). 

With poly carboxylic aromatic acids the carboxylic groups 
wMch are not diortho-substituted are esterified, but those 
with two ortho-substituents are not, thus the s-tricarboxylic 
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acid gives a trimethyl ester, but the 1:2: 3-tricarboxylic 
acid a dimethyl ester. 

Steric hindrance is also observable in the naphthalene and 
anthracene series; thus 2-chIoronaphthalene-l-carboxylic acid 
is not esterified, whereas the isomeric l-chloro-2-carboxylic 
acid yields an ester as one of the o-positions has no substituent. 

Similarly anthracene-G-carboxylic acid and 9-chloro-lO- 
carboxylic acids do not yield esters, whereas the 1 -carboxylic 
acid and the 2-chloro-3-carboxyIic acid are readily esterified. 

Steric inhibition has also been observed in the catalytic 
esterification of acids derived from heterocyclic systems, e.g. 
indole (Auwers, A., 1929, 467, 57). 

Polar efects also are observable in catalytic esterification, 
and may strengthen the steric retardation or may lessen this 
according to the polar nature of the substituents present. Thus 
both trimethyl- and trichloro-acetic acids esterify very slowly, 
but the enormous difierence between the two rates cannot be 
attributed to the difierence in space-filling of the chloro and 
methyl groups, but is largely due to the electron-attracting 
(acylous) Cl atoms augmenting the steric efiects, whereas the 
electron-repelling (basylous) methyl groups tend to diminish 
their efiect (Hinschlewood and Legard; J. C. S., 1935, 537, 
1588). 

Steric retardation has been observed in the hydrolysis of 
aromatic esters by mineral acid and even in the hydrolysis of 
aromatic acyl chlorides, nitriles and acid amides, although 
in these latter cases polar efiects play an important part. 
Steric hindrance has also been observed in the hydrolysis of 
substituted malonic esters and malonamides. Thus two ethyl 
groups in malonamide have a greater retarding effect than 
two methyl groups, and the n-propyl group has the same effect 
as two methyl groups. Similarly, triphenylacetamide, 
CPhg • CO • NH 2 j diben 2 ylmethylacetamide, benzyldimethyl- 
acetamide, and methylphenylamino-phenylacetamide, MePhNT* 
CHPh-CO-NHg, are difficult to hydrolyse. 

The introduction of two o-methyl groups into acetanilide 
also produces a product extremely stable towards boiling 
hydrochloric acid. 

Ortho-substituted benzonitriles are not readily saponified, 
but treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid converts 
them into acid amides which yield the corresponding acids 
by treatment with nitrous acid. The same nitriles cannot 
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undergo alcoliolpis to e.'^ters (A., 1928, 467, 158), and similarly 
aromatic nitriles with ortho -substituents or aliphatic nitriles 
with several substituents in the a-positi<jn do not yield imino- 
ethers (Chap. VII, E and G). 

Bteric hindrance is extremely marked in the reaction 
between aromatic tertiary amines and alkyl iodides (formation 
of quaternary ammonium salts (Chap. XXI, D.). Fischm' (B., 
1900, 345, 1967) showed that the introduction of two orf^-sub- 
stituents completely prevents the formation of an ammonium 
salt, and similarly dlortho-substituted anilines do not yield 
alkylthiocarbimides with thiocarbonyi chloride (J. G. S. 
1926, 3041). Alkyl groups in both ortho-positions in a dialkyl- 
arylaniine prevent the formation of an oxide (Chap. XXI, C.) 
(Bamberger and Rudolf, B., 1906, 4285). The formation of a 
para nitroso derivative is also inhibited by the presence of 
two ortho-snbstitnents (Cl or CH 3 ) (Von Braun, B., 1918 
282), and the formation is also prevented by the presence of 
a tertiary alkyl group in CsHg-NRR' (Hickinbotham, J. C. 8 ., 
1933, 946). 

Many of the characteristic reactions of ketones exhibit 
steric retardation. Thus the ketone, Me^CO-CMeg, yields only 
5-6 per cent of bisulphite additive compound, whereas under 
similar conditions acetone gives a 60 per cent yield. 

In the reaction of ketones with hydroxylamine and phenyl- 
hydrazine the accumulation of substituents around the car- 
bonyl group or the presence of ortho-substituents in an aro- 
matic ketone completely inhibits the formation of oximes and 
phenylbydrazones. 

Substituents in the p-benzoquinone molecule retard oxime 
formation, the 2 : 6 -dichioro compoxmd forms a monoxime 
readily but a dioxime with great difficulty, and compounds 
with three or four substituents do not yield oximes. 

Similar efiects are observed in the formation of phenyl- 
hydrazones. A single ortho-substituent like picrylamino, 
•NHC 6 H 2 (X 02 )g, can completely prevent the formation of a 
phenylhydrazone, whereas in the para-position it has not the 
same effect. 

A comparison of ketonic acids CgHg-CO-COgH with ketones 
CgHg-CO-CHg shows that ortho-substituents in the former 
have not the same inhibiting effects as in the latter. 

Steric retardation is met with in the conversion of ketone 
to tertiary alcohols with the aid of Orignari reagents, with 
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compounds of the types (1) CR^-CO-CHRg and (2) CEg-CO-CRg; 
the reaction is normal and no by-products are formed when 
B «= CHg. When R = CoHg the reaction proceeds less readily, 
but the Pr“ group has much the same effect as Me, whereas 
Pr^ has a much greater retarding effect than Et. Compounds 
of type 1 react more readily than corresponding compounds 
of type 2 (B., 1937, 599). 

The presence of several negative groups in iodoben:zene, 
e.g. tetra- and pentachloro-iodo benzene, prevents the forma- 
tion of iododichlorides (Chap. XIX). 

1 : 4-Dibromo paraffins as a rule react with ammonia yield- 
ing cyclic bases, viz. the pyrrolidines, 

BrCH2-CH,*CH2-CH2Br -> >NH, 

CHg-CH/ 

whereas the compound o-CqS^(C'H 2 Bt )2 reacts in the same 
way as a 1 : 2-dibromo compound yielding o-C 6 H 4 (CH^>-NHo)o 
(V. Braun, B., 1908, 2158). 

Two o-substituents prevent the hydrolysis of phenacyl- 
pridinium salts with sodium hydroxide at 20®, whereas with 
m- and p-substituted compounds the reaction is markedly 
polar (B., 1937, 862). 

Steric hindrance has also been noted with Grignard com- 
pounds (B., 1929, 63, 1379; C. R., 1932, 195, 252). 


XXXVII. AROMATIC SUBSTITUTION 

Hubner (1875) and Noelting (1876) were the first to point 
out that certain aromatic compounds yield a mixture of o- 
and p-derivatives on nitration or sulphonation, whereas other 
compotmds under similar treatment jield wi-derivatives. An 
enormous amount of work has been done on substitution and 
on the isolation and estimation of the various products formed 
under slightly different conditions. Hollemann^s researches 
(Die direkte Einfiihrung von Substituten, 1910) prove that 
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althougli in many cases the main product is a mixture of 
0- and j?-eonipouiidsj yet frequently a small amount of m- 
product is also formed, and that the conditions afiect the 
relative proportions of isomers formed. At 0® benzoic acid 
yields 80-2 per cent of m-, 18-5 of o-, and only 1-3 of jp-nitro- 
benzoic acid; at 30® nitrobenzene yields 91 per cent of m-, 
8 of 0- and 1 of p-dinitrobenzene. Reese (Chem. Rev., 1934, 
55) gives a resume of all the facts known with regard to the 
products formed by the halogenation, nitration and sul- 
phonation of benzene compounds containing the following 
substituents: COgH, NOg, SO^H, Me, OH, NHg, Cl, Br and I, 
and under varying conditions of concentration, temperature 
and pressure. The products isolated may not be the initial 
products formed, but may be due to the isomerization of these. 
Thus in the sulphonation of benzoic acid an intermediate 
product is apparently the o-sulphonic acid which, under the 
conditions of the experiment is transformed into the m-acid 
(J. A, C. S., 1932, 2009). In the nitration of benzene-sulphonic 
acid the main product is the tn-compound, but a rise of tem- 
perature from 25° to 55® increases the proportion of a-, and at 
150®-! 60® the proportions of m- and o-compounds are 40 and 
27*4 per cent, Reese gives the results of nitrating benzene 
derivatives containing 55 diSerent groups, and points out that 
the reactions fall into 3 categories: (1) Where practically 
only 1 product is formed. (2) Where roughly equal amounts 
of two are formed to the exclusion of the 3rd. (3) Where 
all 3 isomers are formed. Whenever the percentage of either 
m- or preponderates the principal secondary product is 
always the o-compound, hence presumably a substituent is 
either o and p oi o and m directing. 

If, on the other hand, the o-compound is the chief product, 
the secondary product is always the and never the m- 
compound. An extremely interesting example of the effect 
of conditions on nitration is met with in the case of benzaldehyde 
which forms the definite compoimd, CgHs'CHO, HNOg, and 
this on treatment with H2SO4 + HNO3 gives the m-nitro- 
benzaldehyde, but with AcgO + HNO3 ^-compound, 
accompanied in both cases with traces of the o-isomer (Z. 
angew., 1932, 580). Ainley and Challenger (J. C. S., 1930, 
2171), by nitrating phenylboric acid, obtained 72 per cent of 
m-, and 28 of mixed 0- and ^-compounds, whereas Seaman 
and Johnson (J. A, C. S., 1931, 711), by using a mixture of 
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AcgO and fnining nitric acid, obtain a 65 per cent yield 
made np of 95 ortho and 5 para. Toluene and ier^butylchloride 
with AlClg give m- and p-ier^-butyltoluenes in the ratio 70 : 30, 
although the group is usually regarded as para-orientating 
(J. C. S., 1930, 2231). 

It is possible that reversed directive efiects are due to a 
difference in the mechanism of the reaction. In some cases 
the reaction may be direct substitution, in others an additive 
compound may be first formed {Blanksma, Rec. trav., 1902, 
281; 1904, 202). 

As a rule an increase in temperature increases the propor- 
tion of o-compound, especially in nitrations. In sulphonations 
the reverse is true, the proportion of p- increases with the 
temperature, due to the fact that the o- changes to the p- at 
the higher temperatures. 

Several empirical rules have been formulated embodying 
the 0 -, p- and w-orientating effects of different substituents. 

The Grum-Brown-Gibson rule (J. C. S., 1892, 367) states 
that whenever a benzene compound CgHgX contains a group 
X whose hydride is readily ozidizable by a o^-stage process 
to X'OH, then CgHgX gives a meta disubstituted derivative, 
whereas if HX is not directly oxidizable to X-OH the product 
is a mixture of o- and ^-compounds. This rule has been 
modified by Waters to read as follows: ‘‘ If the group X is 
more stable in its compounds with H than with OH, e.g. 
Cl (HQ and HOCl), NHg (NH 3 and NH^OH), OH (H-OH and 
OH-OH), then it is 0- and ^-directing, but if the reverse is true, 
e.g. NO 2 (HO-NOg and H^NOg), COgH (OH-CO-OH and 
H'CO'OH), then X is m-directing ” (Physical Aspects of Organic 
Chemistry, Chap. XVI, IB), and from this it is clear that the 
polar characteristic of the group X is the determining factor, 
A rule propounded by Hammick and Illingworth (J. 0, S., 
1930, 2358) reads as follows: “If in the benzene derivative 
CgH^’XT, Y is in a higher group of the periodic table than X, 
or if, being in the same group, Y is of lower atomic weight 
than X, e.g. X = C, Y == 0, or X = N, Y = 0, then a second 
atom or group of atoms that enters the nucleus will do so in the 
wt-position to the group ‘XY.” In all other cases, e.g. X “ N, 
Y == H, or X “ 0, Y = H, including that in which -XY is 
a single atom, the second group goes to the 0- and ;p-positions. 
The effect of ionic charges on XY is given by the statement 
that a + charge directs and a — charge a- and ^-substitution. 
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Sutton (P. Roy. S., 1931, 133A, 668) points out a relition- 
sMp between tne ciireetive iniiuence of a substituent X and 
tile sign of the diiierence between the dipole moments of 
ary! X and aiphyi X. When the ditlerence is positive, X is 
o- and p-directive, but when neg^Aive nMlireetive (cf. also 
Groves and Sugden, J. C. S,, 1935, 973, who used the vapour 
phase as compared with Sutton's solutions in benzene). The 
rule holds good for CH3, F, Ci, Br, I, CN, XOg, CO-CHg, com- 
bined with CgHg as the aryl and tortiary butyl as the alphyl 
group. 

\Yhen two or more substituents are present it is not always 
easy to predict the position which a new group, e.g. NO^, 
Br, will assume. The groups present may have opposing efiects 
on the entrant, or they may have a cumulative effect. In such 
cases Hollemann's list of relative magnitudes of the directing 
powers of substituents is of value. These values are largely 
based on the relative speeds of nitration at 0° with fuming 
nitric acid. 

0- and p-Directing groups in decreasing order are OH, NIL, 
NR^, NHAc, Cl, Br, CH3, alkyl, I. 

w-Directing groups in decreasing order are COgH, SO3H, NOg, 
and all are much less effective than the o- and p-directing 
groups. In fact, compounds with 0- and p-orientating groups 
are more readily substituted than benzene itself, whereas 
those with m-orientating groups are much more difficult to 
nitrate, sulphonate or halogenate than benzene. Compare 
V&rhfder, B., 1919, 263, who gives the following classification: 

1. Meta-orientating: SOgHjNOg, CHO, CO^H, COoR, CONIIg, 
COR, CO-COgH, CN, CCI3, NH3X, NR3X. 

2. Ortho- and para-orientating: OH, OR, OAc, NHo, NHR, 
NRg, NHAc, N:N, CH3 and alphyls, CH.Cl, CH^-O-NOg, 
CHo-SOgH, CH.NH., CHoCN, CHj-COgH, “CHg‘CH2'C0.H, 
CH-CH-COgH, CH:CH-N02, CiC-COgH, CgHg. 

(For substitution in veratrole {1 : 2-dimethozybenzene) cf. 
Jones and Eobinson, J. C. S., 1917, 903.) 

OMe 
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Both Armsfro7ig and Hollemann have suggested the formation 
of additive compounds by the addition of the reagent to 
double bonds in the aromatic compound, and in o-substitution 
this addition occurs in the 1 : 2-positions and in ^-substitution 
at the 1 : 4-positions of the conjugated system, and followed 
in the case of nitration by the elimination of HgO. In a few 
cases actual additive products of an olefine and nitric acid, 
0 H*N 02 , have been isolated, and anthracene gives an additive 
compound with nitric acid. Similarly, it is possible that in the 
Fnedd-Crafts reaction addition occurs at a double bond followed 
by elimination of hydrogen chloride, and also in the coupling of 
a phenol or amine with a diazonium salt (Chap. XXII, A.) the 
formation of an additive compound is highly probable as, when a 
phenolic ether is used, some replacement of OMe by OH occurs, 
e.g. a-naphthol methyl ether with a diazonium hydroxide 
gives both 1 :4-CioH6(OMe)(N2Ph) and 1 
which are probably formed by the elimination of H*OH and 
Me*OH respectively from the additive compound: 


HO OCHa 



H 
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In a previous cliapter (XXXV) reagents have been classified 
into the two groups cationoid and anionoid, and in aromatic sub- 
stitutions practically all the reagents used, e.g. halogens, nitric 
and sulphuric acids, belong to the former group, and hence 
reactions will occur and have orientations depending on the 
relative electron densities of the different carbon atoms of 
the nucleus, those with the greater density being the more 
reactive. These densities are influenced by inductive and 
tautomeric (electromeric) effects in the molecules, i.e. in the 
case of substituted benzenes by the electron-attracting +1, 
+ T or electron-repulsing effect of the —I, ~T substituents. 
These effects will be the most marked on neighbouring C, 
i.e. ortho carbon atom, and can be transmitted along the con- 
jugate system of the benzene ring to the para C atom. Thus 

the 0 ion present in the alkali salt of a phenol will have 
the strongest electron-repulsing effect and hence will produce 
an appreciable increase in electron density on the ortho and 
para carbon atoms, and therefore will induce marked o- and p- 
orientation in processes of nitration, sulphonation and halo- 
genation. 

A cation NMcg present in the ring will produce strong elec- 
tron attraction, and hence tend to withdraw electrons from 
the nucleus more particularly from the o- and p-0 atoms, and 
hence the Tneto-positions will be those more readily attacked, 
but then only slowly. Other onium ions, e.g. sulphonium, 
iodonium, phosphonium, arsonium, have similar m-directiii^ 
effects. 

An increase in the distance of such an ion from the nucleus 
by the interposition of CHg groups produces marked results 
on the amounts of m- or o- and ^-compounds formed; thus on 

nitration CgHg-XlIeg yields 100,. CgHg-CHg-NMeg 88, and 

T~r- 

CgHs'CHa-CHg-NMeg only 19 per cent of m-derivative, thus 
illustrating the diminution of the inductive effect through a 
chain of carbon atoms. Inductive effects are also well marked 
in the series of compounds CgHg-CHgX on nitration; the 
percentage of m-nitro-compound increases in the order H 4, 
Br 7, Cl 12, B 18, and NO^ 48. 

Actual experiment shows that op-effects diminish in the 
order OH, NHg, halogen, methyl, and m-directing effects in 
the order CO^, SO3H, NO3. 
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Co-ordinate or semi-polar links, e.g. and — SOgR 

are higkly polar, e.g.: 




with a positively charged atom directly attached to the nucleus, 
and hence m-orientation occurs, but the interposition of CHg 
between the NOg group and the nucleus dirninishes the m- 
orientating influence of the nitro-group. 

The presence of an ethylene link in the substituent, e.g, 
styrene C^Hs-CHiCHg and also diphenyl where the 6 double 
bonds are conjugate, leads to increased activity and distinct 
on-orientating effects which persists in such compounds as 
PhCHrCHNOa, PhCH:C(CN)-C02Et, PhCH:CH-CeH3(N02)2, 
&c., which might function as cationoid systems. (For diphenyl 
derivatives cf. J. C. S., 1926, 476, 2041; 1930, 1158.) 

With a hetero atom 0, S, N, halogen, attached to the nucleus 
a heteroenoid conjugated system (Chap. LI, 02) is formed, and 
compounds like phenol, anisole, aniline, chlorobenzene are more 
readily brominated or nitrated than benzene, and almost 
exclusively in the o- j5-positions, and the reactivity of groups 

diminishes in the order RN — , 0 — , RghT — , RO — , I, Cl, and 
in general is greater the greater the proton affinity of the 
group. 

Amongst derivatives of amines the order is NRg > NHg > 

NHAc, and amongst phenols 0 > OH > OAc. 

Phenols and ami n es contain such powerful heteroenoid 

systems that they are attacked by even feeble cationoid 

+ 

reagents like nitrous acid and diazonium salts (NgPh). 

^me of the most accurate measurements of the chlorina- 
tion of phenols have been made by Sojp&r and Smith (J. C. S., 
1926, 1582), using the hypochlorous acid method in acid or 
alkaline solution, and the results show that the reaction is 
between phenoxide anions and hypochlorous acid molecules, 
and for different phenols the product (velocity of chlorination 
X ionization constant of phenol) is practically constant, indi- 
cating that the anion derived from the more acidic phenol 
(nitro, &c.) are less reactive. Experiments with compounds 
E*0*€^H4*X, where R represents alkyl group Me, Et, Pr, Bu®, 
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CHgPh, Ac, aiid X represents p-COJS, p-01, c-Cl, show 

that the rate of clilorination for a given alkyl compound is 
independent of the second substituent X, i.e. the electromeric 
activation by the particular group R*0 — is independent of 
other substituents, and siinik.riy it has been shown that the 
inductive eiiect ( + 1) of a group X ailects the velocity by a 
constant amount. 

Generally speaking, a substituent which induces a positive 
di|)ole in an aromatic ring, e.g. CH3, OH, NHg, Cl, Br, I, 
CHoCl, has 0“ and p-directing effects and a group which in- 
duces a negative dipole, e.g, CCI3, COCH3, CHO, CK, XOg, 
a meta-directing effect {Sutton, p. 636). 

A phenomenon frequently observed during substitution is 
the replacement of a group already present by the substituting 
reagent. A well-known example is the bromination of sul- 
phanilie acid. If care is taken the 2 : 6-dibromo-sulphanilic 
acid, with the two bromines ortho to the XHg group and the 
•SO3H para to the NHg, is formed; but with a slight excess 
of bromine the product is s-tribromaniline, the -SOgH group 
being replaced by Br. (For summary of such replacements 
cf. SudhoTough and LaJchumalane, J. I. I. S., 1914, 133.) 
Groups which are replaced by Br, XOg are SO3H, COgH, 
•CHO, •C0*CH3, i.e. ^w-directing substituents, and halogen by 
nitro-groups, but always in ortho- or para-positions to an OH 
or NHg group, and Robinson claims (loc. cit. p. 71) that such 
replacements are explicable from the electronic point of view. 


Cationoid Reactions of Aromatic Compounds 

As already pointed out (Chap. XXXV) in the great majority 
of reactions benzene derivatives behave as anionoid compounds 
and readily react with cationoid reagents. By introducing 
suitable groups the aromatic compound can be given cationoid 
properties, and will then react with anionoid reagents. A 
nitro-group in benzene produces this effect, as a cationoid 
conjugate system is developed and a tendency to attract 
electrons from the benzene ring. Hence the hydrogen atoms, 
<h and jh to the nitro-groups should be reactive towardi 
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aaionoid reagents. A good example is the action of strong 
alkalis (OH) on nitro-benzene to form o-nitro-phenol. 



With more than one nitro-gronp present, e.g. m-dinitro- 
benzene, the reaction takes place more readily and the H 
ortho to both NOg groups is readily replaced by ON. 

Other meta-directing substituents such as CO have the same 
effect. The conversion of anthraquinone into alizarin by 
fusion with potash is another example, and as a rule the 
elimination of H is facilitated by the addition of an oxidizing 
agent. Here the carbonyl group is conjugated with the ben- 
zene rings and the catio-enoid system (>G===C'C=0) formed 

(p. 837). 4 3 2 1 

The formation of 1:2: 4-triacetoxy benzene, CgH3(0Ac)3, 
by the action of acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid on benzo- 
quinone is an example. The reaction consists in the addition 
of Ac to 1 and OAc to 4 in the catio-enoid system (numbering 
see above), the subsequent enolization of the additive product 
and the acetylation of the resulting enol : 


0 0 OH OAc 



Substituents in the benzoquinone molecule have a pro- 
nounced effect. Thus methoxyquinone is more reactive to 
acetylation than quinone as the methoxy group produces a 
more or less neutralized system with the one catio-enoid 
group •C(0Me):CH*C=0, and hence renders the other group 
‘CH:GH*C:0 more reactive. The 2 : 5-dimethoxyqumone, on 
the other hand, does not react with the acetylatk^ reagent 
as both catio-enoid systems are neutralized. Alkyl groups 

( B 4S0 ) 22 
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react somewhat similarly but are weaker, and tteir effect 
increases in the order Me, Et, Pr(iso). 

The substitution of H by OH or Ac does not, as a rule, take 

place readily, as the H is eliminated as the unstable anion H, 
and occurs only when an oxidizing agent is present to discharge 
this. If, however, a substituent is present which can form a 

stable anion, e.g. Cl, NOg, this can be readily ehniinated from 
a catio-enoid system. Thus the chlorine in 2 : 4-dinitrochloro- 
benzene, i.e, ort^o to one NOg group and para to the other, is 
remarkably reactive and can be replaced by OH, ON, 

&c., and with s-trinitrochloro-benzene the reaction takes 
place still more readily so that the compound possesses the 
properties of an acid chloride and is known as picryl chloride: 




+ Ci. 


Substitution in Heterocyclic Compounds 

Pyrrole (Chap. XL) is extremely readily substituted by 
cationoid reagents, e.g. with halogens it readily yields tetra- 
halogenated compounds. According to Robinson the jS-position 
is analogous to the oriAo-positions, and the a-position to the 
pam-position in aniline or phenol. 



pyrrole Aniline Pyrrole 


Pyridine and quinoline are not readily attacked by 
cationoid reagents, and in this respect resemble nitrobenzene; 
on the other hand, they are substituted by anionoid reagents, 
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e*g- sodamide yield a-annnopyridine, and also 

the formation of j>smdo bases by the action of aikaii on a 

qninoline salt is a case of anionoid substitution (OH) and 
subsequent phototropic change. 


Substitution in Condensed Benzene Systems 

Naphthalene at low temperatures usually yields a-sub- 
stituted derivatives, sometimes preceded by 1 : 4~addition, 
e.g. chlorine gives naphthalene dichloride which by loss of 
HCl yields the more stable a-chloro-naphthalene. 

If an OH or NHg or CH3 group is already present then the 
second substituent Cl, NOg, SO 3 H, &c., will enter the same 
ring as the OH or NH2 group, and this latter group will exert 
0- or p-directing influences. Thus a-naphthol or a-naphthyl- 
amine will yield both 2 and 4 substituted products, and jS- 
naphthol or ^-naphthylamine will yield only 1-substituted 
derivatives but not a 3-substituted compound. With groups 
other than OH and NHg present the substitution occurs in 
the second ring. 

When a substituent enters the second ring it usually takes 
up the a-positions, i.e. 5 or 8, independently of the polar 
nature of the substituents already present in the first ring. 
This may be due to the polar action of the one conjugated 
system on the other. Wken, however, an 0-, p-directing sub- 
stituent is present in position 2, then the second group often 
takes up position 6. Thus in the nitration of 2-chloro-, bromo- 
or alkyloxy-naphthalenes the products are usually 2:6:8- 
trisubstituted derivatives, and the same holds good for the sul- 
phonation of ^-naphthol or j8-naphthylamine. 

In brominating ^-naphthol quinonoid compounds are formed 
by direct addition; these contain active bromine atoms, but 
on the loss of HBr yield a bromo-)8-naphthol: 


Br Br 



(A., 1930, 484, 245). 
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DipLeaiyL— In contrast to naplitlialene electromeric changes 
do not tend to pa<i from ring to ring, although the molecule 
presents a coinplete conjugated system. All compounds of 
the type CeE'^-CglliX, whatever X may be, yield derivatives 
siiljstituted ill the o- or p-position to the bond linking the two 
phenyl groups. Thus all three mono-nitro diphenyls on further 
nitration yield a 4' or a 2' product. If an NHg or OH group 
is present this produces o- or ^-substitution in the same ring; 
this 4-amino-di phenyl gives as first product the 3-substituted 
product and 3-amino-diphenyl gives a 4-snbstitution product. 
A nitro-group on the other hand gives rise to a product sub- 
stituted in the second ring. 


XXXVIII. MOLECULAR REARRANGEMENT* 

Numerous examples have already been given of the migration 
of a radical or atom within a molecule. The simplest type of 
such migration is met with in racemization (p. 293, Chap. X), 
where the migrating radical is attached, in the initial and in 
the final compound, to the same carbon atom, but has changed 
its position relative to the other groups attached to this central 
atom. Analogous to this is the Walden inversion, where 
starting with the d (or 1) form of a given compound it is pos- 
sible by a series of reactions to obtain the corresponding 
antipodes (Chap. LXXI, 14). 

In other types dealt with in this chapter the radical no 
longer remains attached to the same atom, but migrates and 
becomes attached to an adjacent atom or even to one further 
removed. 

As a rule these rearrangements are not reversible, and in 
this respect differ from tautomeric changes (Chap. LIII). 
When the rearrangement takes place readily it is quite possible 
that the migration occurs during the preparation of a com- 
pound, so that a structure deduced from that of the original 
compound may be incorrect. 

The rearrangement always occurs with a decrease of free 
energy, and in some cases intermediate compounds can be 


• C. W. Porter, Molecular Rearrar^emmtj New York, 1928, 
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isolated. Tiiese rearrangements are due to tlie migration of 
one or more radicals, and it is customary to classify rearrange- 
mente into the following types: 


A. Migration from G to C. B. ffigration from N to 0. 

C. Migration from C to N. D. Migration from 0 to 0. 

E. Migration from 0 to N or N to N. 

E. Migration from I to C. 


A. Migration from C to G 

1 . Pinacone-pinacolin transformation or Pinacol-pinacolone 
transformation.* 

THs is one of the commonest of the C to C changes, and 
occurs when an ajS-glycol (pinacoi), obtained, together with a 
secondary alcohol, by the reduction of a ketone, is warmed with 
sulphuric acid when water is eliminated (p. 223) : 

OH-CMes-CMe^-OH CMeg-CO-Me. 

( 2 ) ( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 1 ) 

It is clear that a methyl group migrates from carbon No. 1 
to carbon No, 2 . The reaction is a general one for all compounds 
of this type, and with pinacols containing two different alkyl 
groups it is foxmd that one is more mobile than the other. 
Tiffmau (1925) represented the reaction as the removal of 
a molecule of water, the formation of a radical with two free 
valencies, and the migration of a methyl group in order to 
satisfy the free valencies. 

In all probability the reaction is ionic as it occurs in the 

presence of an electrolyte, viz. sulphuric acid. The glycol 

— + 

forms a mono-sulphate which ionizes to HSO 4 and CMeg-CMeg* 
OH. 

By the wandering of a negative methyl group from C(l) 
+ 

to C( 2 ) the product CMeg-CMe-OH is formed, and this by the 

loss of a proton gives CMeg-CMe-O or CMe 3 *CMe: 0 (cf. Kermah 
and EoUnson, J. C. S., 1922, 427). 

•Tl^ names pinacone and pinacolin are confusing as the former is a 
dihydric alcohol and the latter a ketone, hence the names pinacoi and pina- 
colone have been suggested. 
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Analogous to tlie above reaction is the conversion of the 
di-secondary alcohol, hydrobenzoin (Chap. XXIX), into 
diphenylacet aldehyde under the influence of sulphuric acid: 

OH-CHPh CHPh OH -> H,0 + CHPhs-CHO; 

and intermediate between the pinacol and hydrobenzoin 
transformations is the reaction of the secondary-tertiary- 
glycol, OH*CEt 2 *CHPh*OH, which with hot dilute sulphuric 
acid gives CPhEtg-CHiO, and with cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid gives EtCO-CHEtPh. 

An analogous migration occurs in the reaction of an aj8- 
aminoalcoho! with nitrous acid {M'Kenzie, J. C. S., 1924, 
2105): 

OH-CPliMe*CHPh-NHj Me-CO-CHPh,. 

2. Benzil-henzilic acid transformation (Chap. XXIX): 

Ph*CO*CO*Ph + KOH OH-CPha-CO OK. 

This occurs in the presence of hot dilute alkali and may be 
due to the addition of OH to the CO group. 

3. Wagner-Meerwein Rearrangement. — The classical ex- 
ample is the conversion of pinene into bomyl chloride (Ter- 
penes, Chap. LVII, C.). The first stage is the addition of HCl 

to pinene forming pinene hydrochloride, the ionization into Cl 
and the unstable cation which undergoes change to the more 
stable bornyl system by a C to C change resulting in the for- 
mation of two 5-carbon rings in place of the original 4 C and 
6 C rings {Meerwein^ A., 1927, 453, 16). 

Similarly esters of camphene hydrate give isobornyl esters. 

4. Isomerization of Aromatic Sulphonic Acids. — The pro- 
duct of sulphonation of an aromatic hydrocarbon varies with 
the temperature ; thus naphthalene at temperatures below 80® 
yields as chief product the a-sulphonic, whereas at 160° the 
j^-isomeride is mainly formed, and on heating the a-acid with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a mixture of a- and j3-aoids is 
obtained. Similarly, the 2 : T-disulphonic acid can be con- 
verted into the 2 : 6-isomeride, and in the case of sulphonic 
acids derived from a- and j8-naphthylamines there is a tendency 
for the acid group to migrate from the a- to the )3-position 
{Orem and Yahil^ J. 0. S., 1918, 35). 
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In ail probability this is not a direct migration, an intra- 
molecuiar reaction, but is due to the elimination of ‘SOaH 
of the a-compound and at the higher temperature the sul- 
phonation of the jS-position. 


B, Migration from N to G 

1. Hofmann transformation of the hydrochlorides of alphyl- 
arylamines: 

CeHfi-NHMe, HCl CH3*CaH4*NH2, HCL 

When the hydrochloride is heated at 300"^ the alphyl group 
migrates from the nitrogen of the side chain to the o- or p- 
carbon atom of the nucleus (Chap. XXI, A,), and in many cases 
the same products are formed by heating the primary aryl- 
amine hydrochloride with methyl alcohol under pressure at 
300^ 

2. Migration of an acyl group from a diacylated aromatic 
amine into the nucleus under the influence of acids : 

C6H5-N(C0C6H5)2 ^ CA-CO-CeH^-NH-CO-CeHs. 

3. Conversion of phenylhydroxylamines to p-hydroxy 
amines under the influence of mineral acids (Chap. XXII, C.). 

4. The migration of halogen from N in a N-chloro acet- 
anilide into the nucleus (cf, p. 433): 

GeHs-Na-COCHa CeH4Cl*NH-C0-0H3. 

5. The migration of a nitroso group from a nitrosoalphyl- 
arylamine or of a nitro-^oup from a nitroalphylarylamine by 
heating with hydrochloric acid (Chap. XXI, B.): 

CeHg-NMe-NO i^-ON-CeH^-NHMe; 

CeHg-NMe-NOa NOg-CsH^-NHMe. 

6. The rearrangement of a diazoamino compound to an 
amino-azo derivative by aid of hydrochloric acid: 

CeHa-NH-NIN-CeHg CeHa-N : N-CA-NH* 

(Chap, XXII, B.), 
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7. The henadine rearrangement of hydrazobenzene {Chap. 
XXII, 02): 

C,H,'XH‘XH-CeH5 

a reaction which takes place in the presence of strong acids, 
the product being a pp'-diaminodiphenyl (benzidine), 

8 . Steven's rearrangement of Quaternary ammonium salts. 

In all these cases of the wandering of a radical from attach- 
ment to a side chain N to an o- or |?-carbon atom of the nucleus 

• i* 4 - 4 - T 

it is postulated that a cation CHg, OH, Ci, Bz, &c., is formed, 
probably with an extremely short life, the residual benzene 
anion undergoes isomeric change resulting in the o- and p- 
carbon atoms having strong anionic properties; the transient 
cation can then react with the activated o- and ^-carbon 
atom or can, in some cases, act with the reagent. 

4 - — 

Thus in type 4 the Cl reacts with the HCl or Cl, forming 
molecular chlorine which can be shown to be present, and this 
chlorinates the amine (non-reversible) or reforms the chloro- 
amine (reversible) {Orion and co-workers, 1911-28). The 
reaction is of value as the concentration of the chlorine is low 
and more is formed as it is used up, and hence phenols and 
amines, which cannot be chlorinated in the usual manner, can 
be readily chlorinated by using the N-chloramine and hydro- 
chloric acid. Decomposition of the chloro-compound also takes 
place readily in glacial acetic acid as the acid can liberate 
HGI from the chloro-compound. 

In reaction 5 there is no indication of the NOg reacting with 
the reagent forming a nitrating agent, so that the reaction is 
probably intramolecular and hence difierent from reaction 
4 which is iutermolecular. 

^4- 4. 

In reaction 1 CH3 separates from the cation CgHs'KHg’CJH^gj 
leaving a ring activated in the 0 - and ^-positions and strongly 

anionic, so that it reacts immediately with the CH 3 cation. 

+ 

In reaction 3 the cation OH is formed, and the anionic 

nucleus by electromeric change becomes activated and the 

+ 

^position reacts with the OH forming y-amino-phenoL 
With a y-alkyiated hydrosylamine a quinole is first formed, 
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md from this under the influence of dilute alkali or dilute 
sulphuric acid the alkyl migrates, whereas alcoholic sulphuric 
acid causes a migration of the OH group: 



In reaction 6 a fission of the diazoamino compound into 
primary amine and diazonium salt occurs (reversible) and 
these then react (irreversible) to give the amino-azo compound. 
The reaction is of the intermolecular type: 


CeHs-KH-NINEeHs + B.CI ^ + CeHsN,Cl; 

CeHgNH^ + CeHgNsCl-^CeHs-NrN-CeH^-NH^- 


The formation of the diazonium salt is proved by the fact 
that, in the presence of dimethylaniline, hydrochloric acid 
decomposes the diazoamino compound yieling ^-dimethyi- 
amino-azo-benzene, Niy[e 2 -CgH 4 *N : ISr-OgHg. 

Reaction 7 is complex and consists of two migrations: 


(1) CeHs-NHOT-C^Hs 


viz. the migration of 'iNHPh to a para-position; 

(2) NHjs-CfiHi-NHPIi 

viz. the wandering of NHg-CgH^* to the j^'-position. 

A certain amount of ortho migration also occurs as 2 : 4'- 
diaminodiphenyl accompanies the benzidine (4 : 4'-diamino). 
When a para substituent is present in the original hydrazo- 

C B 480 ) - 22 • 
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benzene only the first migration occurs, and the product is a 
para- or ortho-semidine : 




- n.sO>-™-<Q>-''' para 








XH.C.Hs. 


ortho 


(Cf. Jacobson, A., 1922, 428, 76.) 

The rearrangement of a mixture of 2 : 2'-dimethoxy- and 
2 : 2'-diethoxy'hydrazoben2ene in the same solution yields 
only the two products 3 : 3'-dimethoxy- and 3 : S'-diethoxy- 
4 : 4'“diaminodiphenyl ; none of the mixed product 3-methoxy- 
3'-ethoxydiaminodiphenyl is formed, indicating that the 
reaction is purely intramolecular. 

In reaction 8, the transformation of a quaternary am- 
monium salt, a benzyl group attached to N is found to migrate 
to an adjacent C atom under the influence of alkali •hydroxides 

or alkoxides, e.g. E-CHa-NR'Meg R’CHR'-NMeg, where 
R' ~ benzyl (Stevens, J. 0. S., 1928-32). The migration has 
been observed in cases where R = acetyl, benzoyl, substituted 
benzoyl, phenyl or vinyl, and R' = benzyl, substituted benzyl, 
a-phenylethyl, benzhydryl, 9-fluorenyl or phenacyl. The 
reaction appears to be intramolecular, and probably an ex- 


tremely transient R' ion is formed. 

A similar migration occurs in sulphonium compounds, but 
not in the corresponding oxonium salts (ibid, 1932, 69). 


C. Migration from G to N 

The most carefully studied reaction of this type is: 

1. The Beckmann Transformation of Oximes (Chem. Rev., 
1933, 215). 

Oximes derived from ketones or the N-ethers of aldoximes 
under the influence of PCI5, POCI3, H2SO4, HCl, AcCl, Ph-SOgCl, 
and even SbClg pass into acid amides (BecJcmann, 1^6) : 

R,C : N-OH ^ B*CO-NHR. 
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Aa ansymmetrical ketone, R-CO-B', gives two stereo-isomeric 


oximes, 


B-G'R' 

N-OH 


and 


R-C-R' 

HO-N, 


and each yields a characteristic amide under the above treat- 
ment: 


rr'c:noh<^ 


R-GO-NHR" 

R'GO-NHR. 


Emtzsck (B., 1891, 13, 51) concluded that the transformation 
consists in the exchange of the OH group of the oxime with 
the alkyl group in the ds position, and based on this he de- 
duced the cordSgurations of the oximes from the actual acid 
amide formed by the Beckmann transformation. These con- 
figurations have been proved to be incorrect by Meisenheimer 
from a study of the relationship of the oximes to cyclic com- 
pounds, e.g. i^o-oxazoles (cf. Chap. L, Cl), and it is now generally 
accepted that in the transformation trans and not cis exchange 
takes place. Mills (B. A. Eep., 1932) points out that tram 
migration in oximes can take place more readily than cis 
migration as the latter would be impeded by the N atom. 

Mechanism of the Reaction, — ^As the reagents producing the 
change are largely of an acidic character, it was suggested by 
Stieglitz and ako by Lachnan (J. A, C. S., 1924, 1477 ; 1925, 
260) that the change is ionic, and that the first stage is salt 
formation, e.g. chloride, acetate, benzoate, followed by re- 
arrangement of the cation (for details cf. Waters, pp. 354-356). 
It is found, however, that the esters formed from an oxime and 
the chloride of a strong acid, e.g. benzenesulphonyl chloride, 
undergo transformation in the solid state without the need of 
a catalyst or the formation of ions: 



:n*oso*g«H5 


CeHs-SOaCK 


and the latter with mineral acid is hydrolysed to the amide 
R*CO*NHB and CgHg-SOgOH {Kuhara, 1926). The efficiency 
of an acid chloride as a catalyst is directly proportional to the 
strength of the acid from which the chloride is derived, and 
the acetate ester can only undergo the Beckmann change in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid, i.e. a salt of the ester. The 
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picryi etliers bebave in exactly the same way (J. C. S., 103*1, 
806 ; 1934 , 1530 : 1936, 448), and undergo spontaneous 

intramolecular rearrangement on heating. 

Tlie transformation by the aid of hydrochloric acid is not 
the simple formation of the chloride ester (Cl replacing OH) 
and its transformation, as the chloride CE 2 :NCI does not 
undergo the Becimann change. According to Chapman (ibid. 
1935, 1223}, who studied the change of benzophenone^oxiiiie 
by HCi in ethylene dichloride solution, the change occurs in 
stages: (1) The slow formation of a small amount of benzani- 
iide. (2) The reaction of this with HCI to give the imido 
chloride, 

Ph CO NHPh + HCI PhCCKNPh + HaO. 

(3) Condensation of the oxime and imido chloride, 

CPi^rX-OH + PhCCi:OTh-»CPh2:N-0-CPh:XPh 4- HCL 

(4) The formation of the cation CPha-N-O-CPh :NHPh, 

This cation has the strongly electron-attracting group 

•CPhzNHPh corresponding with the CgHg-SOg group. 

It is highly probable that the rearrangement of esters 
may be due to powerfully acylous OX groups in compounds 
E^C^X-OX (esters of strong acids) or to the formation of an 
electron-attracting cation by salt formation or by both. The 
0 ethers of oximes, which are not basic, do not undergo the 
Beckmann transformation. 

2. The Hofmann Degradation. 

This has already been referred to and consists in the con- 
version of an acid amide into an amine with one carbon atom 
less, the intermediate product being an isocyanate (p. 211): 

-f-HBrO^R-Cr ^ R‘N:C0 + H.0 R-XH.. 
^XHs \XHBr 

Analogous reactions are the conversion of a hydroxamic 
acid, E*CO*NH*OH, by the loss of water into an isocyanate 
and then into an amine (Lessen reaction, 1877), and the de- 

gradation of an acid azide E*C^ to an isocyanate, and hence 

Ha 
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to an amine (Curtius degradation, 1901). All three reactions 
are characterized by the loss of carbon dioxide and the for- 
mation of an amine by the migration of an alir^d group from 
C to N. All three reactions take place in alkaline solution, 

and may be due to the action of OH on the CO group. 


D. Migration from O to C 

1 . Urea Formation. — The formation of urea by heating 
ammonium cyanate (Chap. XIII, C.) involves the breaking of 
an N-0 bond and the formation of an N-C link: 


m^O-G : N ^ NHa-COXHa. 


2. Transformations of AUyl Ethers. — Certain aryl allyl 
ethers when heated to 230° change over into ^-allyl derivatives 
of phenols. One of the best-known examples is the conversion 
of guaiacol allyl ether into eugenol (2“hy(iroxy“5-alIyl-toluene) : 

o-CeH^Me-OCgHg CaHs-CfiHsMe-OH. 


The allyl ether of phenol behaves in the same way, and by 
repeating the process, i.e. by converting the allyl phenol into 
its allyl ether and heating it is finally possible to obtain 2 : 4 : 6 - 
triallylphenol. 

The migration has been studied in the naphthalene series, 
where it has been found that jS-naphthyl allyl ether I re- 
arranges to l-allyl- 2 -naphthol II, but l-allyl- 2 -naphthyl allyl 
ether III does not suffer a migration of C 3 H 5 from -OCgHg in 
position 2 to position 3: 



where R = allyl. 

These facts have been used as an argument in favour of the 
symmetrical structxure for naphthalene (Chap. XXXI), as in 
other cases the allyl group can only migrate to the adjacent 
carbon atom united hj a double bond to the :C*OR group; 
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thus vinyl allyl ether IV at 250° yields allyl-acetaldehyde or 
enolic form: 


IP. CH,:CH-o- CHfCH:cii , V. cs,:ch-c!Hi-ch:ch-oh. 

(For discussion cf. Baker and Lothian, J. C. S., 1935, 628; also 
Hurd and Pollack, J. Org., 1939, 550.) 

3. Kolbe’s Synthesis of Aromatic Hydroxy Acids —The 
conversion of the sodium derivatives of phenols into sodium 
salt of hydroxy-benzoic acids, with the formation of phenyl 
esters, e.g. sodium phenyl carbonate, as an intermethate pro- 
duct, is a well-known example of this type of migration: 

C,HiOTSa + CO, -»• CtHs-O-^O-ONa -» OH-CjHi-CO-ONa. 

The commonest examples is the synthesis of salicylic acid 

(Chap. XXVI, A3). . 

Other phenyl esters can undergo rearrangement m a sinulat 

manner. 


E. Migration from 0 to N and N to N 

The ethers of arylimines, EO-CE:NE, where E repre^nts 
aryl groups, at 220°, isomerize to diarylated acid amid^, 
0:CE-NEsj. Similarly amidines E*C(NEE'):NE _ give 
E-C(NE 2 ):NE', i.e. an exchange between E and E' in the 
groups -NEj and :NE'. The second reaction is reversible, the 

former is not. ^ -it 

The reactions are nnimolecular and intramolecular, as 
when two imino ethers are used the products are the two 
amides and not a mixed amide. The transformation is facih- 
tated by the presence of electron-attracting substituents in 
the migrating radical. 
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F. Migration from I to G 

Tlie gradual decomposition of plieiiyliodide-dicIJoride to 
a p-chloro-iodo-benzene is well known: 

(Chap. XIX, B.). If the ^-position is already occupied by OH, 
e.g. p-iodophol, the product is 2-chloro-4'iodophenol, probably 
formed from chlorine and ^-iodophenol. 



HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 


XXXIX. INTRODUCTION 

THs group includes the cyclic compounds which have a 
constituent atom other than carbon in the ring. The most 
common atom is nitrogen, and then oxygen and sulphur. 

A few such compounds have been described in the earlier 
chapters, e.g. succinic anhydride, phthalimide, cyclic ethers, 
e.g. ethylene oxide, cyclic sugars, and purines. 

The compounds are divided into groups according to the 
number of atoms constituting the ring, thus three-membered 
rings, e.g. ethylene oxide; four-membered rings, e.g. betaine; 
five-membered' rings, e.g. thiophene; six-membered rings, e.g. 
pyridine, &c. As in the carbocyclic series the most important 
and also the most stable are the five- and six-membered rings. 
A further division of these groups can be made according to 
the number of atoms other than carbon present. Thus in the 
five-membered ring compounds we can have the following sub- 
groups: 4C + IN; 3C 4- 2N; 2C -i- 3N; termed respectively 
the monazole, di- and tri-azole sub-groups. 

The stability of the compounds and their general chemical 
characteristics depend to a large extent on the saturated or 
unsaturated nature of the rings. Compounds like thiophene, 
pyrrole and pyridine are stable and closely resemble ben- 
zene— they possess general aromatic properties. Like benzene 
they can be reduced, the two former can each take up two or 
four atoms of hydrogen, and pyridine two, four or six. These 
reduction products no longer have aromatic properties. It is 
interesting to note that although the five-membered hetero- 
cyclic unsaturated compounds resemble benzene, the unsatu- 
rated carbocyclic compound cyclopentadiene does not. 

Some of the common heterocyclic compounds contain con- 
densed nuclei, i.e. the two condensed rings have two carbon 
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atoms in common. A well-known example of condensed 
heterocyclic rings is met with in purine and its derivatives 
(Chap. XIII, C.). Examples of compoimds containing a ben- 
zene nucleus condensed with a heterocyclic ring are met with 
in quinoline, coumarone and indole (see below). 

Compoimds with condensed nuclei behave very differently 
on oxidation. Certain of them have the heterocyclic ring 
raptured, and thus yield ortho-derivatives of the carbon ring; 
others, again, have the carbon ring ruptured, and yield ortho- 
acids of the heterocyclic ring. The compounds dealt with in 
the following sections will be grouped as follows: 

1. Five-menibered heterocyclic compounds containing 40 
■f 10, S or N atoms, or the furane group, e.g. : 



Furane Thiophene Pyrrole 

2. Compounds formed by the condensation of these rings 
with a benzene nucleus, e.g. : 



3. Five-membered heterocyclic compounds containing three 
carbon atoms, e.g. pyrazole and thiazole group. 

4. Six-membered heterocyclic compounds or pyridine group, 
e.g.: 

CH CH 
Pyridine, H.0^ 


5. The compounds formed by the condensation of a benzene 
and pyridine ring, e.g.: 


Quinolitie, 



and 


t^a-Quinoline, 



6. Six-membered heterocyclic compounds, with not more 
than four carbon atoms in the ring. 

Compoimds with P, As, Sb, Bi, Si, Pb, Hg, Fe, Te, Se, or I 
as constituents of the ring are also known.. Most of these 
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compouiidi are fornied from 1 : S-dibromopemtane^ BrCH^* 
or 1 : 4'dibromobiitane and derivatives 
of tlie element in qiieition. Thus sodium amalgam and the 1 : 5- 

dibromo compound yield the product CHj/ 

MDHg-CH/ 

(B., 1914, 177, 186; for Se and Te compounds cf. C. and I.j 
1939, 669). The Grignard compound derived from 1 : 5- 
dibromopentane reacts with SiCl^ or SiMegClg, yielding the 

products ^SiCl^ and GS^ 

yCE;-CR^ 

(B., 1915, 1236), or, TOth Pbltoaa, CH/ >PbEt, 

^CHa-CH/ 

(B., 1916, 2666) as a colourless liquid, b.-pt. 110®/13-5 mm. 
The same Grignard reagent reacts with phenylphosphine- 

CH -CH 

dichloride, CgHg-PCla, yielding GS^ * ^^P-CgH. 

\ch,-ch/ 

(B., 1915, 1473). When the Grignard compound from 1 : 4- 
dibromobiitane is condensed with CHj-PClg, compounds of the 
CHo-CHa. 

%p.f 


type ; 


P-CHg are formed, and derivatives containing 


ge^-cr/ 

As, Sb, and Bi can be obtained by similar methods (B., 1916, 
437). 

These compounds are of no technical importance, but are of 
value from the theoretical point of view, and indicate the 
great variety of elements which can take part in ring formation. 
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Furane Thiophene Pyrrole 


From these compounds a whole series of derivatives is 
obtained by the substitution of hydrogen by halogen, and 
also by the entrance of the groups -CHg, UH^OH, UHO, 
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•CO^H, &c. In their properties fnrane, thiophene, and pyrrole 
resemble benzene. Thiophene, in particdar, is delusively 
like the latter, e.g. in odour and boiling-point, and its various 
derivatives often show a marked similarity in their chemical 
and physical relations to the corresponding derivatives of 
benzene. 

Furane, pyrrole, and thiophene also resemble one another in 
many respects. All three boil at relatively low temperatures 
(+32°, 131°, 84°), are either insoluble or only sparingly soluble 
in water, but readily in alcohol and ether, and show many an- 
alogous colour reactions. Thus pyrrole and thiophene and 
many of their derivatives give an intense violet to blue colora- 
tion when mixed with isatin and concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and a cherry-red or violet coloration with phenanthra- 
quinone and glacial acetic or sulphuric acid. The vapour of 
pyrrole colours a pine shaving wMch has been moistened with 
hydrochloric acid carmine red (Trippbs, fiery-red), while furalde- 
hyde vapour colours it an emerald green; the latter also 
colours a piece of paper moistened with xylidine- or aniline- 
acetate red. Furane is converted by mineral acids, e.g. hydro- 
chloric acid, into an insoluble amorphous powder, and pyrrole 
into an insoluble amorphous brown-red powder, “ pyrrole-red ’’ 
(with evolution of ammonia), while thiophene remains unal- 
tered. Pyrrole has feebly basic properties. 

Just as benzene is formed by the pyrogenic polymerization of 
acetylene (Chap. XVII, F), so several heterocychc compounds 
are formed by the pyrogenic condensation of acetylene with HgS 
or NHs (5. Meyer and Wechse, B., 1917, 422). In the former 
case thiophene and thionaphthalene are formed; also thio- 
tolene if CH 4 is also present. . In the latter case the products 
include pyrrole, pyridine, quinoline, in addition to aniline, 
naphthalene, fluorene, and anthracene. 

Maleic anhydride (Chap, X, B.) is regarded by Pfeiffer and 

CH-CO. 

Bottler as the quinone of furane, || pO ; as such it yields 

CH-CO^ 

coloured additive compounds with arylamines, phenols, 
phenolic ethers, and complex aromatic hydrocarbons (B., 
1918, 1819). 

Derivatives of all three compounds may be obtained from 
mucic acid, C 02 H-(CH* 0 H) 4 *C 02 H (Chap. X, E.). When dis- 
tilled, mucic acid yields pyromucic acid or furane-a-carboxylic 
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acid; when its ammoiiium salt is distilled, pyrrole is formed; 
and when free mucic acid is heated with barium sulphide, 
thiophene a-carboxyiic acid is obtained, e.g,: 

CHiiVHj -CH (OH)-€Oi^ CH : CH . 

1 »C0a + 3H,0 + | >0. 

CH TOH ),"C'a;(QH)-COgH CH : C(CO JI/ 

Pyrrole derivatives are also formed by condensing ^-ketonic 
esters (Chap. IX, H.) with amino-ketones (A., 191C, 4ll, 350). 

A very general method for the formation of derivatives of 
this group is from y-diketones, e.g. acetonyl-acetone, CHg-CO* 
CH2-CH2-G0‘CH3 (Chap. IX, F.). When this compound is 
heated with phosphorus pentoxide or zinc chloride, dimethyl- 
furane is formed; with phosphorus pentasulphide, dimethyl- 
thiophene; with alcoholic ammonia, dimethyl-pyrrole. 

The acetonyl-acetone reacts as the tautomeric enol : 

ch.<!(0H):ch.ce;c(0H).ch. „ 


and the formation of dimethyl-furane appears as that of an 
anhydride, that of dimethyl-pyrrole as an exchange of 2(0H) 
for NH (imide formation), and that of dimethyl-thiophene 
as the formation of a sulphide, i.e. exchange of 2(0H) for S. 

From the above reactions the constitutional formulce for the 
three compounds would be: 


Furane 


a 



O) (a) 


Thiophene 

^ a 



O) (a) 


P3rrrolc 

^ a 

ch:cHv 
I >NH 
ch:ch/ (n) 

(?) (a) 


These formulae receive corroboration from the frequently ob- 
served fact that the substances are capable of yielding additive 
compounds with bromine or hydrogen (see Pyrroline). Ac- 
cording to the above formulae, two isomeric mono-substituted 
derivatives of furane and thiophene are possible: (1) one in 
which the hydrogen atom (a) which stands nearest to the 
oxygen, sulphur, or nitrogen atom, and (2) one in which a 
quasi-middle hydrogen atom {^) is substituted. Two such 
isomers have been observed in many cases, e.g. two thiophenic 
acids. These form mixed crystals, the crystals having a 
homogeneous appearance although they contaia both acids 
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{V, Meyer, A., 286, 2(X)). In the case of p 3 T:role, on the other 
hand, three kinds of derivatives (a-, and n-) are both 
possible and known. 

An examination of the molecular refraction of thiophene 
and also of its heat of combustion (B., 1885, 1832) point to 
the presence of only one double bond in the thiophene mole- 
cule, and the formula I has been suggested, and also the 
centric formula II: 



n 


-CH • cm 

I \sb 


Furane or forfurane is a colourless mobile liquid, boiling at 
32°, and with an odour resembling that of chloroform. It is 
present in pine-wood tar, in the first runnings from ordinary 
wood tar, ko., and is obtained by the distillation of sugar with 
lime, or by distilling barium pjrromucate. a-Methyl-furane or 
sylvaiw is likewise present in pine-wood tar, and in the pro- 
ducts of distillation of sugar with lime. It boils at 65°. aa- 
Dimethyl-furane is obtained from .sugar and lime, and also 
from acetonyl-acetone (p. 660). It is a colourless mobile liquid 
of a characteristic odour, and boils at 94°. Concentrated acids 
convert it into a resin ; it can be transformed back into ace- 
tonyl-acetone. 

itoal, furfural, afuraldehyde or furfuraldehyde, C 4 H 30 *CH 0 
{Ddberdner), is obtained when pentoses, e.g. arabinose and 
xylose or the complex pentosans are distilled with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid: 

3 H 2 O *= C5H402* 


The yield is quantitative, and the method is made use of for 
determining the amounts of pentoses present in various sub- 
stances. It may also be obtained by distilling bran, corn-cobbs, 
wood, sugar, or various carbohydrates with moderately con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and is manufactured on a large scale 
in U.S.A. for use as a solvent, as a fungicide and disinfectant, 
also as a weed destroyer. It is also used for the manufacture 
of furoic acid and butyl furcate which are used in the lacquer 
industry. It is a colourless oil of agreeable odour, turns brown 
in the air, and boils at 162°. 

It has the characteristic properties of an aldehyde, and can 
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yield condenf?ation products in much the same manner as 
benzaldehyde (Chap. XXV, B.) : viz. by the Perkin reaction it 
yields furyi- and aiiofuryhacrylic acids, €4H30*CH:CH-C02H 
(cf. Cinnamic Acid), by the benzoin condensation it yields 
furoin, C4H30*CH(OH)-CO-C4H20, and by the Enoamagel 
condensation ethyl furyhmalonate, C4H30*CH:C(C02Et)2, and 
by the Cannizzaro reaction it yields equimolectdar amounts 
of the alcohol and acid. With ammonia it yields a product, 
hydrofuramide, used in the synthetic resin industry. 

Psrromucic acid, C4H30-C02H. — Furane*a-carboxylic acid 
crystallizes in needles or plates similar to those of benzoic 
acid, and melts at 132 “^; it sublimes easily, is readily soluble 
in hot water and alcohol, and decolorizes alkaline perman- 
ganate almost instantaneously. 

Pyrrole is a constituent of coal-tar (Bunge) and of bone-oil 
(Anderson); it boils at 131 ^, and possesses, like many of its 
homolognes, a chloroform odour. It is a secondary base, and 
its imino-hydrogen is replaceable by metals and alJgrl, or acyl 
radicals. 


In addition to the methods of formation mentioned on p. 660 , 
it may also be obtained by heating succinimide (p. 274 ) with 
zinc dust, or from acetylene and ammonia at a red heat. 


When pyrrole is acted upon by hydroxylamine the ring is 
broken, and the dioxime of succinic-aldehyde, • ^ CH.N OH 

^ CH2-CH:N-0H’ 

is formed; this yields tetramethylene-diamine upon reduction. 
Dimethyl-pyrrole in a similar manner yields acetonyl-acetone- 
dioxime. 


X-Potassium-pyrrole, C4H4NK, which is obtained from pyr- 
role and potassium or solid potassium hydroxide, is a colourless 
compound which is decomposed by water. A number of 
N-alkvl and acyl deriyatives may be prepared by the aid of 
this potassium compound, but most of them are relatively 
unstable, and when heated are transformed into the isomeric 


a -alkyl or acyl compounds. A most interesting reaction is the 
conversion of pyrrole into pyridine (Chap. XLIII, B.) by means 
of sodium methoxide and chloroform or methylene iodide. By 
the action of iodine and alkali, substitution takes place with 
the formation of tetra-iodo-pyrrole or iodole, C4l4(NH), which 
crystallizes in yellow plates, and is used as an antiseptic in 
place of iodoform. 
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Zinc and dacial acetic acid convert pyrrole into pyrroline, 
CH:CH . CH-CH. 

I ;NH, or more probably |j (B., 1901, 

aH,-CH/ CH-CH/ 

3954), a colourless liquid boiling at 91° and also a strong 
fiftcondarv base: when this latter is heated with hydriodic 

acid it is further reduced to psnprolidine, I yNR, a 

' ch^-ch/ 

colourless, strongly alkaline base resembling piperidine, and 
boiling at 86°. It is also formed by the action of sodium on 
an alcoholic solution of succininoide, and is obtained syntheti- 
cally by heating S-chloro-butylamine with alkali, and by treat- 
ing ethylene cyanide with sodium and alcohol, thus: 


CHj-CN 

CH.-CN 


+ 4H2 


CHa-CHa-NH, 

c: 


JHj-CHa-NHa CH^-CH. 


CH^-CHav 

I >NH -f NH3; 

cf^-dh/ 


it is consequently designated tetramethylene-imine (Ladenburg). 

Pyrrole forms complex condensation products with acetone 
and other ketones. These products probably contain 4 pyrrole 
nuclei attached to one another in the a-positions by means of 
CMcg groups. 

Poiy-all^l-pyrroles are among the degradation products of 
hsematin (the colouring matter of the blood) and of chloro- 
phyll (the green colouring matter of plants) (Chap. LXIV, D.), 
and pyrroUdine-carboxyUc acid (proline) is a degradation pro- 
duct of albumen. 

Thiophene (7. Meyer, 1883) is present in coal-tar, being 
invariably fotmd in benzene (up to 0-5 per cent); the same 
applies to its homologues thiotolene (methyl-thiophene), and 
thioxene (dimethyl-thiophene), which accompany toluene and 
xylene, &c. Its boiling-point (84°) is almost the same as that 
of benzene (80*4°), from which it is extracted by repeatedly 
shaking with small quantities of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
which transforms the thiophene into a soluble sulphonic acid. 
It is also attacked more readily than benzene by other reagents, 
such as halogens. 

Thiophene is also obtained synthetically by leading the 
vapour of ethyl sulphide through a red-hot tube (Kehule), in 
small quantity by heating crotonic acid, n-butyric acid, paral- 
dehyde, with phosphorus pentasulphide, and in fairly large 
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quaatities bj pasr^ing acetylene over iron pyrites heated 
30i:"' i:b j'/, A., lliM, 403, 1), or even Iji'tter from a mixture 
of a.: -ly-eiie and ILS over alumina at about 400*^. 

Btiibeiie (Chap. XXIX) and sulphur yield tetraphenyl- 
tliiopliene, ihionessal, m.-pt. 183^. 

The preparation and properties of the thiophene derivatives 
are almost identical mth those of the corresponding benzene 
compounds. Thus nitric acid yields a nitro-tMoplieiie, analo- 
gous to nitro-benzene, which can be reduced to aniino-tiiio- 
phene; the latter is, however, much less stable than the 
corresponding amino-benzene. 

The boiling-points of thiophene compounds and their corre- 
sponding benzene derivatives are almost identical. 

The homologues can be obtained by Fiitig's synthesis, the 
a-compounds from 1 : 4-dLketones, and the jS-derivatives from 
mono- or di-gubstituted succinic acids and phosphorus penta- 
sulphide. 

Thiophene-sulphonic acid, 0H-S02'C4H3S, decomposes into 
thiophene and sulphuric acid when superheated with water, 
and does not yield a phenol on fusion with potash. 

Hydroxythiotolene, C 4 H 2 S(CH 3 )(OH), the phenol of thiotol- 
ene, is formed by heating laevulic acid with PgSg. 

A mixture of the a- and ^-monocarboxylic acids when 
crystallized slowly from water yields mixed crystals, which 
cannot be resolved into their components. 

The sulphur atom in thiophene is somewhat inert, but 
hydrogen peroxide converts tetraphenyithiophene into the 
sdlphone C 4 ph 4 *S 02 . 

Tetrahydrothiophene can be synthesized from 1 : 4-dibromo- 
butane and sodium sulphide. It is a colourless liquid with an 
intense odour, boils at 118° and readily yields a sidphone. 

The cyclic compounds. 



which are homologues of tetrahydrothiophene can be synthe- 
sized in a similar manner, and in properties closely resemble the 
alkyl sulphides, ^ 2 ® (Chap. IV, B.). The ring can be ruptured 
and unsaturated compounds obtained by first forming the 
sulphonimn salt, e.g. addition of methyl iodide and subsequent 
treatment with alJmli (J. russ., 1916, 48, 880-974), a reaction 
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analogous to the exhaustive methylation of nitrogen compounds 
(p. 689). 

Ketones derived from thiophene are also known, e.g. 2- 
a(^tyl-thiophene from acetylchloride and thiophene-2-mer- 
curichloride (A., 1914, 403, 50). 

A compound containing two condensed thiophene nuclei 
CMe • C “ CMe fori^ied by heating n-octane and sulphur 
at high temperatures {Friedmann, B., 1916, 
1344). 

Four-membered rings containing two nitro- 
gen or two sulphur atoms are known. 

The following system of nomenclature has been suggested 
for the nitrogen compounds: 


CH C CH 

\/V/ 
s s 



Uretidine Uretidone Urete 



Uretine Uretone 


One of the simplest members is 1 : 4-diphenyluretidone, needles 
decomposing at 224° and formed by the action of a cold con- 
centrated solution of potassium cyanate on benzylideneazine 
(p. 494) in glacial acetic acid {Hale, J. A. C. S., 1919, 370). 


XLI. COMPOUNDS FOEMED BY THE COKDEN- 
SATION OF A BENZENE NUCLEUS WITH A 
FURANE, THIOPHENE, OR PYRROLE RING 



Coajxaaroiie Benzo-thiophetie Indole 


A. Coumarone occurs in coal-tar, and may be isolated as its 
picrate. It is usually obtained from bromocoumarin; this 
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witt alcoholic potash yields coumarilic acid, which gives 
coumarone when distilled with lime: 

It is a colourless liquid distilling at 170°; yields a dibromiie 
and a dihydro-derivative, thus indicating the presence of 
a double bond, A 30-40 per cent yield of coumaran, 
CHg. 

is obtained by heating phenyl jS-bromoethyl 

ether, CeH 5 - 0 *CH 2 *CH 2 Br, from ethylene dibromide and 
sodium phenoxide, with ZnClg (J. A. C. S., 1919, 648). 

Benzo-thiophene, Thionaphthene, melts at 31°, boils at 221°, 
and has an odour resembling naphthalene. 


B. Indole Group * 


Indole {Baeijer, 1868) is important as it is the parent sub- 
stance of indigo. As a pyrrole derivative it has feebly basic 
properties. It is obtained by distilling oxindole with zinc dust; 
by heating o-nitro-cinnamic acid with potash and iron filings; 
by the action of sodium ethoxide upon o-amino-jS-chloro- 
stjTene (B., 1884, 1067): 


.NH, 


+ NaO-CsHs 


lH:CHa 



4- Naa -f CaH^OH; 


by the elimination of water and carbon dioxide from o-alde- 
hydo-phenylglycine under the influence of acetic anhydride: 


/CH:0 


NH'CH-'COoH 


Vh + H«0 + CO,: 


or by the pancreatic fermentation of albumen; together with 
skatole by fusing albumen with potash; and by passing the 
vapours of various anilines, e.g. diethyl-o-toluidine, through 
red-hot tubes, &c. It occurs in the essential oil of jasmine 
flowers, crystallizes in plates, melts at 52°, volatilizes readily 
with steam, and usually has a peculiar faecal-like odour, 
although in the pure state and diluted it is stated to have a 
fragrant odour. It colours a pine shaving which has been 


* Chem, Rev,, 1942, 69, 
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moistened with hydrocMoric acid cherry-red, with nitrous 
acid gives a red precipitate, which consists partly of the so- 
called nitroso-indole, [C8H6N{NO)]2 (a delicate reaction; see 
B., 1889, 1976), and yields acetyl-indole when acetylated. 
These last reactions show that indole contains an inaino-group. 
When oxidized with ozone it yields indigo. 

The system of numbering the substituents in the indole 
molecule is given on p. 665. The 1-substituted derivatives 
are sometimes termed ^^-derivatives, e.g. N-methyl-indole, 



Various derivatives may be obtained synthetically by the 
condensation of the aromatic primary or secondary hydrazines 
either with pyroracemic acid or with certain ketones or 
aldehydes, and treatment of the resulting hydrazones with 
dilute hydrochloric acid or zinc chloride, when ammonia is elimi- 
nated [E, Fischer) ; thus acetone-phenyl-hydrazone, 

CHa yNB. 

N:C<f , yields 2-methyl-indole, CgH4<^ ^C-CHg, prop- 
X3H3 \CH ^ 

aidehyde-phenyl-hydrazone yields skatole, and phenacyl 
bromide and aniline yield 2-phenyl-indole. 


Skatole, 2t-methyl-indole, CgH, 


/ \ 


CH, is foimd in faeces. 


and is produced, together with indole, e.g. by the decay of 
albumen, or by fusing it with potash. It crystallizes in colour- 
less plates, m.-pt. 95°, and when impure has a strong fac^l 
odour. The pure compound obtained by the hydrolysis of 
beet-sugar molasses has a fruity odour and is used as straw- 
berry flavour. Nitrous acid does not colour it red. It takes 
up two atoms of hydrogen to form a hydro-compound. Acids, 
aldehydes, &c., are also known. 


Dioxindole, CgH, 




CH(OH). 


4 \. 


■NH- 


ViO, or the lactam of o* 


•ammo 


mandelic acid, NH2’C6H4*CH(0H)‘C02H, is obtained by the 
reduction of isatin with zinc dust and hydrochloric acid, or 
by the oxidation of oxindole. It crystallizes in colourless 
prisms, melts at 180°, and possesses both basic and acid 
properties (two hydrogen atoms being replaceable); it also 
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forms a nitroso-compound, an N-acetyl derivative, and k 
readily oxidized to isatin. 

/NH 

Oxindole, C 6 H 4 <^ ^CO, the lactam of o-amino-phenyl- 


acetic acid, is formed by the reduction of o-nitro-phenyl-acetic 
acid (p. 520); also by that of dioxindole with tin and hydro- 
chloric acid. It crystallizes in colourless needles, melts at 120®, 
is readily oxidized to dioxindole, and therefore possesses feebly 
reducing properties. Oxindole is amphoteric, dissolving both 
in alkalis and in hydrochloric acid. Bar 3 rta water at a some- 
what high temperature transforms it into barium o-amino- 
phenyl-acetate. The imino-hydrogen is exchangeable for ethyl, 
acetyl, the nitroso-group, &c. 


Isomeric with oxindole is indoxyl. 


C6H4(( 


-NH- 




Cvv 


;CH, which 


is obtained by the elimination of carbon dioxide from indoxylic 
acid, a product formed from phenyl-glycocoll (p. 620), also by 
fusing indigo with potash. It is often present in the urine of 
the carnivora as potassium indoxyl-sulphate or urine-indican, 
C8HgN*0*(S0sK). It forms yellow crystals, melting at 85®, 
is moderately soluble in water with yellow fluorescence, and 
not volatile with steam. It is very unstable, quickly becoming 
resinous, and is readily transformed into indigo when its alka- 
line solution is exposed to the air, or when ferric chloride is 
added to its solution in hydrochloric acid. 

.N{NO). 

It yields a nitroso-compound, of the 


same character as the nitrosamines, and therefore it contains 
an imino-group; further, its relation to indoxyl-sulphuric acid 
shows that it contains an alcoholic hydroxy-group, and thus 
its constitution follows. 

Potassium indoxyl-sulphate, prepared synthetically by 
warming indoxyl with potassium pyrosulphate, crystallizes in 
glistening plates and is hydrolysed when warmed with acids. 

Ethyl-indoxyi is obtained from indoxyl by the exchange of 
the hydroxylic hydrogen for C 2 H 5 . Derivatives of the hypo- 

.NH. 

/CHo, are also known. 


thetical pseudo-indoxyl. 
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gome of them being convertible into indigo derivatives (e.g. 
diethyl-indigo). 

Inioxylic acid, 0^'K4(( ^C-COgH, the 2-carbo2vlic 
\C(OH)^ 

acid of indoxyl, forma white crystals, is oxidked to indigo by 
ferric chloride, and breaks up into indoxyl and carbon dioxide 
when fused. It is obtained 6om its ester, ethyl indoxylate, by 
heating with soda. The latter compound crystallizes in stout 
prisms, melts at 120®, and may be obtained, among other 
methods, by the reduction of ethyl o-nitro-phenyl-propiolate 
with ammonium sulphide. 

/CO. 

Isaiin, C 6 H 4 <^ /CO, the lactam of o-amino benzoyl- 

formic acid (p. 531), is readily prepared by oxidizing indigo or 
indoxyl with nitric acid {Erdmann and Laurent, 1841; cf. also- 
B., 1884, 976). It may also be obtained by the oxidation of 
dioxindole or of oxindole (indirectly). 

The following are among some of the most important 
methods by means of which isatin has been synthesized: 

(a)^ When o-nitro-phenyl-glyoxylic acid (o-nitro-benzoyl- 
formio acid, p. 531) is reduced, the corresponding amino-acid 
is obtained ; but this immediately loses water, yielding a lactam 
or lactim: 

/CO-CO-OH /COv 

^ ^CO or Cgl l-OH. 


(b) o-Mtro-phenylacetic acid when reduced yields the 
/CHg. 

lactam, oxindole, CgH^^ /CO, and this with nitrons acid 
gives the iso-nitroso-oxindole, ' )C0, which 


on^ reduction is converted into amino-oxindole, and on 
oxidation with ferric chloride yields isatin. 

(c) Sandmeyer has worked out the following synthesis: 
Amline and carbon disulphide readily yield thio-carbanilide, 
CS(KHCgH 5 ) 2 , "^hich, on boiling with potassium cyanide, 
white-lead, and water, yields hydrocyano-carbo-diphenyl- 
imide, GgH5-N:C(0N)-NHC6H5. With ammonium sulphide 
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tMs latter yields 


^C-NHCbHj, which is con- 


CeH^-N^ 


verted by concentrated sulphuric acid into a-isatin-anilide, 
CO 

cm/' Nc-NHCgHg, and this may be hydrolysed by dilute 

acids to isatin and aniline (C. C., 1900, 2, 928). 

(d) o-Nitrophenyl-propiolic acid (p. 524) may be synthesized, 
and when this is warmed with alkalis it undergoes molecular 
rearrangement and yields isatogenic acid, which by elimi- 
nation of carbon dioxide forms isatin; 


/C;C-COjH 

c.h/ 

\no. 


/CO-C-CO,H 
C,H/ /I 
\N— 0 


(e) Isatin and its homologues are rea(^ly formed by condens- 
ing aniline or substituted anilines with a freshly prepared 
solution of hydroxylamine sulphate and chloral hydrate {Sand- 
meyer, Helv., 1919, 234). 

CClj-CHIO + HjN-OH CC1,-CH:N-0H + HjO 
CjEj-NH, + Ca,-CH IN-OH CeHs-NH-CO-CH IN-OH + 3HC1 

/NH. /NH . 

C.H / VIO c,h/ >C0 
\C0/ \C(INH)/ 

hydrolysed 


or ( f) By internal condensation of substituted oxamic chlorides, 
e.g. CsHsNE-CO-CO-Cl with AICI 3 {StolU, B., 1913, 3915; 
J. pr., 1922, [2], 105, 137). 

Isatin crystallizes in reddish-yellow prisms, sparingly soluble 
in cold water, but more readily in hot water or alcohol. It dis- 
solves in potassium hydroxide solution, yielding the potassium 
/CO. 

derivative, CeHZ iC-OK, which is readily hydrolysed to 

\n=/^ 

potassium o-amino-phenyl-glyoxylate when boiled with water. 

. . 

Isatin chloride, CeHZ ^C-Cl, is obtained when isatm is 

heated with phosphorus pentachloride, and on reduction with 
zinc dust and acetic acid yields indigo. 
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Two isomeric metliyl ethers are known: 





CO- 


‘N{CH3) 


>co. 


O-methyl-isatin N-methyl-isatin or pseudo-methyl-isatm 


The 0-ether is obtained by converting potassium-isatin 
into the silver compound, and then heating this with methyl 
iodide. It is a colourless solid melting at 102°, and on hydro- 
lysis yields isatin or o-amino-phenyl-glyoxylic acid. 

The N-ether may be obtained by the action of sodium hypo- 
bromite on H-methyl-indole. Its constitution follows from 
ife method of formation, and also from the fact that on 
hydrolysis it yields o-methylamino-phenyl-glyoxylic acid, 
.COCO2H 
CA<; 

The constitution of isatin itself for some years was a matter 
of dispute; from its method of formation it must be either the 
lactamor lactimof o-amino-phenyl-glyoxylic acid. Theexamina- 
tion of its absorption spectrum has established its lactam 
structure (Chap. LXXI, D.). 


Indole or benz-pyrrole 


C. Indigo and Related Compounds 

yCI 

>CH. 
yC(OEL 

Indoxyl or hydroxy-indole .. ^CH. 

yCK 


Oxindole or o-ammo-phenyl-aceticl ^ -rr / 
acid lactam J \NH / 

Dioxindole or o-amino-mandelicl p, tt 
acid lactam J 

Isatin or o-amino-phenyl-glyoxylicl ^ -nr \nrk 
acid lactam J 

\NH/ \nFT/ 


Indigo 
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Iniigo, wliicii is obtained from the indigo plant {Iniigofera 
tindorw), and from woad {Isatis tincloria)^ has been known 
for thousands of years as a valuable blue dye, especially for 
woollen fabrics. In addition to indigo-blue (indigotin), 
coimnerciai indigo contains indigo-gelatine, indigo-brown, and 
indigo-red, aU of which can be extracted from it by solvents. 
The colouring matter is not present as such in the indigo plant, 
but as the glucoside of indoxyl Dadican ”, from which it can 
be prepared either by dilute acids or certain enzymes and sub- 
sequent oxidation with atmospheric oxygen. 

It forms a dark-blue coppery and shimmering powder or 
after sublimation, copper-red prisms, insoluble in most solvents 
(including the alkalis and dilute acids), but dissolving to a 
blue solution in hot aniline and to a red one in paraffin, from 
either of which it may be crystallized. Its vapour is dark-red. 
The formula CigHioOgNg is confirmed by its vapour density. 
It is converted by reducing agents, such as ferrous sulphate 
and caustic soda solution or grape-sugar and soda, into the 
leuco-compound, indigCHwhite, CieHigOgNg, a white crystalline 
powder soluble in alcohol and ether, also in alkalis (as a phenol); 
the alkaline solution quickly becomes oxidized by the oxygen 
of the air, with the separation of a blue film of indigo. It 
yields an acetyl compound which crystallizes in colourless 
needles. 

Warm concentrated or fuming sulphuric acid dissolves 
indigo to indigo-monosulphonic and disulplionic acids, the 
former of which (termed phoenicin-sulphonic acid) is sparingly 
soluble in water, but the latter readily so; the sodium di- 
sulphonate is the indigo-caxinine of commerce. Nitric acid 
oxidizes indigo to isatin, while distillation with potash yields 
aniline, and heating with manganese dioxide and a solution of 
potash, anthranilic acid. 

Indigo has been prepared synthetically by numerous 
methods. The following are among the most important: 

1. By the reduction of isatin chloride (p. 670) with zinc dust 
and acetic acid: 

.COv 

CCl + 4H = CsHZ : C< VeH* + 2Ha 

The syntheses of isatin already described (pp. 669 and 670) 
are thus syntheses of indigo. 
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% By warming o-nitro-plienyl-propiolic acid with grape- 
sugar in alkaHne solution (Baeyer, 1880): 

2N0a*CeH4C;C*C02H + 4H - CieHioN^Oa + 200^ + 2 H 3 O. 

3. Baeyer and Drewson (1882) started with toluene, and on 
nitration obtained a mixture of 0 - and p-nitro-toluenes. The 
fHsompound was oxidized by manganese dioxide and sulphuric 
acid to o-nitro-benzaldehyde, and this was then condensed 
with acetone, yielding o-nitro-phenyl-lactyl methyl ketone, 

NOa*C6H4-CH{OH)-CH2*CO-CH3; 

which when warmed with alkaKs gave indigo and water. The 
yield was good, but the method was of no great practical 
importance, as the amount of toluene is limited, and no use 
could be found for the yj-nitro-toluene obtained as a by-pro- 
duct. 

4. In 1890 Eeumann obtained phenyl-glycocoU, phenyl- 
^ydne, by the condensation of aniline with chloracetic acid: 

CeHs-NHj H + Cl j-CHa-OOaH CeHs-NH-CHa-COaH, 


and when this was fused with alkali, indigo-white was obtained. 
Another method is to treat the phenylglycine with sodamide 
and to oxidize the product, indoxyl, to indigo : 


/NH-CH,*CO*OH 
CiH4<f + NaNHj 




A modified form of Eeumann’s synthesis consists in con- 
densing anthranilic acid (p. 519) with chloracetic acid, when 
phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid is obtained, and this on 
fusion with alkali yields indoxyl, which oxidizes in the air 
to indigo-blue. The yield is good, and this method is now 
employed on a manufacturing scale by the Badische Anilin 
Fabrik ” for the production of artificial indigo, as anthranilic 
acid can be obtained cheaply; the general method being the 
atmospheric oxidation of naphthalene with a suitable catelyst 
to phthalic anhydride (Chap. XXYI, B.), and the conversion 
of this into phthalimide by the aid oJE ammonia. The phthali- 

( B 480 ) 23 
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mide with alkali and chlorine yields anthranilic acid— o-amino- 
benzoic acid (Hofmann reaction, p. 211). 

For homologiies and derivatives cl. Chap. LIX, Kl. 
Iiidi<TO-blue is a very valuable blue dye, on account of its 
fastness ” to light, alkalis, acids, and soaps. As indigo-hlue 
itself is^ insoluble, its “ leuco compound indigo-white is 
usually employed, the fabric bemg immersed in an aMme 
solution of this, and then exposed to the air, when oxidataon 
to indigo-blue takes place. Indigo-blue is i^ually reduced to 
indi.»o-white by means of calcium hyposulplute or by glucose 
and^caustic soda. The indigo-white is a colourkss ^bd with 
phenolic properties, and probably has the constitution repre- 
sented in the formula: 




TiiJif niiin, Indigo-purpurin, is an isomeride of indigo-blue, 
and can be obtained syntheticaUy by the condensation of 
isatin and indoxyl in alkaline alcoholic solution. 


/CO 


r/ \c,H / 


It is also obtained, together with indigo-blue, by the reduc- 
tion of isatin chloride. It crystallizes from amhne m chocolate- 
brown needles, and on oxidation yields isatm. 

(For history and manufacture of mdigo see J. b. O. i., iaul, 

239, 332, 551, 802; J. 0. S., 1905, 974.) 


XLII. PYEAZOLE GEOUP, ETC. 


A. Pyrazole Group* 


This comprises compounds with a five-membered ring con- 
taining three carbon and two nitrogen, sulphur, or oxygen 
atoms. 


♦ For review of pentacyclic nitrogen compounds containing 1 to 4 N at^ 
1935 306 In Ml such compounds containiM 

li^s^tlTe Vie of the type'c positive and 13 


negative end. 
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Pyiiusole (I), 

I 


ch:cHv 

I 

CH=N^ 1 



is theoretically derivable from pyrrole in tbe same way aa 
pyridine is from benzene, i.e. by tbe exchange of CH for N, 

Tbe positions three and five appear to be identical tuiless 
the H of the NH is replaced by s^kyl groups. 

It is a weak base of great stability, crystallizing in colonr- 
needles; it melts at 70°, boils at 185°, and possesses aro- 
matic properties (B., 1895, 714). Its simplest synthesis is 
by the union of acetylene and diazo-methane: 

HO N=v HC=Nv 

Hi -h I « I >NH 

HO or / hc:ch/ 

(Ton Pechmann, B., 1897, 2950; see also B., 1890, 1103; 
A., 273, 214). 

Pyrazoline, CsH^Ng, and pyrazolidine, are reduction 

products of pyrazole. Pyrazoline derivatives can be synthe- 
sized by condensing hydrazines with a-olefinic aldehydes or 
ketones (B., 1918, 1457), or aliphatic diazo compounds with 
unsaturated esters (A., 1929, 470, 284). 

CH ‘OH 

CHj ; CH-CH : 0 + NH^-NHa | " 

/CH.*CH’C02Et 

CH^ : CH-COaEt + N2CH2 CHg/ “ | 

^N=3N‘. 


Characteristic of many of these pyrazoline derivatives is the 
readiness with which they give up nitrogen when heated and 
yield corresponding derivatives of trimethylene (Kishner, Abs., 
1912, i, 245; 1913, i, 1163; 1916, i, 290). 

P^azolone (II) is an oil boiling at 77°. 
l-Phenyl"3-methyl-P3nrazolone, obtained by the action of 
phenylhydrazine on ethyl acetoacetate (p. 263), 


CH,-CO 




CHa-CIJN- 


CHa-GO 


>NPli + HaO + Eton, 


GH,*COOEt 
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crystallizes in compact prisms, melts at 127®, and boils without 
decomposition. As a weak base it dissolves in acids, but is 
also soluble in alkalis; it further contains the chemically-active 
methylene group. When methylated it yields: 

l-Plienyl-2 : 3-aimet!iyl-pyrazoIone or antipyrme, CnH^gN^O, 
which is also formed by the action of ethyl acetoacetate upon 
methybphenyi-hydrazine, and therefore possesses the constitu- 
tional forniuia (L. Znorr, A., 238, 137), 

CMe-KMev 

il >OTh. 

CH — CO^ 

It crystallizes in small colourless plates melting at 113°. The 
aqueous solution is coloured red by ferric chloride and blue- 
green by nitrous acid. Antipyrine is an excellent febrifuge. 
^-Ketonic acids, jS-ketonic aldehydes, y8-diketones also yield 
pyrazole derivatives with phenyl-hydrazine. 

Isomeric with pyrazole is glyoxaline (p. 677), in which the 
two atoms of N are separated by a C atom. 

B. Thiazole Group ^ 

TMazole, 



is derived from thiophene in the same way as pyridine is from 
benzene, by the exchange of CH for N, and closely resembles 
— along with its derivatives — ^the bases of the pyridine series 
in properties. It is obtained from amino-thiazoie (see below) 
by the exchange of the amino-group for hydrogen, in a similar 
manner to the conversion of aniline into benzene. It is a 
colourless liquid, boiling at 117°, hardly distinguishable from 
pyridine; as a base it forms salts, but it is scarcely afrected by 
concentrated sulphuric acid, &c. {Eantzsch, Pojpp, A., 250, 273). 
Amino-thiazoie, 



is made from mono-chloraldehyde and thio-urea (pseudo form): 

CH.C1 CH-N^ 

I " + » (I + HCl + H,0. 

CHO OH-S/ 

« C. X., 1943, 118. 
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The constitution of the thiazoles follows from this and similar 
modes of formation. Amino-thiazole is a base with aromatic 
nroperties closely resembling aniline and can be diazotized 
(cf. Hantzsch and his pupils, A., 249, 1, 7, 31; 250, 257; 265, 
im). 

As further types of five-membered rings, may be cited: 

CH— CH-N. 

Iminazole or glyoxalin Oxazole 

which are related to thiazole as pyrrole and furane are to 
thiophene. An important derivative of iminazole is Histidine 
(cf. Proteins, Chap. LXVII). 

n:cHv ch:Nv 

Triazole, | >NH:, and tetrazole, 

ch:k/ Sr=N/ 

are examples of five-membered rings extremely rich in nitro- 

The foregoing constitutional formulae with their double 
linkings correspond with KekuWs benzene formula. But for- 
mulae with centric linkings analogous to the centric benzene 
formula (p. 392) have been introduced. According to Robin- 
the six aromatic electrons of benzene can be represented 
in these compounds by the 4 carbon electrons and the pair of 
lone electrons of the 0, S or N atom. 
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Ring compounds closely related to pyrrole, thiophene, and 
furane, but containing six atoms in the ring (viz. five carbon 
atoms 4* one oxygen, sulphur, or nitrogen atom), are known. 
The representatives of these are: S - valerolactone. 


CH|j\ pO, glutaric anhydride, CH^ >0 

NdHj-co/ 

(p. 275), and more especially the pyrones, e.g. 1 : 4- or y-pyxone, 
.CH:CK 
(XK >0. 






/CH, 

ch/ 

Ndh, 


COs 
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The parent substances of the pyrones are the pyrans, viz 

^ CH^’CH 

1:2- or a-pyran, 0^ Vh, and 1:4- or y-pyran, 

,CH:CK ^CH:CH/ . , , , „ . , 

q/ ^CHg. Corresponding 'tnth the 1 : 2-pyran is the 

\cH:CH/ /CO-CH . M , X 

1 • 2-PTrone. <X which is the lactone of 

■ \CH:CH/ 

5-hydroxy-peiita-A” '^-diene-1 -acid. 

AjsA.*\jxX 

Of the nitrogen compounds, pyridine, CH. .N, 

/CH,-CHj NDH:CH/ 

and piperidine, CH/ ^NH, are of great importance. 

'^H2'CH2 

The derivatives of the sulphur compound, pentHophene, 

.CH-.CK . , . 

02 / \g^ are of but little importance. 

*N3H:CH/ 

Six-membered rings containing two mtrogen atoms are 
the diazines, C4H4N2, the ortho compound ^jyndazine, the 
meta pyrimidine, and the para pyrazme. The compound, 
CH ’CHo 

is morpholin. Six-membered rings con- 

.02 / 

t.a.iTi;T<g t]^ee and four nitrogen atoms are termed respectively 
triazines and tetrazines (cf. Triazole and Tetrazole, p. 677). 


A. Pyrones 


heated. 2 : 6-diniethyl-l : 4-pyrone, C0< 


1 : 4-Pyrone, a solid, m.-pt. 32'5° and b.-pt. 315 , is ol^ 
tained when its dicarboxylic acid, chelidonio acid (p. 680), is 

/CH:CMe. 

X /O, may 

\CH:CMX 

be synthesized from cupric ethyl aceto-acetate and carbonyl 
chloride. 

< 1 .CH(COsEt)-CO-CH, 

1 ^ '^H(CO,Et)-CO-CH, CH(COjEt)-CO-CH, 

- Cua. + C0< 

• \OH(CO»Et)-CO-CH,. 
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On hydrolysis with snlphtixic acid the ester yields the free 
which loses carbon dioxide, yielding: 


yCHj 


OHa-CO-CHs /CH : C(OH)OHa 

or CO<: 

co-CH, Ndh : c(0B[)-gh3, 


which immediately loses water, yielding dimethyl-y-pyxone: 



(For a modified formula see Collie, J. 0. S., 1904, 971.) Collie 
and Tickle (J. 0. S., 1899, 710) have shown that this compound 
can form definite salts with acids, e.g. the hydrochloride, 
C7Hg02, HCl, and oxalate. The addition of the acid un- 
doubtedly occurs at the oxygen atom, and not by the addition 
of HCl to a double bond, since the salts are relatively imstable 
and are completely hydrolysed in dilute aqueous solution. 
The oxygen atom in these salts, therefore, probably functionates 
•C. .H -0. ^ 

1 , /0<; , or and Cl, and 

•C^ Nn -(X 


as a quadrivalent atom, 


the salts are oxonium salts corresponding with ammonium 
salte. Numerous other compounds have since been obtained, 
which tend to show that the oxygen atom can frequently 
functionate in this manner, e.g. numerous oxygen compounds, 
esters, ethers, ketones, acids, aldehydes yield definite crystal- 
line compounds with anhydrous metallic salts, e.g. MgBrg or 
AlClg {Walker, J. C. S., 1904, 1106); similar oxygen compounds 
also form well-defined crystalline salts with complex acids, 
e.g. ferrocyanic acid {Baeyer and Villiger, B., 1901, 2679, 3612; 
1W2, 1201); and even mineral acids (for summary of work 
see Knox and Richards, J. C. S., 1919, 508). Since the salt is 
derived from a very feeble base (solutions of dimethyl-pyrone 
are very feeble conductors) and a relatively strong acid, the 
solution should be highly hydrolysed, and should give a 
strongly acid reaction. That the hydrolysis is not complete 
in the case of a moderately concentrated solution of the picrate 
has been shown by Walden (B., 1901, 4191), who compared 
the partition coefficient of picric acid between water and ben- 
zene both with and without the addition of dimethyl-pyrone, 
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and found that the ratio 


concentrat ion of benzene solntion 
concentration of aqueous solution 


is 


less when the pyrone is present. , . , 

Other methods which have also led to the conclusion that 
a certain amount of salt exists in solution are (o) depression of 
the freezing-point of aqueous solutions. If no compound ex^ 
in an aqueous hydrochloric acid solution, then the depression 
caused would be the sum of the depressions produced by the 
known amounts of dimethyl-pyione and hydrochloric acid 
present. The actual value obtained is less than this sum 
(Walden), (b) A determination of the electrical conductivity. 
If no compound is formed, the conductivity should be the same 
as that of a solution of pure hydrochloric acid of the same con- 
centration; but if any appreciable amount of a salt is formed in 
solution this will give rise to a certain number of pyrylium (+) 
and chloride (-) ions, i.e. the number of hydrions will be less 
t.Ka.T^ in a solution of pure hydrochloric acid of the same 
concentration, and hence the electrical conductivity will be 
considerably reduced. It has actually been found that the 
conductivity is less, and that it tends to decrease as the solu- 
tion becomes more concentrated (cf. also Rorda/m, J. A. C. S., 


1915, 657). r.1 • -.1 • 

y-Pyrone-dicarboxylic acid, or chehdomc acid, occurs m the 

greater celandine (CheUdonium majus), and may be synthesized 
by Glaism’s method (p. 257). Acetone and ethyl oxalate readily 
condense, yielding the ester of aeetone-dioxalic acid or xantho- 
ohelidonic add; 



CO,Et-CO,Et 

+ 

CO,Et-COjEt 


:C(COjEt)OH 

iH:c(COsEt)OH: 


+ 2EtOH, 


which immediately loses water, yielding ethyl chelidonate, 
and this on careful hydrolysis jdelds chelidonic add: 

X)H:C(COsHK 
C0< >0. 

\ch:c(C0sH)/ 


The salts of this acid are colourless, but when warmed with 
an excess of alkali yellow salts of xantho-chelidonic add are 
formed owing to the rupture of the ring. 

Pyrones with hydrogen in the presence of palladium and 
gum-arabic yield tetrahydro-derivatives, which boil at lower 
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temperatures than the original' substances. Pyrones in colloidal 
solution or as gels adsorb iodine, giving blue products, more 
specially 8-phenyl-y-benzopyrone {Barger and Starling, J. C. S., 
1915, 411; A. R. Watson, 1916, 303). 


B. Pyridine 

Pyridine, C5H5N, resembles benzene in many points: 

1. It is even more stable than benzene, and yields substi- 
tuted derivatives with sulphuric and nitric acids or the halo- 
gens, but not so readily as benzene. Sulphonic acids are 
obtained at very high temperatures only, and only a few 
chloro- and bromo-pyridines have been prepared. Pyridine 
and its carboxylic acids are not affected by oxidizing agents. 

2. Its derivatives resemble those of benzene. Thus its homo- 
logues (and also quinoline, &c.) are transformed into pyridine- 
carboxylic acids when oxidized, and these acids yield pyridine 
when distilled with lime, just as benzoic acid yields benzene. 

3. The isomeric relations are also precisely analogous to those 
of the benzene derivatives. Thus the number of the isomeric 
mono-derivatives of pyridine is the same as that of the isomeric 
bi-derivatives of benzene, viz. three; and the number of the 
bi-derivatives of pyridine, containing the same substituents, the 
same as that of the benzene derivatives, CgHgXg, viz. six. 

4. Just as two benzene nuclei can form naphthalene, so can 
a benzene and a pyridine form the compound quinoline: 



5. The products of reduction are likewise analogous. Pyri- 
dine like benzene yields a hexahydro-derivative, only 

somewhat more readily; this is known as piperidme. Quino- 
line yields a tetrahydro-derivative, CgHjiN, more readily than 
naphthalene, and acridine readily yields a dihydro-derivative, 
(\3Hj1N, which is analogons to anthracene dihydride. In these 
latter compounds further combination with hydrogen may take 
place, but there is likewise a tendency to the reproduction of 
the original bases. 

Hence the conclusion is drawn that pyridine has a ring 

( B 480 ) 23 * 
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comtitutioii similar to that of benzene, and is to be re- 
presented as: 

a CH CH 

Hcl|^^ CH HC » 

H N 

In contradistinction to the neutral benzene hydrocarbons, 
pyridine and its homologues are bases of the same order of 
strength as aniline and have characteristic odours. P 3 u*idine 
is readily soluble in water, but quinoline only slightly so. They 
distil or sublime without decomposition, and form salts; those 
with hydrochloric and sulphuric acids are for the most part 
readily soluble, while those with chromic acid or hydro- 
ferrocyanic acid, though often characteristic, are usually only 
sparingly soluble; they also form double salts with the 
chlorides of platinum, gold and mercury, most of which are 
sparingly soluble, e.g. (C§H5N)2H2PtCl6- 

The bases are tertiary, and hence cannot be acetylated; 
they combine, however, with alkyl iodides, yielding quater- 
nary ammonium salts, e.g. pyridine and methyl iodide yield 
C5H5N, CH3I, methyl-pyridonium iodide. 

Pyridine and some of its homologues are present in coal-tar, 
and are therefore constituents of the lower boiling fractions. 
They may be extracted from these by shaking with dilute 
sulphuric acid, in which they dissolve. It is also present in 
tobacco smoke. A number of pyridine bases are present in 
bone-oil or DippeFs oil, a product obtained by digesting fat ex- 
tracted bones with water and then distilling. Yield of oil about 
6 per cent, and constituents are aliphatic nitriles from C4 to 
Cig, pyrrole and substituted pyrroles, hydrocarbons of series 
GJ1H211-4 with Cg, Cio and aniline, pyridine and its methyl 
derivatives, quinoline, phenol, and small amounts of toluene, 
ethylbenzene and naphthalene. 

Mixtures of pyridine bases can readily be obtained from 
this source. Certain alkaloids (Chap. LVIII) yield pyridine or 
its derivatives when distilled alone or with alkalis, e.g. chincho- 
nine when distilled with potash yields a dimethyl-pyridine 
or lutidine. Pure pyridine may be obtained by distilling its 
carboxylic acid with lime. 

Among the more interesting methods by means of which 
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pjxidine and its derivatives have been synthesized are the 
following: 

1. When pentamethylene-diamine hydrochloride is strongly 
heated it yields piperidine, and when this is oxidized with 
concentrated snlphnric acid at 300° pyridine is formed {Laden- 
hirg): 

/CHa-CH.-NHiMCl /CH2*CH.v 

CII,< . I CHo< >NH 

^CH^-CH^-lNHg \CH2-CHa/ 


/CH:CK 


\ 


CH/ >N. 


A method very similar to this, which can be employed at 
much lower temperatures, is the elimination of hydrogen 
chloride from 5-chloroamylamine, CH2C1*(CH2)3‘CH2*NH2. 
This elimination occurs when an aqueous solution of the base 
is heated on the water-bath; ring formation takes place, and 
piperidine hydrochloride is formed {Gabriel), These two 
methods are of great importance in deciding the constitution 
of piperidine, and therefore indirectly that of pyridine. 

2. The ammonia derivatives of various unsaturated 
aldehydes yield pyridine homologues when distilled (p. 154), 
e.g. j8-methyl-pyridine is obtained from acrolein ammonia, 
and collidine D:om croton-aldehyde ammonia {Baeyer^ A., 
166, 283, 297). 

3. When ethyl acetoacetate is warmed with aldehyde- 
ammonia, the ester of ‘‘ Dihydro-collidine-dicarboxylic acid ”, 
i.e. ethyl trimethyl-dihydro-pyridine-dicarboxylate is produced 
{Hantzsch) (cf. p. 263): 

CO^Et-CHa 0 : CHMe CHa'COaEt 

I I 

MeCO NHa COMe 

COaEtC—CHMe— C-COaEt 
» 3H,0 + II II 

CMe-NH-MeC 

This loses its two hydro ^-hydrogen atoms when acted 
on by nitrous acid, and yields ethyl collidine-dicarboxylate, 
C 5 N(CH 3 ) 3 ( 002 Et) 2 , from which collidine may be obtained by 
hydrolysis and elimination of carbon dioxide. 

If, instead of aldehyde-ammonia, the ammonia compounda 
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of otter aldehvdea are used, homologous bases of the tvM 
C^H 2 N(eil 3 ),(C\I[,^.i) are formed. 

In the above reaction a molecule of the acetoacetic ester may 
be replaced by one of an aldehyde, when the mono-carboxylic 
esters of dialkylated dihydro-pyridines are formed, thusf 

QH.oOs -t- 2CH3-OHO + NHa - C^H^NHCCHsl.-CO.Et + 3H,0. 

This is a very important synthetical method {Eantzsck 
A., 215, 1, &c.). 

Two methods of obtaining pyridine derivatives, which indi- 
cate the relationship of pyridine to quinoline and pyrrole, are: 

(а) The conversion of quinoline into quinolinic acid or pyri- 
dine a^-dicarboxylic acid (p. 687). 

(б) The conversion of potassium-pyrrole into chloro-pyridine 
when heated with chloroform, or into pyridine when heated 
with methylene-chloride: 

CKZCE. ch:cH‘N ch:ch-n 

1 >NK I !| or 1 II 

CH : cb/ ch : ch-cci ch : gh-ch. 


The ring constitutional formula (p. 682) is in perfect har- 
mony with the characteristic properties of pyri(^e and its 
derivatives, with the number of isomeric derivatives in each 
case, and also with the synthetical methods of formation. 

4. Complex pyridine derivatives are formed by condensing 
ketones or aldehydes with ethyl cyanoacetate in the presence 
of ammonia ox an amine, e.g. benzaldehyde gives 



(G., 1918, 48, ii, 83). 

5. Ethyl 2 : G-dimethyl-pyridme-S : 4-dicarboxylate is readily 
synthesized by condensing ethyl acetopyruvate, CH^-CO-CHg- 
CO-COgEt, with ethyl j8-aminocrotonate (p. 260) at 0° (B., 1917, 
1568; 1918, 150), and from this ester the corresponding 
dibasic acid, and on oxidation the 2:3:4: 6-tetracarboxylic 
acid are formed, or by elimination of carbon dioxide, 2 : 6-di- 
methylpyridine. 

To determine the actual position of a substituent it is ad- 
visable to convert this into the carboxylic group, e.g. by 
direct oxidation if it is an alkyl or substituted alkyl group, 
by replacement by ON if halogen or a sulphonic acid group, 
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and subsequent hydrolysis. The pyridine carboxylic acids 
a, and y (p. 687) are easy to characterize. 

Di-derivatives of pyridine containing the same substituent 
twice can exist theoretically in six isomeric forms, and the 
six dicarboxylic acids are known (aa'-, ay-, aj8'-, j8y-, 
and p}'-) (see p. 688). 

The methylpyridines (picolines) are isomeric with aniline. 

Pyridine, C5H5N {Anderson, 1851), may be prepared from 
bone-oil, and can be obtained pure by heating its carboxylic 
acid with lime; the ferrocyanide is especially applicable for 
its purification, on account of its sparing solubility in cold 
water. It is also found in the ammonia of commerce. Pyridine 
is a liquid of very characteristic odour, miscible with water, 
and boiling at 115°. It is used as a remedy for asthma, and 
also for mixing with spirit of wine in order to render the latter 
duty-free. When sodium is added to its hot alcoholic solution, 
or when solutions of its salts are electrolysed, hydrogen is 
taken up and piperidine, formed {Ladenburg and 

Mh), 

The pyridine ring is extremely stable, but when heated 
strongly with hydriodic acid, pyridine is conwerted into normal 
pentane. 

The ammonium iodides, e.g. C5H5N, CH3I, give a character- 
istic pungent odour when heated with potash, a fact which 
may be made use of as a test for pyridine bases; it depends 
upon the formation of alkylated dihydro-pyridines, e.g. di- 
hydro-methyl-pyridiue, C5HgN(CH3) {Hofmann, B., 1881, 1497). 

Pyridine is polymerized by the action of metallic sodium 
to dipyridine, €10^10^2 (an oil, b.-pt, 286°-290°), with the 
simultaneous production of ^-dipyridyl, CgH^N-CsH^N (long 
needles, m.-pt. 114°), a compound corresponding with diphenyl 
(Chap. XXWI) ; both of these yield iso-nicotmic acid when 
oxidized. An isomeric m-dipyridyl has also been prepared, 
which gives nicotinic acid when oxidized, and 2:2'-p3Tidyl 
is formed by dehydrogenating pyridine with PeOlg at 300° and 
100 atm. pressure. 

Pyridine can be brominated but not nitrated; it can also be 
sulphonated with the formation of j&-pyridine-sulphonic acid, 
CgH4N-(S03H), which with potassium cyanide yields jS-(^ano- 
pyridine, CgH^N-CN, or by fusion with potash, jS-hydxoxy- 
pyridine. 

2-Ainino^ and 2 : 6-dianiinQ-derivativea are formed by the 
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action of sodamide on pyridine and subsequent treatment with 
water. The reaction, in the case of 2-amiiio-pyridiue, can be 

represented as 


H XHg 



XH, 



XlfXa 


XH, 



XuOH. 


They can be diazotized in the same way as aniline, and give 
rise to azo-dyes. 

An azo-compound of medicinal importance is pyxidium. 




V){XHaHCl)*C{N : XPh)^ 




from benzene diazonium chloride and the 2 : 6-diamino- 
pyridine. 

The three hydroxy-pyridines, C5H4N(0H) (a-, y-), are 

best prepared by the elimination of carbon dioxide from the 
respective hydroxy-pyridine-carboxylic acids. The melting- 
points are respectively: a, 107°; jS, 124°; y, 148°. They pos- 
sess the character of phenols, and are coloured red or yellow by 
ferric chloride. As in the case of phloroglucinol, so here also 
there is a tertiary as well as a secondary form to be taken 
into account, the former reminding one of the lactams and the 
latter of the lactims; for instance, y-hydroxy-pyridine may 

yC(OHk 

have either the phenol ” formula or the 

.CO. 

“ pyridone ” formula latter of the two 


representing a keto-dihydro-pyridine. The two methyl ethers, 
methoxy-pyridine and methyl-pyridone, corresponding with 
the phenol and pyridone formulae, are both known, and difer 
considerably in properties (M., 1885, 307, 320; B., 1891, 3144). 

The hydroxy- and amino-compounds are more readily 
substituted than pyridine. 

Homologues of Pyridine (cf. Ladenhurg^ A., 247, 1). — 
Methyl-pyridines or pieolines, C 5 B[ 4 N(CH 3 ). Dimethylpyri- 
dines or lutidines and trimethyl-“pyxiines or collidines are 
present in bone-oil, and on oxidation yield the corresponding 
carboxylic acids. All have pungent odours. The boiling-points 
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tre a 129", jS 142", y 142"-144", aa' 142", ay 157", 164", 

may 171"”'172". The jS-compound is obtained from acrolein- 
ammonia (p. 154), and also when strychnine is heated with 
lime, or when trimethylene-diamine hydrochloride is distilled. 

The ^-collidine, aay, is formed by condensing ethyl aceto- 
acetate and aldehyde-ammonia or from acetamide and acetone 
at 250". Similarly, acetophenone and benzamide yield s- 
triphenylpyridine (C. E., 1916, 162 , 876). 

Propyl- and isopropyl-pyridines, C 5 H 4 N(C 3 H 7 ), related to 
coniine, are prepared by heating pyridine with the alkyl 
iodides. Conyrine, CgHuN (liquid, b.-pt. 166"-168°), which is 
formed when coniine, CgH^yN, is heated with zinc dust, and 
which yields coniine again when treated with hydriodic acid, 
is a-normal-propyl-pyridine. a-Allyl-pyridine, C 5 H 4 N(C 3 H[g), 
is formed when a-picoline is heated with aldehyde: 

C5H4N-CH3 + OHCDH3 - CgH^N-CHrCH-CHs + H^O 

Reduction transforms it into inactive coniine (b.-pt. 189"-190®). 

Pyridine-carboxylic Acids {Weber, A., 1887, 241 , 1). — The 
pyridine-mono-carboxylic acids, C 5 H 4 N(C 02 H), are formed 
by the oxidation of all mono-alkyl derivatives of pyridine, 
i.e. from methyl-, propyl-, phenyl-, &c., pyridines; also from 
the pyridine-dicarboxylic acids by the elimination of one of 
the carboxyl groups, just as benzoic may be got from phthalic 
acid. The carboxyl which is in closest proximity to the nitro- 
gen is the first to be eliminated. Nicotinic acid is also pro- 
duced by the oxidation of nicotine. The acids unite in them- 
selves the characters of the basic pyridine and of an acid, and 
are therefore comparable with glycine. They yield salts with 
HCl, &c., and double salts with HgCIa, PtCl 4 , &c.; on the other 
hand, they form metallic salts as acids, those with copper being 
frequently made use of for the separation of the acids. 

(For constitution see Shraup and Gohenzl, M., 1883, 436.) 

The a-, and y-acids are known as picolinie acid, nicotinic 
acid, and iso-nieotinie acid. All three acids (and also the 
jBy-dicarboxylio acid) readily lose nitrogen as ammonia when 
acted upon % sodium amalgam, yielding aliphatic nnsatuxated 
acids {Weideil, M., 1890, 501). The respective melting-points 
are 135°, 231" and 309" (in sealed tube). 

The constitution of nicotinic acid follows from its relation- 
ship to quinoline. Quinoline on oxidation yields pyridine 
a^-dicarboxylic acid, the constitution of which follows from 
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the constitution of quinoline. When heated, the dibasic acid 
loses carbon dioxide, yielding a monobasic acid which is not 
identical with picolinic acid (which can be shown to be the 
a-acid), and therefore it must be pyridine j8-carboxylic acid. 


P^Tuiine’dimrboxyUc acids, CsHsNlCOgH)* 


« Quinolmicacid .. 

.. 190°. 

a-y- «= Ltitidinic acid . . 

. . M.-pt. 235“. 

a- a'- “ JDipicolinic add . . 

. . M.-pt. 226“. 

a- ^ Iso-cinchomeronic acid .. 

. . 236°. 

** ZHnicdinic add . . 

.. M.-pt. 323°. 

p.y. » Cinchotneronic acid 

. . M.-pt. 266°. 


Quinolinic acid, which crystallizes in short glistening prisms, 
is the analogue of phthalic acid, and is obtained by the oxi- 
dation of quinoline, just as phthalic acid from naphthalene; 
cinchomeronic and iso-cinchomeronic acids are obtained by 
the oxidation of cinchonine and quinine. 

Hydro-pyridines. — ^According to theory, hexa-, tetra-, and 
dihydjo-pyridines may exist. The first of these receive the 
generic name of ‘‘ piperidines e.g. pipecoline, C 5 Hi(jN(CH 3 ), 
lupetidine, C 5 H 9 N(CH 3 ) 2 , and copellidine, C 5 H 8 N(CHg) 3 ; while 
the tetrahydjo-compounds are termed piperideins 

Piperidine, GgH^iN {Wertkeim, Eochleder, 1850), is a colour- 
less liquid of peculiar odour, slightly resembling that of pepper, 
and of strongly basic properties yielding crystalline salts. It 
dissolves readily in water and alcohol, and boils at 106®. 

It occurs in pepper in combination with piperic acid, Ci 2 Hjo 04 
(p, 533), in the form of the alkaloid pipeline, 

gOg, i.e. piperyl-piperidine, which crystallizes in 
prisms, melting at 129®; from this latter it may be prepared 
by boiling with alkali. 

(For its formation from pyridine and from pentamethjlene- 
diamine see pp. 227, 681, 683.) 

Piperidine is a true secondary amine; its imino-hydrogen is 
replaceable by alkyl and acyl radicals. When its vapour, 
mixed with that of alcohol, is led over zinc dust, homologous 
(ethylated) piperidines are formed. 

When methylated, piperidine yields, as a secondary base, in 
the first instance, tertiary N-methyl-piperidine, C5 HioN(CH 3), 
and then with a further quantity of methyl iodide an ammo- 
nium iodide, dimethylpiperidonium iodide. The correspond- 
ing hydroxide does not decompose in the usual manner when 
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distilled, but yields water and an aliphatic base, '^dimethyl 
piperidine’’, or CH 2 :CH-CH 2 *CH 2 ‘CH 2 -]SrMe 2 . 

The latter forms a quaternary iodide, the hydroxide of 
which, when distilled, gives trimethylamine and piperyleue, 
CHMe:CH*CH:CH 2 % This process of converting bases into 
their quaternary ammonium salts and the distillation of these 
with alkalis is usually termed exhaustive methylation, and is 
largely used for preparing unsaturated compounds (cf. also 
chapter on Alkaloids). 

The method of exhaustive methylation has also been used 
for ascertaining the relative stabilities of certain ring systems 
{v. Braun, B., 1916, 2629; 1922, 3818). The method is based 
on the use of a compound containing two difierent ring systems, 
e.g. pyrrolidylpiperidonium bromide. 


OB./ ^N(Br)<^ 




OH,' 




> 


and determining which ring is ruptured under the influence 
of alkalis. When examined in this way piperidyl-tetrahydro- 
isoquinolonium hydroxide, I — from tetrahydro-isoquinoline, 

OH 


1 : 5-dibromopentane and alkali — ^yields l-o-vinylbenzyl- 
piperidine, C 5 HioN*CH 2 -C 6 H 4 ‘CH:GH 2 , indicating that under 
these conditions the tetrahydro-isoquinoline ring is ruptured 
more readily than the piperidine ring. As the result of 
numerous experiments the following has been shown to be 
the order of increasing stability of N rings: tetrahydro-iso- 
quinoliae, dihydro-|soindole, pyrrolidine, piperidine, dihydro- 
indole, tetrahydroquinoline. 

(^anogen bromide (p. 307) can also be used for producing 
fission of N rings, and in this case also the order of stability is. 
practically the same, with the exception of the dihydroindole 
yGH2 V 

ring G 6 H 4 <^ ^GB[ 2 , which, although stable when treated 

by the process of exhaustive methylation, is readily ruptured 
by cyanogen bromide (ibid, 1918, 96, 255). 
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XLIY. QUINOLINE AND ACRIDINE GROUPS 


A. Ouinoline Group 


The quinoline group comprises the compounds formed hj 
the condensation of a benzene nucleus with a heterocyclic six- 
membered ring. The best-known examples are: 



Coumarin Chromone 

(benzene + 1:2 pyrone) (benzene + 1 ; 4 pyrone) 

N 

iN 


Quinoline 

(benzene + pyridine) 


Iso-quinoline 
(benzene + pyridine) 


1. CHROMONE GROUP 


Chromones. — The coumarins and chromones are closely 
allied, and both types of compounds are sometimes formed 
in the same reaction. Coumarin has already been described 
under o-hydroxycinnamic acid, of which it is the lactone. 
Chromone, prepared by Ruhemann and Stapleton (J. C. S., 
19G0, 1185) melts at 85°, and the parent substance chromane, 




^0— CH^ 




I , can be prepared (a) by condensing trimethy- 
^CHa-CHg 

lene ' chlorhydjin with sodium phenoxide to form phenyl 
y-hydroxypropyl ether, CgHs-O-CHg-CHg-CHg-OH, and heat- 
ing this with zinc chloride, or (b) by heating y-bromopropyl 
phenyl ether (from trimethylene dibromide and sodium 
phenoxide) with zinc. Yield, 65 per cent. An attempt to pre- 
/O— CH 


pare chromene, CeH 4 ( 




N 


CHa-CH 


from o-aUylphenol by con- 


version into the acetate, then into the dibromide, and the 
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action of alcoholic potash on this, gave the isomeric methy- 


lene-conmaran, C 6 H 4 (^ (Chap. XLI) (Adams and 


Bii^dfusSy J* A. C. S>, 1919, 648). 

3 : 7-Dihydrosy-chromone is formed by the atmospheric 
oxidation of brazilein, a complex compound obtained from 
brazilwood. 



Chromone and its 2-phenyl-derivative, flavone I, are the 
parent substances of important yellow dyes found in the vege- 
table kingdom- All of these are glycosides of hydroxy-chro- 
mones. 

Hydroxy compounds of 3-phenyl-chromone are termed 
iso-flavones, and derivatives of 3-hydroxy-flavone are flavonols 
(cf. Chap. LXIV, B.). 

Resacetophenone (2 : 4-dihydroxy-acetophenone) with sodium 
acetate and acetic anhydride yields 7-acetoxy-3-acetyl-2- 
methylchromone and many other hydroxy-aceto-phenones 
behave in the same way, but not those containing ortho 
OH groups (Kostanechi and others, B., 1901, 107). The 
method has been extended to the naphthyl series (J. C. S., 
1931, 1165, 2691), and also to hydroxy-propiophenones and 
butyrophenones (iUi, 1245, 1877). 


2. QUINOLINE AND ITS DERIVATIVES* 

Quinoline (for structure cf. p. 694) is benz-2 : S-pyridine, and 
bears the same relationship to naphthalene that pyridine does 
to benzene, its molecule consisting of condensed benzene and 
pyridine nuclei. It occurs, together with derivatives, in both 
coal-tar and bone-oil, and may be obtained by heating certain 
alkaloids with potash, e.g, cinchonine yields quinoline and 
quinine methoxy-quinoline. 

Among the various syntheses of quinoline and its deriva- 
tives the following may be noted: 

* Chem, Rev., 1942 , 113 . 
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1. The first synthesis {Koenigs) was by the oxidation oj 
alljl-aniliae by passing its vapour over heated lead oxide: 

.N==CH 

CcHj-XH-CH,-CH:CH, + 20 CJI,/ I + 2HjO. 

XriT • /•''T-T 


2. In the common synthesis {Skraup, B., 1887, 1002) aniline 
is heated with glycerol and sulphuric acid in presence of nitro- 
benzene or arsenic acid as oxidizing agent: 


CeH,< 


HO-GHj, 

+ i +0 

HOCHvCH-OH 


/N=CH 

CeH,< I + 4H,0. 

\ch:ch 


The intermediate products are probably acrolein and 
acrolein-aniline, C^Hg-N : CH-CH : CH 2 . The homologues and 
analogues of aniline yield homologues and analogues of quino- 
line by corresponding reactions; when a naphthyl-amine is 
used, the more complicated naphtho-quinolines are formed. 

3. Baeijer and Breicson (B., 1883, 2207) obtained quinoline 
by the elimination of the elements of water from o-amino- 
tinnam-aldehyde : 




.CHrcH-CHO /Ch:ch 
CeHZ I 


+ H,0. 


If o-amino-cinnamic acid is used, carbostyril (a-hydroxy- 
quinoline, p. 695) is obtained {Baeyer) : 


jm: 

OeHZ 


:OH-CO,H 



+ H 2 O. 


4. When aniline is heated with aldehyde (paraldehyde) and 
hydrochloric acid, a-methyl-quinoline (quinaidine) is obtained 
{Doehner and v. Miller). 

In this reaction ethylidene-aniline is formed as an inter- 
mediate product (B., 1891, 1720; 1892, 2072): 


OeH4< 


< 




OC5H-CH. 


NHa 
Aniline 


OGHCHo 


+ 0 = an, 


ch:ch 


« ux 

N=i- 

Quinaidine 


OH, 


+ 3H.O. 


Here, again, various other primary arylamines may be used 
instead of aniline, and other aldehydes or ketones instead of 
paraldehyde (B., 1885, 33fil; 1886, 1394). 



FORMATION OF QUINOLINE 


5. Aniline and acetoacetic acid combine together at tern* 
peratures above 110° to aceto-acetanilide, CHg-CO-CHa'CO* 
KH-CgHs, from which 4-methyl-2-hydroxy-qtunoIine (“ methyl- 
carbostvril is formed by the elimination of water {Knorr, A., 
1886, 286, 75): 

C^Hs-NH-GO 

OHj-co-inj 


Aniline can also react with acetoacetic ester below 100°, 
yielding ethyl ^-phenyl-amino-erotonate, CeHg*]SrH-C(CH 3 ) : 
CH-COgCoHg, which yields 2-methyl-4-hydrosy-quiiioline when 
heated {Conrad and lAm'pach, B,, 1887, 944) : 


CsHg-NH-C-CHa 

C.HsO-CO-CH 


« -CsK 




€-CHa 




+ CjHjOH. 


jS“Diketones and other compounds closely related to aceto- 
acetic ester also condense with aniline. In place of ^-di- 
ketones, mixtures of ketones and, aldehydes, or mixtures of 
aldehydes which would yield ^-diketones or j8-ketonic alde- 
hydes if condensed together (C. Beyer, B., 1887, 1767), can be 
employed. With acetyl-acetone 2 : 4-dimethyl-quinoline is 
formed (B., 1899, 3228): 


CHa-CO-CHa 


CO-CH, 


N==C‘CI 

JeH/ I + 2H,0. 

m:)(CH3):ch 


These reactions are nearly allied to those already spoken of 
under 4. 

6. o-Amino-benxaldehyde condenses with aldehydes and 
ketones under the influence of dilute caustic soda solution, 
yielding quinoline derivatives {Friedlander, B., 1882, 2574; 
1883, 1833; 1892,1752). With aldehyde quinoline itself results, 
and with acetone quinaldine: 


/NHa CO*R' 
c«h/ + I 

\CHO CH.‘R 


/N=OR' 

. CeH,< I -f 2H3O. 

\ch:or 


Acetophenone, acetoacetic ester, malonic ester, diketones, 
&c., also react in a similar way. 

Constitution , — The above modes of formation (especially 3 
and 6) show that quinoline is an ortho-di-substituted-derivative 
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of benzene, and that it contains its nitrogen linked directly to 
the benzene imclens; they also show that the three carbon 
atoms, which enter the complex, form a new hexagon (pyri- 
dine) ring with this nitrogen and with two carbon atoms of 
the benzene ring. The latter point also follows from the 
oxidation of quinoline to pyridine-dicarboxylic acid {Eooge- 
iverff and van Dorp ) : 


CsH, 


‘Ci 

Quinoline 


CH 


COsH-C-CH :CH 

+ 90 = !l I + 2C0, + H,0. 
C0 jH-c-n;ch 

Quinolinic acid 


The constitutional formula is therefore: 



according to which quinoline is constituted in a manner per- 
fectly analogous to naphthalene, and may be regarded as 
derived from the latter by the exchange of CH for N, or as 
formed by the “ condensation of a pyridine and a benzene 
nucleus. 

When quinoline derivatives are oxidized, the benzene ring 
is usually more readily ruptured than the pyridine one, e.g. 
quinoline yields pyridine-dicarboxylic acid (p. 687). a-Methyl- 
quinoline gives, on the other hand, o-acetyl-amino-benzoic acid 
when oxidized: 


.ch:ch 

CeHZ I + 60 - CeH 
\N=C‘CH3 


< 


UOOH 

NH-CO-CH, 


+ CO,. 


(For laws governing the oxidation of quinoline derivatives 
see F. V. Miller, B., 1890, 2252; 1891, 1900; M., 1891, 304.) 

The three hydrogen atoms of the pyridine nucleus, counting 
from the N, are designated as a-, jS-, and y-, and the four hydro- 
gen atoms of the benzene nucleus as o-, m-, y?-, and a- (ana-) 
hydrogen atoms, or more commonly the numbering shown 
above is adopted, the nitrogen atom being numbered 1 and 
the carbon atoms consecutively 2, 3, &c., up to 8. As uo two 
hydrogen atoms are symmetrically situated in the molec^e. 



QUINOLENE 


6^5 


eeven mono-substituted derivatives of quinoline are in each 
case theoretically possible. As a matter of fact, all seven 
quinoline-monocarboxylic acids have been prepared* 

The position of the substituents follows: {a) from the nature 
of the oxidation products, e.g. B-quinoline-carboxylic acid (i.e. 
an acid in which the carboxyl is attached to the benzene 
nucleus) yield a pyridine-dicarboxylic acid, while a Py-quino- 
Une-carboxylic acid (in which the carboxyl is linked to the 
pyridine nucleus) yields a pyridine-tricarboxylic acid; (b) from 
the synthesis of the compound in question. The methyl- 
quinoline, for instance, which is obtained from o-toluidine by 
the Skraup synthesis must be the 8-methyl-quinoliae: 


CH, CH3 



whilst m-toluidine must yield a 7- or 5-, and p-toluidine a 
6-methyl quinoline. 

Quinoline {Runge, 1834) is a colourless strongly refracting 
liquid of a peculiar and very characteristic odour. It boils at 
239®, is a mono-acid base, forms a sparingly soluble dichromate, 
{C7HgN)2, H2Cr207, and is used as an antifebrile. As a tertiary 
base it yields quinolonium salts (Roser, A., 1893, 272, 221). 

Nascent hydrogen transforms it first into dihydro-quinoline, 
CftHgN, which melts at 161®, and then into tetrahydro-quinoline, 

C9H11N, = G6H4<f I , a liquid boiling at 245®. The pyri- 

dine is more readily hydrogenated than the benzene ring, as 
both of these yield nitrosamines and can be alkylated, and are 
secondary bases. The tetrahydro-compoimd exerts a stronger 
antifebrile action than the mother substance, especially in the 
form of its ethyl derivative, cairolin. 

Quinoline decahydride, C10H17N, forms crystals of a narcotic, 
coniine-like odour, melts at 48°, and boils at 204®. 

Halogen derivatives of quinoline and nitro-quinolines have 
been prepared by the Skraup reaction, &c.; and, from the 
reduction of the latter, amino-quinolines, C9HgN(NH2). The 
quinoHne-sulphonic acids yield cyano-quinolines with potassixun 
cyanide, and hydroxy-quinolines when fused with potash. 

2-Hydroxy-quinoline, carbostyril, is a quinoline hydroxylated 
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ia the pyridine nucleus (see p. 692, mode of forniiition 3). It 
crystelfizes in colourless needles, melts at 198®, and is soluble 
in alkali, from wiiich it is again thrown down by carbonic 
acid. Its constitution follows from its formation from o-amino- 
cinnamic acid (p. 523), 

Qninaldine, 2-meihi/l~quimline, CioH^N, is contained in coal- 
tar. It is a colourless liquid of quinoline odour, and boils at 
246®. When oxidized with chromic acid it yields a quinoline 
derivative, with permanganate a pyridine-tricarboxylic acid. 

The hydrogen of the methyl group readily enters into 
reaction; quinaldine condenses with phthalic anhydride to 
produce the dye, aumoMne-yellow, CioH,N(CO)AH„ the 
disulphonic acid of which is qumolme-yellow S. A mixture 
of quinoline and quinaldine is transformed into the (unstable) 
blue dyes, the cyanines, when alkylated and treated with 
caustic potash. These are used as sensitizers for photographic 
plates (cf. Chap. LIX, F.). 

Qainoline-carboxylic Adds. — Cinchoninic acid, quinoUne-i- 
carboxylic acid^ C 9 H 6 X(C 02 H), which is obtained by the oxida- 
tion of cinchonine with permanganate of potash, crystallizes in 
needles or prisms and melts at 254®, From it is derived quinic 
add, 6-7nethoxy-qu{7ioKne~4:-carboxylic acidy C 9 ll 5 N(OCH 3 )» 
COgH, which is obtained by oxidizing quinine with chromic 
acid; it forms yellow prisms, melting at 280°. Quinoline- 
2 : 3-dicarboxylic acid, or acridinic acid, is formed by the 
oxidation of acridine. 


3. ISO-QUINOLINE 

Iso-quinoline, benz-3 : 4-pyridine, accompanies quinoline in 
coal-tar. It is a solid, melts at 23°, and boils at 240®. Since 
oxidation converts it into cmchomeronic acid on the one hand 
and phthalic acid on the other it possesses the constitution: 



and this is supported by the following syntheses* : 

(1) Homophthalic acid, I, in which the substituents are in 
the o-position, yields the cyclic imide by heating the ammonium 

* For synthesis from jS-naphthaquinone see B., 1892, 113S, 1493 j 1894, 
198; and for chemistry of iso-quinolines, Chem, Re^,, 1942, 145. 
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wit, and this with phosphorus osychloride reacts as the enol, 11^ 
yielding dichloro-iso-qiiinoline, which is reduced by hydriodic 
ftcid and red phosphorus to iso-quinoline. 


/COaH 

I CeHZ 


CO^H. 


yC(0H)-3sr 
n c«hZ I 

\CH==COH. 


(2) From the enolic form of ben2yIaininoacetaldehyde 
hydrochloride and fuming sulphuric acid: 


/CHg-N 

OAGH*-NH*CH : CH-OH -> ^ ^ 


IH oxidn. 



{E. Fischer, B., 1893, 764). , _ 

(3) A simple synthesis of iso-quinoline derivatives is as fol- 
lows: An unsaturated ketone is formed by condensing an 
aromatic aldehyde with acetone; this is reduced and then 
converted into the ozime, from which, by the Beckmann re- 
arrangement, dihydroisoquinolines are formed together with 
other products (B., 1916, 675): 

C^Hg-CH : 0 CeHs-CH : CH-COMe 

OeHg-OHa-GHa-COMe CeHg-CHa-CHa-CMe IN-OH 
yCMelN 

-> C 6 H 4 <; I 8-met]iyI-2 1 S-diiiydroisoqninoline. 


(4) 1-Alkylisoquinolines can be synthesized from dllo-o- 
cyanociimamic acid ; this with bromine followed by water gives 
trans-a>-bromo-o-cyano-styrene, I, which can react with §n^- 
mrd compounds R-Mg-Br, yielding II, and this on heating 
gives III. 

OR 

H-C-Br jj H-C-Br jjj 

CN-CsHj-C-H BrMgN-CE-C,H4-C-H: CH 

DH 


B. The Acridine Group 

Acridine, {Graehe and Caro), is a basic constituent of 

the crude anthracene of coal-tar, and also of crude diphenyl- 
amine. It crystallizes in colourless needles, may be sublimed, 
and is characterized by an intensely irritating action upon the 
epidermis and the mucous membrane, and also by the greenish- 
blue fluorescence shown by dilute solutions of its salts. 
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Acridine stands in the same relationship to anthracene that 
pjridine does to benzene or quinoline to naphthalene. It may 
be regarded as anthracene in which one of the CH groups of 
the middle ring is replaced by N. The constitutional formula, 

CH CH 

(I) CeH 


is based (a) upon the oxidation of acridine to quinoline^ 
2 : 3-dicarboxylic acid, and to pyridine tetracarboxyhc acid-— • 
the y-union between C and N in I becomes ruptured during 
the oxidation; (5) upon its synthesis from diphenylamine and 
formic acid, or formyhdiphenylamine, (C 6 H 5 ) 2 N-CHO, with 
zinc chloride {Bernihsen, A., 224, 1): 




H ch:o H. 






n. 


C.H,< 


( 9 ) 

OK. 




1^4 U2O* 


Formyl-diphenylamine 


Acridine 


It is also obtained when the vapour of o-tolyl-aniline is passed 
through a red-hot tube. An interesting synthesis is by boiling 
o-aminobenzaidehyde and iodobenzene in nitrobenzene solu- 
tion with NagCOg and Cu powder (B., 1917, 1306): 


.CHO L 
0«H/ + 

H' 


:> 




Acridine is a tertiary base, and as such combines with altyl 
iodides, yielding acridonium iodides. It is a much feebler 
base than quinoline, and on reduction readily forms a dihydro- 
derivative, which is not basic. 

9-Methyl- and butyl-acridines, phenyl-acridine, and 
naphtho-acridines (i.e. acridines which contain CioHg instead 
of CgH 4 ) have all been prepared synthetically. 

Acridine, like anthracene, is a chxomogene, and gives rise to 
the acridine dyes (Chap. LIX, F.). 


The oxygen analogue of dihydro-acridine, CgH, 

\nh/ 


is 


diphenylene-methane oxide, or xanthene, CgH 


/CH. 
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A decompositioii product of aluminium phenoxade, also obtamed 
hv distilling euxanthone over zinc dust. It crystallizes m plates, 
and melts at 98-5°. It is on the one hand the mother substance 

mi 

of xanthone, ^^ 6 ^ 4 . and^ts derivative euxanthone 

or dihyiroxy-xanthane, OH-CgH^ and, on the 

other of the rhodamines and fluoresceins (Chap. XXX, 

A4) Its tetramethyl-diamino derivative is formed by the 
condensation of formaldehyde -with m-dimethylamino-phenol 

to tetramethyl-diamino-dihydroxy-diphenyl-methane and sub- 
sequent elimination of -water (ring formation), and is the leuco- 
^pound of formo-rhodamine or pyronine, C^HisNaOCl, mto 
which it passes upon oxidation and production of qmnonoid 

C,H,-N{CH3). CA-NCCH^h 

H.< >0 

Xh<N(CH3)3 Xh3:n(CH,)3C1_ 

Leuco-compound Formo-rhodamine hydrochloride 


XLV. SIX-MEMBERED HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 
WITH NOT MORE THAN EOUR CARBON 
ATOMS IN RING. AZINES, BTC. 


A number of six-membered heterocyclic compounds, con- 
taining four carbon and two other atoms, are known, e.g. par- 
oxazine, with 4C, 10, and IN, the 0 and N in the p-position. 

/OHa-CHg. 

A derivative of this is morpholine, Os,^^ ^NH. Smu- 

^CH2'CH2^ 

larly, thiazines (4C, IS, IN) and diazines (4C, 2N) are kno-wn; 
and these are the parent substances of numerous important 
dyes. The majority of these dyes are not simple derivatives 
of oxazines, thiazines, or diazines, but are derived from con- 
densed benzene and oxazine, or benzene and diazene nuclei, 
and may be compared -with anthracene. Eo r example, phenar 
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ame is anthracene in which two CH-groups have been replaced 
by two N-radicais: 



Anthracene Phenazine 


dihydxo-phenazine corresponds with dihjdro-anthracene, and 
phenoxazine with dihydro-anthracene in which one GHg has 
been replaced by 0 and another by NH, e.g.: 

jm. yNH. /NH. 

(I) (n) ^ (HI) CeH,<^ ^ 

Dihiydro-phenazine Phenoxazine Phenthiazine 

(thio-diphenylamine) 

Further, the benzene nuclei may be replaced by those of 
naphthalene, ■with the formation of: 

/Ns /NHs 

(IV) (V) 

Naphthazine Naphtho-phenoxazine 


An isomeride obtained from p-chloraniline, ZnClg and Ald^, 
is represented by formula VI, and contains a ring with 10 atoms. 


(VI) 


\/ 


=N- 


The componnds (I-III) of the type of dihydro-anthracene 
are the leuco-compounds of dyes when they contain an amino- 
(alhylamino-) or hydroxy-group in the para-position to the 
nitrogen. The dyes themselves are derived firom amino- or 
hydroxy-phenazines (see Chap. LIX, H.). 


THE DIAZINES 


The three simple diazines are: 

( 3 ) 

'Nia.’csH' 

Pyxidazioe Pyrimidine 


0)^ 


(S> 

Ks 

wNf 

mih:ch> 


[•OH. 

a)NC 

N)h:oh/ 

Pyxazine 
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fyxMaKine is a colourless liquid, b.-pt. 208°, is miscible witL 
wstet, has an odour of pyridine, and forms soluble salts 
(Preparation, B., 1895, 451; Derivatives, Annales, 1914, ix, 
g, 403). 

Pyrimidine can be obtained from barbituric acid and from 
methyluracil (p. 324); it forms colourless crystals, m.-pt. 22° 
and b.-pt. 124°. The pyrimidine ring is met with in uric acid 
and in most purine derivatives (cf. B., 1901, 3248). 

Substituted pyrimidines are formed on bydrolysing prO' 
teins. (For study cf. Johison and co-workers, J. A. C. S., 1924- 
1938.) They are formed by the action of guanidine (p. 317) 
on hydroxy-methylene ketone (B., 1930, 2601). 

Pyraane forms colourless prisms, m.-pt. 47°, b.-pt. 118°, and 
is basic (J. pr. [ii], 51, 449). Dimethylpyrazine, Kelin, is 
present in crude amyl alcohol, and can be obtained by the 
reduction of isonitrosoacetone or by condensation of amino- 
acetone. Tetraphenylpyrazine is readily obtained from ben- 
zoin. Hexahydropyxazine or piperazine is diethylene-diamine 
and is a solid, m.-pt. 104°, b.-pt. 145°, and is used in medicine as 
a uric acid eliminant. It is manufactured by the action of 
ethylene bromide on aniline, converting the diphenyldiethylene- 

diamine into its di-p-nitroso-deriva- 

Xh / 

tive and hydrolysing this to phenol and piperazine. 

Of the compounds formed by the union of a benzene 
and a diazine nucleus the most important is quinoxaline, 
/N:CH 


^N:CH 


, which is obtained from o-phenylene-diamiae and 


glyoxal. Substituted quinoxalines are formed by condensing 
a-diketones, a-ketonic acids, &c., with o-phenylene-diamines. 
Of more importance is the group of compounds containing 
two benzene nuclei condensed with one diazine ring, e.g. 
phenazine. 

Phenaziae, or azo-phenylene (p. 700), is obtained by the dis- 
tillation of barium azo-benzoate, or by leading the vapour of 
aniline through red-hot tubes; also from nitrobenzene, aniline, 
and sodium hydroxide at 140°, or by the oxidation of its 
hydro-compound (see below). It crystallizes in beautiful, 
long, bright-yellow needles melting at 171°, and can be readily 
sublimed. It is only sparingly soluble in alcohol, but readily 
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in ether, and also dissolves in concentrated snlplinric acid to a 
red solution; the alcoholic solution yields a green precipitate 
on the addition of stannous chloride. When reduced with am- 
monium sulphide it jdelds the colourless hydro-compound, di- 
Iiydro-phenazine, GigHioOg, which may be obtained syntheti- 
cally by heating catechol with o-phenylene-diamine: 

/OH KH.. /NH. 

CeH*< + >CsH, = >C«H4 4- 2H,0. 

\OH im/ 

The entrance of hydroxy- or amino-groups into these aanes 
converts them into dyes. In accordance with modern views of 
the quinonoid structure of dyes these derivatives are usually 
given ortho or para quinonoid formulae: 

Para, V.H, : NH; ortho, 


and similarly for hydroxy derivatives. Tor the more impor- 
tant of these dyes cl Chap. LIX, H. 

.CO‘KS 

An indicator, (N02)2C6H2<f | , a pyrimidine derivative, 

\NH‘CO 

can be obtained from anthranilic acid by the following series 
of reactions: 

/COaH /COaH 

C*HZ ^ ca/ 

^NHa KClSrO ^NB[*CO*NHa Caustic soda and 

acetic acid 

/CO-NH /CO-NH 

(NOa)aCeHa<( | 

\OT-CO \NH-CO. 

It gives a greenish-yellow colour with hydrion concentrations 
of 10~®; below 10~® it is colourless (J. A. C. S., 1916, 1606). 

A valuable explosive used with trinitrotoluene in heavy 
bombs is hexogen, cyclotrimethylenetrinitramine, 

made by nitrating hexamethylenetetramine. 


PHENOXAZINBS AND PHENTHIAZINES 
Phenoxazine (p. 700) is obtained by heating catechol -with 
o-aminophenol. Phenthiazine (p. 700) is formed by heating 
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plienylaniiiie and sulphur with AlQg or I, and is a powerful 
insecticide. For phenoxazine dyes see Chap. LIX, H. 

Derivatives of octahydrodipyridobenzene I are known 
(Helv., 1936, 439), and can be obtained by condensing 1 : 3- 
phenylenediacrylic acid, 06 H 4 (CH:CH*C 02 H), reducing, nitrat- 
ing to 4 : 6-dinitro-compound, reducing to diamine, heating 
to 260° to produce ring closure and the cyclic diketone reduced 
with P and I: 


HH NH 



XL VI. CO-ORDINATIOX COMPOUNDS 

A. Co-ordinated Metallic Complexes * 

This was the term given by Werner to certain types of 
additive compounds and complex salts comprising the metallic 
amniines, aquo-compounds, oxalates and cyanides. Werner 
pointed out the difierence in combining power between an 
atom attached to only one type of element and the same atom 
attached to two or more t 5 q)es, e.g. NHg or NCI 3 compared 
with NH 4 CI, PtCl 4 and KsPtCle, Fe(CN)s and K^FeCCNje. 

He pointed out that, in the case of salts, certain atoms or 
groups appeared to be in an outer sphere — ^what are now 
termed the simple cation or anion, and that in the remainder 
of the molecule (the other more complex ion) the metallic 
atom was attached to 4 or 6 other atoms, radicals, complexes 
or molecules (e.g. NHg or HgO). This number is termed the 
co-ordination number, and is always 4, 6 or occasionally 8 . 
W^ner found it difficult to give structural formulas for these 
compounds based on the usual valencies of the different atoms 
and groups, and therefore introduced the idea of subsidiary 
Valencia which he denoted by dotted lines. The structure of 
these co-ordination compounds or ions is readily explained in 
terms of the electronic structure of atoms (pp, 14 et seq.), and 
WerTier’s subsidiary valencies become co-ordinate linkings. 
Take the formation of ammonium chloride by the combination 
of ammonia and hydrochloric acid. The electron structure of 
the nitrogen atom is 2 : 2 , 2 , 1 , and to attain the neon structure 
2 : 2, 2, 4 it requires 3 more electrons, and these it obtains 
« Sidgwick, J. C. S., 1941, 33. 
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by abaring an electron from each of 3 hydrogen atoms, so 
ammonia is 



with stiii a pair of unshared (lone) electrons. The hydrogen 

i- . 

chloride is ionized H and Cl, i.e. the hydrogen atom is de- 
prived of its one electron, and to attain the helium structure 
it must obtain 2 electrons, and this it does by sharing the 2 
lone electrons of the nitrogen atoms, and since both electrons 
are derived from the nitrogen, and not one each from N and H, 
the union is a co-ordinate link 


H- N^H and a. 


With unionized ammonium chloride the structure is 



with covalent linkages only. 

In all the complex cobalt, iron and chromium compounds 
it wOl be found that they can be represented as built up by 
means of covalent and co-ordinate linkages, and in a great 
many cases it is found that by the formation of these com- 
plexes the central atom, cobalt or iron, attaios the stable 
electronic structure of the next inert gas. 

Thus the compound Co(NH3)6Cl3 is a salt and ionizes into 

+ + -♦■ — 

Co(NH 3)6 and 301, the co-ordination number of the complex 
ion is 6, and it can be represented as 



The ionic structure of the Co atom is 2 : 2, 2, 4 : 2, 2, 4, 4, 4 : 1, 
and that of Elrypton 2 : 2, 2, 4 : 2, 2, 4, 4, 6 : 2, 2, 4, i.e. the 
Co atom is 9 electrons short of the nearest stable arrange- 
ment, but the Co ion has already given up 3 electrons so 

+ + 4 - ^ 

that Co is 12 electrons short, and these it obtains by sharing a 
lone pair of electrons from each molecule of KH3. 
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+ + ■— + + 

In tie case of tie compound CoClSKHg 2C1, tie Co is 

11 electrons siort, and tiese it obtains as follows, viz, 10 from 
tie 5 molecules of ammonia as above and one from tie chlorine 
atom, this latter link is a covalent one, and the Co and Cl each 
contributes an electron. 

Somewhat similar phenomena will be found with the com- 
plex platinum compounds and the relationship of Pt to the 
nearest inert gas Em: 

Pt, 2 : 8 : 18 : 32 ; 2, 2, 4, 4, 4 : 2, 

Em, 2:8: 18 : 32 : 2, 2, 4, 4, 6 : 2, 2, 4, 

i,e. 6 electrons short in the 6th sphere and 2 in the 5th, a total 
of 8. ++++ - + — 

In compounds like Pt(-e-NH 3 )s 4C1 and 2K Pt( — Cl)^, in 
both of which the co-ordination number is 6, the Pt gains 

12 — 4, i.e. 8, and 6 + 2, i.e. 8, electrons respectively, and so 
has the stable configuration. 

Also in the neutral non-ionized compound Pt 2 NH 32 Cl, 
which has a covalent number 4, the Pt atom gains 6 electrons — 
two short of the stable arrangement. 

+ 4 * — 

With iron compounds such as Ee6H20 2C1 and FeCl24H20 
(neutral) 10 electrons are required to transform the iron 
system into the stable Krypton system, and these are available 

in the two cases.* + 

The well-known ferro- and ferricyanides, e.g. [Fe6CN] 4K 

and [Fe6CN] 3K, in the former of which the Fe is bivalent 
and in the second tervalent, are of the same type, and the 
form contains the stable Ejrypton system. In these and the 
corr^ponding Prussian blues and Berlin green the cyanide 
group are arranged octahedrally around the central iron atom 
(either ferrous or ferric) state, and the lattice structure of all 
the compounds has been worked out by Keggin and Mile^ 
(Nature, 1936, by adopting X-ray method). 

With complex chromium salts the stable arrangement is not 
attained. The arrangements for Cr and Krypton are: 

Gr, 2:2, 2, 4:2, 2,4,4, 0:2, 

Kr, 2 : 2, 2, 4: 2, 2, 4, 4, 6 : 2, 2, 4, 

and Or is 12 electrons short of the stable Krypton arrange- 
ment. 

•Seep. 706. 


(B 4S0) 


34 
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*1" "4" '•f" 

The eomuiioii chromium complexes are of the types CrGNHg 

m, GrBSl^H^O 3C1, Cr2NH34H20=^ 3C1, Crd5NH3 2CI, 

CrCuiNH^ Ci, and CrClg^NHsH.O, in aU of which the 
chioinium atom is 3 electrons short of the stable Krypton 
number. 

IStumerous organic co-ordinate compounds of cobalt, plati- 
num, iron and chromium are known belonging to the same 
types as those just mentioned, but with organic bases re- 
placing NUg. In a few cases these contain monamines, e.g. 
G2H5NH2, but the great majority contain diamines, the 
commonest of which is ethylenediamine, NH2‘CH2*CH2-NHg, 
which takes the place of 2 molecules of ammonia as each N 
atom can supply a lone pair of electrons; in formulae this 
molecule is denoted by en. Such molecules become attached 
to the central atom at two points, and have been termed by 
Morgan chelate f groups, and the ring so formed a chelate 

ring, Co | . Compounds of this type are: 

[Co 2NH3 2en]t Brg, [Co SenjClg. 


2 : 2'-dip^idyl, C5H4N*C5H4N, is another twofold chelate 
group and is denoted by iipy as in the compounds [Be 3dipy] 
Brg, 6H2O and [Ni SdipyjCla, GH^O. 

Threefold groups, i.e. groups which can replace three mole- 
cules of ammonia are ajSy-triaminopropane {typ), e.g. [Co 
2t7p]Cl3 and [Eh2typ]l3 and 2 : 2' : 2"-tripyridyl (trip), 
e.g. [Fe 2trip]Br2, 1-5 H2O and |^i 2trip]Br2, 3H2O. 

A fourfold associating unity is ethylenediamine-bisacetyl- 
acetone [•CHg-N’iCMe-CHrCMe’OHJg, termed ec, which forms 
stable complexes [Co 2NH3 ecJBr. 

For stereochemistry of co-ordinated compounds cf. Chap. L, 


* H,0, i.e. *0 


\h’ 


can be a donor of a lone pair of electrons in the same 


manner as NHa. 

t From the Greek denoting crab*s pincer claw. 

t The portion within the bracket is the complex cation and the atoms 
outside are the anions. 
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B. Chelate Rings involving Metals 

Chelate rings are met witli in various types of compounds 
in addition to the complex compounds just described. All 
STich rings contain at least one conjugate link and some contain 
two, but the latter compounds are less stable than the former. 
In most cases the rings formed contain 5 or 6 atoms, but in 
a few cases 8. 

The following are examples of chelate rings with co-ordinate 
h'Tika involving a metaL Characteristic of these compounds 
is their non-salt-like properties, their solubility in such solvents 
as benzene, and in some cases their volatility, i.e. they can be 
distilled without decomposition. 

(1) Salicylaldehyde gives a sodium compound I which can 
combine with more aldehyde to give II, and the Na can be 
replaced by Li, K, Rb or Cs. 

/-O— Na ^0— Na ^ 0(H) . 

I C«h/ t n CeHX t \ >CeH,. 

NjH=0 . X5H=0 ^0=OH/ 

The compounds are soluble in organic media but are de- 
composed by water. 

(2) Anhydrous sodium benzoyl-acetone, a derivative of the 
enol CH 3 'C 0 ’'GH:CPh* 0 H, is a true salt, is insoluble in benzene 

and is probably CH 3 *C 0 *CH:CPh *0 + Na, but it forms a 
definite compound with 2 H 2 O which is not salt-like in proper- 
ties, dissolves readily in benzene, and can be represented by 
a co-ordinate chelate ring structure: 

PhC-O 




when the sodium atom has the electron structure of argon. 

3. The copper salts of amino-acids, e.g. copper glycocoU, 
are also chelate: 

CHa-NH,. 

oJ 0 >< 0 _i_ 0 . 


HC( > 
CH3-C=0 


< 
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Copper also forms chelate rings with benzoyl-pjrnvic acid 
I, and with /J-diketones II: 


n R' 


=0^ ^0= 


JR'= 

)R- 


»CPh^ 


=CR'^ 


=0. /O 
~ 0 ^ \0 — CR 


.CE" 


4. ThaHinm. — The compound TMegl is ionic, TlMcg + I, 
but the compound formed from acetylacetone, viz* CH 3 *C 
(OTIMe 2 ):CH*CO*GH 3 , is non-ionic in character, dissolves 
readily in benzene, has a low melting-point, and subEmes in 
vacuo, hence it is regarded as a chelate compound: 


— Ov /Me 
e=0^ \Me 


with 8 electrons in outer shell of TL Numerous homologuea 
are known (J. C. S., 1936, 1678). 

5* Lakes. — Most mordant dyes contain the metal of the 
mordant in the form of a chelate ring with the dye. Types 
of diazO’dyes are (1) Diazotized amines with an ortho OH 
(H substituted by metal) group. (M = monovalent metal.) 
(2) A diazotized amino-salicylic acid IT. (3) The product 
formed from a diazonium salt and jS-naphthol III where fre- 
quently M = Fe, Cr, Al, and in such case can replace the 3 H 
of 3 OH groups. 

N=NR 

■M M 

CgH, t RN=N— CeH. 

‘N=]\"R. ■C(OH)=^d. 

I n in 



The mordant alizarin dyes contain chelate rings of much 
the same type. 

With a tervalent metal like Cr the lake may be of the type 
•Cx( 0H)2 attached to the 0 of the OH of the dye or ; Cr attached 
to 3 oxygens of 3 distinct OH groups. In addition the Or will 
be co-ordinated with other 0 or N atoms and sometimes with 
OHg, and the Cr electron system will usually be of the type 
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meationed on p. 706, viz. 3 short of the Krj^ton system, 
e.g. Palatine fast-blue, G.G.N. 



6. The beryllium compounds of acetylacetone and similar 
diketones are true chelate compounds: 


and also the similar AJ compounds with 3 chelate rings. 

Potassium oxalate-beryllium, 1^286(0204)2, has not a true 
chelate ring structure, as shown in the formula 



The compound is stable and ionized; the Be atom attains 
the stable electron octet by sharing 4 electrons with 40 
atoms and by taking two from the two K atoms. 

7, Metallic derivatives of g-dioximes are chelate, e.g. the 
Ni compound of dimethylglyoxime: 

CHs-C:N-OM 

CHs-irN-'OH. 


All chelate rings diSer from hole- or heterocyclic compounds 
by the presence of co-ordinate links, and hence are less stable. 
In nearly all cases they form six-membered rings. 

Carboxylic acids and their salts are not usually represented 
by the chelate rings: 

0 0 
and 




and such four-membered chelate rings are not known. 
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C. Chelate Rings involving Hydrogen 
The Hydrogen Bridge* 


Compounds of Class A containing the groups • N*0H, 

R‘0H show considerable association (polymerization) in 
benzene, whereas the corresponding alkyl compounds (Class B) 

•C^ , :N*0R, E-O-E' do not. further, compounds of 

^OE 

group A do not tend to associate in water or acetic acid, as 
they form compounds with this solvent rather than with 
themselves. A comparison of o-, m-, and p-hydroxy-aromatic 
compounds, e.g. nitrophenols, shows that the m- and p-com- 
pounds exhibit the characteristic association in benzene, 
whereas the ortho-compounds do not. This is usually attri- 
buted to internal association or chelation 

o-CgH^v ^ 

and the same holds good for hydroxy-benzaldehydes, hydroxy- 
benzoic esters (OH and 0 of COgEt) in naphthalene solution, 
also with compounds (>-X*C 5 H 4 *NHAc, where X = NOj 
or CHO. As a rule a six-membered ring is formed. Thus 
o-N 02 ’CeH 4 -NHAc is chelated (6 ring), but 
CHg-NHAc is not (7 ring). Similarly, o-CH 3 *C 6 H 4 *NHAc is 
not appreciably associated as it involves a 5 ring. Further 
arguments in support of the chelation of such o-compounds are 
the facts that they are less soluble in water than their iso- 
merides, they show less tendency to form co-ordination com- 
pounds with water, and their infra-red spectra do not exhibit 
the absorption bands characteristic of true hydroxy-com- 
pounds. When 2 OH are ortho or peri to CO, then double 


♦ Lassettre, Chem. R&u,, 1937, 259; Huggins, y. Org., 1936, 409. 
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chelation can occnr, e.g. naphthazarine (5 : 8-dihydroxy-a- 
ixaphthaquinone). 


o o 



Salicylaldehyde Naphthazarine 


Similarly, acetylacetone, benzoylacetone and dibenzoyl- 
methane appear to be free from hydroxyl groups, and hence 
are chelated: 


The compound 


shows the presence of free hydroxyl groups and the formation of 
a six-membered ring is difficult from stereochemical considera- 
tions. For other examples see Hunter, C. J., 1941, 32. 

Chelation does not always occur, thus saturated ethylene 
glycols, amino-alcohols and diamines w-hich theoretically 
could give five-membered chelate rings involving a hydrogen 
bridge do not appear to do so; similarly, o-dihydjoxy-benzene 
or 1 : 3-glycols do not chelate although six-membered rings 
would be formed. 

The hydrogen bridge can be represented as formed by singlet 
links (p. 21) between H and 0. 

The usual chelate rings contain two conjugated covalent 
links as in o-substituted phenols, ^-diketones, and jS-ketonic 
esters. As a rule when H is replaced by metal the chelate 
compounds are more stable, and there is the possibility 
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of resonsEce (Chap. LXXIII), e.g. ortho-nitro-phenol salt 


-/ -0 

II 4 and 

— C M 


0 

A\ 

— C 0 


— c 


M 


The association (polymerization) met with in carboxylic 
acid, alchohols, &c., is probably due to intermolecular 
chelation, two molecules being involved: 


R— < 


-0— H-e-0 


-R. 


and an eight-membered ring being formed. Tins w a fairly 
stable ring, as the angle of 2 covalent hytogen is 180 . 

For further examples of chelate rings cf. chlor^hyu. 
^j)ihydroxyazO“benzene, 0H"CgH^*N . N'CgH^OH, appears 
to have structure I in CCl* but structure II in ether, as in the 
latter solvent the physical properties are similar to those of 



D. Organic Molecular Compounds 

Idany of the molecular or additive compounds formed by 
organic molecules referred to in previous chapters are now 
regarded as co-ordinate complexes. Some of the commoner 
of these are; 
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( 1 ) The relatively stable compounds of Grignard com- 
pounds with ether. 



(2) Additive compounds of quinones with amines; the 

;>(j =0 becomes >C — 0, and this with NE 3 , the N acting 
as donor, forms 



(cf. Bennett and Willis^ J, 0. S., 1929, 262). 

(3) Additive compounds of phenols with arylamines and 
with cineol (p. 972) [Philij), J. C. S., 1903, 829; Morgan 
and Pdtet, J. S. C. L, 1935, 22 T). 

Atv /H Atv 

>0 ^ 0 < CJineol residue. 

H/ \Ar. Pr/ 


(4) Additive compounds of trinitrobenzene with arylamines, 
&c. (cf. p. 422), and also with phenolic ethers and hydrocarbons 
can be represented as follows: ^ 

One of the nitro-groups — + NE 3 gives f the N 

0 NE3 

of the nitro-groups being the acceptor. With aromatic hydro- 
carbon one olefine link may become polarized, — — 
- + 

becomes —OH— OF— widcb adds on to the N of the mtro- 
group. 

{Baker and Bennett, Eep., 1931, 134; cf. also Hammick and 
Sixmith, J. C. S., 1935, 583, and discussion C. L, 1938, 512; 
Eemd, Trans. Far., 1936, 211; ffmier, 0. L, 1942, 45; J.O.S., 
1942, 245). 
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XLVIL EEDUCTION 

Reduction is the name usually given to a reaction in which 
oxygen is withdrawn from, or hydrogen added to, a compound; 
in certain cases both of these processes occur. Numerous cases 
of reduction have been mentioned in the preceding chapters, 
as examples: 

(C6H6)a*NaO, azoxy-benzene, • ^ (CeH 5 ) 2 N 2 , azo-benzene (p. 459); 

(CH 3 ) 2 ‘C 0 , acetone, • ^ (CH 3 ) 2 -CH* 0 H, t>o-propyl alcohol 

(p. 89); 

CeHfi-NOa, mtxo-benzene, • - CeHghrHs, aniline (p. 433). 


As the reaction is so general, a more detailed discussion of it 
is given in this chapter. 

In addition to the above reactions, viz. withdrawal of 
oxygen or addition of hydrogen, the process previously re- 
ferred to as inverse substitution (p. 32) — ^the replacement of 
halogen by hydrogen, e.g, C^Hgl CaHg — ^is usually regarded 
as a type of reduction. 

The processes of reduction and oxidation occur at the same 
time, as the substance reduced (e.g. dichromate or nitric acid) 
supplies oxygen to bring about the oxidation of a carbon 
compound. 

In terms of electron changes, when an atom or ion is re- 
duced it gains electrons, and conversely when an atom or ion 
is oxidized it loses electrons. A reducing agent is therefore 
one which is capable of donating electrons. 

A. “ Nascent Hydrogen — Of the numerous methods that 
can be employed for reduction, one of the commonest is by 
means of ** nascent hydrogen i.e. hydrogen generated in the 
presence of the substance to be reduced. The fact that the 
majority of these reductions cannot be efiected by means of 
ordinary gaseous hydrogen, but can be readily attained by 
the use of hydrogen at its moment of formation, is used as an 
argument in favour of the view that nascent hydrogen consiste 
of the free atoms. Eeductions by this method can be con- 
ducted under very varying conditions; and it is of extreme 
importance to note that the conditions are a prime factor in 
determining the nature of the product. It has already been 
pointed out that the reduction of nitro-benzene can give rise 
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to azosy-benzene, azo-bcnzene, phenyl-hydroxyl-amiiie^ or 
aailine, according to the conditions under which the reaction 
occurs; and similar phenomena have been mentioned in the 
case of the reduction of terephthalic acid (Chap. XXVI, B.). 

Such reductions may take place in acid, alkaline, or neutral 
solution, and this affords a simple method of classification for 
these reactions. 

(a) Reduction in Acid Solution. — Almost any combination 
of acid and metal which gives rise to hydrogen may be 
employed for this purpose; but the usual combinations are 
tin and hydrochloric acid, zinc and hydrochloric acid, zinc and 
acetic acid, zinc dust and acetic acid, iron and acetic acid. 

The usual method employed in the laboratory for the 
reduction of nitro-compounds to the corresponding amino- 
compounds (see Aniline) is by means of tin and hydrochloric 
acid. The metal is first converted into stannous, and then 
into stannic chloride: 

Sn + 2HCi = SnCla + 2H; SnCIg + 2HC1 « SnCh + 2H; 

CeHgNOa + 6H » CeH^-NHa + 2HjO; 
or CaH,(N02)2 4- 12H - + iH^O. 

The method has certain objectionable features which render 
it unsuitable for use on the manufacturing scale. Among 
these may be mentioned (a) need for large excess of concen- 
trated acid, and the fact that this acid will subsequently have 
to be neutralized, (b) The strong acid is liable to react with 
the reduction product, yielding halogenated amines. The in- 
troduction of the halogen into the benzene nucleus probably 
occurs in the following manner: 

CeHs-NOa CeHg-KH-OH -> CeH^-NHCl -> CiUeH^NHa 

(Bamberger). Such chlorinated amines are always liable to be 
formed when concentrated hydrochloric acid is used in com- 
bination with a metal for the reduction of nitro-compounds, 
and in some cases, e.g. ^-nitrophenetole, a 90 per cent yield 
of a chloro-compound, is formed. By using 

dilute acid the formation of the chloro-compound is eliminated, 
(c) The reduced compoxmd often combines with the stannic 
chloride to form a double salt, e.g. CgHs-NHg, HCl, SnCl 4 , 
and certain of these are somewhat difficult to decompose. 

Aliphatic nitro-derivatives may also be reduced to amines 
by this method, except in cases where two nitro-groups are 
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attached to the same carbon atom, when a ketone is formed. 
Other examples are the conversion of cyclic derivatives into 
hydro-derivatives, e.g. p-hydroxy-qninoline to totrahydro-p- 
hydroxy-qninoline, and of snlphonic chlorides, R-SO^-Cl, into 
thio-phenols, E‘SH. 

In many cases tin-foil is stated to be preferable to granu- 
lated tin, as it exposes a larger surface, and occasionally 
alcoholic solutions of the hydrogen chloride are used in place 
of aqueous. Stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid occa- 
sionally give better yields than tin and acid; thus nitro- 
methane is reduced to methyl-hydroxylamine, and the method 
has been recommended for the estimation of nitro-groups. 
An excess of standard stannous chloride solution is used, and 
the excess titrated after the reduction is complete, each nitro- 
group requiring 3 gm. molecules of stannous chloride. 
Secondary aliphatic nitro-compounds when reduced by this 
method yield ketones. The isonitro-group *NO*OH is reduced 
to the oxime group :N‘OH, and this is hydrolysed by the 
acid and the ketone formed (t?. Braun, B., 1911, 2533; 
1912, 394). 

Stannous chloride is sometimes used without the addition 
of free acid; thus Witt, by reducing amino-azo-benzene with 
alcoholic stannous chloride, obtained aniline and p-phenylene- 
diamine: 

CeH^NIN-CftH^-NH* + 4H - + NH,-CeH4-NH„ 

but chlorinations can also occur. 

Most of the objections referred to in connexion with the 
reduction of nitro-derivatives by means of tin and hydro- 
chloric acid may be avoided by using iron and acetic acid or 
dilute hydrochloric acid. This method is usually adopted on 
the manufacturing scale, as only a small amount of acid, some 
one-fortieth of that indicated by the equation, 

CtHgNOi + 3Fe -f 6HC1 « CeHs-NH, + 3FeCl, + 2HA 

is required. The reason for this may be that the ferrous 
chloride reacts with the aniline and water, yielding ferrous 
hydroxide and aniline hydrochloride: 

FeCl, + 2CeH5NH, + 2HaO « Fe(OH)a + HCl. 

The hydrochloride then reacts with more iron, producing 
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ferrotis chloride and hydrogen, which can reduce more of the 
nitro-componnd (cf. p. 433) : 

The iron method possesses further advantages, as the 
reduction can be regulated much more readily than in the 
case of tin and acid. Thus p-nitro-acetanilide reduced by 
the iron method gives the corresponding amino-compound, 
NH 2 -CeH 4 -NH*C 0 *CH 3 , whereas with tin and hydrochloric 
acid hydrolysis and reduction both occur, and the product is 
jp-phenylene-diamine. 

Iron and acid may also be employed for the reduction of 
aromatic polynitro-compounds to amino-nitro-derivatives: 

OeH,(NO,), NH^-CeH^-NOj, 

but such a reduction is almost impossible with tin and acid. 

Zinc, as granulated 2 dnc, or more frequently as zinc dust, is 
also used in conjunction with acids, usually hydrochloric or 
acetic. When concentrated hydrochloric is employed, chlorine 
is apt to enter the benzene ring (cf. p. 715) ; with glacial acetic 
acid (Erqffts, B., 1883, 1715) acetyl derivatives are formed 
occasionally instead of the simple reduction products. Bor 
example, when aldehydes are reduced, alkyl acetates and not 
alcohols are formed: 

R-CHO + 2H + CHa-COaH » R-CHj-O-CO CHa + HjO, 

and when nitro-derivatives are reduced, acetylated amines are 
obtained. Although aliphatic ketones cannot be reduced by 
this method, all ketones containing one or two benzene nuclei 
directly attached to the carbonyl group are readily reduced to 
pinacones (p. 222). Hydroxy-derivatives of anthraquinone 
may also be reduced in a sipular manner, one or more of the 
hydroxy-groups being replaced by hydrogen, and aliphatic 
nitro-derivatives, such as nitro-guanidine, ISH : C(NH 2 )*NH* 
NOg, may be reduced to the corresponding amino-compounds; 
the method is also used for the reduction of higher alkyl 
halides to hydrocarbons (Olarke, J. A. C. S., 1908, 1147 ; 1909, 
113). 

Hydrochloric acid and amalgamated zinc reduce ketones of 
the type of acetophenone to the corresponding hydrocarbons, 
and the reaction is of special interest for the preparation of 
certain substituted phenols, e.g. ^ethylphenol, OH'C 6 H 4 -CH 2 ‘ 
CH 3 , from _p-hydroxy-acetophenone (B., 1913, 1837; 1914, 51). 

A transformation occasionally effected by means of zinc dust 
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and glacial acetic acid is the removal of two atoms of lialogcn 
and the conversion of a saturated compound into an olefine, 
e.g. tetramethyl-ethjleue dibromide into tetramethyl-ethylene. 

CMeaBr-CMe^Br + 2H « 2HBr + CMealCMe^. 

All peroxides (p. 209) are readily reduced by this method, 
e.g. diethyl-peroxide, Et 202 , to ethyl alcohol (or ethyl acetate). 

Dilute acetic acid is frequently used with ^inc dust. This 
is the usual method adopted for the reduction of osones to 
ketoses (Fischer) (p. 343) : 

R-GO-CHO -h 2H - B-CO-CHj-OH. 

It is also extremely useful in the preparation of hydrazines 
from nitrosamines and nitramines, e.g. Fischer (A., 1886, 236, 
198) obtained methyl-phenyl-hydrazine, NPhMe-NHo, by the 
reduction of methyl-phenyl-nitrosamine, NThMe*NO. Other 
reducing agents, e.g. metal and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, stannous chloride, zinc dust and alkali, are all liable to 
carry the reduction a stage further and yield a mixture of 
ammonia and amine: 

NPhMe-NHj + 2H « NHPhMo + NHs. 


An extremely interesting example of the influence of the 
reducing agent and the method of reduction on the nature 
of the final product is met with in the case of o-nitro-benzyl- 
phenyl-nitrosamine, N02*CeH4'CH2’NPh*N0, With tin and 
hydrochloric acid it jields phenyl-indazole, 


CcH,< 


>NPh; 


with sodium amalgam, in alkaline solution, o-amino-benzyl- 
aniline, NH 2 *C 6 H 4 *CH 2 *NHPh, and ammonia; and with zinc 
dust and glacial acetic acid, o-amino-benzyl-phenyl-hydrazine, 
NHg-C^H^-CHg-NPh-NHg (Busch, B., 1894, 2899). 

With zinc dust and dilute sulphuric acid the reaction is 
somewhat slower than with acetic acid; with these reagents 
sulphonic chlorides may be transformed into thio-phenols, or 
the reaction may proceed a stage further and the sulphur be 
completely removed. 

Zinc dust and concentrated sulphuric acid are occasionally 
used for the reduction of nitro-compounds, and in all cases the 
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product is an amino-hydroxy- and not a simple amino-deri- 
vative: 

CA-NOa 

NOs-CA-COaH -> NHj-CeH3{0H)-C02H. 


Probably a phenyl-hydroxylamine is first formed, and this then 
yields the amino-phenol (cf . p. 460) : 

CA-NO* CeHg-NH-OH OH*CeH4-NH3. 

When zinc or zinc dust and any acid are added to the nitrate 
of an aromatic amine, a diazonium salt is formed: 

CeHg-NHa, HNO 3 + Zn + 3HC1 » ZnClg + CeHsNaCl + SHaO. 

Sodium amalgam is sometimes nsed as a reducing agent in 
the presence of acid; thus with acetic acid it is used for the 
reduction of hydrazones to primary amines: 

KiRj-C : N-NHPh EiRgCH-NHj. 

Reductions by means of sodium amalgam and dilute sulphuric 
acid have been largely used by E. Fischer in his synthetical 
work on the sugars, since the lactones of hydroxy acids when 
reduced in this way at (f yield aldoses (p. 343): 

X-CHiCH-OHJg-CO X-CH{OH)-[CH(OH)]s-CH: 0. 


A very common acid-reducing agent is hydriodic acid, its 
reducing action being attributed to the decomposition of the 
hydrogen iodide into iodine and nascent hydrogen at moderate 
temperatures. The method was first introduced by Berthelot, 
who, in his earlier experiments, used the acid alone; but when 
he found that the liberated iodine interfered with the reduc- 
tion by giving rise to iodo-derivatives or by oxidizing, he 
added red phosphorus or sometimes phosphonium iodide. 
The function of the phosphorus is to combine with the iodine 
immediately it is liberated from the hydrogen iodide, and 
thus form phosphorus tri-iodide, which is then decomposed by 
the water present, yielding hydrogen iodide and phosphorous 
acid. Phosphonium iodide is often formed as a by-product in 
these reductions. With hydriodic acid alone, practically all 
oxygen compounds are reduced to saturated hydrocarbons 
at a temperature of 275®, the reduction being conducted in 
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sealed tubes, e.g. glycerol yields propane. Amines are also 
transformed into paraffins, e.g. metbylaniine yields methane. 

When hydriodic acid and phosphorus are used, the reduction 
can either take place in open vessels, e.g. a flask with reflux 
condenser, or in sealed tubes if a higher temperature is required. 
As examples of the former we have the following: CHIg-^ 
CH2I2; anthraquinone-^ dihydro-anthracene; benzilic acid, 
OH-CPhg-CO^H diphenybacetic acid, CHPha'COgH; tri- 
hydroxy-ghitaric acid, C02H*[CH*0H]3*C02H glutaric acid; 
mixed ketones, e.g. CgHg-CO-CHg hydrocarbons. 

As examples of the latter we have the conversion of fatty 
acids, from CgHi^-COgH upwards into paraffin-hydrocarbons, 
the reduction of anthracene to hydro-anthracenes, and of 
hydroxy-cyclohexane-carboxylic acid, OH-CeHio-COgH, to 
hexahydxo-benzoic acid, CgHn’COgH. 

Hydriodic acid is not a good reducing agent for nitro- 
compounds; as a rule it leaves the nitro-group intact, e.g. 
nitro-benzene-sulphonic chloride, N02*C6H4-S02C1, yields 
first N02-CeH4*S0-SO-C6H4'NO2, and ultimately m-dinitro- 
diphenyl-disulphide, N02*CeH4*S*S-C^H4-N02. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid and aluminium form a con- 
venient reagent for reducing the CO groups in benzophenone 
and anthraquinone to CH-OH groups (M., 1917 , 11 ). 

(b) Nascent Hydrogen in Alkaline Solution. — One of the 
commonest methods is the addition of metallic sodium, in 
the form of wire or thin strips, to boiling ethyl alcohol; 
as a rule it is necessary to use absolute alcohol, as the pre- 
sence of water diminishes the yields. As examples, we have 
the reduction of nitriles to primary amines, R'CJST -> E-OHg* 
NH2 (p. 117 ), of esters to alcohols (p. 79 ), {Bouveault and Blanc, 
Bull. Soc., 1901 :, (iii), 31 , 669 ), of naphthalene to dihydro- 
naphthaiene, of pyridine to piperidine (p. 685 ), although quino- 
line is not so readily converted by this process into tetrahydro- 
quinoline, and lastly, of various benzene derivatives, e.g. m- 
hydroxy-benzoic acids into derivatives of cyclohexane. When 
a higher temperature is required than can be attained with 
ethyl alcohol, boiling amyl alcohol is used {Bamberger). By 
this method naphthalene and its derivatives may be converted 
mto their tetrahydro-compounds, e.g. the naphthols, CioHy'OH, 
into tetrahydro-naphthols, CiqHjj^-OH. 

It is interesting to note that the chief reduction product 
obtained from a-naphthylamine is ar-tetrahydro-a-naphthyl- 
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aroine (I), and from jS-napltthylamine a mixture of ar- and ac^ 
tetraliydro-derivatives (II and III): 


H. KH, 

*1 

'\A.> 

H, H 


Hj H 

i/\/V 

1 ii i; 

H, H 


H H* 


Similarly phenanthrene is reduced to its tetrahydro-deriva- 
tdve, anthracene to its dihydro-compoimd, and the benzene 
carboxylic acids to di-, tetra-, or hexahydxo-derivatives, accord- 
ing to the temperatnre and other conditions of redaction 
(cf. p. 537); with sodinm and boiling amyl alcohol, benzoic 
acid yields mainly CgHn-GOgH. In a few cases, when sub- 
stituted benzoic acids are reduced by this method, a rupture 
of the ring occurs and an aliphatic acid is formed. One of the 
best-known examples is the reduction of salicylic acid to 
pimelic acid (p. 404); in this case it may be assumed that a 
tetra-hydro-salicylic acid is first formed, and that by the 
addition of the elements of water this is converted into pimelic 
acid: 




ch:ch- 


J’OH 


iH*-C(CO,Hk 






<: 


Ha-CHa-COaH 

H^-GHj'COsH. 


Although aniline cannot be converted into its hydro-deriva- 
tives by this method, aniline-o-sulphonic acid yields a hexa- 
hydro-derivative. In place of alcohol moist ether is sometimes 
used in conjunction with sodium. This is generally accom- 
plished by adding the metal to ether floating on water, or 
better, on a solution of sodium bicarbonate. Dibenzyl ketone 
can thus be reduced to dibenzyl-carbinol, mesityl oxide to 
methyl-isobutyl-carbinol, and acid chlorides, R*COGl, to the 
corresponding alcohols, R-CHg-OH. 

Sodium amalgam may be used in place of sodium itself, as 
a rule in combination with water; the amalgam is added 
gradually and the mixture kept agisted, and a small amount 
of alcohol is added, if necessary, to prevent frothing. By this 
method, benzene and its derivatives may be reduced to di- and 
tetrahydro-compounds. Many olefine derivatives are reduced 
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to saturated compounds, e.g. cinnamic acid, CgH^-CH.'CH. 
CO^H, to plienyi-propionic acid, CeH^-GIlQ-CHa-COgH, and 
ketones to secondary alcohols. Alcohol is occasionally a better 
medium than water, and by this method azo- may be reduced 
to hydrazo-compounds (Chap. XXII, C2), and benzaldehjde 
and its subsritured derivatives to benzyl alcohols. 

In many instances the alkali formed by the action of the 
metal on water or alcohol has a deleterious action on the pro- 
ducts of reduction, and it becomes necessary to neutralize the 
alkali as far as possible. This may be effected by the occasional 
addition of mineral acid, but is most readily accomplished by 
Aschan's method of leading carbon dioxide through the liquid 
as the reduction proceeds, and in this way converting the 
sodium hydroxide into bicarbonate as fast as formed. It is 
the method often used in the reduction of phthalic acids, &c., 
and may also be employed for converting naphthalene and 
resorcinol into their dihydro-derivatives, and benzoic acid iato 
its tetrahydro-compound. 

Zinc and alkali are often nsed to reduce aromatic ketones 
to secondary alcohols, e.g. (C 6 H 5 ) 2 C 0 -> (CeH 5 ) 2 CH* 0 H; 
whereas when zinc and acetic acid are used, the corresponding 
pinacones, {C 6 Hs) 2 C(OH)-C(OH)(C 6 H 5 ) 2 , are formed. Alkali, 
especially sodium hydroxide, may be used with zinc dust; the 
usual method being to keep the alkali and substance well 
stirred, and to add the zinc dnst gradually. As examples we 
have: Anthraquinone-^ anthranol; fatty diazo-compounds 
hydrazo-compounds; o-nitraniline -5- o-phenylene-diamine. 
Further examples are the dehalogenating of aromatic com- 
pounds and the preparation of azoxy- and azo-compounds 
(Chap. XXn, Cl). 

(c) Nascent Hydrogen in Neutral Solution,— Many reduc- 
tions take place most readily in the absence of free acid or free 
alkali, and may be effected by the following reagents: (i) Zinc 
filings or granulated zinc and alcohol, e.g. ^-bromo-allo-cinnamic 
acid -> aUo-ciimamic acid (Chap. XXVI, A2); (ii) Gladstone- 
Tribe couple, in the reduction of alkyl halides to paraffins (p. 32; 
J , C. S., 1913, 1292) ; (iii) Zinc dust and saturated ammonium 
chloride for reducing nitro-ketones and nitro-acoyl-derivatives; 
(iv) mixture of zinc and iron, in the presence of certain metallic 
salts, e.g. acetone isopropyl alcohol; (v) zinc dust and water 
(or alcohol), which may be used for reducing azo-dyes to mix- 
tures of amines, e.g. chrysoidine, OT?h:N*CeH 3 (NH 2 ) 2 , to aniline 
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and triamino-benzene, and also for reducing aromatic nitro- 
compounds to the corresponding bydroxylamines, e.g. CgHs* 
CeHg-ISnEI-OH, a reaction wMcb proceeds extremely 
readily in the presence of ammonium chloride solution. The 
same reagents are extremely useful in converting sulphonic 
chlorides into sulphinic acids, C 6 H 5 *S 02 C 1 CgHs-SOgH. 
(vi) Aliiminium amalgam {Cohen and Orinandy, B. A., Report, 
1889, 550) is also a useful neutral reducing agent in the pre- 
sence of water; by this method nitro-derivatives are readily 
transformed into hydroxylamines, and ketones to secondary 
alcohols. 

Benzophenone reduced in acid solution gives benzopinacone, 
OH-CPhg-CPhg-OH, in alkaline solution benzhydrol, CPhg’ 
CH’OH, and in neutral aqueous solution with aluminium 
amalgam and alcohol, a mixture of 66 per cent of the latter 
and 33 of the former. 

B. Among other chemical methods may be mentioned heating 
with metals. Thus azo-benzene is formed when azoxy-benzene 
is heated with metallic iron, anthracene when alizarin is heated 
with zinc dust, and pyrrole when succirdmide is heated with 
the same reagent. In all these cases the metal abstracts 
oxygen and is converted into an oxide. It is a method fre- 
quently adopted when dealing with unknown complex sub- 
stances and it is desired to know from what simpler compounds 
they are derived. 

Alcohol alone, as in the conversion of diazonium salts into 
hydrocarbons (Chap. XXII, A.); 

CeHsNtCa + CHa-CHs-OH = CeH, + N, + HOI 4- CHs'CHO. 

Sodium ethoxide, or often alcoholic potash, for the reduction 
of nitro-compoun<is to azoxy- or azo-compounds {Be Bntyn), 
and also for reduction of deoxy-benzoin and other aromatic 
ketones to secondary alcohols, e.g. hydroxy-dibenzyl: 

CsHs-CO-CH^-OeHs 

The alkoxides of aluminium and magnesium A1(0R)3, 
Mg(OR) 2 , are useful reducing agents for obtaining alcohols 
from aldehydes, ketones or methoxyaromatic aldehydes 
{Memein, J. pr., 1936, ii, 147, 211), and the dhyl derivatives 
of aluminium or boron, e.g. AlEl^, can be used for similar 
purposes {ibid. 226). 

Sodium stannite, obtained by adding an excess of sodium 
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hydroxide to staimous chloride, is employ^ for preparing 
aL compounds from nitrated hydrocarbons, for the reduction 
rf d^zoLum salts to hydrocarbons, e.g benzene from benzene 
diazonium chloride. It reduces p-nitro-benzyl chlonde to 
dinitro-dibenzyl, the nitro-gronps remaimng mtact: 

2N0,-C.H*-0H,C1 -»■ N0j,-C»H4-CHi-CH,C,H4-N0,. 

Wvdroeai stdphide, or ammonium sulphide, in alcoholic 

J. O' S., If. o> 

n^^dine, 1929, 2264), is made use of for the reduction of mtro- 
S nitroso-derivatives to amines, and b especiaUy_ useM 

reduce only one, e.g. m-CsHiCNOa),-^ w-NOs V6ll4 
?,H.Me{N 0 i^NH,-CeH,Me{N 0 ,),. &c.; also 
mic acid-> a-hydioxy-qumolme or carbostyril (p. 69-). In 
Smiy cases sulphui-deriyatives are formed instead of simpler 
reduction products, especially -with ketones or a.ld^y^s. 
Sometimes a nitro-group is removed, e.g. (]SiOii)aC 8 H 3 Me 

in r«taomg to qoi.ol,, o.g. 

C«H*0, + HjSOj + H,0 « C*H4 (OH)i + HaSO*; 

and sodium hyposulphite. NaA 04 . eriremely useful 

reagent for preparing leuco-compounds from dyes. 

Ferrous sulphate and ammonia form a convement reducing 
agent for certain nitro-compounds, e.g. mtro-phenylacetic acid, 
dtro-benzaldehyde and nitro-cinnaimc acid. 

Phenylhydrazine is a useM agent for reducmg |-trmtro-tn- 
aminobenzene to hexammobenzene (J;. , 

C. Catalytic Reduction, or Catalytic Hydrogenation, cf. 

^ Electrolytic Reduction.* — This reduction is efiected by 
the cathodic hydrogen produced by the electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions of acids or alkalis. The actual products formed are 
dependent not merely on the substances reduced, but also 
upon the conditions: (o) nature and concentration of so^ent; 
(6) strength of current or the current density; (c) the materials 
of which the electrodes are made,_ due to the difierence of 
potential at which the hydrogen ions are discharged (as a 


ld3S. 


► Electtolyiic Oxidation and Reduction, Glasson and Hicklmg, London, 




ield of ^j-amino-phenol can be increased by using a copper cathode and lead in the electrolyte 
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rule platinum, mercury, or lead electrodes are used); and (rf) 

the temperature. _ _ . , , . , , , „ 

In manv cases the reduction is earned out in a double cell 
provided with a diaphragm, (a) The cathode solution is placed 
in an ordinary unglazed porous cell, and this is introduced into 
a beaker which serves as the anode compartment; or (6) two 
dazed pots with small perforations are used, and the small 
annular space between these is packed with asbestos paper. 
If necessary the liquid can be agitated by using a rotating 

cathode. , • j 

The reduction of nitro-benzene may be cited as one of the 
best examples which show the efiect of conditions on the 
nature of the product (see table on p. 725). 

In the reduction of ketonic compounds, Tafel (B., 1900, 
2209) has shown that the best efiects are obtained by using 
pure lead electrodes, as the hydrogen ions are thus discharged 
at a higher potential than when other metals are employed, 
and by employing in the cathode compartmpt 30-60 per 
cent sulphuric acid; with stronger acid, reduction of the acid 
occurs and sulphur is deposited. It is also essential that the 
current density shall be as low as possible (For preparation 
of cells see Tafel.) Acetone when reduced under such con- 
ditions, using mercury as cathode, yields isopropyl alcohol; 
but under similar conditions with a lead cathode it yields a 
mixture of isopropyl alcohol and pinacone. Camphor may be 
reduced to bomeol (Chap. LVII, C2), and cafieine to deoxy- 
caffeine: 


NMe-CO 
(liO Cl-NMe 

I il 

NMe-C-N 


^CH 


SMe-CH, 

(!;0 


\CH. 


Further, acetanilide, CgHs-NH-CO-CHs, may be reduced 
to ethyl-aniline, CsHs-NH-CH^-CHs; pyridine to piperidine 
rising lead cathodes; aconitic acid to tricarballylic acid and 
cinnamic to hydrocinnamic acid, by using mercury ca,thode8. 

The esters of oxalic, malonic, acetoacetic, benzoic, and 
phthahe acids, when reduced electrolytically, yield ethers, e.g.: 

Ethyl benzoate benzyl-ethyl ether. 

E. Reduefion by Micro-organisms.— Yeast, either in the 
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presence or absence of sugar, can convert acetaldol, OH-CHMe- 
CH 2 *OHO, into ^-tutjlene glycol, OH-CHMe-CHg-CHg-OH, 
acetaldebyde to alcohol, and citral into geraniol {Neuberg, 1918). 


XLVIII. OXIDATION 

Oxidation includes not only those processes in which oxygen 
is added to a compound, e.g. conversion of an aldehyde, 
E'CH : 0, into an acid, B-CO-OH, but also processes in which 
hydrogen is withdrawn from a compound, e.g. transformation 
of a primary alcohol, R^CHg'OH, into an aldehyde, Il*0H:O. 
In certain cases both processes can occur, e.g. oxidation of 
aniline, CgHgNHg, to nitroso-benzene, CgHg-NO. 

In the Cannizzaro reaction of aromatic aldehydes with 
alkali 50 per cent is oxidized to the acid and 50 per cent reduced 
to the alcohol (Chap. XXV, A.). 

Most of the oxidizing agents employed are substances rich 
in oxygen, e.g. potassium dichromate or permanganate, nitric 
acid, chromic anhydride, peroxides, &c. During the oxi- 
dation, although the organic compound is oxidized, the oxi- 
dizing substance is reduced (cf. p. 714). 

The withdrawal of hydrogen from a compound is usually 
termed dehydrogenation as contrasted with hydrogenation, 
the addition of hydrogen. 

The methods used for dehydrogenation are grouped together 
in Chap. XLIX, although they are not all catalytic processes, 
e.g. removal of hydrogen by means of sulphur or selenium. 

Oxygen itself is sometimes made use of as an oxidizing 
agent, but usually in the presence of a catalyser, e.g. finely- 
divided metals such as platinum black or one of the enzymes 
known as oxydases. Processes of oxidation, like those of 
reduction, depend not merely upon the substances to be 
oxidized, but also on the oxidizing agent selected, and on 
such conditions as the acid, alkaline, or neutral nature of the 
solvent, temperature, and concentration. Examples of this 
have previously been cited among the aromatic hydrocarbons. 
Thus m-xylene is not acted upon by dilute nitric acid, but 
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with chiomic anhydride }'ields isophthalic acid. A very good 
example is aniline; 


/Manganese dioxide and 
sulpliimc acid 
Dieliromate mixture 
Alkaline permanganate 
Acidified permanganate 
Neutral permanganate 
BleacMng-powder 
•Hypochlorous acid 


ammonia and little quinone ; 
quinone; 

azo-benzene and ammonia; 
anilme black; 

nitro-benzene and azo-benzene; 

nitro-benzene; 

p-amino-pbenol. 


Compounds of similar constitution are not always oxidized 
in the same manner, thus to oxidize ^-nitro-toluene or p-nitro- 
cinnamic acid the best reagent is dichromate mixture, but for 
the isomeric o-compounds, dilute nitric acid or permanganate 
are recommended. The inhibiting influence of halogen and 
other negative radicals in the o-position with regard to the 
alkyl group, on the oxidation of such hydrocarbons by means 
of acid oxidizing agents, has already been referred to (p. 507 ), 
and also the fact that the final product of oxidation of a 
benzene homologue depends on the number and positions of 
the side chains, and not on their length, each yielding idti- 
mately a COgH group. 

When a compound like cymene, CHa’CeH^'CsHy, is selec- 
tively oxidized, it is usually the longer side chain which is 
first affected; and it has been found possible, in a few cases, 
to carry the oxidation to a stage where a long side chain has 
become only partially oxidized, e.g. aceto-mesitylene, CgHgMeg* 
CO-CHg, to mesityl-glyoxylic acid, C^HaMe^-CO-COgH; m- 
butyl toluene, CH3*CsH4*C4Hy, by nitric acid at ISC'*, to m- 
methyl-phenyl-propionic acid, CH3-C6H4*CH2-CH2-C02H. 

Cohen and Miller (J. C. S., 1904 , 1622 ) find that compounds 
containing chlorine or bromine in the meta-position with 
regard to a methyl group are least readily oxidized by nitric 
acid, those with similar substituents in the para-position most 
readily, and those with o^substituents are intermediate. 

In some cases it is necessary to protect labile groups, e.g. 
•NHg and -GHO, during oxidation. An amino- or imino-group 
can often be protected by acetylation -NHAc or :NAc, or even 
better, by forming the nitroso-derivative, :N*NO. The further 
oxidation of an aJdehydo- to a carboxylic group can often be 
prevented by the addition of some sufetance to the oxidizing 
mixture which will yield a sparingly soluble compound with 
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the aldehyde; such compounds are a primary aryl-amine, 
which forms an azomethine, e.g. benzylidene-aniline, CgHg- 
CH : NCgHg, sodium hydrogen sulphite, or calcium naphtMonate, 
the calcium salt of l-amino-naphthalene-4-suIphonic acid. 
From the additive compound to which the last salt gives rise, 
the aldehyde may be obtained by distillation in steam. 

A. Potassium Permanganate. — This is the commonest and 
one of the most useful of oxidizing agents, as it may be used 
in neutral, alkaline, or acid solution. Other permanganates 
are also employed, e.g. the calcium and barium salts, especially 
for the oxidation of complex proteins. 

(a) Alkaline Solution. — Even when no alkali is added at the 
beginning, the solution becomes alkaline during the reaction. 
The permanganate, a derivative of Mn 207 , becomes reduced 
to hydrated MnOg, and thus each molecule of permanganate, 
B^^gMn^Og, can yield three atoms of oxygen: 

K^MnaOs + HjO =* 2 MiiOj5 + 2KOH + 30. 

When the product formed is an acid, this remains dissolved 
in the alkaline liquid, aud may often be obtained by the 
addition of mineral acid after the manganese dioxide has 
been removed by filtration. In this manner, numerous ben- 
zene hydrocarbons and their derivatives can be oxidized to 
the corresponding acids, e.g. p-ohloro-toluene to p-chloro- 
benzoic acid, naphthalene to phthalonic acid, o-COgH-CgH^* 
CO-COgH. Other examples are the conversion of o-nitro- 
phenol into dinitro-dihydroxy-diphenyi, 

CgH3(0H)'N02, and of uric acid into allantoin (p. 330). 

The oxidation of olefine derivatives by 2 per cent perman- 
ganate {Fittig) is of extreme interest. Two hydroxyl groups 
are invariably added, and a glycol derivative formed; thus 
cinnamic acid, CgHg-CH : GH-COgH, yields phenyl-glyceric 
acid, CgE[ 5 -CH( 0 H)*CH( 0 H)*C 02 H. "^en a stronger per- 
manganate solution or a more powerful oxidizing agent is 
used, the unsaturated compound is ruptured at the point of 
the double bond, and a mixture of less complex acids or 
ketones formed. 

Acetone solutions of permanganate are used for oxidizir^ 
unsaturated acids or esters (cf. oils and fats, Chap. LY, D,). 

Permanganate and sodium carbonate solution are used for 
oxidizing aromatic aldehydes to acids. 

An excess of alkali is often added to the permanganate before 
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use. Under these conditions o-toluic acid yields phthalic acid, 
and the method is largely made nse of for oxidizing o-snb- 
stituted derivatives of toluene, &c. When the solution is dilute 
and the temperature is kept at O'’, the oxidation is mild, and 
can stop at the formation of a glyoxylic acid, e.g.: 

QHa^Mea-CO-CHs CeH^Mea-CO-COaH; 

otherwise a substituted benzoic acid — ^in this case 
CO 2 H — is always formed. Substituted cinnamic acids, by 
this method, can be converted into corresponding benzoic 
acids, e.g.: 

N04(0H)CeH3-CH:CH-C0jH to NO*(OH)CeHs-CO,H. 

Similarly, hydrocarbons of the type of triphenyl-methane, 
CHPhg, can be oxidized to carbinols, e.g. CPha-OH, and 
compounds of the type of diphenyl-methane, CH«Ph,, to 
ketones, CPhg-CO. 

Caution is required in deducing structures from data obtained 
by oxidations with strongly alkaline permanganate. This is 
especially necessary with unsaturated compounds where the 
alkali can ef ect a shifting of the double bond, or in polyhydroxy 
compounds as the ketones formed, reacting as enols, can under- 
go a shift of the olefine bond (Farmer, C. and I., 1937, 469). 

(6) Neutral Solution. — In a few cases it is necessary to 
keep the solution neutral from beginning to end, and this is 
accomplished by the addition of an excess of magnesium sul- 
phate, which 3 delds insoluble magnesium hydroxide with the 
caustic potash produced during the oxidation. When acet-o- 
toluidide, CH 3 *CqH 4 ‘NH*GO*GH 3 , is thus oxidized, an 
80 per cent yield of acetanthrardlic acid, COgH-CgH^-NH- 
CO’GHg, is formed, whereas in the presence of alkafi the 
yield is only some 30 per cent. 

(c) Acid Solution. — ^Acetic or sulphuric acid is used, and 
the acid is added gradually with the permanganate. The 
method is of use for the preparation of very stable componnds 
only, as the majority are completely decomposed by these 
reagents. The reaction is quite different from that in alka- 
line solution, the permanganate (a derivative of MngO^) is 
reduced to a manganous salt (derived from MnO), and thus 
each molecule of permanganate gives rise to Jive atoms of 
available oxygen: 

KjMnsOg + 3HaS04 - 2 MnS 04 + + SH^O + 60. 
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Sulphides or hydrosulphides in both the aliphatic and aro- 
matic series may be oxidized to sulphonic acids, a reaction 
which is useful for the preparation of certain naphthalene- 
sulphonic acids which cannot be obtained by direct sulphona- 
tion. o-Iodo-benzoic acid may be oxidized to o-iodoso-benzoic 
acid, tetrabromo-^-xylene to tetrabromo-terephthalic acid, and 
primary alcohols to aldehydes. 

B. Chromic Acid Derivatives. — Chromic anhydride, CrOg, 
is often used as an oxidizing agent when dissolved in glacial 
acetic acid, two molecules of the anhydride yielding three atoms 
of oxygen, 2Cr03 — €1203 -1- 30 . Usually only the theoretical 
amount required for the oxidation is used, and this is gradually 
run in from a dropping funnel. Quinoline homologues are 
oxidized to quinohne-carboxylic acids, and aromatic alcohols 
to aldehydes, if a primary amine is present to form a Schiff's 
base with the latter (p. 493 ). Even benzene homologues may 
be oxidized to aldehydes in the presence of acetic anhydride, 
as the acetyl derivatives thus formed are stable. 

Chromyl chloride, CrOgClg, the chloride of chromic acid, is 
used for oxidizing benzene hydrocarbons to aldehydes {Etard's 
reaction. Chap. XXV, B.). The usual method is to dissolve the 
hydrocarbon and chromyl chloride separately in carbon disul- 
phide, and to rim in the chloride solution until the red colour 
persists, and then to decompose with water. A precipitate of a 
double compound, e.g, CeHg-CHg, 2Cr02Cl2, is first produced, 
and this is decomposed by water according to the equation: 

3[GeH6CH3, 2C5rOaCy = SCeHgCHO + 4C5rCl8 + 2'E^OtO^ + H^O. 

The usual method of using chromic acid is in the form of 
a mixture of a dichromate and sulphuric acid, which react 
according to the equation: 

KjCrjO^ + 4 H 2 SO 4 = + Cr2(S04)3 + 4 H 3 O + 30, 

each molecule of dichromate yielding three atoms of available 
oxygen. Sometimes potassium dichromate is used, but more 
frequently the sodium salt, as it is cheaper and more readily 
soluble in water. As a rule, the dichromate mixture is added 
gradually to the oxidizable substance. It is the common 
method of preparing aldehydes from alcohols (Chap. V, A.), 
and also from aromatic hydrocarbons, as there is not the same 
tendency for the -CHO group to be further oxidized as when 
permanganate is employed. Complex alcohols may also be 
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oxidized to ketones or aldehydes, e.g. menthol to menthone 
(Chap. LVII, B2). Many compounds, such as hydroxy acids, 
ketones, ketonic acids, &c., are ruptured by chromic acid 
mixture, and acids or ketones containing a smaller number of 
carbon atoms are formed. 

This is the oxidizing agent usually employed for the pre- 
paration of quinones, e.g. from anihne, and as a rule the tem- 
perature should be kept at about 0®. According to Bamberger, 
the following series of reactions occur: 

C A-NH, ^ p-OH*CeH*.]SrH, 0 : CeH* : 0. 

C. Hitric Add* — Examples of the complete oxidizing action 
of fuming nitric acid are met with in the ordinary Carim 
method for estimating halogens ox sulphur. One of the chief 
drawbacks of nitric acid is, that in addition to being an oxi- 
dizing agent, it is also a nitrating agent, and the products of 
oxidation, even when dilute acid is used, contain smaller or 
larger amounts of nitro-derivatives. It is used for oxidizing 
aldehydes, particularly halogen substituted aliphatic, to acids, 
and also of polyhydroxy aUphatic aldehydes. By means of 
dilute nitric acid many benzene homologues are oxidized to 
carboxylic acids, but the process is slow; thus pentamethyl 
benzene dissolved in benzene requires sixty hours’ boiling to 
oxidize it to tetramethyl-benzoic acid, and slightly longer 
time is required to oxi^ze 2 : 6-chIoro-nitro-toiuene to the 
corresponding acid. An interesting oxidation is that of m- 
butyl-toluene to m-methyl-phenyl-propionic acid, CHg-CgH^* 
CHg-CHg-COgH, and a somewhat complex oxidation is that 
of camphor to camphoronic acid (Chap. LVII, 02). Kraffi 
(B., 1889, 2735) introduced the use of concentrated nitric acid 
(sp, gr. 1-5) for oxidizing purposes. The admixture was effected 
at the temperature gradually raised to 50°, and the 

product poured into water. This is a very good method for 
oxidizing compounds which are already nitrated, but in other 
cases nitro-derivatives are very liable to be formed. Dinitroxy- 
lene is oxidized in this way to dinitrophthalic acid. Sulphoxides, 
e.g. EtgSO, may be oxidized to sulphones, EtgSOg, iodo-benzoic 
acid to iodoso-benzoic acid, cane-sugar to oxalic acid, &c. The 
method adopted in oxidizing glycerol to glyceric acid is to 
allow the aqueous solution of the glycerol to float on concen- 
trated nitric acid. 

A mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric acids, which 
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is an eztremely good nitrating agent, may be used for oxidiz- 
ii:tg purposes, e.g. o-nitro-benzyl alcohol to the corresponding 
aldehyde, of jj-nitro-cinnamic acid to^^-nitro-benzaldehyde, and 
of a-trinitro-tolnene to ^-trinitro-benzoic acid. 

D. Sulphuric Acid. — One of the oldest examples of the 
oxidizing action of concentrated sulphuric acid is the con- 
version of ethyl mercaptan, C 2 H 5 SH, to ethyl disulphide, 
(C 2 H 5 ) 2 S 2 , and another that of piperidine to pyridine. SchmiM 
introduced the use of fuming sulphuric acid (60 or 70 per cent 
SO3) at low temperatures for converting alizarin and other 
hy^oxy-derivatives of anthraquinone into tri- to hexahy- 
dxoxy-derivatives, many of which are important dyes. The 
hydroxy-groups form an ester with the sulphuric acid, but this 
is readily hy^olysed when boiled with dilute acid. Concen- 
trated sulphuric acid may also be used for the preparation of 
the same compounds, and the yields are largely increased by 
the addition of boric acid, this beiug probably due to the fact 
that boric esters are formed, which prevent the removal of the 
hydroxy-groups when once introduced. 

An oxidizing action of interest is the conversion of naph- 
thalene into phthalic acid by means of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and a small amount of mercuric sulphate at a tempera- 
ture above 300°. 

Selenium dioxide, SeOg, the analogue of SOg, can oxidize 
6 -methylacridine to acridiiie-5-aldehyde in acetic acid solution. 

E. Peroxides. — The peroxides mainly employed are MnO^, 
PbOg, and occasionally HgOg. Lead peroxide is frequently 
used in the form of a paste with acetic acid, one of the earliest 
oxidations with this reagent being that of uric acid to aUan- 
toin (p. 330). Characteristic oxidations are (i) that of a- 
hydroxy acids to aldehydo-acids, with one less carbon atom 
(p. 344), e.g.: 

C0*H-CH(0H)-CH2*C02H + O-^COjj -h orCH-CHs-COaH + HaO; 

(ii) of alkyl acetates to aldehydes, e.g.: 

o-NOa-CeH^-CHa-O-CO-CHa to o-NO^-CeH^-CH: 0; 


(iii) of triphenyl-methane-derivatives to the corresponding 
carbinols, the salts of which are dyes, e.g. : 

(I?Me,*C«HJsCH (NMea*CeHJaC(OH); 
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and (iv) of amino-liydroxT-derivatives of anthraqtiinone to the 
corresponding polyliydioxj-derivatives, the NHg being replaced 
by OH, a reaction wMcli does not occur when the aniino-group 
is acetyiated- Lead tetracetate, PbfOAc)^, is extremely useful 
for oxidizing sugars and derivatives. Manganese dioxide 
alone, or in the presence of sulphuric acid, naay be used for 
converting CH 3 groups in benzene homologues into aldehydo- 
groups. The mixture is kept stirred, and an excess of hydro- 
carbon is always present. Benzaldehyde, o-chloro-benzalde- 
hyde, _p-nitro-benzaldehyde, terephthahc aldehyde, &c., have 
been prepared by this method. A remarkable oxidation is that 
of benzene to benzoic acid by means of the peroxide and sul- 
phuric acid. Hydroxy acids are often ruptured by these re- 
agents, e.g. lactic acid, CH 3 *CH( 0 H)’C 02 H, yields aldehyde 
and carbonic acid. This is the basis of a method for estimating 
che strength of solutions of lactic acid by determining the 
amount of aldehyde formed. The same reagents are also used 
for the oxidation of alkaloids, and for the conversion of the 
leuco-bases of triphenyl-methane dyes into the dye salts, e.g. 
p-leucaniline into p-rosaniline. Perhydrol is often used in the 
presence of potassium hydroxide for the preparation of organic 
peroxides, e.g. diethyl-peroxide, Et 202 , benzoyl-peroxide, 
(CeH 5 C 0 ) 202 . Piperidine, when oxidized with 3 per cent 
peroxide solution, yields glutaric acid owing to the rupture 
of the ring. Benzene, with the peroxide, yields a certain amount 
of phenol Azo-compounds are converted into correspond- 
ing azoxy-derivatives, and phenols into dihydric phenols or 
quinones. Fatty acids are converted into ketones, E-CH 2 -C 0 ‘ 
OH-^E'CHa'CO-CHaR {BaUn, Am. C. J., 1910, 44, 41). 

Fenton and others (J. 0. S., 1894, 899; 1895, 48, 774; 1899, 
1 ) have made use of perhydrol in the presence of small 
amounts of ferrous salts; by this method the following re- 
actions have been efiected: 

Glycollic acid, OH-CHg-COaH, - • glyoxylic acid, CHO-COaH; 

I»actio acid, CHs*CH( 0 H)-C 02 H, - pyruvic add, CHa-CO*COaH; 

Tartronic acid, 0H*CE[(G02H)2, - - mesoxalic acid, COCCOjH)*; 

Glyceric acid, ] j hydroxy-pyruvic acid, 

0H*0H2*CH(0H)-C02H,1 ■ ^ I OH-CHa-CO-COjH; 

Tartaric acid, \ f dihydroxy-maleic add, 

C02H-CH(0H)*CH(0H)-C02H,/ IC02H-C(0H):C(0H)-C0»Hj 

Polyhydric alcohols, aldoses ; 

Primaiy amines, CeHs-CHa-NHa, > aldehydes, OdHjj-CHO. 
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F. Oxygen itself can often be nsed for oxidation, generally 
in the presence of platinum black or platinized asbestos (cf. 
Catalytic Oxidation and Dehydrogenation, Chap. XLIX, C). 

Many aldehydes, when exposed to moist air, are transformed 
into acids; thus specimens of benzaldehyde which have been 
kept for some time contain appreciable amounts of benzoic 
acid. 

This oxidation is photochemically activated and is charac- 
terized by an induction period in which oxygen is absorbed 
but no benzoic acid formed. Certain catalysts, e.g. activated 
surfaces, reduce this period, and it is highly probable that an 
additive compound of benzaldehyde and oxygen, viz. per- 

.0 

benzoic acid (p. 516) benzoylperhydrol, , which is 

^0*0H 

the actual oxidizing agent converting the aldehyde into ben- 
zoic acid. 

6 . Ozone-Ozonides. — Ozone may also be used as an oxi- 
dizing agent; it is employed commercially for refining oils, 
&c. (cf. J. S. C. I., 1898, 1101). C. Harries (A., 1905, 343, 311 ; 
1910, 374, 288; 1912, 390, 235; 1915, 410, 1) has examined 
the action of ozone on various types of carbon compounds, 
maiiJy in glacial acetic acid solution. Methane, ethyl alcohol, 
&c., are oxidized to aldehydes and acids, hydrogen peroxide 
also being formed. Saturated aldehydes and, to a certain 
extent, ketones yield labile peroxides of the type, E*CII ; 0 : 0. 
Most unsaturated hydrocarbons and alcohols combine with 
ozone in suitable solvents, e.g. saturated hydrocarbons or 
alkyl halides, yielding ozonides, e.g. ethylene ozonide, C 2 H 4 O 3 , 
oUlyl alcohol ozonide, CsHg-OH, O 3 , and for each ethylene Imk- 
ing one molecule of ozone is added. Many compounds combine 
with more than this amount of ozone, yielding oxozonides, e.g. 
propylene yields a product, CgHg 4- O 4 , which are not readily 
transformed into normal ozonides. They are regarded as 
derived from oxozone, O 4 , which has been shown to be present 
in ordinary ozone, and hence it is always desirable to purify 
ozone by passing it through alkali and concentrated sulphuric 
acid before using it for the preparation of ozonides proper. 

After removal of the solvent the ozonides are obtained as 
oils, syrups, or glassy solids, and in a few cases only as crystal- 
line solids. Some are volatile, but most are extremely unstable, 
and even highly explosive and hence difficult to prepare. They 
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dissolye ia most organic solveats, but tend to decompose in 
contact with water. 

The structure of these compounds suggested by Harries is 
shown in formula I, but more recently Standinger (B., 1925, 
1088) has suggested that the ozonide first formed (molozonide) 
has the structure indicated by formula II, and that this then 
polymerizes as in the case of cyclohesene or isomerizes to an 
iso-ozonide, formula III (cf. A,, 1937, 529, 33), and to this 
latter group belong the stable distillable ozonides. 

'■>1 r<^> n>i?< mVK 

6.6 :o 6—6 


This structure is in harmony with the formation of carbonyl 
compounds (aldehydes or ketones) and not glycols on reduction 
of the stable ozonides. The tendency to polymerization is 
most marked where the olefine linking is present in a ring 
structure, acetic acid appears to favour the isomerization to 
the iso-form, whereas solvents which favour association cause 
polymerization. If the original olefine compoxmd is not sym- 
metric two isomeric maiozonides are theoretically possible. 

Unsaturated carbonyl derivatives, e.g. acids, aldehydes, and 
ketones, also combine with ozone, yielding ozonides; they can, 
however, combine with a fourth atom of oxygen, yielding 
perozonides, which are decomposed by water, yielding the 
ozonide and hydrogen peroxide. The three atoms of the 
ozonide are regarded as attached to the two carbon atoms of the 
ethylene linking, whilst the fourth atom is attached to the 
carbonyl group. Oleic acid perozonide is» represented as: 


ch3-[chj,-ch • cH*[GHa]/o: 0 : o. 

Ah 


The ozonides are decomposed, undergo ozonolysis, when gently 
heated, or when the solutions in glacial acetic acid are warmed. 
Oleic acid ozonide decomposes into the four products: 


CHaiCH : 0 + -[CHJy-COaH 

I. Nonaldehyde II. 

aud CH3 -[CHjVCH<(j' + CHO-[CHa]7-COsH. 
III. Nonaldehyde IV. Azekic acid semi- 
peroxide. aldehyde. 
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The componnds containing the aldehydo-groiip, CHO, 
undergo oxidation to the corresponding acids, i.e. I and IV 
yield respectively nononic acid, a monobasic acid, and 
azelaic acid, a dibasic acid. Similarly the aldehyde peroxide 
group isomerizes to the carboxylic group so that II and III 
are transformed to azelaic and nononic acid. The main pro- 
ducts of ozonolysis are therefore a monobasic acid, nononic acid, 
and a dibasic acid, azelaic acid, both normal and containing 
9 carbon atoms. These are fairly easily separated and ob- 
tained pure, and hence the position of the olehne link between 
carbon atom 9 and 10 is established and oleic acid is A^-octa- 
decenoic acid. The nonaldehyde peroxide formed in this way 
is isomeric, and not identical with the peroxide obtained by 
the direct action of ozone on the aldehyde. It is more stable, 
has m.-pt. TS'’, and is represented by formula III. 

This method of ozonolysis is used for determining the 
position of the ethylene linking in the molecule of the un- 
saturated compound, and also for the preparation of certain 
aldehydes, aldehydic acids, and dialdehydes. 

Another method also used is the reduction of the ozonide 
with hydrogen and palladized calcium carbonate at compara- 
tively low temperatures (B., 1932, 1467) : 




0+0 



Similarly with a diolefine, 

bch:ch-chr'*ch:chb" -> r-cho + cho-chr'-cho + r"cho, 

the product is a mixture of two mono- and one di-aldehyde. 
Sym. butylene ozonide is dimeric and probably has the ring 
structure: 


.CHMe-0*0-GHMev 

\CHMe-0‘0*CHMe/ 


Benzene yields a highly explosive triozonide, CgHgOg. With 
naphthalene one ring adds on ozone more readily than the 
other, yielding 

Ozonized oxygen in the presence of concentrated sulphuric 
acid converts toluene at 100° into benzoic acid. 

H. Other Oxidizing Agenis. — Chlorine and bromine are 
generally used in alkaline solution, i.e. in the form of hypo- 

( B 4S0 ) 25 
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chlorite or hypohroniite. As examples, we have the well- 
known Hofmann reaction, the conversion of amides, and iinides 
such as suceinimide and phthalimide, into amines or nitriles 
(pp. 211 and 212); also the oxidation of reduced benzxme 
derivatives back to the original benzene compound. An in- 
teresting oxidation is that of benzylidene-acetone to cinnamic 
acid with 4 per cent sodium hypobromite; 

C«H 5 *CH:GH'C 0 *CH, + SXaBrO 

- CACHrCH-CO^Xa + CHBr^ + 2NaOH, 

and of potassium cyanide to cyanate by hypochlorite. Bromine 
water itself is frequently used for the oxidation of sugars, e.g. 
of an aldose to the corresponding monobasic acid; thus giy- 
cerose to glyceric acid, glucose to gluconic acid. 

Less common oxidizing agents are potassium ferricyanide, 
which is reduced to the ferrocyanide: 

ZKsFeCeXe H- 2E:0H = + H^O + 0. 

5 -Trimtro-benzene may be oxidized by this reagent to picric 
acid, phenyl-acetylene to diphenyl-diacetylene, CPhjC'C-CPh, 
nitroso- to nitro-derivatives, quinone-dioxime to dinitroso- 
benzene, benzene-diazo-oxides to salts of benzene-diazoic acid, 
CeHg-N: NO-OH, and nitro-toluenes to nitro-benzoic acids. 
Ferric chloride, 

2 FeCl 3 + H 3 O = 2 FeCl 2 4- 2HC1 + 0, 

may be used for oxidizing hydroxylamine derivatives to 
nitroso-compounds, e.g.: 

CsH^Br-XH-OH CeH4Br-N0; 

quinols to quinones, and naphthols to dinaphthols: 

OH-C,oHe-CioHe-OH. 

Silver oxide oxidizes glycerol to glycoUic acid, and gener- 
ally aldehydes to acids (C. E., 1909, 149, 39), unsaturated 
aldehydes and amino-aldehydes to acids (B,, 1913, 2510), and 
o-dihydroxy-benzene to o-benzo-qninone. In the presence of 
sodium or ammonium hydroxides silver oxide only oxidizes 
those compounds containing a CH-OH or CO group attached to 
two CHa'OH, CH-OH, or COgH groups or combination of 
these, e.g. tartaric acid, glycerol, and mannitol. In neutral or 
acid solution it is sufficient if the CH-OH group is combined 
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with COgH and with H, CHg, or CH^, e.g, glycollic, lactic, and 
malic acids. Mercuric oxide, usually with alkali, e.g. barium 
hydroxide, is used for oxidizing fructose to trihydroxy-butyric 
acid and glycollic acid, and glucose to gluconic acid. It also 
oxidizes unsym. diethyl-hydrazine to tetraethyl-tetrazone, 
NEi^-N : N-NEtg, and sym,- diethyl -hydrazine to mercury- 
diethyl nitrogen, and water. Nitro-henzene is used as an oxidiz- 
ing agent in the manufacture of magenta (p. 559), and also in the 
Skraup s;pthesis of quinoline (p. 692). Potassium persulphate, 
mixed with concentrated sulphuric acid, is known as Oaro's 
reagent or sulphomono-per-acid, and can oxidize salicylic 
acid to 2 : 5-diliydroxy-benzoic acid, and salicaldehyde to 
2 : 5-dihydroxy-benzaldehyde. It is also used for oxidizing 
various terpene derivatives, and readily oxidizes aromatic 
primary amines to nitroso-derivatives, e.g.: 

CANHa-^CfiHsNO. 

Sodium nitrohydroxylaminate, Na 2 N 203 , reacts with an alde- 
hyde in the presence of alkali, giving a hydroxamic acid, 

R-CH : 0 -> R-CO-NH-OH, 

which on hydrolysis gives the carboxylic acid. 

Formaldehyde. — ^When certain amino alcohols are methy- 
lated by means of formaldehyde, it has been found that not 
merely is the CHg group introduced, but at the same time the 
alcohol is oxidized to an aldehyde or ketone, thus in the case of 
many cyclic compounds {Eess, B., 1913, 4104; 1915, 1886), 

^NHB)-CH(0:S) y ^(NMeR)-CO— , 

e.g. 3-a-hydroxy-ethyl-pyrrolidine gives 1-methyl-pyrrolidine- 
3-acetaldehyde. 

I. Electcolytic Oxidation. — Organic compounds may he 
oxidized by means of the oxygen formed at the anode of an 
electrolytjic cell. The method is not so general in application 
as electrolytic reduction, as it is extremely difficult to stop 
the reaction at the right point. Even when the theoretical 
amount of oxygen has been formed, it is often found that 
part of the compound is unacted on, and part has been com- 
pletely oxidized. The following are fairly typical examples: 

Purpuro-gallm is formed by the electrolysis of a solution 
of pyrogallol in sodium sulphate solution, using a rotating 
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pktimim anode of 2 sq. dm. The reaction is complete after 
6-8 hours with a O.D. of 1-5-2 amperes and an E.MJ\ of 
4-3-^*5 volts. 

Anthratulnone may be prepared by oxidizing an emulsion 
of anthracene, water, and sulphuric acid, using a rotating lead 
cathode, and a leaden vessel as anode. The best yields are 
obtained when an oxygen carrier, e.g. manganese sulphate, is 
employed with a temperature of 75°-90°, a C.D. of 1~2 am- 
peres, and an E.M.F. of 2'8-3-5 volts. 

Numerous azo-dyes have been obtained electrolytically; 
thus Orange H, or ^-‘Yiaphihol-azobenzene-sulphonic aad 
OH-SO,-l\H 4 -N:N-Ci,Ha-OH (Chap. LIX, Bl), is produced 
from an aqueous solution containing sodium sulphanilate, 
naphthol, and sodium nitrite. The cathodes of nickel or pla- 
tinum wire are placed in two separate cathodic compartments 
consisting of small porous ceils and containing sodium hy- 
droxide solution. The rotating anode is of platinum; and a 
C.D. of 8-12 amperes, an E.M.F. of 15-18 volts, and as low 
a temperature as possible, give the best results. The homo- 
logues of benzene, when oxidized with platinum electrodes in 
the presence of sulphuric acid and acetone, yield aldehydes, 
e.g, toluene -> benzaldehyde, o-xylene o-toluic-aldehyde, 
but the yields, as a rule, are not good. Ortho-substituents of 
a negative character tend to inhibit such oxidations. Acetic 
acid solutions of p- and o-nitro-toluenes yield the corresponding 
nitro-benzyl alcohols, whereas the m-compound yields 7n-nitro- 
benzaldehyde. Benzyl sulphide yields benzylsulphoxide, ben- 
zyldisulphoxide, or tribenzylsulphonium sulphate according to 
conditions. 

J. Autoxidation. — Turpentine and numerous other olefine 
compounds can absorb oxygen from the air and render it so 
active that it can oxidize a second substance which normally 
would not be oxidized in the absence of turpentine. For 
example air readily bleaches indigo or oxidizes arsenious acid 
in the presence of turpentine. The reaction can be photo- 
chemically activated, and it is highly probable that molecular 
oxygen attaches itself to the olefine linking, forming a mol- 
RH-C— OHE 

oxide, I 1 , which is the autoxidator. Some of these 

0--0 

can be kept in the dark and at low temperatures for years, 
e.g. pinenemoloxide, others decompose very rapidly and may 
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explode. The normal fission would be into 2 molecules of 
ketone, but in the presence of a readily oxidizable substance 
they give up oxygen to this (the acceptor) ; in the above cases 
the indigo or arsenious acid. 

For recent views, especially with reference to autoxidation 
of ketens, see Stayidinger, B., 1925, 1075. 

Similarly in the adition of oxygen to an aldehyde: 


R*CH-0 
R-CH=0 ^ ^ 


■ R-C< 




O-OH 




(e.g. 


perbenzoic acid). 


For oxidations by means of micro-organisms see Chap. 
LXIX, B. and C. 


XLIX. CATALYTIC ACTION OF FINELY DIVIDED 
METALS AND ilETALLIC OXIDES 

A. Catalytic Reduction or Hydrogenation * 

Numerous reductions by means of gaseous hydrogen can be 
readily accomplished by using a suitable catalyst. The reduc- 
tion may take place in the vapour phase at moderate or high 
temperatures, in the liquid phase at room temperature or 
temperatures up to 300^-400°, but usually at 160°-250°, and in 
either liquid or vapour phase at atmospheric pressure or at 
pressures up to several hundred atmospheres. As the reduc- 
tions decrease the volume they are helped by increased pressure. 

Sabatier and Senderens (1897-1919) in their study of the 
action of finely divided metals found that platinum is an ex- 
tremely efficient catalyst, but that nickel, cobalt, copper and 
iron can also be used, but of these nickel is much the best. 

In more recent years mixed catalysts have been used, e.g. 
copper chromite (CuO and Cr 203 )* 

* Hydrogenation of Organic Substances, C. Ellis, New York, 1930. The 
Mechanism of Contact Catalysis, E. H. Griffiths, Oxford, 1936; Catalysis 
— Inorganic and Organic, Berkman, Morell and Egloff, New York, 1940; 
Armstrong and Williams, C. and I., 1940, 3. 
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MckeL— The metal must be in an extremely j&ne state of 
ilivision, and this is accomplished by reducing the metallic 
oxide in a current of hydrogen at a temperature of about 300°. 
A few grams of the metal are usually sufficient and it retains 
its acti\’ity for a long time. In some cases it is advisable to 
deposit the nickel on a suitable medium such as infusorial earth, 
pumice, asbestos, or a membrane. When infusorial earth is 
used as a support, it is found that in aqueous or aqueous- 
alcoholic solutions reduction occurs at the ordinary tempera- 
ture (B., 1916, 55). 

Of the numerous reductions which have been accomplished 
by this process, may be mentioned the following: Carbon 
monoxide at 200° and carbon dioxide at 300° are reduced to 
methane and water. Aromatic hydrocarbons, e.g. benzene, 
toluene, xylene, cymene, at 180° yield their hexahydro-deriva- 
tives. Ethyl-benzene reacts in a somewhat curious manner; 
it appears to be ffist reduced to its hexahydro-derivative, 
CgHii'CsHg, but this is partially reduced to CgHn-CHg and 
CH 4 . Similarly phenyl-acetylene, CgHg-C-CH, yields a mix- 
ture of ethyl-cyclohexane, methyl-cyclohexane, and methane. 
The terpenes — limonene, sylvestrene, terpinene, menthene — all 
yield ;p-methyl-isopropyl-cyclohexane. Pinene yields a dihydro- 
derivative and naphthalene a tetrahydro-compound, and this 
with more hydrogen, decahydro-naphthalene, (Leroux), 

Aliphatic nitriles at 180°--200° yield primary amines, and 
jBnally secondary and tertiary amines and ammonia: 

R-CN R-CHj-NHa; 2R-CHj-NHj (R-CH2)2NH + 

Aromatic nitriles yield ammonia and an aromatic hydro- 
carbon: CgHgCISr + 3 H 2 = CgHg-CHa 4- NHg. 

Aromatic chloro-derivatives are readily dehalogenized at 
temperatures above 270°: CgHgCl -> CgHg, and similarly for 
polychloro-derivatives. The presence of CHg, OH, and NHg 
groups appears to facilitate reduction: 

Cl-CeH4-N0a ^ CeHg-NHa, HCl. 

Aliphatic nitro-compounds at 150°-180° yield the corre- 
sponding primary ami n es, but at higher temperatures paraffins 
and ammonia. Aromatic nitro-compounds are best reduced 
in presence of copper at 300°-400°; in this manner nitro- 
bei^ene yields amline and a-nitro-naphthalene a-naphthyl- 
amine and o-nitro-phenol o-amino-phenol; whereas, when nickel 
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is used, a-nitro-naplitlialene yields ammonia and tetrahydro- 
naphtlialene. 

Phenol, o-cresol, thymol, and carvacrol at 170°-180^ are 
reduced to their hexahydro-derivatives, as are also methyl- 
and ethyl-anilines. Aniline at 190° also yields its hexahydro- 
derivative, cyclohexylamine, C 6 Hi;i*NH 2 , but at the same 
time dicyclohexylamine, (C 6 Hii) 2 NH, and cyclohexyl-aniline, 
CgHii-NH-CgHg, are produced. Schiff's bases (p. 493) and 
reduced nickel at 200°~230° give hydrocarbons and secondary 
amines, e.g. Ph-NH’CHgPh &om benzylideneaniline, together 
with a little aromatic hydrocarbon (toluene) and base (aniline) 
(MaiMe, Bull. Soc., 1919, 25, 321). 

At moderate temperatures (130°-160°) polyhydric phenols 
yield corresponding hexahydro-derivatives. 

Alcohols are formed by the reduction of aldehydes and 
ketones at temperatures slightly above their boiling-points, 
e.g. {G,B.,WO ^ (C 2 H 5 ) 2 CH- 0 H. 

Olefine and acetylene derivatives are readily transformed into 
the corresponding saturated compounds at moderate tempera- 
tures, and compounds of the aromatic series, e.g. cinnamic 
acid, can be reduced to saturated compounds without the 
benzene nucleus being efiected. Unsaturated ketones, e.g. 
mesityl oxide and phorone, can be reduced to the correspond- 
ing saturated ketones. Diketones yield various products: 
thus diacetyl at 140°-150° yields a mixture of hydroxy-ketone 
and glycol; acetonylacetone yields the anhydride of the cor- 
responding glycol; benzil, benzoin, and benzoylacetone yield 
the corresponding hydrocarbons. Lsevulic acid yields valero- 
lactone, quinones yield quinols; and carbylamines, alkyl iso- 
cyanates, and oximes yield mixtures of amines, mainly secon- 
dary. {Sabatier and Senderens, Annales, 1905 [viii], 4, 319; 
Softer and Maihle, ibid. 1909, 16, 70; Sabatier, B., 1911, 
1984.) 

With a slightly active nickel at 300°-350°, ketones of the 
type benzophenone and phenyl benzyl ketone yield the aro- 
matic hydrocarbons, e.g. diphenylmethane and s-diphenyl- 
ethane. With a more active nickel at 170°, the benzene nuclei 
are also reduced {Sabatier and Murat, C, B., 1914, 168, 760). 

According to BoeseJcen and van Sen den (Bee. trav., 1913, 32, 
23), both heptaldehyde and n-heptyl alcohol when heated with 
nickel at 220° yield ^^-hexane together with CO. 

The following saturated monohydric alcohols when reduced 
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wifch hydrogea at 250° and under pressures of 100~2<X) atmo- 
spheres yield methane, water and a saturated hydrocarbon 
containing one atom of carbon less than the original alcohol: 
«-dodecyl, n-tetradecyl, n-octadecyl and y-cyclohexylpropyl 
With secondary alcohols, e.g, octan-2-ol and cycJo-hexanol, the 
corresponding hydrocarbons n-octane and cyc?o-hexane are 
formed. 

When a copper chromite catalyst is used at temperatures 
120°--250° and pressnres of 140-210 atmospheres many oxygen 
and even carbon compounds undergo fission (hydrogenolysia 
analogous to hydrolysis), 

^C— 0— H + 2H ■ • + H OH, 

^C— + 2H + H-C^ 


The following compounds undergo fission at the link indi- 
cated. 




Esters of saturated acids. 


H04-CHR-CHj*C02Et, 


Esters of jS-hydroxy acids. 


ca-chr4-oh, 

CfiHs-CHR-CHg-ioH, 

CH3-CH:(0H)4-CMe2*C02Et, 


/CH,4oh: 

ch:c-^ 

ch:chX^ 


Substituted benzyl alcohols. 


j5-phenyl-j3-alkyi ethanols. 

Ester of aa-dimethyl- j3-hydroxy 
propionic acid. 

oajS-triphenyl ethane. 


also open-chain and cyclic glycols and malonic and aceto- 
acetic esters. 
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When the vapour of an alcohol is passed over the same 
catalyst in the absence of hydrogen at 300° at atmospheric 
pressure, the reaction is largely dehydrogenation, e.g. bntyl 
alcohol yields bntaldehyde and hydrogen, but at 35o°-400° 
and at pressures of 100-300 atmospheres the aldehyde con- 
denses to an aldoi and then dehydration to an tmsaturated 
aldehyde (croton-aldehyde) or to an ester, e,g, n-butylpro- 
pionate : 

2C3HVCHO GaH^-CO-O-CHa-CsH, 

(Mins and others, J. A. C. S., 1932, 4678; 1933, 2992). 

Hydrocarbons can be prepared from esters by a two-stage 
catalytic hydrogenation process. The ester is first reduced 
to the alcohol using a copper-chromite catalyst, and then to 
the hydrocarbon using a nickel catalyst. 

R-CHj-OH R-CHj 
OMe(i) (2) 


(ibtd. 1933, 1293). 

Platinum . — Wtllstdtter and others (B., 1912, 1471; 1913, 527; 
1918, 769) used platinum black and hydrogen for reducing 
numerous benzene derivatives although they are reduced less 
readily than olefines. The method is to shake the mixture in 
presence of glacial acetic acid at room temperature and pres- 
sure. The main products are the corresponding cyclohexyl 
compounds (addition of 6H), but with phenol a certain amount 
of cyclohexane is also formed and with aniline ammonia and 
dicycZohexylamine are also obtained. Naphthalene appears to 
be reduced directly to decalin as no di- or tetra-hydro-com- 
pounds can be isolated, Dihydio-naphthalene under similar 
conditions yields the tetra-hydro-compound and then more 
slowly decalin. 

In the presence of small amounts of oxygen phthalic an- 


hydride yields phthalide, CgH, 




O, o-toluic acid and 


finally hexahydrophthalide and cycZohexane-1 : 2-dicarboxylic 
acid indicating that the anhydride ring is reduced more readily 
than the benzene ring. Traces of phthalic anhydride inhibit the 
reduction of benzene unless the metal is activated by oxygen, 
and phthalic acid itself is readily reduced in the absence of 
oxygen and ail traces of the anhydride. On the other hand, 

( B 480 ) 25 • 
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the presence of oxygen retards the reduction of pyrrole deri- 
vatives {Hess, B., 1913, 3113). For the reduction of acetylenes 
platinum is less effective than palladium {Paal, 1918, 640). 

With a platinum catalyst and the ketonic esters CH^-CO 
[Cn 2 ]n‘C 02 Et (where n == 1 to 5) the rate of reduction of CO 
decreases as n increases, but with lasvuiic esters CHg-CO-CHg* 
CHo-COgB it decreases as E increases (J. A. C. S., 1931, 3861; 
1933, 806). 

Palladinm, — Colloidal platinum has been used for reducing 
nitrobenzene in alcoholic solution at 65°-85°, and a yield 
of 50 per cent of aniline obtained (B., 1907, 2209), but 
colloidal palladium has found more general use, e.g. for re- 
ducing alcoholic solutions of unsaturated acids or their esters 
or glycerides at ordinary temperature (Paul and Gerum, B,, 
1908, 2273; 1909, 1553, 2244, 3930). For preparation of col- 
loidal palladium on activated charcoal cf. B., 1924, 1263. 
Similarly unsaturated ketones can be reduced to saturated, 
e.g. citral yields citronellal and citronellol, and many alkaloids 
also take up hydrogen (B., 1909, 1627 ; 1911, 2862). By alter- 
ing the pressure of the hydrogen it is sometimes possible to 
obtain from an unsaturated ketone either the saturated ketone 
or the secondary alcohol. With a pressure of 1-2 atmospheres 
d-palegone yields d-menthone, mesityl oxide yields methyl- 
isobutyl ketone, but phorone yields di-isobutyl carbinol unless 
a pressure of less than 1 atmosphere is used when the saturated 
ketone is formed. With a pressure of 5 atmospheres cyclic 
ketones and aromatic aldehydes are reduced to alcohols 
{SMta, B., 1910, 3393), and even solutions of palladous chloride 
in hydrochloric acid can be used in place of the colloidal metal 
(1911, 2862). 

Palladium deposited on active charcoal (B., 1924, 1263, or 
J. S. C. I., 1936, 225T) is often used, e.g. in determining the 
hydrogen value of polyenes, the reduction being complete at 
room temperature and pressure in a short time. If platinum 
is substituted for palladium the benzene ring can be reduced 
at the same time. Ketones of the type acetophenone and its 
homologues are readily reduced to hydrocarbons with a pal- 
ladium-charcoal catalyst (Zelinshy and others, B., 1933, 872). 
This does not, however, apply to cyclic ketones, to hexahydro- 
acetophenone and its homologues, or to ketones in which the 
CO is separated from the benzene ring by CHg or CHg-CHg. 
With benzoin the CO is reduced before the OH, and the stages 
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an3 Pii-CO-CHPii-OH -^OH*CHPli-CHPIi*OH, CH^Pli-CHaPli. 
The chlorides of dibasic acids with the same catalyst give alde- 
hyde acids, CH 0 *{CH 2 )n‘C 02 H. 

*^With quaternary ammonium salts a hydrocarbon and ter- 
tiary amine are formed, e.g. CgHg-GHg-lSMeaPhCl gives toluene 
and dimethylaniline (Helv., 1932, 1330). 

Hydrogen and pailadinized charcoal have been used for 
reducing aminoalkyiketones, e.g. E-CO-CHa-NHg, to the 
corresponding carbinols, E*CH(OH)-CH 2 'NH 2 (Arch, pharm., 
1915, 253, 181), and paUadinized barium sulphate and hydro- 
gen reduce acid chlorides to aldehydes (Chap. VII, B.). Pal- 
ladium or platinum in a fine state of division, e.g. deposited 
on barium sulphate, or infusorial earth, reduces imsaturated 
alcohols, aldehydes of the open-chain terpene series to the 
corresponding saturated analogues without destroying the 
CH2*0H, oho, or COgH groups {Foal, Chem. Zeit., 1917, ii, 
145). 

When aromatic alcohols, aldehydes, or ketones are reduced 
catalytically in acetic acid solution in the presence of colloidal 
platinum, the products are usually hydrocarbons, e.g. benzal- 
dehyde yields toluene and its hexahydro-derivative. If the 
OH, CHO, or CO groups are protected, then their hexahydro- 
derivatives are formed, e.g. benzylideneaniline gives hexa- 
hydro-benzaldehyde, ^-phenylethyl acetate gives )S-cyclo- 
hexylethyl alcohol, G 6 Hii*CH 2 *CH 2 *OH. 

When cinnamaldehyde is reduced in the presence of palla- 
dous chloride and gum arabic in aqueous solution, the pro- 
duct is mainly phenylpropaldehyde; with acetic acid as solvent 
and with PtCl 4 and gum arabic, y-phenylpropyl alcohol is 
formed; and with more PtG 4 , y-cyclohexylpropyl alcohol. 

Hydrogen under High Pressures . — Ipatieff (B., 1901-1912) 
was the first to study hydrogenation at pressures of 100-120 
atmospheres with nickel and palladium in a special gun-metal 
bomb heated in an electric furnace at 230°-260°. The most 
efi&cient catalyst was NigOg, and only 2-3 gm. were required 
for 20-30 gm. of the substance to be reduced, and it can be used 
a second time. Under such conditions, acetone yields pure 
isopropyl-alcohol; acetylacetone, the glycol, CH 3 *CH(OH)* 
GH 2 *CH( 0 H)*CH 3 ; phenol, hexahydrophenol; diphenyl, di- 
cyclohexyl; naphthalene, tetra- or decahydro-naphthalene; 
dibenzyl, dicyclohexylethane; a- and j^-naphthols, a- and 
j5-decahydronaphthols, and similarly for sodium jS-naph- 
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tHoate; benzophenone, diphenylmetliane; sodium benzoate, 
sodium hexabydrobenzoate (60 per cent yield) and aniline, 
diphenylaiiiine, quinoline, anthracene, phenanthrene and 
acenapbtbene, the corresponding compounds with fnUy hydro- 
genated benzene rings. 


B. Industrial Hydrogenation 


Catalytic reduction is now used for the production of the 
following substances: 

(1) Methanol and synthoL (2) Hydrocarbons. (3) Alcohols 
from fatty acids or glycerides. (4) Alcohols from aldehydes 
and ketones. (5) Hardened oils. (6) Hexahydrobenzene 
derivatives. (7) Tetralin and decalin. (8) Petrol and lubri- 
cating oils. 

The methods used are largely based on the simple processes 
devised by Sabatier, Wilhtdtter and Ipatieff, either in the 
gaseous or liquid phase. The temperature must be regulated 
as dissociation and polymerization products occur at higher 
temperatures, but on the whole rise of temperature favours 
hydrogenation. Increased pressure is often employed especially 
as the reactions are all accompanied by contraction of volume. 

The catalysts are usually nickel or more rarely copper, 
nickel is the more active, but is more readily poisoned and is 
sometimes deposited on a carrier such as Eeselguhr, pumice 
or clay. Such catalysts are more durable and more heat re- 
sistant than the metal itself. Activated nickel turnings and 
wool are also used. The activation is accomplished by steeping 
in dilute hypochlorite solution or by electrolysing in a sodium 
carbonate solution, and then washing, drying and reducing at 
250°. The method of preparation of the catalyst affects its 
activity, and as a rule those prepared at lower temperatures 
have the greater activity. Other factors are the amount of 
surface exposed, the nature of the surface and the crystal 
form. The tendency is to use a continuous process, the oil and 
hydrogen passing continuously over the catalyst. Small 
amounts of arsenic act as poisons to the catalyst, and hence 
the materials require purification before use. In the hydro- 
genation of oils the presence of free fatty acids and of protein 


♦ Catalytic Processes in Applied Chemistry, 2nd Edition. 
Bill London, 1937. 


Hilditch and 
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is undesirable. The great bulk of the hydrogen used is manu- 
factured by decomposition of steam, and water gas over 
^’^ 3^4 removing the carbon monoxide and dioxide (about 
2 per cent), but each year larger proportions are made electro- 
lytically, especially where cheap current is available. 

* Methyl Alcohol — Methanol. — The production of methanol 
from water gas or preferably water gas subjected to the 
catalytic hydrogen process (CO -t* HgO ->• COg + Hg) over 
oxide of iron so that the proportions of CO to Hg are roughly 
1 : 2 , 

CO + CHa-OH + 33 Kg. caL, 

has largely replaced the older method of production from wood 
distillation products. It is employed in large quantities as a 
methylating agent in the dye industry, for use as a solvent, 
and also for manufacturing formaldehyde required in the syn- 
thetic resin (plastic) industry (Chap. LX, C-). The conditions 
of S 3 mthesis are : a catalyst of ZnO or preferably a basic zinc 
chromate (75 at. Zn to 25 of Cr), or chromium and manganese 
oxides at a temperature of about 400° and a pressure of 200 
atmospheres- Sulphur compounds must not be present in the 
gases, and traces of Fe, Co or Ni in the catalyst tend to produce 
methane. The reaction is reversible and exothermic, the 
yield tends to diminish with rise in temperature, and tem- 
perature is regulated by an efficient system of heat exchangers, 
and as there is a volume decrease the yield tends to increase 
with rise of pressure. To prevent formation of methane the 
vessel is lined with copper, silver or aluminium, or alloys which 
do not yield carbonyls. Carbon dioxide can be reduced in a 
similar manner, CO 2 + 3 II 2 -> CHs-OH 4- H 2 O, and gaseous 
by-products obtained in certain fermentations can be used 
for the purpose (e.g. in formation of butyl alcohol). 

By the addition of alkali to the catalyst and working at 
slightly higher temperatures the product is a complex of a 
small amount of hydrocarbons wilffi large amounts of alcohols 
(C4 to C7), including 2-methyl-l-butanol, 2-methyl-l-pentanol, 
2 : 4:-dimethyl-3-pentanol, and other oxygen compounds prob- 
ably formed by processes of dehydration from lower alcohols. 
The product is usually termed Synthol. According to Morgan 
J. S. C, I., 1932, IT), the best catalyst is a mixture of chromium 
and manganese oxides containing 15 per cent of rubidium 
oxide. 
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Hydrocarbons, — A mixture of hydrocarbons can be obtained 
from water gas (CO : H 2 = 1 : 2) at atmospheric pressure by 
using a cobait-thorium-Kieselguhr catalyst and temperatures of 
200®. The product consists of 98 per cent of parai^s varying 
from methane to solids, and by fractionation can yield motor fuel, 
benzines, lubricating oils and waxes {Fischer and Tropschj 1926), 

Hydrogenation of aldehydes and hetones by passing hydro- 
gen and the vapour of the compound over a heated nickel 
catalyst on pumice or Eaeselguhr. Ethyl alcohol is manu- 
factured by this process from aldehyde in Switzerland and 
isopropyl alcohol from acetone in America, as this alcohol 
is required in perfumery in place of ethyl alcohol. In the 
latter reaction the optimum temperature is 150®-! 80®, and 
proceeds best under pressure. 

Hardening of Fats. — The process of greatest commercial 
importance is the hydrogenation of vegetable and fish oils and 
fats. As abeady stated (p. 183) the oils of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom are rich in glycerides of oleic, linoHc and 
iinolenic acids, and these on complete reduction yield tri- 
stearin. This hydrogenation is accompanied by a rise in the 
melting-point, a diminution in the iodine value, finally to zero, 
and a corresponding decrease in the value of the refractive 
index. The course of the reduction can be readily followed by 
determining the refractive index of samples from time to time. 
As a rule complete hydrogenation produces too hard a fat, 
but by partial hydrogenation it is possible to obtain fats of 
any consistency suitable for use as butter substitutes (mar- 
garine) or as tallow substitutes in the soap and candle indus- 
tries. The process of hydrogenation is selective, i.e. the more 
unsaturated glycerides are fiirst reduced, e.g, all Knolein to 
olein before the latter is attacked. By reduction of linolein it 
is possible to obtain an iso-olein with the double linkage in a 
position different bom what it is in ordinary olein; it has also 
been proved that during the reduction of olein itself isomeric 
change can occur and glycerides of elaidic and other isomeric 
oleic acids can be formed. This has a disadvantage in industry 
as the salts of these solid oleic acids have not the same lathering 
power as has sodium oleate and further the crystalline structure 
of the iso-oleins is different bom that of the stearin and thus 
affects the consistency of the edible fat. 

An activated nickel catalyst (p. 748) is generally used, and 
the process made continuous. 
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The oils most commonly used are: (a) Marine animal oils, 
e.g. body, liver and blubber oils. They are usually impure, 
highly coloured, contain much free fatty acids, and are used 
for making solid fats for soap manufacture. (6) Vegetable 
oils, e.g. cotton seed, soya bean, ground nut, &c. These are 
usually much purer, free from fatty acids, and yield solid 
edible oils of great purity suitable for use in margarine manu- 
facture. 

Hydrogenation of Benzene Compounds.— Each molecule of 
the benzene compound requires six atoms of hydrogen for 
complete reduction or one ton of phenol requires 25,000 c. ft. 
of hydrogen. The materials used are usually phenol, and the 
cresols in a form free from sulphur and tar. The catalyst is 
nickel, the temperature 160®-200®, usually under a pressure 
of 4 atmospheres and upwards, with sodium carbonate present 
as a promoter. The products, sextol, kc. (cf. p. 477), are used 
as solvents as also their acetyl derivatives. During the reduc- 
tion of phenol, the A^-tetrahydrophenol is formed which passes 
over into the ketonic form, viz. ketocyclohexane or sextone. 
The reduction products boil some 20° lower than the original 
phenols. 

Hydrogenation of Naphthalene takes place at 170°-200° 
under 10-15 atmospheres pressure, but great care has to be 
taken in the purification of the original hydrocarbon. The 
products tetrahydro-naphthalene, tetralin, b.-pt. 206°-208°, 
and decahydro-naphthalene, decaJin, b.-pt. 190°-191°, are 
useful solvents. By similar processes menthol can be obtained 
by reducing thymol, and piperitone, a terpene ketone, 
.CH-CO 

CMe^ /CH-CHMeg, present in oils from many species 

of eucalyptus, e.g. E, dives and E, piperita (Chap. LVII, B2), 
when reduced yields menthone and menthol. 

Formation of Alcohols from Fatty Acids and (rlycerides. — 
The conversion of an ester into the corresponding alcohol 
(COgE CHa'OH) can be brought about catalytically using 
as catalyst a basic copper chromate (“ copper chromate 
at a temperature of 200° and a pressure of 150-200 atmospheres, 
or even at atmospheric pressure: 

+ 2H2 -> R'CHa-OH + R-'-OH 

{Adkins and others, J. A. C. S., 1931, 1091, 1095; 1933, 1293). 
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If nickel replaces copper in the catalyst the reduction pro- 
ceeds fiirtlier, and the product is a saturated hydrocarbon: 

R-CH^OH + 2H2 BH + CH4 + H, 0 . 

By using a natural fat a mixture of higher alcohols is oh- 
tainai which can be separated by careful fractionation under 
reduced pressure. 

Hydrogenation of Petroleum. — This process is used in 
Canada and U.S.A. in the case of crude petroleums with high 
asphalt or high sulphur content, or even with refinery residues. 
A temperature of 500° and 3000 lb. pressure is used and the 
products are petrols, burning and lubricating oils. 

For many years two different views have been held as to 
the mechanism of catalytic hydrogenation and similar pro- 
cesses. The one was a chemical theory postulating the for- 
mation of unstable compounds between the catalyst and the 
hydrogen, unstable metallic hydrides which could not be 
isolated but which induced hydrogenation. When it was 
shown that the compound reduced can undergo chemical 
change during hydrogenation, e.g. the change of oleic into iso- 
oleic acid (shifting of the double bond and stereochemical 
change), it became necessary to assume that the organic 
compound also entered into chemical action with the catalyst. 
Sabatier and Maihle^s proof that different metallic oxides have 
different actions on ethyl alcohol, e.g. some dehydrogenate and 
others dehydrate (cf . this Chap., D.) supports the view that there 
is a chemical action between the catalyst and the compound 
undergoing change, and in certain cases it is possible to isolate 
intermediate compounds, e.g. ethyl hydrogen sulphate in the 
action of sulphuric acid on alcohol, and barium acetate in the 
catalytic formation of acetone from barium carbonate and 
acetic acid. This was supported by Armstrong and HilditcFs 
proof (P. E. S., 1919, 96, A., 137 ; cf. AlaxM, J. C. S., 1921, 225; 
1936, 635) that in catalytic hydrogenation in a liquid phase 
equal amounts of the unsaturated compound are hy^ogenated 
in unit time at any stage of the process, i.e. the reaction is of 
the nil-molecular order. 

The other view, at first purely physical, was that the gas 
was adsorbed and enormously concentrated on the catalyst 
surface, and the change was a function of the rate of diffusion 
of the organic compound into this layer. It was subsequently 
found that certain gases are adsorbed to a much greater 
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extent than others, e.g. Hg, C 2 H 4 , CO m compared with 
And He, and further that the former group give a much 
greater heat of adsorption than the latter, and such adsoiplion 
was termed “ activated adsorption ’’ and dealt with uni- 
molecular layers. The heat evolved is of the order of a mild 
chemical reaction, and the forces involved are indistinguishable 
from what is termed chemical afi&nity; the formation of 
definite intermediate chemical compounds is probably rare 
in heterogeneous catalysis. High temperatures adversely affect 
a catalyst produced at lower temperatures, and in the case of 
nickel exposure to high temperatures produces a diminution 
in bulk of the catalyst and a corresponding loss of activity. 

Tai/hr (P. E. S., 1925, A., 108, 105; J. A. 0. S., 1931, 578) 
points out that hydrogenating catalysts prepared at low 
temperatures have, when examined by X-rays, a definite 
lattice structure of the crystalline material, but that probably 
local excrescences of irregular formation of atoms occur above 
the crystal surface, and these may be the seat of catalytic 
activity.* Nickel with a Kieselguhr or charcoal support can 
withstand high temperature better than the unsupported 
metal; it appears to be protected in much the same manner 
as platinum or palladium by colloidal gum arabic. 

Catalyst Poisons. — The poisoning of a catalyst may be due 
to several causes. In the case of hydrogen sulphide or acids 
some of the activated hydrogen atoms undergo chemical 
changes and become deactivated; in the case of resins, tars, 
&c., in colloidal suspension they are adsorbed and prevent 
the other interacting substances coming in contact with the 
catalyst. Similarly carbon monoxide is adsorbed in preference 
to hydrogen, and thus di m inishes the reducing power of the 
catalyst. 

Alkyl sulphides are more toxic than HgS, and the toxicity 
increases with the alkyl group up to cetyl sulphide which is 
34 times as toxic as H 2 S. 

Thiols are also toxic and dithiols less than the monothiols. 
Probably the S becomes anchored to a catalyst atom and the 
alkyl groups inhibit the approach of the reagents and lessen 
the effectiveness of the catalyst. 

The presence of small amounts of a poison sometimes has 
a beneficial effect, especially when it is desired to slow down 
the reaction in order to isolate a particular product. Thus in 
• For other views cf. EtildUtch and Hill, Chap. II. 
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the reduction of henzoyl chloride in pure benzene with tbe 
aid of colloidal palladium little or no benzaldeliyde can be 
obtained, whereas by using commercial benzene (containing 
the siilphiir compound thiophene) good yields can be obtained 
—also bv supporting the catalyst on barium sulphate {Bose- 
mimd and others, B., 1921, 425, 638, 1092, 2033, 2038). The 
presence of water is sometimes desirable, e.g. with a copper 
catalyst in the oxidation of methyl alcohol to formaldehyde, 
the dehydrogenation of ethyl alcohol to acetaldehyde and 
with a mckei catalyst in the hydrogenation of acetaldehyde 
to ethyl alcohol. 

Catalyst Stimulants. — The addition of a small amount of a 
second solid sometimes increases the activity and the stability 
of a catalyst. The addendum may be another metal; thus Ipalie^ 
(B., 1910, 3387) proved that the presence of a Kttle iron im- 
proved the catalytic activity of copper in hydrogenations; the 
two metals must be intimately mixed, e.g. the oxides precipi- 
tated together and then reduced. A very common phenome- 
non is the increased activity produced by the addition of 
an oxide to a metal. Thus 1-2 per cent of alumina or silica 
precipitated with the nickel increases the absorptive power 
and activity of the metal. Similarly nickel supported on 
activated charcoal, Kieselguhr or diatomaceous earths is more 
active than the unsupported metal, whereas on ordinary 
charcoal, fuller’s earth or pumice the activity is unaffected. 

Alkali oxides or carbonates are often beneficial, e.g. the pre- 
sence of NagCOg (as much as 25 per cent) in the nickel used 
for hydrogenating liquid phenols to cyclohexanols. 

A mixed oxide is frequently a more efficient catalyst than 
either component. Thus zinc oxide can be used for obtaining 
methanol from water gas, but ZnO + CrgOg is more efficient. 
Copper chromite (CuO + CrgOg), obtained by reducing basic 
copper chromate, is very useful in reducing higher aliphatic 
acids or esters to the corresponding alcohols {Adkins and 
Connor, J. A. C. S., 1931, 1095), as 90 per cent yields can be 
obtained. At higher temperatures saturated hydrocarbons 
are formed, either xmder pressure or at atmospheric pressure 
using a silica gel support: 

R-COaEt ^ R'CHgOH or R-CHg. 

Copper chromite can be used in most cases in place of nickel 
for hydrogenating carbon compounds ; zinc chromite on the 
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other hand hydrogenates carbonyl (C:0) compounds but not 
olefines (C:C) (ibid. 3719), thus oleic acid and hydrogen with 
Ni give stearic acid, whereas with zinc chromite they give the 
unsaturated alcohol CH 3 (CH 2 )/CH:CH(CH 2 ) 7 -CH 20 H {iUd. 

1937, 1). 

Selectivity. — In m ixtures it is found that monosubstituted 
olefines are more readily reduced than di, di than tri, and tri 
than tetra. Butadienes are also reduced more readily than 
olefines (J. C. S., 1928, 823, 2190; 1933, 687), but it is by no 
means universally true that in a mixture of two compoxmds 
the order of preferential reduction runs parallel with the rela- 
tive speeds of reduction of the pure compoimds, as in mixtures 
of allyl alcohol and A^-hexenoic acid or of pinene and cinnamic 
acid the component which is reduced more slowly when taken 
separately is preferentially reduced in the binary mixture. 
In a mixture of oleic and erucic acids both are reduced at 
practically the same rate. 

At 125®-175° and 125-200 atm. the relative rates of 
hydrogenation of the individual compounds follow the de- 
creasing order: quinoline, benzene, toluene, phenol, benzyl 
alcohol, pyridine, diphenylamine, acetanilide, aniline, whereas 
in binary mixtures it is found that amino-compounds inhibit 
the reduction of benzene or toluene, whereas the latter 
accelerate that of aniline (Adkim and Diwoky, J. A. C. S., 
1931, 1868). 

For hydrogenation of conjugated dienes cf. Chap LI, 02. 

On the whole nickel is more selective than the noble metals 
and the main addition is to the 3 : 4-position in a butadiene- 
carboxylic acid. Similar differences are met with in hardening 
oils, with platinum the reduction is usually complete, but 
with nickel the reaction is easily stopped at the formation of 
oleates from the more highly unsaturated glycerides, but at 
high pressures and lower temperatures the behaviour of nickel 
is somewhat similar to that of platmum (cf. Harper^ J. S. C. I., 
1937, 308T). 

With acetylenes there are always two distinct stages, and 
the speeds of the two stages vary considerably with the nature 
of the substituents in the original acetylenes. 

The reduction of triolein to tristearin proceeds in three 
distinct stages which proceed in diminishing i:ates so that 
large amounts of stearodiolein are formed before any appre- 
ciable amoxmts of tristearin are noticeable. With a mixture 
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of palmito-stearo-olein and distearo-olein the former is hydro 
genated almost exclusively in preference to the latter, so that 
tristearin is not formed in any quantity until all the glycerides 
containing the palniityl group have become fully reduced. 
This may be due to the fact that the palniityl group is in the 
^-position, whereas the stearyl is in the a-position, i.e. 

/St a y St W, 

^ and 01 j3 

\01 a \St a 


C. Oxidation and Dehydrogenation 

The addition of oxygen or the withdrawal of hydrogen both 
fall under the term oxidation, but the latter is more commonly 
termed dehydrogenation. Both reactions can be catalysed. 

Oxidations. — Oxidation of organic compounds with atmo- 
spheric oxygen can often be accomplished in the presence of 
a suitable catalyst. Among such oxidations of technical 
importance are the production of phthalic anhydride from 
naphthalene, anthraquinone from anthracene, maleic anhy- 
dride from benzene. The important points in these cases are: 
( 1 ) Proportions of air and carbon compound, ( 2 ) Tempera- 
ture control, particularly as the reactions are exothermic, and 
(3) Type of catalyst. The common catalyst is V 2 O 5 , and tem- 
perature 350°-400°. M 02 O 5 is not so active, and platinum too 
active, as it tends to bring about complete oxidation, e.g. 
benzene to carbonic anhydride. Vanadium pentoxide de- 
posited on a zeolite has been recommended with the addition 
of an alkali sulphate as a stabilizer. A lower temperature, 
viz. 250°-300‘^, can be used with tin vanadate as catalyst 
{Maxtedy J. S. C. I., 1928, lOlT). Other oxidations are toluene 
to benzoic acid and nitro-, bromo- and chloro-toluenes to the 
corresponding benzoic acids (yields poor). 

The greater part of formaldehyde (formalin) required in 
the chemical industry is manufactured by the catalytic oxida- 
tion of synthetic methanol using a fine metal gauze (silver, 
silver-copper alloy or usually copper) as catalyst. The length 
of gauze is restricted to '70-120 mm. in order to avoid further 
oxidation to formic acid or carbonic anhydride, with a ratio 
of oxygen to methanol of 0*315 : 1 (by vol.) and a temperature 
of 450®. The composition of the reacting vapour is controlled 
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by passing air at a constant rate tlirongh methyl alcohol heated 
to 40®-50®. Ordinarily the 40 per cent formaldehyde solution 
is obtained, but by using anhydrous methanol the product is 
a 60 per cent solution. 

Carbonic anhydride can oxi^e certain primary alcohols 
to aldehydes and acids in the presence of UgOg, MoOg and 
pumice, Sn(V 03)2 or MoOg + VgOg at temperatures of 400°- 
450°. The relative yields of aldehyde and acid vary with the 
catalyst. Using isoamyl alcohol and UgOg the relative pro- 
portions of aldehyde and acid are 72*9 and 12*3 per cent, but 
with MoOg + VgOg Eud pumice 40*8 and 37*9 per cent. 
Benzyl alcohol gives 54 per cent aldehyde and 32*5 per cent 
acid with MoOg at 400°. The reaction is represented as follows: 

R-CHg-OH + COa R-CHO + HCOgH; 

H-CO^H CO + H^O; 

R-CHO + H,0 - R-CH(OH). : ico,H. 

+ COa 

Dehydrogenation. — The dehydrogenation of primary alco- 
hols into aldehydes and hydrogen takes place when the vapour 
is passed through a tube containing iron, zinc, brass, zinc 
oxide, ferric oxide, or stannic oxide. The method usually 
adopted is to use metallic copper obtained by reducing the 
granular fused oxide and a temperature of 300°. As the re- 
action is endothermic the vapour of the alcohol is raised to 
about 300° before entering the reducing chamber. The alde- 
hyde or ketone and unoxidized alcohol are separated by pass- 
ing through fractionating columns. The gaseous products are 
hydrogen with 1 to 2 per cent of carbon mon- and di-oxide. 
With ethyl alcohol and copper at 300° practically no side 
reactions occur, but only 25 per cent of the alcohol used is 
dehydrogenated, but the 75 per cent recovered can be passed 
over the catalyst again and ultimately a 90-92 per cent yield 
of alcohol obtained. When nickel is used the side reactions, 
accompanied by formation of oxides of carbon, are more 
marked. 

Iso-butyl alcohol (methyl-ethyl-carbinol) gives methyl ethyl 
ketone and w-butyl alcohol gives n-butaldehyde. Cyclohexanol 
yields cyclohexanone, borneol yields camphor, and ketonic 
alcohols yield diketones (Bull. Soc., 1908, [lY], 3, 119). 

The reactions: Primary alcohol ^ aldehyde + Hg, secon- 
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dary alcohol ^ ketone + are reversible in the presence of 
the catalvst, and the yield of aldehyde and ketone wiU vary 
with (a) 'temperature, (6) pressure, and (c) catalyst. When 
Ilcohols are heated with hydrogen under pressure, and m con- 
tact ^Ith zinc or iron, the final products co^ist mainly o 
hvdrocarbons if the temperature is fairly high. e g. isoamyl 
alcohol yields considerable arnounts of propane and methane. 
The formation of these latter is probably due to the following 
series of reactions! 


(CHA.CH-CH,-CH.-OH 
(CH,)*CH-CH,-CHO 
(CHjjjCH-CH, + H, 


{CH,),CH-CHj-CHO + H., 
(CH,),CH-CH3 + CO. 
CHj-CHs-CH, + CH*. 


The process of dehydrogenation * has been util^ed m the 
elucidation of the structure of complex nato^l products, 
more especially in the sesquiterpene, sterol and bile acid com- 
pounds (cf. Chap. LXII, A. and B.). The dehydrogenating are 
dually brought about in the presence of sulphur (Ctine 1874), 
selenium {Diels, 1927), or metab such as platmum paUadium 
or mckd {Zelinsky, 1911), particularly the two fomer and 
usually on an inert earner such as charcoal or asbestos. 

The reactions with sulphur and selem^ are ^ar and 
the hydrogen eliminated b removed as HaS or H^be ihe 
reactions are not catalytic and the amount taken is that the(> 
retically required; thus for the dehydrogenation of a sesqui- 
terpene it is given by the equation 

CxsHy -t 3 S -> CisHi* -I- 3H3S. 

and as a rule a solvent is not used. With the metals the re- 
action b catalytic and hydrogen b evolved as such or can 
be used up in hydrogenating part of the material. The tem- 
perature used in the case of sulphur is 180°-250°, with selenium 
280°-350°, and noble metals 300°. In many cases selemum 
gives better yields than sulphur and can be used m cases 
where sulphur gives negative^ resets. 

The uses of dehydrogenation in the study of structure is 
based on the generalbation that during dehydrogenation the 
ring skeleton remains intact, and hence the nature of the 
aromatic product formed gives the structure of the 
present in the original compound. The correctness of this 
generalbation has been proved by the dehydrogenation of 
• For summary cf, Linstead^ Rep., 1936, 294, 
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partially or completely reduced aromatic compounds. Tims 
tetralin and sulpiiur gives a 70 per cent jdeld of naphthalene; 
Umonene yields ;p-cymene (15 per cent), and terpinene, where 
both double links are cyclic, gives 50 per cent of ^-cymene. 

With both sulphur and selenium fully reduced rings resist 
hydrogenation; thus 1- (l'“naphthyl)-{J 2 ^dohexene is readily 
dehydrogenated to phenylnaphthalene, whereas the corre- 
sponding l-naphthyl-C 2 /cZohexane is not (J, C. S., 1936, 1431). 
Similarly alkyl substituted decalins are not dehydrogenated 
at 320°~330°, whereas the corresponding octalins readily yield 
alkylnaphthalenes. Trans-decalin can, however, be dehydro- 
genated at a temperature of 370°-390'^ with selenium. Similar 
resistance is met with in the case of cholestane (Chap. LXII, A.) 
and perhydrophenanthrene, but a bicyclic system with one 
aromatic and one completely reduced ring is often hydrogen- 
ated, e.g. 2-cyclohexylnaphthalene. 

When platinum or palladium is used a completely reduced 
ring compound can be dehydrogenated, e.g. c^/cfohexane 
derivatives give the corresponding benxene compounds, 
decalin gives naphthalene and hexahydrofluorene gives 
fluorene. On the other hand cyclo-^QntdJie or -pentene com- 
pounds resist dehydrogenation with these metals. Under 
similar conditions a partially reduced benzene derivative 
yields a mixture of the true aromatic compound and of the 
fully reduced compound; thus cycZohexene and c«^cZohexadienes 
yield mixtures of benzene and c^cZohexane, and cyclic ter- 
penes behave in the same manner {Zelinsky and others, B., 
1924, 1066, 2055; 1925, 185, 864; 1933, 1420). 

Ring substituents, e.g. alkyl — except complex chains — 
methoxy and even COgEt often remain intact during dehydro- 
genation, so that the process is not only of value for deter- 
mining the ring skeleton of the compound but also for the 
positions of certain substituents, e.g. most sesquiterpenes yield 
cadalene (1 : 7-dimethyl-4-i5opropyl naphthalene) or eudalene 
(6-methyl-4-zsopropyl naphthalene), thus fixing the positions 
of the substituents in the original hydrocarbons (Chap. 
LYH, E.). 

Even carboxylic groups can be retained in hydro-naphtha- 
lenes and phenanthrenes by working under reduced pressure; 
an exception is l-methyltetralin-4-carboxylic acid, where 
COg is eliminated and 1-methyl-naphthalene is formed (0. E., 
1934, 199 , 1131). 
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Durino dehTdrof-ouation a methyl group may be eliminated, 
when .^Sphur is used, as methyl sulphidm The simplest 
example is met with in ionene (I), which yields 1 : b-dimetliyl 
naphSalene (ef. Linstead and others, J O. S. 1937, llld; 
1910, 1127). The methyl group eliminated is one of the tpater- 


Me, 



nary ones, i.e. one in the group C-CMeaC. Similar com- 
pounds e.g. 1 : 2 -dimethylc^cZohexane are difficult or impossible 
to dehydrogenate when metal catalysts are used (cf. also demo 
and Didk^on, J. C. S., 1937, 255). On the other hand all 
three methods tend to eliminate quaternary methyl groups 
when they are in an angular position, i.e. attached to a carbon 
atom common to two rings. This elimination was observ^ 
by RuzicU in the case of the sesquiterpene, selmene, and the 
corresponding alcohol eudesmol. This is a reaction of great 
interest, and when it is observed that a natural product Iosm 
a methyl group during dehydrogenation the conclusion is 
usuaUy drawn that the methyl group occupies an angular 
position (cf. Abietic Acid, Chap. XXXII, B3, and Sterols, 

Chap. LXII, A.). . j j ■ 

Similarly an angular -COgEt group is removed dunng 

dehydrogenation. , , • j i. j 

Certain so-called abnormal reactions occur durmg dehydro- 
genation, but usually at higher temperatures than those 
stated on p. 758. It follows that a structoal formula for a 
complex compound based on dehydrogenation carried out at 
temperatures of 370°— 100° must be accepted with caution. 

At these higher temperatures the following reactions have 

been noted: r • 4 . j 

(1) A ring methoxy group may be completely eln^ated, 

(2) Alkyl groups may wander during dehydrogenation, e.g. 
from the 4- to the 1-position in the naphthalene ring, but never 
from the 1- to 2-position in naphthalene or from 3- to 4-position 
in plieiiaatlireiie deriyatives (Helv., 1936, 386). Several 
suspected cases of migration have been shown to be cases of 
wandering during the synthesis of the compound and not 
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during its dehydrogenation. A migration of a methyl group 
can occur when a neighbouring substituent, e.g. hydroxyl, is 
eliminated, the methyl taking the place of the eliminated 
group. A wandering of an angular methyl group also occurs 
during dehydrogenation in the sterol group (Chap. LXII, A.), 
the Me talong the place of a complex carbon chain X which 
is eliminated. 



(3) Unsaturated side chains, e.g. allyl, may he hydrogenated 
even at the lower temperatures (Cooh and others, J. C. S., 

1935, 767, 1633), and even cyclic double links can be reduced; 
thus 1-naphthyl-cycfo-hexene yields a mixture of phenyl- and 
c^clo-hexyl-naphthalenes. With certain compounds only partial 
dehydrogenation occurs, e.g. dodecahydrochrysene. 

(4) Change in ring structure, 

(а) Ring enlargeinent from 5 to 6 carbon rings, a- and 
methylhydrindenes with selenium at 450® yield naphthaleue: 

/CH(CH3K /0H:CH 

C«hZ >ch, c«h,<( I 

and hydrindenes with larger alkyl groups yield naphthalene 
and not alkyl-naphthalenes. 

Also sterols and bile acids at high temperature yield 
chrysene, although at lower temperatures the product is 
Bids^ hydrocarbon, C^gHig, containing a c^/cZo-pentene ring 
in place of one of the 6 C rings of chrysene. Similar changes 
occur when metals are used (cf. Sterols). 

(б) Decrease in size of ring. When c^c^o-heptane and cgckh 
octane are heated with selenium at 440® the products are 
respectively toluene and p-xylene. 

(c) Formation of new ring, 1 : 2-Diethylc^cfohexen6 and 
selenium at 420® yield naphthalene, and somewhat analogous 
is the formation of phenanthrene by heating di-o-tolyl with 
sulphur at 250®, or dibenzyl with platinized carbon (J. S. C. I., 

1936, 347T) 

Small yields of aromatic hydrocarbons axe formed by the 
dehydrogenation of various aliphatic hydrocarbons with 
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platinized cliarcoal at 300®~310°, e.g. di-mbntyl yields 
p-xy!ene and cli-i^oamyi yields m-cymeue (B., 1936, 1862). 

{d} Complex ring changes. The spiro compound I when 
heated with seieniuni at 280°~320"' yields naphthalene, and 
l-£!yrfo-pentyl’hydrindene by sulphur dehydrogenation yields 
phenanthrene {Robinsony J. 0. S., 1936, 80). 


I 



With the bicyclic terpenes and metals the tri or tetra ring 
is ruptured, and the product in the case of carane II and 
pinane III is the aromatic hydrocarbon p-cymene. With 
thujane IV the tri ring is ruptured and the product is an iso- 
meric stable pentene V which does not undergo dehydro- 
genation. 


Me Me Me 



Pr'' 


V 



Oxygenated Compounds. — ^If the ring contains a carbonyl 
group the oxygen is often eliminated, but occasionally yiel^ 
a phenol, e.g. 7-methyl-l-tetralone yields T-methyl-l-naphthol. 
As already stated, methoxy groups frequently remain intact. 

Acid anhydrides, e.g. naphthalene-2 : 3-dicarboxylic anhy- 
dride with selenium and a hydrogen donor {p-cydohexyh 
phenol) yields 2 : 3-dimethyl-naphthalene, whereas the iso- 
meric 1 : 8-anhydride yields 1-methylnaphthalene, the second 
CO group being eliminated. 

The differences observed between dehydrogenation with 
sulphur and selenium (chemical) on the one hand and de- 
hydrogenation with the aid of metal (catalytic) may be due 
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to the addition of S or Se to an unsaturated centre followed 
by the elimination of HgS or HgSe in the chemical process 
and to the activation of hydrogen by the metal, followed by 
the elimination of this hydrogen as such, or its addition to an 
unsaturated centre (not an aromatic centre) in the same or 
even in a neighbouring molecule. 


D. Dehydration 

The dehydration of an alcohol to an ether or to an olefine 
can be effected catalytically by using a suitable oxide cata- 
lyst, e.g. AlgOg. 

I HaCHa-CHa-OH (CHa-CH^j^O + H^O. (400^) 
n (CHa-CH^lgO 2CHa:CH, + H^O. (530°) 

The formation of ether or olefine depends upon the nature 
of the alcohol, on the temperature and on the catalyst. On 
the whole tertiary alcohols lose water most readily, a lower 
temperature favours ether formation, as also does increased 
pressure. The activity of a given oxide catalyst varies with 
its mode of formation and its activity is always diminished 
by strongly heating. Of the various oxides examined the 
most efficient appear to be thoria and alumina. 

Aluminium phosphate, AIPO 4 , is also used. 

With n-butyl alcohol the product is a mixture of a-butylene, 
CHa-GHg'CHiCHg, 73 per cent, and isobutylene, (CH 3 ) 2 C:CH 2 , 
27 per cent at 32°, but with isobutyl alcohol at 310° the 
proportions are 31*5 of a and 68-5 of iso {Senderens, Bull. Soc., 
1907, [lY], 1 , 692). 

Dehydration does not occur in the absence of the catalyst, 
even when higher temperatures are used. Eeaction I is re- 
versible, as ether and water, under similar conditions, yields 
a certain amount of alcohol. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons can also be obtained by the action 
of aluminium oxide on cyclic alcohols; thus menthol (Chap. 
LVII, B 2 ) jdelds menthene. The same catalyst at 200°--300° 
is able to transform ethylene oxide and its homologues into 
the isomeric aldehydes; 

in/ ’ 
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A similar change occurs in the absence of the catalyst, but 
at a higher temperature, viz. 5l.K}®-G00^. 

Nmneruus other substances, e.g. pumice, animal charcoal, 
sand, red phosphorus, and aluminium phosphate, can de- 
compose alcohols into oleiines and water, but oxide of alu- 
minium appears to be the best (SenderenSy C. E., 1907, 144, 
381, 1109). BoiiveauU has designed a special apparatus for the 
preparation of olefines by this method. 

The action of silica as a catalytic agent is extremely char- 
acteristic. Pure precipitated silica, moderately calcined, decom- 
poses ethyl alcohol at 280°, yielding pure ethylene. After it 
has been more strongly calcined, it induces decomposition only 
at a higher temperature, and then yields ethylene and water 
together with hydrogen and aldehyde. Pulverized quartz can 
yield as much as 50 per cent of the theoretical amount of 
hydrogen and 50 per cent of ethylene. Similarly, alumina 
which has been strongly calcined decomposes part of the 
alcohol into hydrogen and aldehyde. Experiments made with 
gypsum (OaSO^, 2H2O) dehydrated below 400° and with an- 
hydrite (CaSO^) indicate that the catalytic dehydration of 
alcohols is ejected by substances which are capable of forming 
temporary hydrates. Thoroughly calcined gypsum or natural 
anhydrite decomposes alcohol at high temperatures only, and 
then yields mainly hydrogen and acetaldehyde; on the other 
hand, gypsum which has been dehydrated at a moderate 
temperature is capable of combining with water, and decom- 
poses alcohol at about 400°, yielding ethylene {SendermSy 
Annales, 1912, 25, 449). 

Sabatier and Maihle (Annales, 1910 [viii], 20, 289) have 
studied the action of the following metallic oxides on primary 
alcohols, e.g- ethanol: ThOo, AhO^, W9O5, Cr^Oa, SiOg, 
TiOg, BeO, ZrOa, UO2, V203,‘'Zn0, SInO, CdO, 

MngO^, MgO. The first four act almost entirely as dehy- 
drating agents, and at 340°-~350° give 90-100 per cent yields 
of olefine and little or no hydrogen (cf. Baskerville, J. A. C. S., 
1913, 93). On the other hand, the la^t five oxides bring 
about dehydrogenation, and give practically 100 per cent of 
hydrogen and no olefine. BeO and Zr02 give approximately 
equal volumes of hydrogen and olefine, i.e. they are mixed 
catalysers, as are practically all the intermediate oxides. For 
summary of actions in case of ethyl alcohol cf. Morris, Chem, 
Eev., 1932, 465. 
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The mechanism of catalytic dehydration does not consist 
in the formation of unstable hydrates of the catalyst as at 
first supposed, but in the formation of alkyl salts, e.g. ethyl 
thorate or ethyl aluininate formed by the union of the alcohol 
with the acidic oxide used as a catalyst: 

ThOa + 2EtOH - . TliO(OEt)j + 

TliO(OEt)2 . . 2G2H4 + T}iO(OH)j 
TIiO(OH)2 . . ThOa + H2O* 

The reaction can be utilized for obtaining iso- from n-butyl 
alcohol The latter dehydrogenated yields A^-butylene, and 
this with- sulphuric acid and subsequent hydrolysis gives the 
iso-alcohol, methylethylcarbinol. 

Ether can readily be prepared from absolute ethyl alcohol 
by passing over carefully dehydrated alum at about 200° 
and carefully fractionating the product. Higher ethers, e.g. 
n-butyl, are formed by passing the alcohol vapour over alu- 
minium or chromium sulphate at temperatures below 300° 
and pressures up to 100 atmospheres. 

Mixed and true aromatic oxides or ethers can be readily 
prepared by using Th02 (C. K., 1914, 158, 608). For catalytic 
formation of hydrocarbons cf. Senderens and Murat, Annales, 
1915 [ix], 4, 253. 


E. Esterification 

Sabatier and Maihle (C. R., 1911, 152, 494) have shown that 
TiO^ is a good catalyst for the conversion of acids and alcohols 
into esters. The method is to allow a mixture of molecular 
proportions of the vapour of the two compounds to pass over 
a column of the dioxide kept at 290°-~3(X)°. The yield of ester 
is about 70 per cent, and the process is extremely rapid. A 
similar method may be used for hydrolysing esters, e.g. allow- 
ing a mixture of the ester vapour with an excess of steam to 
pass over the dioxide at 280°-300°. Similar results are ob- 
tained with thorium oxide, provided aromatic acids are used, 
and glucinum oxide behaves similarly. 
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F. Amines, Nitriles, Thiols and Ketones 

Formation of Amines, Nitriles, TMols. — ^Amines are formed 
when a mixture of an alcohol and ammonia is passed over 
thorium dioxide at 350^-370*^ (C. E., 1909, 148, 898; Bull. 
Soc., 1914 [iv], 16, 327), a good yield of cyclohexylamine is 
obtained from the alcohol and ammonia over nickel at 150^ 
and the secondary amine almost exclusively at 190® (C. R., 
1929, 189, 927) ; thiols (mercaptans) are formed when a mixture 
of alcohol and hydrogen sulphide is passed over the dioxide 
at 300®--360® (C. E., 1910, 150, 1217, 1569). The yields are 
especially good with primary alcohols, and even phenol 
gives a 17 per cent yield of thiophenol at 430®~480®; and 
metalKc sulphides, especially CdS, at 320°-330®, decompose 
thiols into alkyl sulphides and hydrogen sulphide. Nitriles 
are formed when aliphatic acids and ammonia are passed over 
AlgOg or ThOg at 500® {Ep'ps and Reid, J. A. C. S., 1916, 
2128). They are also formed when secondary and tertiary 
aliphatic amines are passed over nickel at 350®-380® {Maihle, 
C. E., 1917, 165, 557; 1918, 166, 996), hydrogen and urn 
saturated hydrocarbons being formed at the same time, or 
when esters and ammonia or aldehydes and ammonia are 
passed over ThOg at 420®-440® {ibid. 1918, 166, 121, 215). 

Ketones. — Ketones can be prepared by the action of acid 
anhydrides or acids on thorium dioxide at 400°: 

2B*COaH R-CO-R + CO^ 4- HgO. 

Simple and mixed aliphatic ketones and mixed aromatic ali- 
phatic ketones have been prepared, the mixed ketones by 
using mixtures of two acids. Axomatic acids containing the 
carboxylic group attached to the benzene nucleus do not 
react unless mixed with an aliphatic acid, but acids of the 
type of phenylacetic do. The reaction probably consists in the 
formation of a salt and its subsequent decomposition into 
ketone, carbon dioxide and water (Senderens, Annales, 1913, 
28, 243; Pickard and Kenyon, J. C. S., 1913, 1923). Calcium or 
barium carbonate at 450®-5(X)° can also be used in the case 
of acetic acid {Squibb, J. A. C. S., 1895, 187). When mixed acid 
vapours are passed over ^6203 at 470®-480®, ketones are formed, 
more particrdarly from acids of the type of phenylacetic and 
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cinnainic acids (Maihh, Bull. Soc., 1914, 15, 324). Manganous 
oxide, MnO, also gives good results, e.g. 70 per cent yields. By 
this process adipic acid gives cyciopentanone (G. E., 1914, 
158, 830, 985). This oxide is of use for the preparation of 
acetone, as even dilute (20 per cent) solutions of acetic acid 
passed over MnO at 350° give theoretical yields of acetone 
{Sidgmck and Lambert, 1915). 

A mixture of an acid with an excess of formic acid passed 
over Ti 02 at 250°-300° yields the aldehyde, with the exception 
of acids of the benzoic type, and even better results are ob- 
tained with MnO (Sabatier and Maihle, C. E., 1912, 154, 
661; 1914, 158, 985). 

Formic acid behaves somewhat diSerently from the other 
fatty acids (Sabatier a.B.d Maihle, C. E., 1911, 152, 1212). Finely- 
divided Pd, Pt, Ni, Cu, Cd, and ZnO or SnO decompose it -into 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen. TiOg and WgO^ yield water, and 
carbon monoxide, and Si 02 , Zr 02 , AI 2 O 3 , &c., give both re- 
actions. 

A study of the synthetical value of acetylene in the presence 
of finely-divided metallic oxides has been made by TscUtschi- 
babin (J. russ., 1915, 47, 703). Acetylene and ammonia over 
heated AI 2 O 3 , Fe 203 , or CrgOg at 300° yield pyridine bases, 
mainly a- and y-picolines (p. 686 ) and 2-methyl-3-ethylpyridine, 
together with pyrrole and piperidine bases. Acetylene and 
hydrogen sulphide over AJgOg give thiophene, and the method 
is recommended as a commercial one. Similarly acetylene and 
water over AlgOg at 400°^25° yield furane. 


G. Other Catalysts 

Iodine. — The use of small amounts of iodine as a catalyst in 
the chlorination of acetic acid or the bromination of benzene 
(Chap. XIX, B.) has long been recognized. Kncmemgel ( J. pr., 
1914, 89, 1) finds that small amounts of iodine accelerate many 
reactions and lead to the formation of purer products. This is 
especially noticeable in (a) the formation of thiodiarylamines 
from sulphur and diarylamine, the presence of 0*05 to 0*2 
per cent of iodine producing a marked effect ; (b) the condensa- 
tion of aromatic amines with naphthols or naphthylamiues ; 
(c) the alkylation of primary aromatic amines, especially 
aniline and a-naphthylamine, by the direct action of alcohols; 
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(i) the condensation of ari.>nuitic alcohols with ketones. Minute 
quantities of iodine are of value in obtaining unsaturated 
compounds by heating hydroxy eonipoiiiids, e.g. unsaturated 
hydrocarbons from alcohols, particniarly tertiary and some 
secondary, unsaturated ketum- fr-m alcohols, and 

misaturated aldehydes from aldols. The reagent is also of 
value in condensing glycols to polygiycols (Eibhert^ J. A. C. S., 
1915, 1748), or in reactions involving elimination of hydro- 
gen chloride {Desai, J. 1. 1. S., 1924, 235). 

Aluminium chloride — In the FricdehC rafts reaction (pp. 
405, 495) for the synthesis of aromatic hydrocarbons, ketones 
and di- and triphenyl-methane derivatives, aluminium chloride 
or an analogous metallic chloride is used as the condensing or 
catal}i:ic agent. The amount of metallic chloride required 
varies considerably with the constitution of the reacting acid 
chloride and hydrocarbon. In some cases traces are sufficient, 
in others a molecular proportion or more is essential, in order 
to obtain good yields, e.g. in the preparation of ketones, and 
it is possible that the ketone as formed combines with the AICI3, 
thus removing it from the sphere of action. Aluminium chloride 
and analogous chlorides form well-defined additive compounds, 
not only with acyl chlorides but also with numerous other 
organic compounds, including hydrocarbons, e.g. SCeHg, AICI3 
and ketones, Ket, AICI3 {Menschutkin, Al3s., 1909, i, 787; 
1911, i, 273, 532; 1912, i, 100; ii, 922; Perner, B., 1900, 815; 
Stede^ J. C. S., 1903, 1470), and it is possible that the additive 
compounds are the reactive reagents (Boeseken, Abs., 1910, i, 
152; 1911, i, 173), but often the reactive acyl or alkyl halogen 
compounds are not those which readily yield additive com- 
pounds with metallic chlorides, and the effect of the latter 
appears to be to produce a loosening of the halogen in the 
organic compound (Rec. trav., 1913, 1). Dougherty (J. A. C. S., 
1929, 576) finds that aluminium chloride with a mixture of two 
halogen compounds induces partial exchange of halogens. 
Thus AICI3 with MeCl + EtBr gives a mixture of the four com- 
pounds, MeCl, MeBr, EtCl and EtBr, also CgH^GIBr gives a 
mixture of C2H4CI2, CgH^Bra and CgH^CIBr. 

The activity of AICI3 is diminished by the presence of ad- 
sorbed hydrogen chloride, which is very difficult to remove, 
but enhanced by the addition of ferric chloride, although this 
alone is less active than the aluminium compound (cf. Can. 

* Aluminium Chloride in Org, Chem,, C. A. Thoms, New York, 1941. 
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J. Res., 1929, 400; 1930, 31; J. A. C. S., 1930, 4365; 1932, 
290; 1935, 2584). 

The alaminitim chloride catalytic process is used indus- 
trially in the folio wing cases: (1) Manudacture of toluene from 
benzene and methyl chloride. (2) Production of compounds 
of the type of o-benzoyibenzoic acid (Chap. XXYIII) from 
aromatic hydrocarbons, benzene, naphthalene, and their sub- 
stituted derivatives. These acids are of importance as they 
readily undergo ring closure by loss of water, yielding anthra- 
quinone and other more complex quinones. (3) By using 
carbonyl chloride and tertiary amines ketones of value in the 
dye industry can be prepared: 

2CsH,^NMe^ + COCl, • ■ Me^N-CeH^-CO-CeH^-NMe, + 2HC, 

Michler’s ketone 

and this in its turn with another molecule of amine yields 
crystal violet (a triphenylmethane dye. Chap. XXX, A2), 

Phenols and arylamines react with COg in the presence of 
AlClg, FeClg, or ZnClg at 100°~200° and 40-150 atmospheres 
pressure; thus salicylic acid and COg yield 4 :.4'-dihydroxy 
benzophenone at 105°-110° and 70 atmospheres, or diphenyl 
ether at 200° and 120 atmospheres. 

Dimethylaniline gives p-dunethylamino-benzoic acid (Mor- 
gan and Fratt, C, and I., 1931, 104). 

Olefines can be used in place of alkyl chlorides in the 
Fiiedel-Grafis synthesis (J. A. C. S., 1927, 3142, 3150, 3157). 
The reaction proceeds very readily, and it is difficult to regulate 
the reaction so as to obtain a given product; as a rule the pro- 
duct is a mixture of mono-, di-, and much tri-ethylbenzene: 

For use of AlClg mixed with CuCl for synthesis of aromatic 
aldehydes see Gattermann Reaction, p. 492. 

The dynamics of the reaction have been investigated. In 
the benzoylation of anisole in the presence of SnCl 4 or AlClg 
the velocity is proportional to the concentration of the catalyst 
(Zeit. phys., 1904, 48, 424). 

By a study of the reaction between p-bromobenzene-sul- 
phonyl chloride amd benzene in the presence of AlCl^, OUmer 
(Rec. trav., 1914, 91) draws the following conclusions: 
(1) The acyl chloride reacts solely in the form of the additive 
compound with AlClg. (2) One molecule of AlClg cannot 
transform more than one molecule of the acyl chloride. (3) 
The reaction is unimolecular with respect to the additive com- 

( B 4S0 ) 26 
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pound. (4) In the absence of excess of AlCl^ the velocity 
constant is proportional to the concentration of the AlCl* 
when k is calculated for the compound C 6 H 4 Br-S 02 Cl, AICI 3 ! 
(5) The velocity is greatly increased by an excess'^ of AlCI^, 
These facts point to the conclusion that the acyl chloride is 
activated proportionally to the concentration of the combined 
AICI 3 (cf. Ruhidge and Qua, J. A. C. S., 1914, 732). 

In certain cases the acyl chloride may form an additive 
compound with the hydrocarbon, e.g. hexene yields 2-chIoro- 
cyclohexyl methyl ketone and this by loss of HCl gives tetra- 
hydroacetophenone {Wielaiid and Bettag, B., 1922, 2246). 

When antimony chloride is used an additive compound with 
the hydrocarbon is first formed, e.g. 2 Sb€l 3 , GgH^R, which then 
reacts with the acyl chloride, e.g. benzoyl chloride, yielding an 
additive compound of the ketone and antimony chloride, which 
decomposes into its constituents at the temperature of the 
experiment; and the liberated SbCig can then react with fresh 
quantities of hydrocarbon (Menschutkin, Abs., 1914, i, 188, 673). 

Aluminium chloride in the presence of a trace of hydrogen 
chloride can cause the fission of a paraffin hydrocarbon: 

R-R' + HOI ->■ RCl + R'H. 


As a rule either MeCl or BtCl is split oS from the complex 
hydrocarbon, so that with either n- or ^5o-pentanes and ben- 
zene the following reactions occur: 


+ O.H,^ 


CA-CsHs + CsHs 

CH,-CA + 


CA-CeH, + CeHi, 

ra-Ootane + CjIIjC and other products. 

^C3H,-CeH5 + C3H.3 


2:2: 3-Trimethyl pentane, CH 3 *CMe 2 -CHMe-CH 2 -CH 3 , and 
benzene give CHg-CMes'CsHg + C 4 H 10 (J. Org., 1938, 137). 

Phosphoric acid is used as a catalyst in the dehydration of 
alcohol to ethylene. Acetic acid (45 per cent yield) can be 
synthesized from methanol vapour and carbon monoxide in 
the presence of phosphoric acid and calcium phosphate 
{Hardy, J. C* S., 1934, 1335). 

Complex Reactions. — ^By using a mixed catalyst it is pos- 
sible to bring about several distinct reactions in one process 
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One of tliese is the direct formation of acetone from acetylene: 

CA + H,0 CHyCH: 0 -> CHg-COa-C.Hs ->■ CH^-CO^H + OAOH 
and SCHa-CO^H (CH3)2CO -f COg + HaO. 

The best catalyst is a mixture of reduced ferric oxide or 
metallic iron mixed with a little potassium carbonate or lime 
at a temperature of 450°. The yield is about 80 per cent, and 
the method is used commercially for producing acetone. If 
alcohol is used as starting material, the gaseous mixture con- 
tains 80 per cent of hydrogen and 20 per cent of COg. 


L. STEEEOCHEMISTRY* 

A. Carbon 

In preceding chapters (cf. pp. 179, 245, 286) attention has 
been drawn to the fact that compounds containing a carbon 
atom attached to four different radicals exist in two opti- 
cally active isomeric forms and that the isomerism can be 
attributed to the spatial arrangements of the atoms within 
the molecule. All natural optically active compounds and all 
common ones prepared in the laboratory, e.g. valeric, lactic, and 
malic acids, active amyl alcohol, &c., contain two or more 
carbon atoms. Pope and Bead (J. C. S., 1914, 811) succeeded 
in resolving a compound with only one carbon atom (chloroio- 
domethanesulphonic acid, CHClI-SOgH) by fractional pre- 
cipitation with brucine, and in a similar manner the chloro- 
bromo acid (J. 0. S-, 1925, 1572). 

Resolution of Racemic Compoxmds. — Of the three methods 
introduced by Pasteur {Chap. X, D.) the formation of salts and 
the fractional crystallization has proved to be the most valu- 
able for the resolution of synthetic racemic compounds, and 
Pope has introduced improvements on the original method. 
These comprise: 

1. The use of a non-ionizing solvent in order to diminish 
the risks of racemization. 

* “ Stereochemie K. Freundenberg^ Leipzig, 1935. ** Stereochemie 

G. Goldschmidt, 1933. ** Some Aspects of Stereochemistry*’, Mills, C. and 

t, 1932, 750. 
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2. The use of strong monobasic acids like camphor-su! phonic 
or bromocamphorsulphonic acid (cf. Camphor, Chap. LVII, €2). 
The salts of such acids are less liable to hydrolysis and usuall? 
crystallize remarkably well. They are monobasic and hence 
give rise to only one type of stable salt, whereas acids such as 
tartaric used by Pasteur can give both normal and acid salts, 

3. The use of only half of the theoretical amount of acid 
required to combine with the base to be resolved, together 
with sufficient mineral acid (usually hydrochloric) to combine 
with the other moiety of the base. With a i-sulphonio acid 
the possible compounds are: 

(a) <2-base + «i-sxilphoinc acid. 

(b) l-base + cZ-snlpbonic acid. 

(c) (i'base + hydrochloric acid. 

(d) ^-baae + hydrochloric acid. 

On cooling or evaporating the least soluble of these salts, 
either a or b, separates, and this destroys the equilibrium and 
ultimately all the sulphonic acid separates as, say, salt (a), 
leaving in the mother liquor the Z-base as its soluble hydro- 
chloride. The separation is easy and practically complete, 
and does not entail the numerous recrystallizations required 
by the older method. 

In addition to the bases used by Pasteur, viz. the natural 
alkaloids, the following have been utilized: menthylamiae, 
bornylamine and hydroxy-hydrindamine. 

The fact that a particular racemic acid can be resolved 
by a particular d-base does not mean that the racemic form 
of the same base can be readily resolved by the d or I forms 
of the particular acid, e.g. if the dBcZA and dBZA are readily 
separated it does not follow that cZBdA and ZBdA can also be 
readily separated. 

Modifications of this method are the esterification of a 
racemic acid with an optically active alcohol (Chap. X, D.) or of 
a racemic alcohol by an active acid; or the resolution of r-alde- 
hydes by use of an active phenylhydxazme, e.g. d-amylphenyl- 
hydjazine and hydrolysis of the resulting active hydrazone. 
For separation of dl bases (primary and secondary amines) 
an optically active aldehyde can be used. 

A different method was used by Pickard and Kenyon 
(J. C. S., 1912, 620), who combined the z-alcohol, ROH, with 
the anhydride of a dibasic acid to form an acid ester, e.g. the 
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hydrogen plithalate, R 0 -C 0 *CgH 4 -C 0 * 0 H, wMch as a mono- 
basic acid forms two salts with an optically active base (an 
alkaloid). These can be fractionally crystallized and from 
each an optically active acid ester obtained, and on hydrolysis 
the two active alcohols. 

The biochemical method has the great disadvantage that 
only one of the active compounds can be isolated, the other 
is destroyed by the organism, and as its action on the d and I 
forms is only relative it always follows that in order to obtain 
a relatively pure d-compound not only all the Z-componnd 
but some of the cZ-isomer is destroyed, and hence the loss is 
much greater than the theoretical 60 per cent. Dilute solutions 
have to be used, and hence large volumes of liquid are neces- 
sary to obtain appreciable amounts of active product, and as 
other enzymes are usually present a mixture of products diffi- 
cult to separate is often formed. 

An interesting case of spontaneous separation of the two 
stereo-isomers is described by Neuberg (Bioohemia, 1937, 383) 
in the case of the potassium hexoates obtained by bacterial 
putrefaction. When kept for thirty years separation into 
crystals of d and I forms occurs. 

An extremely interesting conversion of a d-compound into 
its Z-isomeride without disturbing the attachment of the four 
atoms directly united to the asymmetric carbon atom has 
been accomplished by E. Fischer and Brauns (Abs., IQM, i, 942) 
in the case of isopropylmalonamic acid. The changes are 
represented by the following scheme, where Pr represents the 
isopropyl group: 


X O-NHj 
O-OH 


Hv 

Pi/NCO-OMe 
Hv yCO-OH 

Pr^NlO-OMe 


H. yCO-OH 
Pr/XJO-NHa. 


The change, -CO-NHg *-> CO-OH, was effected by means of 
nitrous acid, and -CO-OMe -5- •CO*]!i7H2 by means of the 
hydrazidic acid, COgH-GHPr-CO-NH-NHg, which gave the 
azoimide, COaH-CHPr-GONg, with nitrous acid, and this 
with ammonia the amide. The positions of the original 
•CO-NH 2 and -CO-OH groups were thus interchanged, and 
resulted in an optical inversion. 
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It has been pointed out already (p. 1S2) that in a series of 
derivatives of an active compound, C a, b, c, x, the optical 
activity persists * so long as x does not become identical with 
either a, b, or c. Fischer and Flaitm (Abs., 1909, i, 628) have 
examined the case of propylisopropylacetic acid in which two 
of the groups have the same weight, and are similar but not 
identical. They find that the synthetic acid is readily resolved 
by means of brucine, and the d-acid has [aj^ = + 114^. 
Propylisopropyloyanoacetic acid also exists in two active 
forms. 

Symmetry and Optical Activity. — In the simple cases 
already discussed, viz. valeric, lactic, and tartaric acids, the 
enantiomorphous or nonsuperposable forms, which are the 
optically active forms, have been characterized by the absence 
of a plane of symmetry, and the internally compensated forms, 
e.g. mesotartaric acid and mucic acid, by the presence of a 
jjfawe of symmetry. By the term plane of symmetry is under- 
stood a plane cutting the figure into two halves, such that 
the reflection of the one half in a mirror occupying the position 
of the dividing plane restores the missing half. This is clearly 
seen in the case of the mesotartaric acid model or projection 
III (p. 286). 

It has been assumed by many chemists that in all cases 
similar relationships hold good, namely, that the enantio- 
morphous or optically active forms are always devoid of a 
plane of symmetry and the superposable forms characterized 
by the presence of such a plane. This is not correct, as there 
are many arrangements of atoms which are not enantio- 
morphous although devoid of a plane of symmetry. 

According to Barker and Marsh (J. C. S., 1913, 838), the 
essentials for enantiomorpMsm, and hence for optical activity, 
are the absence of {a) a plane of symmetry, (6) a centre of 
symmetry, and (c) an alternating axis of symmetry. 

By centre of symmetry is meant a point in the middle of the 
molecule, such that a line drawn from any atom within the 
molecule to this point will meet a similar atom when produced 
in the opposite direction. By rotating the lower halves of the 
models I, II, and III on p. 286, it will be found that I and 11 
have no such centre of symmetry and that III has. The 

• In some cases racemization may occur in transforming the compound 
into a derivative, but in such cases the product formed can be resolved into 
optically active components. 
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relationship is seen clearly in the case of certain cyclic com- 
pounds, e.g. ethyl snccinylosnccinate (p. 539), ethyl trans-2:5- 
diketocyclohexane-1 : 4-dicarboxylate (I) : 


EtOaC CO 
: C( - 

h^ch^-co 


CHj. H 

a yC 

^COoEt 


H .CO*CH,v ? 

n iv yj 

EtOsC^Ha-CO/cOa. 


CO-Et. 


It is clear that a line drawn from any atom (or gronp) 
through the point a meets a similar atom (or group) on the 
opposite side of the molecule. The molecule contains a centre 
of symmetry or is centrosymmetric, and hence does not exist 
in enantiomorphous forms, and the possibility of optical activity 
is precluded. The cis compound II, on the other hand, has 
no such centre of symmetry, and should exist in optically 
active forms. For the analogous case of 1 : 4-diketo-2 : 5- 
dimethylpiperazins cf. Fischer ^ B., 1906, 467, 3981. 

Alternating axis of symmetry . — This is best illustrated by 
reference to a tetramethylene compound containing 4 asjm- 
metric carbon atoms attached to the 4 carbon atoms of the 
ring, viz. C 4 H 4 (C a, b, 0 ) 4 , where a, b, and c are three diSerent 
univalent radicals. In two cases these groups, a, b, c, are 
arranged in the -f , and in two cases in the — order. It can 
be clearly seen by the aid of models that if any one group is 
rotated through an angle of 90'’ about the axis vertical to 
the plane of the 4-carbon ring, and the plane of this ring is 
regarded as a mirror, the group in question, whether H or 
C a, b, c, finds its reflection in the corresponding group below. 
The molecule as such is superposable upon its mirror image; 
the two are not enantiomorphous, and hence it should be 
impossible to resolve such a compound into optical isomerides. 



Ill 


CH3 CH3 

I'^CO • nh"^I 
H H 


IV 


OH H 

C - - c ^ 

? C 

HO \ 

C C 

H H 


The axis perpendicular to the plane of the ring is termed an 
alternating axis of symmetry (or sometimes a quaternary 
mirror axis). This case is quite different from that of the 
cis-succinylosuccinic ester (II, above), or the cis-1 : 4-diketo.- 
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2 : 5-dimethylpiperaziii. In the latter case (IV) the two methyl 
groups are represented in a plane above that containing the 
piperazine ring, and the two hydrogen atoms in a correspond- 
ing plane below. Although the molecule possesses none of 
the three elements of symmetry already enumerated, it 
contains an ordinary axis of symmetry, i.e. by simply rotating 
the molecule through 180"^ about this axis, which is perpen- 
dicular to the ring, each atom comes into congruence with 
a similar atom, and the molecule as a \vhole presents the same 
aspect before and after rotation; thus the molecule is not 
absolutely asymmetric, and yet it is enantiomorphous and its 
mirror image is not superposable. Two optically active forms 
should therefore exist, and E, Fischer has actually isolated such 
isomerides. The analogously constituted 2 : 5-dimethylpipera- 
zine (GHg in place of CO) has resisted all attempts to resolve 
it (J. C. S., 1912, 2325). An analogous case is that of the“ 
optically active isonitols, hexahydroxycyclohexanes (p. 487) 
(V), where the ordinary axis of symmetry lies in the plane 
containing the 6 carbon atoms. 

Several other types of enantiomorphous carbon compounds 
are worthy of notice: 


1. CYCLOPARAFEINS 

As explained in Chap. XVI a disubstituted derivative of a 
cycloparaffin can exist in two stereo-isomeric forms, viz. the 
m and the trans^ e.g. CeHjo(C 02 H) 2 , ds- and imns-hexahydro- 
phthalic acids. As pointed out the m-compound is non-resolv- 
able, whereas the trans- is a racemic form and can be resolved. 
Various methods have been used for determining which of the 
two compounds is the cis and which the trans. The following 
are some of the more important: (1) When the two substituents 
are alike, e.g. CeHioXg, the cis form has a plane of symmetry, 
whereas the ^raw^-compound is dissymmetric and capable of 
resolution, and when resolution can be brought about, e.g. an 
acid by means of an active alkaloid, the acid must have the 
tmns configuration. (2) Bing formation by the substituents 
often gives a clue as to the configuration. In the case of di- 
basic acids with the COgH groups attached to adjacent carbon 
atoms of the ring, or even in 1 : 3-positions, one acid usually 
yields an anhyMde quite readily, e.g. by gentle heating, 
whereas the other is relatively stable, and if it should form an 
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anhydride this yields the isomeric acid on hydration. Models 
ihow that in the ds acid the COgH groups are so placed that 
water can be readily eliminated and an anhydride formed. 
In a few cases the trans acid can also form a definite anhydride, 
by the action of acetyl chloride, but such anhydrides are 
instable and when heated tend to pass over into the isomeric 
m anhydrides. A similar method can be adopted in the case 
of lactone formation from 1:3- or 1 : 4-hydroxy-carboxyiic 
acids. The reaction with boric acid can be used for 1 : 2-cyclic 
glycols. Boric acid can react with 1 : 2-glycols forming spiro 
co-ordinated condensation products (Chap. XLVI, B.) of 
strongly acid properties. Only 1 : 2-glycois, where the two OH 
groups lie on the same side of the molecules (cf. Chap. XVI, 
p. 382), can yield such compounds, and the fact that the addition 
of the glycol to a boric acid solution increases the electric 
conductivity of the solution may be taken as a sure indication 
that the two OH groups are in m-positions. (3) Steric hin- 
drance. A comparison of the reaction velocities of the two 
compounds is often of value. Thus with the two 2-zsopropyl- 
cyclohexane-l-ols one is esterified much more readily than 
the other, and is therefore regarded as the ^ru?i5-compound 
as in the cis-compound the isopropyl group would have a 
retarding efiect on the reaction of the adjacent hydroxyl 
group with the acid. (4) From a study of the number of isomers 
obtained by the introduction of a third substituent. Trithio- 


/S-CH. 

formaldehyde, CHgC yields two 

\s*ch/ ^ 

disulphoxides on further oxidation: 


stereo-isomeric 


trans 






cis 


0 


c> 





One of these yields only 1 trisulphoxide, whereas the other 
yields a mixture of two trisulphoxides : 







0 . 


( B 4S0 ) 


26 * 
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Tt is clear that it is the ds disulphoxide which yields the 
nuxture of a and and the irans disulphoside which yields 

the a-compound only. i • x- t, • j 

The stereochemistry of cyclohutane derivatives has received 

attention (p. 382), and in the case of the trmdffic adfe, 

1 • 3 -diphenvlovclobutane -2 : i-dicarboxyhc acids, the acids 
formed from 'cinnamic acid by additive ring spth^is, 
all the five possible stereo-isomerides, figs. 1 to 5, m which 
X = CO-OH, have been isolated. 

The configurations have been determmed by means of (o) 
the formation of anilie acids resolvable into optically active 
forms (1 and 2), and (6) the facility of anhydinde formation, 
i e the as-positions of the carboxyl groups (2, 3 and 5). 



The following scheme represents their relationships: 

a acid -> anhydride of acid and anhydride of y acid 
heat Ac^O f 4 ' B-20 AC2O f I H2O 

“ 17 acid yactd 

hot HCl/ 

epi acid — ^ anhydride of e acid ^ € acid, 
hot Ac ,0 Ac ,0 


and the a and y acids give resolvable anilie acid, and h^nce 
the structuie allocated to the five known acids are a — 1, 


y = 2, 77 = 3, epi = 4, and e = 5. 

Stoermer, B., 1923, 676, 1683; 1924, 15; 1925, 2707. Of 
the six possible traxinic acids, 1 ; 2-diphenylcyclobiitane-3 : 4- 
dicarboxylic acids, also polymers of cinnamic acid, four have 
been actually isolated. 
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2. BENZENE AND NAPHTHALENE COMPOUNDS 

Mills and Nixon (J. C. S., 1930, 2510) claim to have ob- 
tained evidence in favour of the KehuU structure, and this is 
based on the argument that the angle* a which an external 
valency makes with a nuclear single link is smaller than the 
angle which the external valency makes with a nuclear 
double link. 

0 ^ a =* 109° (circa) 

“ ^ - 125“ (circa). 


Comparing the compounds hydrindene and tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, as the angle of a regular pentagon is 108® and 
that of a regular hexagon 120®, it is highly probable that 
hydrindene will have the structure I with no double link in 
the right-hand ring and tetrahydronaphthalene structure 11 
with a double bond common to the two rings: 


I 



n 

6 


These conclusions are supported by the following evidence: 
As a rule when bromine or a diazonium salt reacts with an 
enol the substituent becomes attached to the carbon atom 
united to the C(OH) group by the double link, e.g. E-CHg* 
C(0H):CH2 gives E*CH 2 *C(OH) : CHBr and not E-CHBr* 
C(0H) : CHg, and similarly with the diazo-group. By analogy 
when a phenol undergoes ortho substitution, with either bro- 
mine or a diazonium salt the Br or diazo-group will be attached 
to the C atom carrying the double link. When this test is applied 
to b-hydroxy-hydrindene it is found that the product formed 
is the 6-bromo- or 6-diazo-compound indicating the presence 
of the olefine link between C atoms 5 and 6; Sidgwich and 
Springcdt {ibid. 1936, 1532) arrive at the same conclusion 
from a study of the dipole moment of 5 : 6-dibromohydrindene. 
This is smaller (1-78) than that for ordinary ortho-dibromo- 
derivatives, e.g. o-dibromobenzene, 5 : 6-dibromo-o-xylene, 
6 : 7-dibromotetralin (all about 2-12), indicating the group 
•CBrt CBr* and not : CBrCBr: , Fieser and Lothrop (J. A. C. S., 
1936, 2C®0) by proving that 5-methyl-6-hydroxy-hydrindene 
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does not couple with diazonium salts, whereas the S-metli}*!- 
S-liydroxv-compoiincl couples in the normal manner support 
structure’ I. 6-IIydroxy-tetrahydro-naphthalene gives the 5- 
and not the 7-bromo- or diazo-derivative. 

An attempt by Levine and Cole {ibid. 1932, 338) to dis- 
tinguish between the two formulas III and IV for o-xyiene by 
ozonization. 



CHO-CHO + 2CH3^C0*CII0 2CHO-CHO + CHj-CO-CO-CH^, 


gave no definite result as the product was a mixture of all 
three ozonolysis compounds, and o-xylene is probably a 
tautomeric mixture or a resonance form of the two possible 
structures. 

Structure of Naphthalene, — A large amount of evidence has 
been adduced in favour of the symmetrical structure I rather 
than the dissymmetric formula II. 




Thus there is close similarity in the properties of o-divinyl- 
benzene and naphthalene. As the most stable form of o- 
divinyl benzene would be the one with all the double links 
conjugated (III), it follows that in naphthalene the two atoms 
common to the two rings are united by a double link (B., 1936, 
715). Further support for this view is found in the behaviour 
of the 1 : 8-dialkyh2 : 7-dihydroxy-naphthalenes. These com- 
pounds do not react with diazonium salts, as in the symmetrical 
formula the reactive hydrogen BLG : C-OH has become replaced 
by alkyl, whereas in the unsymmetrical formula one such 
active group would be present {Fieser and Lothrop, J. A. C. S., 
1935, 1459). The reactivity of j8-naphthol and ^-naphthyl- 
amine in position 1 and not in 3 also indicates a double link 
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l^twecE C atoms 1 and 2, a single link between 2 and 3; and 
{nrther arguments are the non-formation of a qixinone from 
2 : 3-(iihydroxy-naphthalene. On the other hand, dipole 
moments appear to indicate no definite fixation of bonds 
(J. a S., 1936, 393). 

An examination of 1 : 5-dialkyl-2 : G-dihydroxy-aiithracenes 
(J. A. C. S., 1936, 749) shows that these compounds do not 
react with diazonium salts, and hence the double links are 
between 1 and 2, 5 and 6 (IV) and not between 2 and 3, 5 
and 6 (V). 


IV 


\/S 




r Y 't 




3. THE ALLENE GROUP 

a. ,a 

An allene derivative of the type YC ; C : CY has a dissym- 

metric molecule as the groups a and b attached to the one 
carbon atom lie in a plane perpendicular to the plane of the 
two groups a and b attached to the other terminal carbon atom 
(fig. I, p. 782), and the compound should exist in two enantio- 
morphous, optically active forms. The possibility of such 
isomerides was pointed out by van H Hoff, but several attempts 
to isolate them met with no success (cf. Lapworth and Wechsler, 
J, G. S., 1910, 38), but Maitland and Mills (J. C. S., 1936, 987) 
obtained an optically active 1 : 3-dipiienyM : S-di-a-naphthyl- 
allene, CjoH^-CPh : C : CPh-CioH^, with a m.-pt. 159° and a 
rotation [a] 54 gi + 437° by the asymmetric dehydration of the 
alcohol, CxoH 7 -CPh:CB[-C(OH)Ph-CioH 7 , by means of an op- 
tically active catalyst, viz. d-camphor-sulphonic (1 per cent) in 
benzene solution. 

The several stages from dibenzoylmethane were: 

PhCO-CHs'COPh CioH7-CPli(OH)-CH^*COPh 

1-Nap. mag. bromide HCl 

CxoH/CPIl : CH-COPh CioH/CPh I CH*C(OH)Ph-CxoH7. 

1-Nap. mag. bromide 

The active hydrocarbon is accompanied by appreciable 
amounte of the j-compound melting at 224°, which is much 
less soluble than the active form. By using the I-camphor- 
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milphonic acid the l-hjdrocarbon is formed. The formation 
of the hydrocarbon is probably through the ester formed 
from the active acid and the r-alcohol, viz. OjoH^^CPh* 
( 0 -S 02 -CioHi 50 )*CH : CPh-CioH^, followed by the dissociation 
of this into the bromocamphorsulphonate and the carbonium 

ion (OioH 7 *CPh*OH : CPh-CioHy)'^, which immediately decom- 
+ 

poses into H and the allene. 

If d-bromocamphorsnlphonic acid is used the main product 
is the f-hydrocarbon. 

Another active allene derivative is the acid, CjoH^-CPh: 
C: CPh-CO-O-CHg-COaH, caiboxy-methyM : S-diphenyl-S-naph- 
thyl-allene-l-carboxylate, obtained by resolving the racemic 
acid with brucine. 

Compounds somewhat similar to the allene type are the 
cycZohexyiidene derivatives, e.g. l-methylcyclohexylidene- 
4:-acetic acid, II, in which one of the olefine links in allene is 
expanded into a 6 carbon ring. This ring like the double link 
prevents free rotation. 


c 


C 

C 

0 

in 


fl} 

f 

h/^COsH 

1 

OH 


In these projections the thin lines represent bonds lying in 
the plane of the paper, thick lines bonds in a plane above that 
of the paper, and the double lines, 0 and [), bonds in a plane 
below that of the paper. 

The synthetic l-methylcyclohexylidene-4-acetic acid has 
been resolved by means of brucine {Pope, PerTcin, and Walhch, 
J. 0. S., 1909, 1789, cf, ibid, 1510). 

The two forms have m.-pt. 53° and [a]x> ± 81°. The di- 
bromides of the active acid^ are also optically active as the 
0 atom in the a-position to the carboxylic group has become 
a centre of dissymmetry. The activity also persists when HBr 
is removed by alkali and an a-bromo-acid, >C:CBr*C 02 H, 
or even when HBr and COg are eliminated and an active 
bromo-compound >C : CHBr formed. 
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An analogous compound is 4-oximino-cycloliexane-l-car- 
boxylic acid, III, which has been resolved by Milh and Bain 
{ihld- 1910, 1866) by means of morphine and quinine. The 
active sodium salts were obtained, but when acidified with 
hydrochloric acid an inactive acid was formed. 

The corresponding phenylhydrazones and semicarbazones 
have also been resolved (1914, 64), and other compounds of 
somewhat similar type which have been resolved are the 
pyridylhydrazone of cyclohexylene - dithiocarbonate (1923), 
IV, and o-carboxyphenylhydrazone of methyltrimethyiene- 
dithiocarbonate (1931), V. 


IV 




:n-nh*C5H4N. 


V CHMi :N-NH-C6H4‘C02H. 

The accumulation of so many cases of optically active 
compounds containing the grouping >C : N*R is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of Hantzsch and Werner's view (this Chap., Cl) 
that when a tervalent nitrogen atom is attached to carbon by 
a double link the three valencies of the nitrogen atom do not 
lie in a single plane. 

All are readily racemized and the group of compounds are 
less symmetric than the true allene compounds which have 
an axis of symmetry. 


4. THE SPIRAIT GROUP 


If both olefine links in an allene are expanded into rings 


a true spiran results, 





. and with 


substituted spirans the stereochemical relationships are similar 
to those of the allene and c^cZohexylidene compounds. Thus 
cyclobutanespirocyclobutane-1 : 1'-dicarboxylic acid, VI, and 
the corresponding diamine are resolvable {Baeker and Sohurinh, 
Eev., 1931, 921, and Janson and Pope, C. and I., 1932, 316). 
Analogous compoimds with two six-membered rings (4 C and 
2 0) and with Me and COgH or H and -CHg-NIIj, attached to 
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the j) and p' carhon atoms are also resolvable (B., 1928, 1855; 

I 92 C 1310)- 

Hv ^CO,H 


\c/ 


vn 


c 




c 

t/\t 


vni 


OC— 

! i 

HX GO 

\/ 

0 

HxY^CO 
OC — ‘‘XH 




Bor an example -with an N ion common to the two rings 
(VII) cf. Mills and TFarmi, J. 0. S., 1925, 2507. _ 

Another example is spiro 5 ; S'-dihyaro hydantom, VIII, where 
the asymmetry is due to the two sides of the ring being dif- 
ferent e.ff. NH-CO and CO-NH. It has been resolved by 
brucine (Pope and Whitworth, P. R- 8., 1931, A., 134, 357). 

Analogous to VIII is the ketodilactone of benzophenone- 
2 • 4 • 2'° 4'-tetracarboxylic acid which has been resolved by 
means of Z-a-phenyl-ethylamine {Mills and N odder, J, C. S., 
1921, 2094), 


CO2S 



0— CO 





Knmerous resolvable spiro compounds are met witb in 
co-ordinate chelate compounds with a quadrivalent Be, Cu, 
or Ni atom common to the two rings, e.g. : 


.CR- 

HCf 

XJR' 


=0-^ \o— c 


6. DIPHENYE HEBIVATIVBS ♦ 

As stated in Chap. XXVII the great majority of diphenyl 
derivatives can be represented by a uniplanar structure m 

• For sunimary cf. Adams and Yuan, Chem. Rev., 193S, 261. 
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m 

wkich the axes of the two rings lie in a straight line, i.e. by 
coaxial and copianar nuclei. The existence of certain isomerides 
and the formation of certain complex cyclic derivatives which 
were used as arguments in favour of a biplanar, e.g. Kauffler, 
formula have been shown to be illusory {Turner, J. C. S., 1920, 
1140; 1926, 2476; 1927, 2330). 

The values of the dipole moments of 4 : 4'-disubstituted 
derivatives of diphenyl point to the uniplanar structure as 
many of these compounds — ^like the corresponding ^-disub- 
stituted benzenes — are nompolar. The resolution of 6 : 6'- 
dinitrodiphenic acid by Kenner and others in 1921 into d- and 
l-optically active forms and the subsequent resolution of 
other acids containing substituents in the 6 or 6 : 6'-positions 
brought the configuration of these compounds again into promi- 
nence, and the view put forward to account for the phenomena 
and now generally accepted {Turner and Le Feme, J. 8. C. I., 
1926, 831; Ball and Kenyon, 864; Mills, 883, 903) is that in 
these 6- or 6 : 6 '-substituted derivatives of diphenic acid the 
ortho-substituents tend to push the planes of the rings apart, 
either by purely mechanical or a combination of mechanical and 
polar forces, i.e, the two nuclei are no longer copianar and 
unrestricted free rotation about the common axis is no longer 
possible, e.g. in the case of a 6-nitro-diphenic acid the carboxylic 
group attached to the second nucleus can pass neither the 
nitro nor the carboxylic group of the first nucleus and hence 
a dissymmetric structure is formed and dr and Z-isomerides 
become possible. This steric hindrance is not met with when 
substituents are in positions 3, 4 or 5. It has been found that 
the alkaloidal salts of acids such as 4 : 4'-diphenic acid exist in 
isomeric forms with activities due to the alkaloid and to an 
active anion ; on liberating the free acid, however, it is found 
to be inactive. This indicates that in the salt the two benzene 
nuclei are not copianar, but become so as soon as the free acid 
is formed (J. C. S., 1922, 616; A., 1927, 455, 272). If this view 
is correct then in the types 

AX AX 

oo - oo 

B BY 

resolution into active forms should be possible in all cases 
where A and B are different, and X and Y are different from 
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each other although neither need necessarily be diflerent from 
A or B. This type of isomerism, which is very similar to that 
in the allenes is due to steric hindrance and is to be found 
in other types of compounds (section 6). 

Some 30 acids (containing COgH or SO^H substituents) and 
bases (with NHg substituents) have been resolved by means 
of optically active bases, e.g. brucine or optically active acids. 
Many of these are derivatives of diphenic acid, diphenyl-2 : 
2'-dicarboxyiic acid, 


S' Cf 3 3 



3' y 6 8 


viz. 6-nitro-, 4 : G'-dinitro-, 4 : 6-dinitro-, 6 : 6'-dichloro-, 
6 ; G'-dinitro-, 4:4'; G-trinitro-, G : G'-dimethoxy; also deri- 
vatives of the 4 : 4'-dicarboxylic acid, viz. 2 : 2'-di-iodo-, 
2 : 2'-dinitro-6 : G'-dichloro; the pentanitro-3-carboxylic acid; 
derivatives of 3 : 3'-dicarboxylic acid, e.g. the 2 : 2'-difluoro- 
5 : 5'-dimethyl-, and numerous derivatives of the 2-mtr0“6-car- 
boxylic acid with Cl, Br, Me, NO 2 , OMe in 2', and also similar 
compounds with Me, OMe, Cl, Br in 5'. The diphenyl-2 : 2'- 
disulphordc acid and the bases 2 ; 2-dimethoxyl-6 ; G'-diamino- 
diphenyl and substituted derivatives, 2 : 2'-difluoro-6 : G'-di- 
amino-S : 5 : 3' ; 5'-tetramethyl-diphenyl and diamino-dimesityl 
HaN-CgHjMea-CeHMeg-NHg. Practically all these acids when 
obtained in an active form are stable and do not readily 
racemize ; an exception is 4 : 6 : 4' : G'-tetrabromodiphenic acid, 
although it has all four ortho-positions in the diphenyl molecule 
substituted (J. C. S., 1935, 206). 

The following derivatives of diphenyl have resisted all 
attempts to resolve them: the 2 : 2'-dicarboxylic acid, 4'-nitro- 
and 4 : 4'-dinitro-diphenic acids, the monomethyl ester of 
diphenic acid, 4-nitro-3 : 2'-dicarboxylic acid 4 : 4'-dinitro- 
2 : 3'-dicarboxylic, 4-nitro-2' : 3-dicarboxylic acid, and 5 : 5'- 
dichloro-3 ; 3'-dicarboxylic acid and several other compounds 
(1928, 1913; A., 1927, 455, 272; J. A. C. S., 1928, 2499; 
B„ 1929, 2817). 

Between the non-resolvable compounds and the stable 
active isomerides is a group of compounds which can be re- 
solved but which are relatively unstable and racemize more 
or less readily when isolated as free acids or free bases. On 
the whole trisubstituted diphenyl racemize more readily than 
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tetrasubstituted compounds, although the character and size 
of the ortho-groups play an important part, e.g, 3:5:3': 
5'-tetramethyI-2 : 2'-difiuoro-, 6 : 6'-diamino-diphenyl acids 
racemize readily, but the base 2 : 4: : 6 : 2' : 4' : G'-hexa- 
methyl-3 : S'-diamino-diphenyl less readily. 

Adam^ and others (J. A. C. S., 1932, 4434; 1934, 1787} have 
examined the two series of compounds : 


CO,H R 


NOa OMe E 



where R = H, OMe, Me, Cl, Br, NOg, and find that a sub- 
stituent in the 3'-position has a greater stabilizing effect than 
the same group in the 5'-position, perhaps due to its repulsing 
action on the methoxy group. As determined by half life the 
3'-nitrO“group has some 50 times the influence of the 5'-nitro- 
group. 

In some cases, where it is difficult to isolate the acid, race- 
mization can be detected by the mutarotation of the alkaloid 
salt solution. 

The base 2 : 6-dibromo-3 : 3'“diamino-4 : 4'-ditolyl can be 
partially resolved by camphor-sulphonic acid although only 
2-orffeo-substituents are present. In the 2-nitro-2-alkoxy- 
diphenyl-6-carboxylic acid, C02H-CsH3(N02)*CgH4-0R, the 
order of racemization is OMe > OEt > OPr (J. C. S., 1935, 
1565); the 2'-methoxy group has little obstructing power; 
a comparison of F, Cl and Br in the 2'-position in the 6-nitro- 
diphenyl-2-carboxylic acid shows that the active chloro- and 
bromo-acids are relatively stable and racemize only slowly, 
whereas the fluoro-acid, as its brucine salt, racemizes rapidly. 
The fluorine atom is less effective than the methoxy group in 
preventing rotation, and it has not been found possible to 
resolve 2 : 2' : 6 : G'-tetrafluoro-S : 3'-dichioro-diphenyi-5 : 5'- 
dicarboxylic acid, although all 4-ortho-positions are substi- 
tuted by F. The introduction of a substituent in position 5' 
in the 2-nitro-2'-methoxydiphenyl-6-carboxyIic acid affects the 
stability of the acid and of the substituents examined, viz. 
OMe, Me, Cl, Br, NOg, the increased stabilizing effect is in the 
order given. 

A study of the relative rates of racemization of the 2 : 2'- 
dimethoxy-6 : 6'-amides of the type OMe*C6H3(CO*l^EiR2)- 
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CgH 3 (OMe)CO-NEiR, has given the following results {Hsina 
and Adams, J. A. C. S., 1936, 587). 


E, 

R* 

H 

H 

Me 

Me 

Et 

Et 

H 

Me 

H 

Et 


Half racemizatioa 
in hours 
4*5 
3*75 
19*5 
45 
156 


according to which. -CO-NH^ is more efiective than ‘CO-NIIMe, 
perhaps due to the former acting in the form *C(OH):NH. 

Although diphenic acid with carboxyl groups in positions 
2 : 2' cannot be resolved, compounds like 2-(hy(iroxy-diphenvi- 
methyl)-diphenyl-2'-carboxylic , acid, C 02 H*CeH 4 *C 6 H 4 *CPL,- 
OH; the 2 : 2'-disulphomc acid, S 03 H*C 6 H 4 *CeH 4 *S 03 H 
ben 2 ddine- 2 : 2'-disulphonic acid, S 03 H*C 6 H 3 (NH 2 )-C 6 H 3 (NH 2 )- 
SOgH; a-(2-diphenylaminophenyl)-phenyltrimethyl ammonium 
iodide, NPh 2 *C 6 H 4 *C 8 H 4 -NMe 3 l f ; 2 : 2'- di - iodo - diphenyl - 

4 : 4''dicarboxylic acid, COsH-CgHgl-CeHgl'COgH, all of which 
contain only two ortho-substituents, have been resolved and 
even compounds with one large ortho-substituent can be 
resolved, e.g. AsMcgl in 2 and Br in 3' (C. and I., 1935, 19). 

A phenyl-a-naphthyl with two ortho-substituents in the 
phenyl group can be resolved, e.g* 3 : 5-dinitro-2-a-naphthyi- 
benzoic acid, C02H'G6H2(]Sr02)2*C4oH7 (J. C. S,, 1931, 1188; 
1940, 264), and also a derivative of aa'-dinaphthyl with one 
siibstituent in each naphthyl group, e.g. 1 ; 1 '-dinaphthyl-8 : 8'- 
dicarboxylic acid, COaH-CioHe-On^e-COgH (J. A, C. S., 1931, 
3104), or even with 1 carboxylic acid in one group, viz. the 1 : 
r-di-naphthyl-8-carboxylic acid, CioH 7 *CioH 6 -CO^H, by means 
of brucine (B., 1932, 32), but 2-o-tolyl-diphenyl-2'-carboxvlic 
cannot be resolved (1934, 2650). 

Adams and his co-workers (J. A. C. S., 1931, 374; 1932, 
1977 ; 1933, 1069, 4234) have shown that in compounds in 
which one or both phenyl radicals are replaced by heterocyclic 
nitrogen groups similar phenomena are observed; thus the 
compounds 


COgH-CrCMf 


COoH 


•u.uMev 


HCrCMe/ \3Me:CH 


• As strychnine hydrogen salt, f As camphor-iO-sulphonate. 
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CO,H 

III 

HOgC COgH 



I. 1 -o-Carboxypiie3i7l-2 : S-dimethylpyrrole-S-carboxylic acid. 

II. 2:5:2': S'-Tetramethyl-l : I'-dipyrryl-S : S'-dicarboxylio 
acid. 

III. 2:4:2': 4'-Tetracarboxy-6 : 6'-diphenyl-3 : 3'-dipyridyL 

lY. 9-o-Carboxyphenyl"2-nitrO''Carbazole. 

One of the obstacle (ortho) groups in an optically active 
diphenic acid can be replaced by another without destroying 
the optical activity, e.g. the COgH group in the active 2-nitro- 
6-niethyldiph€nyb2'-carboxylic acid can be replaced by 
by either the Hofmann or the Curtixis reaction, and the result- 
ing amine is active and the active 2 ; 2'-diamino-6 : 6'-dimethyl- 
diphenyl can be converted into an active 2 : 2'-di-iodo- or 
2 : 2'-difluoro-compound {Belly J. C. S,, 1934, 835). 

In many cases where cyclization occurs between the 2 : 2'- 
positions the products are non-resolvable, e.g. I and 11 (B., 
1935, 928): 

MeO-CeHa— CeHa—OMe CsHgMe'G.HaMe 

I \ I and n \ / 

cph,-cph, n:n 


and an active 6-nitro-6'-acetaminodiphenic acid yields an 
inactive ring compound III: 

NOj'CeHs— CeHa-COaH CeHgMe • CeHsMe. 

Ill \ / IV I I 

CO*NH NH-CPhrN 


In a few cases optical activity is retained after cyclization; 
SaJco (Abs., 1932, 524) has shown that the active J-3 : 3'- 
dianiino-2 : 2'-ditolyl, NHg-C^HgMe-C^HaMe-NHa, is con- 
verted through its monobenzoyl derivate by phosphorus 
trichloride at 125® into a Z-2-phenyl-7 : 8-dimethyl-dipheni- 
midine, lY, and the same diamine heated with urea at 210® 
yields Z-2-keto-7 : 8-dimethyl-2 : 3-dihydropherdmidiae, V. 


Y 


MeCeHa — CgHaMe 

ra-co-Jna: 


This may be due to the two phenyl rings being coaxial but 
not coplanar. 
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6. OTHER CASES OF RESTRICTED ROTATION 


Otlier cases of restricted rotation producing dissymmetry 
and Iience resolvable compounds are: 

1. S-Nitro-l-benzene-snlpbonylglycinenaphtlialene, i.e. NOg 
and •N(S 02 Pb)'CH 2 -C 02 H, in pm-positions in the naph- 
thalene molecule, ^here the nitro-group interferes with the 
free rotation of the substituted -NHg group around the axis 
attaching N to the C of the naphthalene ring {Mills and EllioU 
J. C. S., 1928, 1291). 

2. Phenyl-8-carboxy-l-naphthylsulphoxide, 

O^S< 

\C,oHe*CO,H 

{Bute and Turner, 1935, 319). 

3. 8-Substituted N-alkylquinolinium salts, e.g. VI, which 
can be resolved by a-bromo-Tr-sulphonic acid when E' = Et 
or larger group. 



NR'X 
NR-SOjiPh 


4. Of the two stereo-isomeric oximes VII and VIII, a-2- 
hydroxy-3-carboxy-l-naphthyl methyl ketoxime, 


HOv 

MeC^ 


Vn CM, 



MeC==Nv 

OH 
/^•OH 

^Xjc-CO^H 


it is only the compound VIII with the OH of the oxime vicinal 
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to the phenolic OH which can be resolved. The N-methjl 
ether IX can also be resolved, 

0 

MeCrN.^ 

Me 

C 

IX C,H4< 

.C-COjH 

CH 


Mills and his co-workers have succeeded in resolving certain 
substituted benzene derivatives, viz. N-acetyl-X-methyl-p- 
toluidine-3-sulphonic acid, X, by means of brucine (J. C. S., 
1937, 274), and o-(j3jS-dimethyl-a-isopropyl-vinyl)-phenyl- 
trimethylammonium iodide, XI, by means of a-bromocamphor- 
sulphonic acid (ibid. 1939, 460). 



x<CMej 

Pr"Cr 

SI '■(— NMe, 


The optical activity is attributed to the dissymmetry of the 
molecule due to the restricted rotation about the single bond, 
C — m in X and 0 — C in XI, due to the presence of the relatively 

large ortho-substituent (SO 3 H in X and XMcg in XI). With 
the group •CEtiCMeg in XI resolution is not possible. 


7. BICYCLIC SYSTEMS* 

It is now clearly established that saturated cyclic structures 
containing many more than 6 or 7 carbon atoms can exist 
and that many of them, when once formed, are comparatively 
stable (Chap. XXXIII). It can be shown that the strain in 
such rings can be relieved when a multiplanar configuration is 
adopted- In the case of cyclohexane the two possible con- 
figurations depicted by Saehse (B., 1890, 1363) are: (a) 4 

*MiUs. Thorpe’s Die. Supp., Vol. II. 
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carbon atoms in one plane and tlie two remaining carbon 
atoms Nos. 1 and 4 in a second plane {cis form) ; (6) 4 carbon 
atoms in one plane and then Nos. 1 and 4 respectively above 
and below tins plane {trmis form). Suck arrangements neces- 
sitate the existence of many isomeric simple substituted deri- 
vatives of cyclohexane, and as these do not appear to exist, 
the uniplanar formula for the six carbon atoms is genemilv 
accepted. The matter is quite different, however, when con- 
densed polynuclear systems are examined, e.g. decahydro- 
naphthalene {Mohr, J. pr., 1918, [11], 98, 315). Here the 
6 carbon atoms, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8 and 10 are in one plane, and 
the atoms 1, 4, 6 and 9 in a second plane ; then the two hydro- 
gen atoms attached to Nos. 5 and 10 will both lie on the same 
side of the six-carbon plane, e.g. below, and the second carbon 
plane (4 atoms) will be on the other side of the six-carbon 
plane, e.g. above; cis configuration I. On the other hand, 2, 
3, 5, 7, 8 and 10 may form one plane, 1 and 9 a second plane, 
and 4 and 6 a third plane. Then the H atom attached to No. 
10 will be on one side the six-carbon plane and H atom attached 
to No. 5 will be on the other side. Two non-resolvable stereo- 
isomeric decahydronaphthalenes, decalins, corresponding with 
the formulae I and II are therefore possible, 



Such pairs of stereoisomerides have actually been isolated: 
cis and ^ra^is-hexahydrohomophthalic acid anhydrides (CO 
in 2 and 4 and 0 in 3); two 2-ketodecahydronaphthalenes, 
decalones (CO in 2), and two decalins. 



DicYcuc mmums 
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The two decalins (Hiwkel A., 1925, 441; B., 1925, 1449) 
are best formed by the reduction of the os- and trans-p-decs,- 
lones by amalgamated zinc and hydrochloric acid, but can 
also be obtained by careful fractionation of the decalin ob- 
tained from naphthalene (B., 1924, 683, 1639). They differ 
appreciably in physical properties, e.g. m.-pt. —51°, —36°; 
b.-pt. 193°, 185°; ^ 4^0 0-896, 0-871; 1 . 431 , 1470 . Heats of 

combustion 1500, 1495 cals. /mol. (The first number given is 
for the ds and the second for the trans,) 

On the whole the cta-compounds are less stable than the 
trans-, e.g. AlCig at room temperature isomerizes the m-com- 
pound. The ds and trans configuration follows from this 
relationship to the decalones, and the configuration of these 
follows from the products of oxidation; both ketones yield 
two ortho-substituted acids derived from cyclohexane, viz. 
COaH-CeHio-CHa-CHa-COgH and but in 

the one case the ds forms are obtained and in the other the 
trans, indicating respectively the ds- and irans-positions of the 
two tertiary hydrogens in the two decalones. 

The same type of isomerism is met with whenever two cyclo- 
paraffin rings are fused so that they have two rings in 
common, and is usually referred to as ds- and ^raw^-decalin 
fusion (cf. Chap. LXII). 

By the introduction of a substituent X iuto the decalin 
molecule, e.g. in position 2 four optically inactive forms, viz: 

(i) X in position 2 , ds to both H No. 5 and H No. 10 . 

(ii) X in position 2 , trans to both H No. 5 and H No. 10 . 

(hi) X in position 2 , ds to H No. 5 and trans to H No. 10 . 
(iv) X in position 2 , trans to H No. 5 and ds to H No. 10. 


Kay and Stewart (J, C. S., 1926, 3038) have isolated 3 of 
the 4 possible decahydronaphthoamides with (-GO-NHg) in 
position 2. They melt respectively at 139°, 165° and 195°. 

Huckel {A., 1927, 451, 109; 1933, 502, 99) has isolated aU 
four possible 2 -hydroxy- and 2 -amino-decahydronaphthalenes 
by the reduction of the two ^-decalones and their oximes 
respectively. 

Numerous octaJins (one olefine link) have also been pre- 
pared, including the and A® (A., 1929, 424, 121 ; 

477, 99; 1933, 502, 136), and their structures established by 
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ozonolysis. The and A^-octalins (respectively I and II) are 



interesting as they form an exception to Bredfs rule that 
oleiine liris do not as a rule occur at bridge-heads. The 
compound on ozonization yields y-2-ketoc^cZohexyIbutyric 
acid, III, and on further oxidation S-ketosebacic acid, COoH* 
(CH 2 ) 4 -CO-(CH 2 ) 3 'COoH. The hydrocarbon is stable, is 
without strain, and gives a normal heat of combustion. The 
A®-compound on ozonolysis yields ct/cZodecane-l : 6-dione, IV: 


jjj Q-(CH,)3-C0,H 


IV 


CHa-CHa-COCHs-CH, 

CHs-CHj-CO-CHj-in, 


The method of ozonolysis is of value for determining the 
position of the double bond in the other octalins. 

By the fusion of a 6 and a 5 carbon ring a compound 
hydrindane (hexahydrohydrindene), I, and such a compound 
shows the cis-tra^is types of fusion (B., 1923, 91; A., 1933, 
505, 2714; B., 1934, 2104; J. C. S., 1934, 946), and similarly 


I CgH 



>CO 

Ndh/ 


with hexahydro-/S-hydrindone, II, In the latter case the com- 
pounds are formed respectively by the condensation of ethyl cis- 
and trans-cyclo-h.exajxe’-l : 2-<iiacetates with sodium ethoxide 
(A., 1926, 451, 132). When reduced the cfs-ketone yields a 
pair of meso (inactive) alcohols, whereas the fmn^-compound 
gives a racemic alcohol. 

The cis form of the ketone is more stable than the tram, 
a result which cannot readily be reconciled with the tetra- 
hedral conception of certain valencies. 

Numerous other types of 6, 5 fused rings are known, e.g. 
anhydride of hexahydrophthalic acid, III, anhydride of cyclo- 
pentane-l-carboxyIic-2-acetic acid, IV (J. C. S., 1934, 956), 
and, V, the 

/CO. /CHaCO /O. 
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product formed by tbe condensation of acetone with cydo- 
hexylene glycoL In all these cases tiie stability agrees with 
the requirements of the tetrahedral theory. 

With five-five dicyciic systems the ds form is nearly strain- 
less and more stable than the tmns (cf. Linstead and Cook^ 
J. a S., 1934, 935), viz. VI and VII: 


an, 


aK 


CH^-COsH 


.CO,i 


yCE[2> 


fCO,H 
yCO^H 

CO.H 




.CO. 

o 


VI 


Quinoline can also give rise to a ds and trans decahydro- 
derivative (A., 1927, 453, 163) and similarly tetrahydrocar- 
bazoles (J. C. S., 1927, 2676). Perkin and Sedgwick (J. C. S., 
1924, 2437; 1926, 438, cf. A., 1927, 455, 171) have obtained 
4 optically active tetrahydroacridines. For other cases see 
J. C. S., 1928, 639, 2583; 1929, 1861, 1975. 

For enumeration of the number of isomeric forms of certain 
hydrogenated polynuclear systems see Ingoldy Rep., 1924, 94. 

Additive Compounds of Maleic Anhydride and Dienes . — Alder 
and Stdn (A., 1934, 514, 1, 197, 211; 1935, 515, 165, 185; 
1936, 525, 183) have dealt with the stereochemistry of the 
additive compoxmds of maleic anhydride with cycZo-pentadiene 
and related reactions {Diels- Alder reaction). 

By the addition of the anhydride the diene is converted into 
a ct/cfopentene with a bridge of 2 C atoms (or it may be re- 
garded as a cycZohexene with a CHg bridge). The dicyciic 
system is non-planar. In the hexene ring 4 C atoms (1, 2, 5, 6) 
lie in one plane, two (3, 4) in a difierent plane, and the bridge 
CHg (7) in a plane above the two planes. The carboxylic groups 



3 


will be as to one another, and either both directed towards 
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the CH 2 bridge (Exo form) or both away from the bridge 
{Endo farm). 




endo 


They show that the addition product is the Endo com- 
pound by the following series of reactions. By the action of 
aqueous bromine on the additive compound a product with 
Br and OH attached to the olefine link results. With acetyl 
chloride this loses water, giving the monolaotone, I, which with 
alcoholic alkali gives the dilactone, II. 



In a similar manner it was shown that the addition of 
maleic anhydride to methyl c^cZopentadiene-l-carboxylate 
takes place giving the Endo products only. (For summary 
cf. Rep., 1936, pp. 238-245.) 

Stability of Ificyclic Systems (EucM, 1927).’*' — (1) Two 
five-membered rings can be fused by m-valencies to yield a 
strain-free rigid structure containing two inclined planar rings, 
whereas fusion by irans-valencies gives a rigid strained multi- 
planar structure in which the minimum strain is almost equal 
to that of the camphor system. (2) Two six-membered rings 
can be joined by either m- or imy^-valencies to yield strain- 
less multiplanar structures, the as form being mobile and the 
/rans comparatively rigid. (3) A five-membered ring can be 
fused to a six-membered ring by as-valencies to give a strain- 
less structure. Trans linking of these rings gives a strained 
multiplanar stmctuxe in which the minimum stram is about 
half that given by the trans linking of two five-membered rings. 

• Cf. Unsteady Rep., 1036, 306. 
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The relative strains in a pair of isomers can be determined: 

(1) By the composition of the equilibrium mixture of the two 
under given conditions, as the greater the strain the greater 
the readiness to pass over into the less strained isomer. 

(2) A more exact method is from the relative heats of com- 
bustion and hence of heats of formation, but here it is found 
that as a rule a cts-compound has a heat of combustion of 
about 2 Kg. cal. as compared with its tram isomer quite 
independent of relative strains. For the decalins the difierence 
in heats of combustion of the two is {tram — ds — —4*7 
Kg. caL), for ^-hydrindanones — 1-1, for hydrindanes —1*8, 
and for bict^clooctanes + 6*1. 

For strains in certain bridged systems cf. Aldefr and Stdn,, 
B., 1934, 613. 



Bridged rings with 3 atoms common to both rings. 

The commonest type is camphane of the 1:2:2 type 




\A/ 


(Chap. LVn, C.), i.e. two c^eZopentane rings with three C 
atoms common to both. Such systems exhibit considerable 
strain and hence have high energy content as shown by their 
abnormally high heats of combustion. 

On the other hand, a compound of the 1:3:3 type, e.g. 
bicyclononadione is quite stable, 

CH^-CH-CO 

CO'CH-CHg 

(A., 1913, 398, 169), and is readily formed from formaldehyde 
and ethyl malonate. 

Multinnclear Compounds. — ^Most multinuclear compounds, 
e.g. naphthalene, anthracene, phenanthrene, &c., have planar 
configurations, whereas pure fluorene (Chap. XXYIII), obtained 
from fluorenoneoxime, when subjected to X-ray crystallographic 
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examination, shows a non-planar molecule {Cooh and limll, 
C. and L, 1936, 467), and in all probability the planes of the 
six-membered rings are inclined at an angle of 20° to that of 
the five-membered ring and at an angle of 40° to each other. 


8. STEREOCHEmSTRY OE OLEFINE DERIVATIVES 


Compounds of the types abC:Cab or abCrCde exist in cis 
and irans forms which are inactive and relatively stable, but 
under the influence of traces of halogen and of sunlight the 
more labile is converted into the more stable form (Chap. X, B.). 
Berihoud (J. Chem. phys., 1927, 213; 1928, 40;^ 1930, 290), 
by a study of the rate of the conversion of aZ^-cinnamic into 
cinnamic acid by exposure of benzene solutions containing a 
trace of bromine or iodine as catalyst to ultra-violet light, has 
shown: (1) Under constant illumination the trans formation 
is directly proportional to the concentration of the aZto-acid. 
(2) The rate varies as the square root of the intensity of the 
light, indicating that each quantum of light absorbed must 
produce two active atoms, e.g. Brg 2Br. 


•C*b 

II +Br 

-C-b 


i-i-b 

i • 0 ■ b 


Br 


free 

rotation 


■U 



..L 

,.A. 

j 


(3) When the light is completely absorbed the rate is inde- 
pendent of the concentration of the catalyst since the concen - 
tration of halogen atoms is limited by the amount of light 
absorbed. When more light energy is available than can be 
absorbed, the rate of transformation is proportional to the 
square root of the catalyst concentration since the number of 
molecules activated is proportional to the total concentration 
of the catalyst and each activated molecule supplies two active 
atoms. The reaction is an example of a “ chain reaction ” 
(cf. Chap. LI, B., and LX, Cl).^ 

Other cases, e.g. a-phenyl-cinnamonitrile, PhCH:CPh*GN, 
are more complex. 

It is claimed that this concept accounts for the trans addition 
of bromine during bromination. After the addition of one 
atom of bromiiL^^ihe most favoured configuration is assumed 
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and finally the second atom of bromine is added, and whether 
ds or irans addition occurs depends entirely on the stable 
configuration of monobrom addition product. 


B. Silicon 

Silicon is the element most closely allied to carbon, and 
hence numerous attempts have been made to prepare optically 
active silicon compounds containing an asymmetric silicon 
atom, and Kippmg and his co-workers have achieved this 
in several cases, e.g. ethyl-propyl-benzyl-pkenyl-silicane (J. C. S., 
1907, 209), 

^ /C3H7 

CeHj CeHs, 

from silicon tetrachloride SiCl 4 by stepwise replacement of Cl 
by alkyl groups with the aid of the Grignard compounds 
EtMgBr, PhMgBr, PiMgBr, and CeH 5 *CH 2 *MgBr. 

On sulphonation benzene is eliminated and the disulphonic 
acid, 

S08H*CeH4-CH2*SiEtPr-0*SiEtPr-CHj-CeH,-S03H, 

sulphobenzylethylpropylsilicyl oxide formed. As this com- 
pound contains two similar asymmetric silicon atoms, it should 
give the same number of stereoisomerides as tartaric acid 
(p. 286). One of the acids was shown to be a d-J-compound, 
and its salt with the active base, d-methylhydrindamine was 
resolved into its optically active components when repeatedly 
crystallized firom acetone or aqueous methyl alcohol. The 
two acids have extremely low rotatory powers, e.g. [a]jj ± 3*^ 
to 4°. Similar active compounds containing an isobutyl 
in place of the propyl group have been obtained; they have 
[ajo ± 10*5°. And a compound with a single asymmetric 
silicon atom has been isolated, e.g. ethylpropyldibenzylsili- 
canemonosulphonic add, 

CHsPh-SiEtPr-CHa-CeH^-SOaH, 

which can be resolved into active components by means of 
brucine (J. C. S., 1910, 755). Most of the active silicon deri- 
vatives are characterized by the close similarity between the 
active and racemic forms and by the low rotatorv cowers, 
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tiiat it is difficult to say, ia certain cases, whether resolution 
has been effected or not. 

Probably other quadrivalent elements of group IV could 
}ield asymmetric compounds. In the case of lead a com- 
pound PbMeEtPrBu has been isolated, but so far no optically 
active derivatives have been prepared {Gruttner and Krause^ 
B., 1917, 202). Further, the four groups may be introduced 
in different order, but the final product is the same, thus indi- 
cating the equivalence of the four valencies. 


C. Nitrogen 

I. Tervalent Nitrogen Compounds. — ^No optical activity has 
been met with in compounds of the type N a, b, c, and ail 
attempts to resolve such compounds have proved fruitless. 
Jones and Millington have attempted to resolve benzyl-phenyl- 
hydrazine by means of d-camphor-sulphonic acid, and to 
resolve methylethylaniline-sulphonio acid by means of 
brucine. Other chemists {Krafft, Behrend and Eonig, Laden- 
burg) have attempted to resolve benzyl-ethyl-ami n e, ^-toiyl- 
hy^azine, jS-benzyl-hydroxylamine, methyl-aniline, and tetra- 
hydroquinoline by means of d-tartaric acid. 

Kipping and Solway (J. C. S., 1904, 438) have adopted the 
method of treating a secondary amine with a racemic acid 
chloride, namely, d-Z-benzyimethylacetyl chloride, CHMeBz- 
COCl, and examining the substituted acid amide formed. 
With a true d-?-base, the following compounds should he 
formed: dB dA, ZB ZA, dB ZA, ZB dA, of which 1 and 2 form 
an enantiomorphously related pair, and 3 and 4 a similar pair. 
Thus the complete product would be a mixture of two racemic 
substituted acid amides. Experiments conducted with methyl- 
aniline, j7-toluidine, phenyl-hydrazine, and benzyl-aniline gave 
a homogeneous product in each case. Similarly, when p~ 
toluidine and benzyl-aniline are condensed with d-methyl- 
ben^lacetyl chloride, no indication of the formation of iso- 
merides is met with. 

An analogous method, using d-hydroxymethylene camphor, 
/C:CH*OH 

^CO 


which reacts with secondary amines, giving 
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compounds containing the group instead of 

:CH*OH, has been used by Pope and Bead (X 0. S., 1909, 
171 ; 1912, 2331). 

The general conclusion to be drawn is that the centres of 
gravity of the three radicals, and also of the nitrogen atom 
itself, lie in a single plane, and fche whole arrangement is the 
most symmetrical one possible. 

On the other hand dipole moments and infra-red absorption 
spectra point to a non-planar distribution of the three 
valencies in ammonia compounds, and the failure to obtain 
resolution of such compounds may be due to the readiness 
with which a molecule Nabc imdergoes optical inversion. 

Dipole measurements indicate that the molecule of hydra- 
zine is not planar but that the two H atoms attached to 
one N lie in a plane difierent from the one containing the other 
pair of hydrogen atoms (Trans. Ear., 1934, 898), and hence 
disubstituted derivatives should exhibit stereo-isomerism (B., 
1935, 1677). 

Stereochemistry of Oximes. — ^The view put forward by 
Hantzsch and Werner in 1890 that the pairs of oximes derived 
from an aldehyde or an unsymmetrical aromatic ketone are 
stereo-isomeric in much the same manner as certain olefine 
compounds * is still generally supported, although when intro- 
duced it was bitterly attacked, and more recently attempts 
have been made by Ataxik (J. C. S., 1921, 1175) to represent 
such pairs as structurally isomeric, e.g. three definite entities, 

/NH 

RE'CiN-OH, oxime proper; EE'C<^ | iso-oxime, and 
RE^C:NH:0 nitrone. ^0 

The reasons for retaining the stereochemical formulae are; 
(1) Ko purely structural formula can account for the failure to 
obtain two isomeric oximes from a symmetrical ketone. (2) The 
stereochemical theory is the only one which will accoimt for 
the formation of two isomeric methyl ethers, which un- 
doubtedly exist (cf. Brady and Dunn, J, G. S., 1924, 291). 
(3) The formation of an optically active oxime (Mills and Bain, 


• The third valency of the nitrogen atom lies in a plane diflFerent from that 
of the *N and the OH of the : N*OH group can have two different positions, 
giving rise to the two stereoisomerides represented by the projections 

R*C*H . , R-C-H 
** and 

N*OH HO-N 


(B 480) 


27 
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1910, 1866) of c jcloliexanone-4-carboxylic acid (this Chap., A3), 



N-OH 


Such stereochemical formulae do not admit of the forma- 
tion of N-ethers which have been proved to exist, and hence 
the possibility of stnictural as well as stereo-isomerism must be 
admitted. The case of the oximes of j3-nitrobenzophenone 
has been studied in detail {Brady and Mehta^ 1924, 587). Two 
oximes are known: (a) m.-pt. ISS"" and (6) m.-pt. 115°, two 0- 
ethers melting at 93° and 96°, and two N-ethers melting at 
147° and 176° are also known. Compound (a) gives the 93° 
and 147° ethers, and compound (b) the 96°, 147°, and 176° 
ethers. 

It is now generally accepted that the two forms frequently 
isolated are stereoisomerides 1 and 2, but that each of these 
can react in tautomeric forms, viz. 3 or 4 which again are 
stereo-isomeric. These latter forms, nitrone forms, as a rule 
cannot be isolated except as ethers. The third structural isomer, 
viz. iso-oxime, with a cyclic structure is a mobile tautomeric 
form of the nitrone or oxime structure (cf, Brad^ and Dunn, 
1916, 659; Plozoman and Whiteley, 1924, 587; Griffiths and 
Ingold, 1925, 1698). 

R-C-H ♦ R-C-H R-C-H R-C-H 

(1) .. (3) 1! (2) II (4) 

K-OH nh:o ho-n 


Meisenheimer, Lange and Lamparter, A., 1925, 444, 94, 
have actually isolated four distinct ;p-methoxybenzii-mon- 
oximes. 

Determination of Configuration.t — The method adopted by 
Hantzsch in the case of aldoximes was to treat the two iso- 
merides with acetyl chloride, the one which readily lost water 
yielding a nitrile (-CHiN-OH-^ -C-N) was given the syn or 
ds configuration 1, and the one which yielded a stable acetyl 
derivative was given the anti or trans configuration 2. 

Again, in the case of stereo-isomeric ketoximes an examina- 
tion was made of the products formed by the Beckmann 
transformation under the influence of acetyl chloride. It was 


•OJR^ 


t Bedanann Rearrangement, Chem, Rev., 1933, 215. 
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assumed that in this transformation cts exchange of groups 
occurs, e.g.: 

CeH.-C CeH^ CH, CellsU-OH 


N*OH 


and 


N-CeH^-CH, 


c«Hs*c:o 

1 


NH*C«H4-CHa 
CgH^-C-CeH^-CHg HO-C-C^H^-CH, CO-CeH^-CHj 

HO-N CsHsNH CjEjirH 


the isomer which yields the toluidide of benzoic acid would 
have configuration 1, and the one yielding the anilide of toluic 
acid configuration 2. 

Both these methods have been abandoned as reliable tests 
for configurations. It has been pointed out that they are based 
entirely on the idea of ds elimination and cis exchange. It has 
been proved beyond doubt that frequently in passing from an 
olefine derivative to an acetylene trans elimination occurs 
(p. 282), and similarly trans addition to an acetylene compound 
often occurs. It is now generally accepted that in nitrile for- 
mation from an oxime tram elimination takes place, and that 
in the Beckmann transformation tram exchange is the rule. 
This change of view has been largely brought about by a study 
of the relationships of oximes to cycKc structures, more par- 
ticularly the benzisooxazoles. Meisenheimer (B., 1921, 3206) 
was able to show that the fission of triphenytsooxazole (1) 
with ozone gives a benzoyl derivative of benzil monoxime (2); 
and the oxime itself (3) subjected to the Beckmann rearrange- 
ment gives CgHs-NH-CO-CO-CgHg 

PhCUOPh Ph-C-COPli 

(2) II (3) 11 

N-O-COPh N-OH 

HO-C-CO-Ph 

j| PhNH-CO*CO*Ph 

NPh 


( 1 ) 


PIi-C — CPh 

II 11 

N‘0*CPh 


Again, with the o-chloro- and o-bromo-benzophenone oximes 
(B., 1924:, 289) the compounds (1) which readily lose halogen 
hydracid yielding benz^sooxazole (2) are those which yield 
anili des of o-chloro- and o-bromo-benzoic acid (3). 


CeH^-CPli 


CeH^Br-C-Ph 
(1) ;; 
HON 


CeH^Br-CrO 

( 3 ) 
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A similar argument can be used in the case of 2-cliloro-5« 
nitrobenzaldoxime, the form 

O2N 

Cl HO-N ^0— N 


which yields the nitrobenz^’^ooxazole is the one in which H 
and OH are in trans- or an^i-positions, i.e. the H of the OH and 
Cl of the benzene ring are vicinal. (For examples and discus- 
sion cf. Brady and Bislwp^ J. C. S., 1925, 1357; Bechtnann, 
Liesch and Gorreris^ B., 1923, 341; Auwers and Oltms^ 1924, 
446.) 

Brady and McEuyh (1925, 2414) have examined the inter- 
conversion of the geometrical isomerides by acylating 16 
aldoximes with 8 different acylating agents, and suggest 
that the change of configuration of one oxime into the other 
can be best accounted for by assuming the intervention of the 
nitrone form and the addition of the acylating agent, e.g. 
CHg-CO-Cl, to this form in two different ways: 


RC-H 

II 

N-OH 


R-C-H 


RCH 
II 

nh:o 




\OAc 


vR-CXH 
^^•OAc 


R-C-H 

11 

]sr*0Ac 

R-C-H 

II 

AcO-N 




For conductivities of stereo-isomeric oximes see Brady, J. C. S., 
1929, 946, and for ether formation, 1926, 2403; 1929, 2271. 
The formulae, 

Ph-C-CO-Ph Ph-C-GOPh 

!l and ^ {| \ 

HO*N N-OH, 

for the benzil monoximes melting respectively at 134° and 113® 
based on the study of iso-oxazole formation have been recently 
confirmed by a study of physical properties, e.g. solubility and 
volatility {Taylor and Ewehanhy J. C. S., 1926, 2818). In the 
jS-compound probably there is a co-ordinate link between 0 
of CO and H of OH (cf. Sidgwieh, 1925, 907). 

The phenylhydrazones derived from unsymmetrical ketones 
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oftea exist ia two forms wliich are generally regarded as 
stereo-isomeric in the same manner as a pair of oximes, tlie 
:jr*NHPli replacing the :N*OH grouping. The determination 
of configuration is again usually based on the ease with which 
ring closure can occur. The method was first used by Fmi&t 
and Zinttnerli (J. C. S., 1910, 2156) for camphorquinone phenyl- 
hydrazones and semicarbazones: 

mx 


/C:3S[ >c:x 

® J and ^ j 

^CO Xco NHX 

as the d-compounds, e.g, semicarbazone where X *= -CG'NII^ 

.C:N-NH 

readily form a cyclic oxytriazine, CgHi^ | I 

^C:N-CO. 

A similar method has been nsed in other cases (cf. Busch 
and others, B., 1924, 1783), 

The compound 


yCHj'Sv 


N-XH-CgH^-COaH 


is also resolvable. 

Azobenzene (Chap. XXII, C.) exists in two stereo-isomeric 
forms, the ordinary compound, b.-pt. 68°, is the t7a7is form I and 
a new compound, m.-pt. 71°-74®, is the ^-compound II, 

I CeHs-] n CeH/ \CeH5. 


Both have same molecular weight, but the ds has a distinct 
dipole moment and is more soluble. An equilibrium mixture of 
the two is formed on exposing solutions to light, and the com- 
position of the equilibrium mixture varies from 15-40 per cent 
of ds according to the solvent (J. C. S., 1938, 633; 1939, 232). 

2. Quinquevaleiit Nitrogen Compoimds. — (For formation see 
pp. 116, 441.) The most interesting type of compound is 
that in which all five radicals are different, e.g. N a, b, c, d, X. 
These compounds are quaternary ammonium salts, in which 
four of the radicals are alhyl groups, and the fifth an acid 
group. No cases of inactive isomerides have been met with. 
An example described by Wedekind, viz. methylallylphenyl- 
benzylammonium iodide, has been shown by E, 0, Jones 
(J. C. S., 1905, 1721) to be non-existent. 
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Tte only inown examples of stereoisomerides are the 
optically active modifications in wliicli compounds of the 
type methyletliylpropylisohutylainmoniiiin chloride, N(CH 3 ) 
(C2H5)(C3H7)(C4H9)C1, exist. This type of compomid is 
always obtained in an inactive form when synthesized in the 
laboratory by the addition of an alkyl haloid to a tertiary 
amine. In 1891 Le Bel claimed to have obtained a Z<Btx)-modi' 
fication by means of Penicillium glaucum (green mould), and in 
1899 he confirmed this result. In the same year Pope and 
Peachey (J. C. S., 1899, 1127) obtained a resolution of Wede- 
hind's benzylphenylallylmethylammoniumiodide by the aid of 
silver d-camphor-snlphonate. 

When the mixture of henzylphenylaUylmethylammonium 
d-camphor-sulphonates is crystallized from acetone, a sparingly 
soluble fraction is obtained, and this, when treated with 
potassium iodide, yields an optically active iodide, 
with [M]i> + 192°. 

H. 0. Jones (J. C. S., 1903, 1418; 1904, 223) resolved phenyl- 
benzylmethylethylammonium iodide and phenylmethylethyl- 
allylammonium iodide by means of silver d-bromo-camphor- 
sulphonate, and also observed that many of these salts show 
a tendency to undergo racemization. During the fractional 
crystallization of the salts it is advisable to keep the tem- 
perature as low as possible. Auto-racemization (p. 294) occurs 
when the cold chloroform solutions are kept in the dark, a 
phenomenon also observed by Pope and Harvey (J. C. S., 1901, 
828) with other optically active ammonium salts, and probably 
due to a partial ^sociation of the quaternary ammonium salt 
into tertiary amine and alkyl iodide and subsequent recom- 
bination. 

Quinquevalent nitrogen derivatives of the type NagbcX, 
e.g. phenylallyldimethylammonium iodide, phenyldipropyl- 
methylammonium iodide, &c., do not exist in isomeric modi- 
fications, and attempts to resolve such compounds into optically 
active components have given negative results (J. C. S., 1897, 
522; 1903, 1141, 1406; 1904, 412). AscJian (Zeit. phys. 1903, 
46, 304) has prepared isomeric spiran nitrogen compounds 
containing two quinquevalent nitrogen atoms, viz.: 


CM,/ >N< >CH.. 

VlTT-.nTT./ I VlTT CEL^ 1 
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The one compoimd is formed by the union of ethylene-di- 
peridide with trimethylene bromide, and the other by the 
combination of trimethylene-diperidide with ethylene bromide. 
This isomerism can be accounted for if the bromine atoms and 
the central ring lie in one plane and the other rings in a plane 
at right angles to the first. 

Similar compounds containing one nitrogen atom. 


yCHjv 

C.h/ >(Br)/ Vh., 

X!H/ \CHPhCH/ 


Croie-CHav 


exist in two forms {Scholz\ B., 1910, 2121), and the compound 


.CHs-CHjv 

CHPh/ >N< >:HCO,Et, 

XJHa-CH/ NCH,-CH/ 


4-phenyl-4'-carbethoxy-bispiperidinium-l : I'-spiran, is also 
resolvable (1935). ^ 

Methylethylaniline oxide, NPhMeEtO, has been resolved into 
active modifications by means of bromocamphorsnlphonic acid. 
The base itself, probably NPhMeEt(OH) 2 , has [ajjj — 25® 
{McisenAefmer, A., 1911, 385, 117). 

The compound, I-MIeEtPh-GEa'CHa-CHa-NMeEtPhl, 
containing two similar asymmetric nitrogen atoms, like 
tartaric acid, exists in two inactive forms but so far neither 
has been resolved into active components. The compound, 
I-NMePh(C 3 H 5 )-CH 2 CH 2 *CH 2 ’NMePhBz*I, contains two dis- 
similar asymmetric nitrogen atoms, and should resemble 
cinnamic acid dibromide, and exist in two pairs of enantio- 
morphons compounds. In reality two inactive forms have 
been isolated, but so far both have resisted all attempts at 
resolution {Wedeldnd, B., 1910, 2707; 1916, 942). When an 
asymmetric nitrogen atom is introduced into an active com- 
pound already containing an asymmetric carbon atom, two 
active stereoisomerides, which are not optical antipodes, are 
formed, just as two products are formed when a new asym- 
metric carbon atom is introduced into an optically active 
carbon compound. 

An interesting case of the existence of four stereo-isomeric 
compounds of the type, abC:N-N:Ccd, has been demon- 
strated, vk. with the compound, CHIPh:N‘N:C(SMe)'S*CH 2 
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•CgH^-NO^ {Busch, X pr., 1916, 93, 25). The four possibili- 


ties are: 

N N 

N N 

N H 

N 

a-*C-b c-Gd 

bCa c-C-d 

a-C-b dO-c 

h*C*a d'C-c 


Meiseyihdmer (A., 1913, 397, 273) claims to have proved 
the non-eqidvalence of the five valencies of the quinqtievalent 
nitrogen atom by the following series of reactions, startmg 
with trimethylamine oxide (p. 123): 


1. Me^NrO 


2. MeaKIO 


RI 

/OR 

NaOH 

Me3N< 

Ha 

/OH 

MeaN/ 

NaOR 




Me3N< 


< 

< 


OR 

OH; 

OH 

OR. 


As far as could be ascertained, the final products in the two 
reactions were not identical but isomeric, as the solution of 
the first compound when evaporated yielded trimethylamine, 
an aldehyde, and water, whereas the product from the second 
series of reactions under similar treatment gave trimethyb 
amine oxide and the alcohol E*OH. In a similar manner 


isomeric compounds NMe^ 




OR 




have been prepared by the 


following series of reactions: 



/OR 

NaORi 


/OR 

1. Me,N:0 + El 


Me,N< 

^ORi; 


/ORi 

NaOR 


/ORi 

2. MeaNIO + E»I 

Me3N< 


MesN< 

^OR. 


Compare also A., 1913, 399, 366, 371, 377. 

Various suggestions for the spatial arrangement of the five 
groups around the qoinquevalent nitrogen atom have been 
made, e.g. Bischoff represented the nitrogen at the centre of 
a pyramid on a rectangular base with the 5 groups at the 
solid angles, and WiTf^erodi a similar arrangement but with 
a double pyramid on a triangular base. The recognition of 
ions and their existence even in the crystaUine state as demon- 
strated by X-ray analysis has afiorded a simple explanation 
of the stereochemistry of quinquevalent nitrogen. 
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It is the a mm onium cation, with its four alkyl or substituted 
alkyl ^onps, which exhibits activity, and it is now generally 
recognized that the spatial arrangements of such an ion are 
tetrahedral Jnst as in the case of quadrivalent carbon, and this 
arrangement was first suggested by M. 0. Jonss and Dun- 
lop (J. C. S., 1912, 101, 1751; cf. Mdsenheimery A., 1913, 897, 
300 ; Komatsu, Abs., 1918, i, 426; J. A. C. S., 1919, 622). 

Such a tetrahedral arrangement is in complete harmony with 
the following results, which have been established by experi- 
ment: 

1. The non-equivalence of the fifth valency. 

2. The non-existence of isomerides of the types Na«bX and 
Na^bcX. 

3. The existence of two enantiomorphous isomerides 
NabcdX. 

4. The existence of four active isomerides of the type 
Cabc-NabcX. 

5. The existence of 4-phenyl-l-methyl-l-ethylpiperidoiiium 
iodide or generally of salts derived from the ion 



in two non-resolvable stereo-isomeric {ds and ttans) forms 
{Mills, Parifcm and Ward, J. C. S., 1927, 2613, cf. 1925, 2507). 
If the ammonium ion has the tetrahedral configuration the 
compounds of this type should resemble the cyclohexane-1 : 4- 
dicarboxylic acids (Chap. XYI), and exist as ds and trans 
isomerides, both of which should be of the non-resolvable 
type, and this isomerism should disappear in all cases where 
W *== E.''. On the other hand, with a pyramidal configuration 
of the ammonium ion when E = E' two non-resolvable forms 
should exist and when E' difiers from E'' two racemic forms. 
By an examination of five different compounds of this type, 
three in which E' and E'' were different, and two in which they 
were identical, it was found that aU the facts pointed to the 
tetrahedral structure. 

6. The resolution of the salts of amine oxides. These may be 

represented as containing the ion ]Srabc(OH) or in the ^N:0 
group the double linking between 0 and N may be semipolar 
{Mdsenhdmer and others, A., 1926, 449, 188). 

The discovery of compounds in which nitrogen is attached 

( B 480 ) 27 * 
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to five hydrocarbon groups, e.g. tetramethylbeujzylainmomum, 
NMe 4 -CH 2 *Ph (p. 442), does not render the tetrahedral ar- 
rangement untenable, as in these compounds one of the five 
groups appears to occupy a characteristic position with respect 
to the nitrogen. It has been shown that solutions of such 
compounds in pyridine are electrolytes, and hence one of the 
alkyl groups is presumably ionizable as an anion in the same 
manner as the halogen atom in quaternary ammonium, salts. 

3. OPTICALLY ACTIVE ALIPHATIC NITRO-COMPOUNDS 

By starting with the optically active alcohol, MeEtCH*OH, 
Kuhn and AIhrecht (B., 1927, 1297) obtained an active methyl- 
ethylnitromethane, MeEt-CH-NOg, the ionizable sodium salt 
of which according to Hantzsch should be represented as: 

Me. .0 

Et^ \ONa. 

These structures are symmetrical, and hence the compounds 
should not be optically active and the alternative structure, 

Me. ^0 

>C-e-NC 

Et/ ^ONa, 

has been suggested, where the co-ordinate link is between G 
and N, the N being the donor, or possibly 

Me. - /HO, + 

eX 

A similar compound with CgHis in place of OgHg, i.e. an 
optically active nitro-octane, has been obtained by Shrine 
and Young (J. A. C. S., 1930, 3332), and Mills and Cole (1932) 
have resolved phenylcyanonitromethane, CN-CHPh'NO^, by 
means of its brucine salt with the structure 



and it is thus clear that optical activity occurs with com- 
pounds containing a co-ordinated carbon atom, >0 as 
the centre of dissymmetry. The potassium salt of 2-bromo- 
9-iiitrofluorene (J. A. C. S., 1935, 2163) is also slightly active. 
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D. Phosphorus and Arsenic 

Meisenheimer and Lichtenstadt (B., 1911, 356) liaTe ob- 
tained metliyletlijlplienylpliospliijae oxide, OrPMeEtPt, in 
optically active forms. The base was prepared by combining 
methyl iodide with ethyldiphenylphosphme, liberating the base 
with moist silver oxide and then distilling, and was resolved 
by means of d-bromo-camphor-sulphonic acid. Somewhat 
similar experiments of Cmen (J. G. S., 1902, 1362) and Ejphraim 
(B., 1911, 631) have given negative results. For resolution of a 
similar sulphide, cf. J. C, S., 19M, 276. 

Ethyl triphenylmethyl-pyro-phosphate, 

EtO\ /OEt 

Vo-p< 

o 0 

exists in meso and racemic forms, but both give the same 
acid on hydrolysis owing to resonance (J. C. S., 1933, 776). 

Arsenic compounds, e.g. phenyl-a-naphthyibenzylmethyl- 
arsonium iodide {Burrows and Turn&r^ J. C. S., 1921, 426) 
and p-carboxyphenylmethylethylarsine sulphide, C 02 H-CeH 4 - 
.S 

As^Me {Mills and Raper^ 1925, 2479), have been resolved. 
\Et 

For more complex compounds see M'Cleland and Whitioorth 
(1927, 2753). * 


E. Sulphur, Selenium and Tin 


As stdphur, selenium and tin can function as quadrivalent 
elements, Pope, with Peachey and Neville (1900-2), examined 
compounds of these elements in which the central atom is 
attached to four different monovalent groups, and found that 
compounds of the types: {a) Methylethylthetine bromide, 
Br-SMeEt*CB[ 2 *C 02 H, obtain^ by the addition of bromo- 
acetic acid to methylethyl sulphide; (6) Methylethylplienaiayl<« 
sulphine bromide {Smiles, J. C. S., 1900, 1174): 



•C0-C,H, 
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{<?) Methyletliylselenetme bromide, SeMeEtBr-CHa-COgH, ob- 
tained from methylethyl seienide and bromo-acetic acid; (d) 
Phenyi-j^dolyl-metbyiteUurommn iodide, TeMePiiC-H^I (Lowry 
and Gilbert y J. C. S., 1929, 2868); (e) Metliylethylpropyl«tm 
iodide, I-Sn^IeEtPr (a liquid boiling at 270''), were all resolved 
by treating with silver d-camphor-sulphonate or silver d-bromo- 
camphor-sulphonate, removing the silver halide and repeated 
crystallization ot the salts when the least soluble salt could 
be obtained pure. In most cases racemization readily takes 
place, and in the case of the tin compounds the following 
phenomena were observed. 

Crystals of d-methylethyl-n-propyl-tin d-camphor-sulphon- 
ate, SnileEtPr-O-SOa'CioHisO, melting at 125°~126°, were 
obtained. In aqueous solution [MJjj = +95"^, which gives 
a value for the univalent ion, Sn^IeEtPr, of about +45°. 
When the mother liquor from the above-mentioned crystals 
was evaporated, a further quantity of the same compound was 
obtained, and the operation repeated until all the water had 
been expelled. No trace of Z-methylethylpropyl-tin d-camphor- 
sulphonate could be isolated. Pope and Peachey attribute this 
to the conversion of the 1-base into the d-base by continued 
racemization (p. 293), in the following manner: The solution 
of the racemic base with the d-acid deposits a portion of its 
d-base as the sparingly soluble salt d-base + d-acid; the excess 
of I- over d-base remaining in the solution racemizes as eva- 
poration proceeds, a further quantity of d-base separates as 
salt, and racemization of the residue again proceeds. 

For other examples of the same type cf. Kingy Eep., 1933, 261. 

All the compounds investigated are salts, and the activity 

of a halide is due to the cation containing, e.g., SnMeEtPr, i.e. 
tervalent derivatives of S, Se and Sn. It is clear, therefore, that 
the spatial arrangements in these ions must be different from 
that in tervalent nitrogen compounds, and it may be that the 
S (Se or Sn) atom occupies one corner of a tetrahedron and the 
three alkyl groups the remaining three corners. 


Just as the amine oxides Nabc:0 or Nabc-OH exist in 
enantiomorphous forms, so do the sulphoxides 0:SRR' {Harn- 
soUy Kenyoriy and Phillips, J. C. S., 1926, 2079), and sulphinates 
^0 


E*S^ [Phillips, J. C. S-, 1925, 2552). The existence of 
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snch stereoisomerides is not explicable with the usual structural 

formula, but representing the S:0 linHng as a co-ordinate 

+ — 

link S 0 or a sendpolar link S — 0, then the compound 


OEK 

> 8-^0 or 
W 



S — 0 represents the sulphur atom as 


attached by three single linkings to three different groups; in 
other words, the arrangement in the optically active thionium 
ion described above. The compounds actually resolved were 
p-toluene sulphinate, jj-tolyl-p-aminophenyl sulphoxide and 
m-carboxyphenylmethyl sulphoxide and still later a sul- 
_ ^ .CgH^CO^H 

philimine, CsH 4 -S 02 *N — , obtained by condens- 

CBCjj 

ing chloramine T with m-carboxyphenyl methyl sulphide 
(J. 0. S., 1927, 188), by means of brucine or cinchonidine. 
Optical activity disappears when the active sulphinates and 
suiphoxides are oxidized respectively to sulphonates and 
sulphones. 

Disulphoxides of the cyclic type 0 -e- ^ 0 

exist in two inactive stereo-isomeric forms {Bell and Bennett, 
J. C. S., 1927, 1798; 1928, 86 ), which can be accounted for on 
the semipoiar double bond basis, and the two oxygen atoms 
can be ds or trans to the plane of the carbon and sulphur 

atoms, and also oxides of the type 0 S<^ ^Cab 

(J. C. S., 1929, 2832; 1930, 1 ). XiR^^GE/ 


F. Co-ordination Compounds 

In 1911 Werner pointed out that compounds of the types 
C 0 A 3 BCD and C 0 AJBC 2 D 2 should exist in two optically active 
isomerides provided the groups AJBCD are arranged spatially, 
i.e. octahedially, around the central Co atom: 

G 

B~ -1 — 0 

Co / \ Co \ 

-} A A. ^ 

D 
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and active isomerides were actually isolated in the case of the 
bromo-amimne-diethylenediainme cobalt salts,* [CoBrNHgenJ 
Br^, the resolution being accomplished with the aid of cZ-bromo- 
camphor-sulphonic acid, and similar results were obtained 
with chromium co-ordinated salts (B., 1911, 2445, 3279, 3722, 
3132). When an unsymmetrical diamine, e.g. NH^-GHgCHR-NEg, 
takes the place of DD or a sym. diamine that of CC, and 
A = B, two series of compounds exist (Helv., 1919, 5). 

Since Werner^ s results were made known an enormous 
number of co-ordinate complexes derived from other elemente 
have been isolated, aud it is possible to classify these com- 
pounds into the categories according to the arrangements of 
the groups around the central atom: 

1. Planar: elements with co-ordinate number 4. 

2. Tetrahedral: elements with co-ordinate numbers 3 or 4. 

3. Octahedral: elements with co-ordinate number 6. 

Under group 1 fall certain compounds derived from Ki, Pd, 
Pt, and Au. The groups and the central atom lie in a single 
plane and the compounds are not resolvable into optically 
active components. 

Under group 2 are derivatives of Be, B, C, N, Si, P, S, Se, 
Cu, Zn, As, Sn, Ag, Te. The arrangement is exactly analogous 
to that of compounds with an asymmetric parbon atom. The 
compounds are resolvable. 

Under group 3 are compoxmds of Al, Cr, Fe, Co, M, Cu, As, 
Ph, Pt. 

Thus the elements Ni, Cu, As, Pt can give derivatives be- 
longing to two difierent types of grouping. 

The determination of the spatial structure is largely based 
on the following considerations: 

1. The existence of two distinct isomerides which cannot 
be resolved into active components. 

The compound PtCl22NH3 exists in two non-resolvable 
isomeric forms, which therefore have a planar structure and 
can be represented as 





and 


yCl 

aX™.. 


•Where en represents the twofold associating group ethylene dianunc 
which is thus equivalent to two D groups (cf. Chap. XLVI, A.). 
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2, The resolution of the compound into optically active 
isomerides just as in the case of carbon compounds. Thus the 
beryilium-benzoyl-pyruvic acid and the corresponding Zn and 
Cu compounds exist in optically active forms and hence have 
the tetrahedral configuration: 


CH:CPh-Ov , 

L 

c(co2H):o^ ^ 


OCPh:CHv 

o:c(COjHK 


where the 4 links of the beryllium atom are directed towards 
the angles of a tetrahedron. The compounds are not berylliuna 
salts as they are not ionizable, they have low melting-points, 
volatihxe without decomposition and dissolve readily in hydro- 
carbon solvents {Mills and Gotts, J. C, S., 1926, 3132). 

Similar complex nickel salts, e.g. the bisethylenediamine 
salts {WaJd, 1928), 


ren,^ OH,1 


X, 


and the tris-aa-dipyridyl salts [Nig dipyJClg {Morgan and 
Birstall, J. 0, S., 1931, 2213) are resolvable and hence have 
the octahedral structure. 

The gold compound, 


K 


■N(\ 

yAu ^ dipy 
N(y 


> 


is coplanar and not tetrahedral, and in it the gold has the 
stable radon electron structure (J. C. S., 1939, 426). 

An interesting compound is that of PtCl 4 with 1:2:3- 
triaminopropane. This can yield the 5-ring compound I or 
the 6-rmg compound II, 


I 1 >tCl4 

NHj-CHa— CH— NHa ^ 


n NH. 


•NH/ 


Ptd^, 


and as the compoxmd is resolvable I is probably correct. 

Vernon (192(>-21) claimed to have isolated two isomeric 
TeMe 2 l 2 and hence deduced a planar configmation. Drew 
(J. C, S., 1929, 560) proved that one of these was the polymer 
Te 2 Me 4 l 4 and a true salt, and finally Lowry and Gilbert (1929, 
2867) resolved the phenyl-p-tolyl-methyl-telluioniuin salts 
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and thus proved the telluronium ion to have the tetrahedral 
arran^euieiit. 

3. X-ray examinations can be of use in deciding the con- 
figurations of molecules in the solid and vapour phases. When 
applied to a compound of the type [Pt4XH3]Cl2 it shows that 
the 4 groups attached to the platinum atom lie in the same 
plane as the Pt atom itself (Cox, 1932, 1912), and probably 
other platinum compounds with a co-ordinate number 4 have 
the same planar structure. 

4. A study of infra-red spectra or of Raman eSects throws 
light on magnitudes of moments of inertia and hence on con- 
figurations. 

The accumulated evidence shows that with an atom with 
the co-ordinate number 4, or with a 4 covalent atom with 
single links, the structure is usually tetrahedral hut occa- 
sionally planar, but with atoms with a co-ordinate number 6 
the configuration is invariably octahedral. 

The formation of a chelate ring always enhances the stability 
of a co-ordinated compound as shown by the relative stability 
of the complexes formed by aliphatic amines on the one hand 
and ethylene and propylene diamines on the other, but as 
chelate rings are usually 5- or 6-membered rings a diamine such 
as decamethylene-diamine which cannot form a chelate ring 
with the metal yields very unstable co-ordinated compoun(k 
(cf. Diehl, Chem. Rev., 1937, 39). For a list of co-ordinating 
power of some of the more common donor groups, e.g. cyanide 
aliphatic amine, pyridine bases, unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
amino-acids and d-tartaric acid with different metals, cf. 
Bailhar, iUd. 1938, 71. 

For co-ordination of unsaturated carbon compounds see 
Anderson, 3. 0. S., 1934, 971; 1936, 1042; Ekirasch and 
Ashford, J. A. 0. S., 1936, 1733. 
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LI. UNSATUEATION* 

A. Types of Unsaturation 

The term unsaturated has been frequently applied in earlier 
chapters to difierent compounds without any clear definition 
of the term. It has been used to comprise all cases of com- 
pounds which are capable of uniting with other elements or 
compounds, thus olefines with bromine or hydrogen, aldehydes 
with hydrogen cyanide or bisulphites. The best definition 
ia Unsaturated compounds are those capable of uniting with 
another substance (element or compound) without a {fisrup- 
tion of their original structure”. Two main types may be 
distinguished. 

1. TWO ADDENDA ATTAGBOED TO THE SAJUE ATOM 

Cases in which the addenda unite with one and the same 
atom of the original compound, as in the conversion of amines 
into salts and quaternary ammonium compounds, the forma- 
tion of oxonium salts from ethers, &c., and the formation of 
sulphonium salts from alkyl sulphides. 

The presence of such xmsaturated groups as amino and 
hydroxyl, and also the alkylated groups, -NHE, 'NEg, -OE, 
produce marked effects on the properties of the compounds 
into which they are introduced. In the aromatic series they 
render the compounds much more reactive towards reducing, 
oxidizing, and substituting reagents (cf. p. 472). When fur- 
ther substituents are introduced, e.g. Cl, Br, SO^H, NOg, &c., 
these almost invariably take the ortho- and para-positions 
with respect to the unsaturated group. These groups also 
tend to make the compound luminesce under the influence 
of electric discharges under small pressures. They are also 
the most powerful avxochromes known, i.e. when introduced 
into a compound containing chromophores, such as ‘NrlsT, 
C:0, C:C, NOg, &c., they produce a deepening of the colour 
of the compound. 

In each case the atom involved passes to a higher valency 
state, e.g. horn 2 to 4 or 3 to 5, and in practically all cases the 

^ • For theoretical views cf. E. Huckel, ** Grundziige der Theorie ungesal- 
tiger und aromatischer Verbindungen Z. elec., 1937, 752 and 786. 
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product formed is an ionizable salt, i.e. tlie element in question 
with its attached groups acts as a cation. Thus trimethylamine 

and iiiethyi iodide (Me, I) peld MMe^, I, the positive charge 
of the Me is transferred to N. 

Salt Formation in Case of Cyclic Oxygen Compounds.— 
This has been studied in the case of pyrones and similar 
compounds {B. W. Ghosh, J. C. S., 1915, 1588) by means 
of perchloric acid. Many ring compounds containing one or 
two atoms of oxygen do not form oxonium salts with perchloric 

acid, e.g. 0<( /CH^, 0<^ ^0, and the corre- 

^CHs'CH/ 

spending compounds condensed with a benzene nucleus. The 
introduction of olefine linkings, the replacement of CHg by 
CO, or an accumulation of benzene nuclei increases the basic 
properties of the oxygen and facilitates salt formation. 

An attempt to settle the structure of salts of simple un- 
symmetrical y-pyrones has been made by Gibson and Simomen 
(J. C. S., 1928, 2307) by trying to isolate two 2-methyi-6-phenyI- 
i-pyrone d-a-bromocamphor-stdphonates. No isomerides could 
be detected, and they consider this favours the 'pyrylium struc- 
ture I rather than the ordinary oxonium formula II, (p. 679). 


(I) HO 



< CH:CPh. M 

ch:cm©/ 


The pyrylium structure is met with in many anthocyanidins 
(Chap. LXIY, C.), 

Molecular Compoxmds. — ^Analogous to the unstable oxonium 
salts are the additive compounds formed by the union of 
aromatic compounds, more particularly amines, phenols, and 
phenolic ethers with quinones and aromatic nitro-compounds 
of the type of s-trinitrobenzene, polynitronaphthalenes, and 
even m-dmitrobenzene. Many of these compounds are highly 
coloured, and similar products are given by hydrocarbons 
containing condensed benzene nuclei, e.g. anthracene, phenan- 
threne, fluorene, &c. {Pfeiffer, Organische MoleMverbin- 
dungen 2nd Edition, 1927; Bennett and Willis, J. C. S., 
1929, 256, who give electronic formulae for such compounds 
(0. L, 1938, 512; J. C. S., 1940, 1539). 

Hammich and others (J. 0. S., 1936, 1463; 1938, 764, 1350) 
by a study of the efiects of increasing amounts of solvent on 
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the colour of the compounds of amines with trinitrobenzene 
show that the stability is largely a function of the strength of 
the base. 

2. TWO ADDENDA ATTACHED TO TWO DIFFERENT 
ATOMS 

The addenda become attached to two different atoms, 
which may be (a) adjacent atoms, (b) atoms removed from 
one another by a chain of one or more atoms. Type {b) is not 
very common, and the best-known example is the addition of 
bromine to cyclopropane accompanied by the breaking of the 
tri-ring and the formation of the open-chain compound, tri- 
methylene bromide, CHgBr-CHg-CHgBr. 

The common type is (a), e.g. the addition of 2H to ethylene 
to form ethane, or of bromine to oleic acid to form 9 : 10-di- 
bromo-stearic acid. 

It has been definitely proved in the case of ethylene dibro- 
mide that the bromine atoms are attached to different carbon 
atoms (p. 67) and somewhat similar arguments can be used 
in other cases. 

Compounds of type (a) are usually represented as contaimng 
double or triple linking between the two adjacent atoms, e.g. 
C:C, C:N, C:0, C:S, S:0, N:N, C:C, C:N, &c. This merely 
means that all the valencies which are not used up in attaching 
H or other element or group toC, 0, or N are used up in 
attaching C to C, C to 0, C to N, or in other words when there 
are not enough electrons in a molecule to provide each atom 
with its stable octet by formation of single covalent links, two 
adjacent atoms may share a second or even a third pair of 
electrons. This is limited, however, to G, N and 0. "With S 
and P and other elements co-ordinate links are usually formed. 

A double or triple bond in a carbon compound is not a 
strengthened bond as it should be if each hnk in a double 
bond was the equivalent of a single bond. Characteristics of 
olefine compound are (i) their high energy content as illustrated 
by their heats of formation, e.g. ethane has +25*0, ethylene 
—645, and acetylene —544 Mlo cal. per gm. moL; (ii) a 
diminution in the distance between the two C atoms, e.g. 1*44 A 
as compared with 1*54 from C — ^C; (iii) the absorption of light 
of greater wave-length than compounds with single links; 
(iv) the double link prevents free rotation about the axis 
common to the two C atoms. 
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In terms of the electronic conception of links, a donUe 
link denotes that each of the two atoms concerned shares 
four electrons, two from each atom. In a simple hydrocarbon, 
CHgiCHo, it is highly probable that the two pairs of electrons 
are equally shared between the two carbon atoms and the 
compound is non-polar, but with the introduction of sub- 
stituents, even CHg or Cl, electric disturbances arise and a 
more or less unequal sharing of the four electrons occurs. 

This may be represented, as A = B and A - B, indicating 

a tendency for a displacement of an electron pair and lea-ping 
the one atom with an unstable sextet. Such active forms 
are extremely mobile and of very short life, so that their 
concentration is always small and the equilibrium is 

A«B^A» B;U B. 

When A and B represent different elements, e.g. C and 0, 
there is always a tendency for the atom with the higher effec- 
tive nuclear charge to retain the electron pair, and hence 
N = 0 and S = 0 readily become N 0, S 0. 

Although most compounds containing double links form 
additive compounds they vary considerably as to the com- 
pounds with which they can combine. Thus compounds with 
C:C combine with Hg, Clg, HBr, HCIO readily, whereas com- 
pounds with 0:0 combine -Rath Hg, HON, NaHSO^ and H^O. 


B. Mono-enes 

Compounds containing one olefine link are those which 
have been most closely studied. The addition may be non- 
ionic and may be due to the symmetrical rupture of a dublet 
giving rise to a pair of free radicals united by a single link 
(cf. Free Radicals, Chap. LII, B.): 

The following reactions probably belong to this type. The 
photochemical reduction of ethylene (Taylor and MarshMy 
J. Ph. Chem., 1925, 1140) and the addition of halogens to 
cinnamic acid in sunlight (Wachhhy Z. phys., 1927, 125, 1), 
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the photochemical addition of HgOg, i.e. OH 4- OH, to olefines, 
e.g. crotonic acid -f 10 per cent perliydroi gives dihydroxy- 
butyric acid in ultra-violet light and allyl alcohol gives glycerol 
(J. A. C. S., 1937, 543). The photocheinical formation of 
phosgene, COCi 2 , appears to be a non-ionic reaction and has 
received considerable attention {Bodemtein, 1927-30). The 
rate of change approximates nearly to the square root of the 
concentration of chlorine molecules, indicating that the chlorine 
is split into atoms. The reaction is a typical chain reaction 
and appears to take place in the following stages: 

(i) By absorption of light energy Cb - - 2C1; 

(ii) CO + Ci-^COCl; 

(iii) COCl + Glj "> COCl, + Cl, 

In most cases the reaction appears to be of the ionic type, 

and to occur at a semipolar bond CHg = CH 2 CHg - CH 2 
promoted by the reagent used. In many cases, although the 
sharing of the electrons is not equal, the link has not reached 
the state of a complete polar link, the two atoms between the 
link are polar, one + and the other due to the unequal 

5+ 5- 

sharing, and can be denoted !>C=C-<, and in the presence 
of suitable polar reagents this becomes a true semipolar link, 
viz. >C — C<. The ionic character of such reactions is 

4 * *~ 

characteristic of many carbonyl additions, >C — 0, the 0 
atom always accepting the — charge and hence readily 

4 - 

reacting with cations, e.g. H, whereas the carbon is 4- and re- 
acts only with anions, e.g. CN, or with reagents which readily 

yield anions. As the 0 is more stable than the C, e.g. OH, OEt, 

— + ^ 

OPh are all stable, it follows that the C is the primary centre 

of attack and therefore addition occurs most readily with 
compounds giving active anions and not with reagents giving 
active cations and stable inert anions. The halogens, halogen 
hydracids, and rdtrosyl chloride yield stable anions and hence 
do not readily form additive compounds with carbonyl com- 
pounds. The first reaction to be studied in detail from the 
ionic view, the formation of cyanhydrms (p. 148 , La'pmorih, 
J. C. S., 1903, 995), showed that the addition of HON ‘does not 
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occur with the acid itself, but is immediately started by a 

trace of alkali, i.e. by the formation of GN. The primary 
reaction is 

ch3*ch : 0 + cn -> cr^’Cr( 


and in order to bring the reaction to completion it is necessary 
to work in a solution of fairly constant value, such as 
KHCOg solution, which supplies H ions at a practically con- 
stant concentration and thus forms the cyanhydrin 


/O /OH 


The ionic view of addition is generally accepted for the 
majority of reactions occurring in solution, both the unsatu- 
rated compound and the reagent reacting in the ionic form, 
often induced by a catalyst, and finally the ions unite to form 
a covalent compound. 

The addition to a deuble link is a complex reaction, and it 
is difficult to draw general conclusions as the following factors 
have an important bearing on the reaction: (1) The polarized 
state of the unsaturated compound; (2) The iufiuence of tem- 
perature, solvent, light and catalysts; (3) The point of attack 
in an unsymmetrical compound, i.e. a or jS; (4) Influence of 
substituents. 

Where the two addenda are the same, e.g. 2H, 2Br, 20H, 
only one compound can be formed, but the rate of formation 
and the equilibrium (if any) may vary with conditions. 

The addition of either bromine or hydrogen bromide to 
olefines is regarded as an ionic reaction: 

+ H + Br (CsH^H) + Br OHs-CJHjBr. 

The reaction between ethylene and bromine is a surface 
reaction {Steward and Edlund, 1923), and the glass surface 
acts as a catalyst. Coating the glass with stearic acid increases 
the rate of addition, whereas paraffin wax almost completely 
inhibits it, and this points to the need of a polar catalyst. 
Water accelerates the reaction and rise of temperature 
diminishes it, indicating that the reaction is not a mere addi- 
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tioa, but probably depends on the formation of an inter- 
mediate product which is less stable at high temperatures. 
The effect of moisture is also to transform the reaction from 
one of the 2nd order to one of the 1st, and independent of the 
bromine concentration, _ and the intermediate product is prob- 
ably a hydrated bromine molecule formed so readily on the 
glass surface that its concentration is practically independent 
of the bromine concentration in the gas phase (G. Williams, 
1923). It is the + ion or positive pole of this hydrate which 
is reactive. 

With aqueous solutions of chlorine (or bromine) chlor- 
hydrins (bromhydrins) are also formed, and to account 
for all the phenomena Francis (1925) has suggested that the 

first reaction is the addition of Br derived from the ionized 
+ — 

bromine (Br and Br) : 

6 - - 

CHgrCHa + Br + Br CH^Br-CH^ + Br. 

Tbe CHgBr’CHg ion can then react with the Br or with the 

OH ion derived from the water; as the Br ion is more stable 

than the OH and less liable to lose its ionic charge, it follows 
that reaction 1 takes place more readily than reaction 2. 

1. CH^BrCHa + OH CHaBr-CHs-OH ; 

2. CHaBr-CHa + Br CHaBr-CHaBr; 

i.e. there is a greater tendency for the formation of the brom- 
hydrin than the dibromide. This is confirmed by Terry and 
Eichelberger’s observation (1925) that the addition of bromide 
ions (e.g. sodium bromide) increases the yield of dibromide at 
the expense of the bromhydrin, and the addition of chloride 
ions gives a certaia amonnt of CHgBr-CHgCl. 

In non-aqueous solvents the rate of addition of bromine to 
nnsatnrated acids of the type of cinnamic acid is extremely 
slow at the beginning but increases with time owing to the 
formation of small amounts of hydrogen bromide which acts 
as a catalyst, and if a definite concentration of hydrogen bro- 
mide is used the reaction becomes typically bimolecular and 
roughly proportional to the concentration of the hydrogen 
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bromide {Williams and James, J. C. S., 1928, 343; cf. Eobert- 
son and others, 1937, 335, and also 1939, 224). 

ICl behaves as a catalyst in mnch the same manner as HBr, 
and it appears that the catalysts are compounds which can 
form higher complexes with bromine. 

Although most olefine derivatives combine with bromine, 
compounds in which there are several negative groups, such 
as Ph, Br, GN, COgH, already attached to the two carbon 
atoms, do not form additive compounds with bromine {Iluffo 
and Bauer, B., 1904, 3317; E. Ley, B., 1917, 243), although 
they contain an olefine linking. They combine, however, with 
chlorine [Behr, B., 1910, 2940; Meisenkehner, A., 1927, 456, 
142). On the other hand, oletoe compounds, containing two 
methyl groups attached to one of the two ethylene carbon 
atoms do not readily combine with hydrogen, but form additive 
compounds with bromine, e.g. dimethyl-styrene, CHPh : CMcg, 
or terpinolene (Chap, LVII, Bl). 

Addition of Hydcc^en Halides, — Ab already pointed out 
addition occurs most readily with HI and least readily with 
HCl. Union with HF can also occur {Grosse and Linn, J. Org., 
1938, 26, cf. J. A. C. S., 1935, 1616), but pressure is required. 
The reaction is non-catalytic, yields of 80 per cent of additive 
product can be obtained in certain cases and by-products are 
polymerized olefines. Markoimikoff (1870) from known data 
drew the generalizations: (1) If an unsymmetrical hydrocarbon 
combines with hydrogen haMe the halogen adds to the carbon 
atom with fewer hydrogen atoms attached to it. (2) By 
addition of hydrogen halides to vinyl chloride or chlorinated 
propylene the halogen always adds to the carbon atom which 
already has halogen attached to it. 

Reaction (a) is the normal and (6) the abnormal in general- 
ization (1). 

^CHs-CHBr-CH, (a) 
CHg-CHrCHa -h BBr<^ 

"^CHg-CHa-CHaBr (b) 

Numerous exceptions to the first generalization are known 
and are due to the fact that the reaction (6) is favoured by 
traces of oxygen or peroxides (Eharasch and others, J. A. C. S., 
1933-37; Smith and others, J. C. S., 1934-37, and UrusM- 
bara and TaJcebayashi, Ber. C. S. Jap,, 1936-37).* In some 

• For sutomary see J. C. Smith, C. and I., 1937, 833; 1938, 481. 
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cases the effects of traces of oxygen are so marked on the 
hydrogen broimde addition that in order to obtain the normal 
reaction it is necessary to work in the presence of an anti- 
oxidant, e.g. qninol, diphen}damine, <Scc., and even the com- 
pound being studied or the solvent, e.g. acetic acid, can act 
as an anti-oxidant. 

Some of the generalizations drawn are: ( 1 ) That with 
a terminal double bond HCl adds on very slowly and 
in the normal manner, and is catalysed by the presence 
of ferric chloride. ( 2 ) That with HBr the reaction is more 
rapid, is catalysed by ferric chloride, and can be either 
normal or abnormal according to the absence or presence of 
oxygen or peroxides. Increase in temperature favours the 
abnormal reaction and light of aU wave-lengths accelerates 
both reactions. This rule 2 holds good not only for hydro- 
carbons, CH2:CH(CH2)n*CH3, where ti = 6 , 8 , 10 , 12 , 14 , or 
16 , but for acids of the series CH2:CH(CH2)n‘C02H, where 
n varies from 1 - 8 . An exception is acrylic acid (n = 0 ), where 
the product formed is jS-bromopropionic acid under all con- 
ditions. The rule also holds for the series CHg : CH(CH2)C6H5, 
where n == 1 , 2 or 4 . A few exceptions to the rule relating to 
oxygen effect are: (a) Undecenol, CH2:CH(CH2)8-CH2*OH, 
where apparently the -CHg-OH group acts as an anti-oxidant, 
as the acetyl derivative behaves in the usual manner in the 
presence of peroxides, (b) St^pene, CHgrCHPh, which gives 
CHs'CHBiPh under all conditions, (c) Safiole, eugenol and 
isoeugenol methyl ether (Chap. XXIV), all of which give the 
normal product even in the presence of oxidants, although 
the corresponding unsubstituted compound, allylbenzene, 
gives the abnormal product in the presence of peroxides. 

Exceptions to Markoymihoff's second rule (p, 824 ) are met 
with in the presence of oxidants, e.g. 1 -bromo-A' -hexene, 
CHBr:CH-(CH2)3-CH3 gives CH2BrCHBr-(CH^3-CH3 in the 
presence of a peroxide and 0HBr2-(CH2)4*CH3 in its absence. 
Similarly 

+0 ^CH4Br-CHBr(CHd3-CH, 
CH*:CHBr(CH2)3CHs <C 

“O^CH,-OBr2(CH2)3*CH3. 

and also vinyl and allyl bromides, and trichlorethylene, 

-O^CCLBr-CH^Cl 
CX)!. : CHOI -f HBr <f 

+O^GHGVCHBra. 
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(3) The addition of HI is rapid, takes the normal course, and 
is unaffected by oxygen. 

With a Non-terminal Olefine Bond , — ^With a compound con- 
taining a non-terminal double bond, e.g. CHg-CH : CH-CHgX, 
both normal and abnormal additions of HBr occur and often 
to an equal extent in the case of a hydrocarbon. The reaction 
is unaffected by oxygen or peroxides, thus CHa'CHrCH-CHgBr 
gives 80 per cent of CHg-CHBr-CHg-CH^Br and 20 per cent 
of CHg-CHg-CHBr-CHaBr, When a highly polar group is 
in close proximity to the double bond, e.g. crotonic acid, 
CH3*CH:CH-C02H, the product xmder all conditions is the 
j8-bromo-derivative, and similarly with vinyl bromide and 
allyl bromide. A^-Pentenoic acid adds on HCl more readily 
than the A^-isomer, and addition is facilitated by 
aqueous solutions of HCl, and the reaction is not catalysed 
by FeClj. 

The effects of oxygen are largely influenced by the solvent, 
e.g. alcohol and ether appear to act as anti-oxidants, and in 
the presence of aliphatic acids a large amount of oxygen or 
peroxide is needed before their effect is obvious. Other sub- 
stances, e.g. traces of moisture, nitric oxide and ferromagnetic 
metals, can also act as catalysts for the abnormal reaction 
(cf. Smith, loc. cit., p. 466). 

Other Addenda. — Olefines form additive compounds with 
NOCl, NgOg and N2O4, the addenda being NO and Cl, NO and 
NO2, NOg and NO2 respectively. These products are of great 
value in characterizing terpenes (Chap. LTH), and the com- 
pounds with NOCl readily react with arylamines (primary and 
secondary), the Cl group being replaced by -NHE or 'NEg, 
and the characteristic nitrolamines with definite melting- 
pomts are formed. 

Mercaptans HSE, thiocyanogen (CNS)2 and more complex 
sulphur compoimds, e.g, thioglycoUic aci^ HS-CHg-COgH, also 
form additive compounds with olefines, the addenda being H 
and SE (where E is an alkyl group) 2CNS or H and S-CBlg-COgH. 
In the latter case, the reaction is catalysed by oxidants and 
gives the abnormal product, e.g. styrene, CHPhiCHg, and 
HSE give C6H5*CH(SE)*CH3; in the entire absence of oxygen 
the reaction is extremely slow, and the normal product, 
CgHg-CHa'CHa’SE, is formed (C. and I., 1938, 752). 

Aromatic hydrocarbons, phenols and amines can also form 
additive compounds with olefines; 
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Styrena + toluene ■ - a-diaryletliane, CH,Ph-CH,'C«H 4 *Me. 

Cyclohexane and phenol >» p-cyclohexvlphenol. 

E-CH:CH, + aniline - CeHj-NH-CHj-CHaR. 

Alk&li Metals, — In etiiereal solution many compounds con- 
taining the groupings C:C, C:N, N:N combine with sodium 
{Sc}^h and others, B., 1914, 473), and the structure of the 
additive compound is deduced from a study of the products 
formed by the action of water or carbon dioxide. Thus the 
sodium derivative of stilbene, CHPh:CHPh, yields 5 -diphenyl- 
ethane with water and 5-diphenyl-succimc acid with carbon 
dioxide. In a similar manner the acid, C 02 H*NPh-NPh*C 02 H, 
can be prepared from azobenzene. 

This additive reaction is by no means general for unsaturated 
compounds. With olefine compounds only those react with 
sodium which contain benzene nuclei attached to both atoms 
of carbon, e.g. stilbene and anthracene, the latter giving rise to 
.CHNa. 

the compound C 6 H 4 <; /C 6 H 4 . In the case of 1 : 1 - 

^CHNa/ 

diphenylethylene, CPhg : CHg, only the CPhg takes up Na, so 
that the product is Na'CPhg-CHg'CHg-CPha'Na. With the 
0 : N linking, addition to both atoms occurs when two benzene 
nuclei are attached to the 0 atom, e.g. benzophenoneanil, 
CPh 2 :NPh, yields Na-CPhg-NPh-Na, whereas benzaldehyde- 
anil CHPh:NPh yields Na-NPh-CHPh-CHPh-NPh-Na. 

Compounds with sodium attached to two adjacent atoms 
behave abnormally, with alkyl halides they yield the original 
unsaturated compound, and a dialkyl, e.g. CHg-CHg or 
CgHg-C^Hs; but when the sodium atoms are in positions 1 : 4 
the reaction is normal and the sodium atoms become replaced 
by alkyl groups. 

Ethyl ^azoacetate also combines with certain olefines (cf. 
Chap. LVII, Cl) and results in the elimination of nitrogen 
and the formation of an ester derived from cyclopropane. 

It is highly probable that the reaction between alkyl halides 
or acyl chlorides and the sodium derivative of ethyl aceto- 
acetate is of an additive character (pp. 258-259) (Michady 
J. pr., 1899, 60, 295; Nef, A., 1899, 266, 52; 1893, 276, 235; 
1894, 280, 314). 

CH*-C(0Na):CH-C02Et + Mel ^ CH3-CI(0Na)*CHMe*C0,Et 
CHj-COCHMe-COjEt + Nal. 
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Michael Eeaction.— The additive condensation of ajS-nn- 
saturated acids, their esters or ajS-unsaturated ketones with 
the sodium derivative of ethyl malonate, ethyiacetoacetate, 
or ethyl cyanoacetate is known as the Michael condensation 
and is of gr^at value for synthesizing numerous compounds. 
The unsaturated compound should contain a basylous group 
attached to one ethenoid C atom, and a strongly acylous 
group, e,g. CO 2 H, CO, CN, to the other. Then the sodium 
always adds on to the latter carbon atom, and the •CH(C 02 Et )2 
or CH3*G0*CH(C02Et) to the former. _ The esters of fumaric, 
maleic, aconitic, crotonic, citraconic, itaconic, acetylene- 
dicarboxylic, and phenylpropiolic acids and benzylideneace- 
tone, all react in a similar manner but at diferent rates {Auwm, 
B., 1895, 1131; A., 1896, 292, 147). The presence of CO or 
CN attached to one of the olefine C atoms increases the re- 
activity of the olefine with the above-mentioned esters, and 
also towards HCN, ammonia, amines, hydroxylamine and 
phenylhydrazine (anionoid reagents), whereas they depress 
the reaction of olefines with halogens and halogen hydracids 
(cationoid reagents). The Michad reaction is of considerable 
value for synthesizing polybasic acids, e.g. 2-phenylpropane- 
1:1: 3-tricarboxylic acid can be obtained from ethyl cinna- 
mate and ethyl sodiomalonate, and from benzylidene-acetone 
and ethyl sodiomalonate the additive compound I, 


I CeHvCH. 


iH(C02Et)C02Et 


/CH(C02] 

/OH(CO,: 

c_ 


iH(C02Et)-C0> 


which readily loses alcohol, giving ethyl phenyldihydroresorci- 
late II. A modification of the reaction consists of using the free 
malonic, aceto-acetic, or cyano-acetic ester in the presence of 
a little diethylamine {Knoevenagel, B., 1904, 4464). The sodium 
salts of the unsaturated acids can sometimes be used instead 
of the esters {ReinicJce, A., 1905, 341, 80). 

Eor addition of ethyl malonate to alkyl substituted buta- 
diene-a-carboxylic ester cf. Farmer and Mehta (J. C. S., 1930, 
1610; 1931, 1904, 2561). 

The Michael reaction is a balanced one, so that as a rule 
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yields are not quantitative, but can be improved by removing 
the condensation product and continuing the reaction. 

Hydrogen cyanide, sodium bisulphite, and other compounds 
can react with olefine compound containing a C:0 or OJN 
group in conjugation with the C : C, i.e. a^-unsaturated adds, 
their esters, and a^S-unsaturated nitriles or ketones, e.g. 
benzvlidene-malonic ester, C^Hj-CH : C(COoEt).» and HON give 
CsH5-CH{CN)*CH(C02Et)2 {Lapworth, J. ^G. S., 1903, 995; 
1904, 1206; 1906, 945). The reaction is of importance 
as affording a convenient method of preparing substituted 
succinic acids. 

The reaction of the ajS-unsaturated compounds with am- 
monia, amines, hydroxylamine and phenylhydrazme is of 
value for obtaining the amide or salt of a ;6-amino-acid, e.g. 
crotonic acid, CHg-CHiCH-COgH, with aqueous am m onia gives 
the ammonium salt of jS-amino-n-butyric acid. 

Nitromethane combines with olefine compounds. With 
unsaturated esters addition takes place in dry methyl alcohol 
containing sodium methoxide. H adds on to the C atom to 
which the C 02 Et group is attached, and -CHg-NOg to the 
adjacent C atom; thus the methyl ester of benzylidene- 
malonic acid: 

CHFh : C(CO,Me)4 N02*CH*-CHPh-CH(C0*Me).. 

With an unsaturated ketone, e.g. phenyl styryl ketone, the 
product is phenyl jff-phenyl-y-nitro-ethyl ketone (KoMer, 
J. A. C. S., 1916, 889; 1919, 764): 

CHPh : CH-CO-Ph NOa-CHjCHPh-CHa-COPh. 

Addition of hydrogen, hydrogen cyanide, alcohol, sodium 
bisulphite, Grignard reagents, &c., to the carbonyl has already 
been discussed under aldehydes and ketones (Chap.V). Different 
carbonyl compounds react at very different rates, and the 
following is the order of relative reactivity: 

•co cH„ -co crc, -co oR, -oo-ira:*, -co oh. 

Compare also Goldschmidt, B., 1896, 105^ 

In the case of a series of ketones the introduction of aoylous 
groups, e.g. CO^Bt, increases the reactivity of a ketone, whereas 
alkyl groups lessen the reactivity of the CO group towards 
sodium bisulphite {Stewart, J. G. S., 1905, 186; PetrenJco- 
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Krilschmh), A., 1905, 841, 150). Por additions to a: ^ nn- 
saturated ketones cf. Vorland^, ibid. p. 9. 

For action of metals on olefines cf. C. and 1., lyoT, o21. 

The relationship between the addition to^ olefines and 
tautomeric phenomena and the influence of inductive and 
tautomeric (electromeric) efEeets of vario^ substitaents has 
been indicated by IngoU and IngoU (J. (IS., 1931 254, 
2742 2746). As already pointed out (Chap. AJLX.V) the tauto- 

meric effect produced on an nnsaturated compound >C=C< 


is to produce a shifting of electrons so that the difference in 
density of the electrons produces a small + charge on one and 

a corresponding — charge on the other atom, 'which 

if complete can be represen'ted as >C — C<. The effect of any 
substituent X, e.g. XHC=CH 2 , mU be to min imize or increase 
the difference in electron densities on the two carbon atoms, 
and the efiects of some common substituents are: 


•Me - I, -NMe, + I, -COjH + I - T, 

Br + I + T, 0 - I + T, CO-0 - I - T and Ph ± T.* 


As the addition 
action, 


of bromine in solvents is an ionized re- 

«+ + - 
XH=CH, + Br + Br, 


the less stable Br is the more reactive, and hence starts by 
combining with the C with the shght negative charge, and is 

finally completed by the more stable Br combining with the 
other C atom. When X represents a methyl group this tends 
to repel electrons and hence increase the — charge on the 
adjacent C atom and the + charge on the other, and -will 

therefore facilitate the addition of Br. 

With a -CO-O group, e.g. an acid in aqueous solution (e.g. 
as its sodium salt), both I and T effects are electron repulsing 
and therefore bromine addition is facilitated. 

A bromine atom as substituent has electron-attracting I 
and T eSects, and will have the opposite result and tend to 
hinder bromine addition. 

♦ For + and — signs of I cf. Chap. XXXV. 
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In the addition of HBr and BrCl to cinnamic and phenyl- 
propiolic acids (James and Hanson^ J. C- S,, 1928, 1935, 
2979), the positive end of the addendum molecule (H in 
HBr and Br in BrCl) combines with the j9-carbon and not with 
the carbon atom to which the carboxyl group is directly 
attached. 

According to Michad, the addition of HI, ICl and BrCl to 
propene gives the following relative amounts of products: 


CHa'CH : 

CHj-CH : Q^^ORj,-CB.ChCKJ. 
" ^^CHs-Cm-CHaCl 

CHs-CH : cHj<f 


300 

1 , 

3 

1 , 

1*4 

1-0. 


As the difierence in polarity diminishes the ratio of the two 
possible products falls rapidly. 

The addition of HCIO, i.e. OH and Cl, to the isomeric hexenoic 
acids is interesting: 

CHs-CHj-CHa-CH I CH*C 02 H gives 100 per cent a-chloro. 

CHj-CHj-CH I CH-CHi-COiH gives 80 per cent jS-chloro and 20 per cent 
y-chloro. 

CHj'CH I CH-CHa-CHj-COjH gives 6 per cent y-chloro and 95 per cent 
S-chloro-acid. 


The addition of HOBr, i.e.Br and OH, to an acid often 
takes place readily by using bromine water and the potassium 

4 - _ - 

salt of the acid. The possible addenda are Br, Br, H, OH. 

+ 5 - 

The Br, being the less stable cation, adds on to the C and then 

— — 6 + 

the less stable anion, viz. OH and not Br to the C atom. When 

■h — 

alcohol is present the addenda are Br and OEt as this is less 
stable than OH. 

In the addition of NH 3 , NHgMe and NHEt^ to ethyl crotonate 
the jS-amino- or substituted ^-amino-butyrates are always 
formed: 

CHs-CH : CH-COaEt ^ CHa-CHCNHal-CHa-COgEt, 

and by the addition of water to substituted acetylenes, e.g. 
EC : C^CHgOH, under the influence of mercurous acetate solution 
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tlid only products formed are R*CO*CB[2’’CH2*OH or the de- 
hydrated compounds R*CO*CH t CH2. 

For addition of diazomethane to olefine and acetylene acids 
cf. pyrazoline compounds (Chap. XLII). 

In all double bonds, whether C : C, C : 0, C : N, &c., the ten- 
dency is for the atom with the larger nuclear charge to become 

neo^ative. Thus in acetone (CH3)2C : 0 in its ketone form there 

5+ 5— 

is a strong dipole moment (€113)20 : 0 (viz. 2*7), and under the 
influence of ionic reagents this is activated into a semipolar 

bond with a full negative charge on the 0 atom (CH3)2C — 0. 
It follows that in aU additions to carbonyl the proton adds 
on to the negative oxygen and the residue of the addendum 
to the carbon. With the C : N and N : 0 double links the uneven 
sharing of electrons is such as to give polarities of the types 

S- 5+ S+ 5— - 4- 

^N=C< and — ^N=0, and on complete ionization -~N—C< 

and — 'S — 0. 

Solvents and sunlight play an important part in many 
additive reactions. In the case of the isomeric methoxy- 
cinnamic acids, the 0- and jj-compounds combine with bromine 
in the dark much more readily than cinnamic acid itself in 
solution, whereas the w-compound under similar conditions 
is brominated in the nucleus, yielding the 6-bromo-3-methoxy 
acid, and in order to obtain an addition product it is necessary 
to work in ultra-violet light and in non-polar solvents {Jones 
and James, J. C. S., 1935, 1600). In the case of the 0- and p- 
compounds the strong tautomeric efiect ( + T) of the methoxy 
group can act via the ring double bonds to the open-chain 
double bond, whereas in the m-compound there is no available 
mechanism for the transmission of the +T efiect from the 
nucleus to the side chain. 

Colour Test for Unsaturation. — ^Tetranitromethane (p. 107) 
has been used as a reagent for testing for unsaturation. All 
olefine compounds, with the exception of a few unsaturated 
acids, give a yellow coloration with the reagent, as do most 
aromatic compounds with the exception of nitro-deriyatives. 
Substances containing bivalent sulphur or tervalent nitrogen 
also give colorations, and generally there appears to be a 
relationship between the amount of residual afSnity and 
the depth of colour — a conclusion which has been confirmed 
by a study of the absorption spectra of tetranitromethane 
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with various heterocyclic compouudB coataiuing 0^ S, or N in 
the nucleus. 

The reaction is so dt4icate, however, that it is often of little 
practical value as a trace of an unsaturated cuiupound in a 
saturated compound will give the reaction. 

Properties of Unsaturated Acids as affected 
by the position of the Double Bond 

Acids which contain a double bond in the aS“po?ition differ 
in many respects from isomeric acids in which this bond is 
further removed from the carboxylic group. 

The a^-unsaturated acids are reduced much more readily 
than their isomerides by sodium amalgam and water, due to the 
conjugation of C:C with C:0 (cf, this Chap., C2). The aj8-acids 
on the other hand combine with bromine much less readily than 
their isomers {Sudborougk and Thomas, J. G. S., 1910, 715, 
2450; Willia7ns and Jame^, 1928, 343; Foyizio and Gastaldi, 
G., 1912, 42, ii, 92). The rate of addition of bromine to a cin- 
namic acid is greatly increased by the presence of an ortho or 
para methoxy group, and probably by ortho or para NEg 
groups (J. C. S., 1928, 344; J. I. I. S., 1925, 193). Certain 
conjugate compounds with one olefine linking in the ap- 
position to the carboxylic group, e.g. ciimamylidene-acetic 
acid, combine with bromine fairly readily. The composition 
of a mixture of a^- and Py-isomeric acids has been determined 
by Linstead (J. C. S., 1927, 356) by comparing the velocity 
of addition of the mixture with the velocities of the two pure 
acids. 

J. Bouganlt (C. E., 1905, i, 9; cf. Linstead and May, J. C. S., 
1927, 2566) shows that Py-unsaturated acids combine with the 
elements of hypoiodous acid (HIO), yielding lactones, whereas 
the isomeric ap-acids do not. This provides the basis of a 
method for separating a mixture of an aP- and Py-unsaturated 
acid. 

One of the best methods of separating a mixture of aP- and 
Py-unsaturated acids is due to Fittig (B., 1894, 27, 2667 ; A., 
1894, 283, 51), and consists in heating the acids for a few 
minutes at 140® with a mixture of equal volumes of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid and water. The aP-acid is nnaffected 
by fhiR treatment, whereas the py-acid is converted into a 

( B 480 ) 28 
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y-lactone (p. 249) wHch is insoluble in sodium carbonate 
solution. 


(CH3)2o:ch*ch2-co-oh 




When this method is used, only the ajS-acid can be re- 
covered. A method by means of which both acids can be 
recovered is the separation by fractional esterification, as an 
ajS-acid is esterified much less readily than isomeric unsatu- 
rated acids {Sudhorough and Thomas^ J. C. S., 1911, 2307; 
Eccott and Linstead, 1929, 2153). 

A method of determining the position of the double bond 
is by oxidation or by ozonolysis (Chap. XL VIII, G.) as the C: C 
linh is the point of weakness. 

Another method adopted for determining the position of an 
olefine bond is by an examination of the hydrobromide. If 
the bond is in the ajS-position the bromo-derivative of the 
saturated acid loses hydrogen bromide when treated with 
and yields the original olefine acid. 

CHa-CH : CH-CO^H CHs-CHBr-CHa-CO^H 

Crotoaic acid ^-Bromobutyric acid 

^CHa-CHrCH-COaH 

Crotonic acid 


A jSy- or yS-unsaturated acid also yields a hydrobronaide, 
but when tMs is treated with alkalis hydrogen bromide is 
eliminated and a lactone formed. 


CHa-CH : CH-CHa'COaH CHa-CHBr-CHa-OHa-CO-OH 

ch3-cb:< I 
\o CO 


The presence of olefine linkings, as in maleic anhydride, in- 
creases to an appreciable extent the readiness with which the 
anhydride combines with water (Ribett and Sidgwichj J, C. S., 
1910, 1677). 

An extremely simple method of determining whether the 
double bond is in the a^-position or not is by an examination 
of the rate of esterification of the unsatuxated acid and of 
its saturated analogue by the catalytic method. An ajS-acid is 
esterified much more slowly than its saturated analogue, the 
jSy-isomeride somewhat more readily than the saturated acid. 
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and acids in which tte donble bond is still further removed 
from the carboxyl group have much the same esterification 
constants as the corresponding saturated acids (Sudborough 
and Gittim). 

A method for determining the position of the olefine linlring 
in the case of an unsaturated cyclic hydrocarbon has been 
worked out by Auwers and Treppmann (B., 1915, 1207, 1377). 
The hydrocarbon formed by the elimination of water from 
phenylcyclohexybcarbinol (I) should have the structure 
represented by (II), but as it is also formed by eliminating 
water from 1-benzylcyclohexan-l-ol (III) it may have the 
structure (IV): 



By the addition of nitrosyl chloride the Cl attaches itself to 
the tertiary carbon atom and the NO to the CH group, which 
becomes transformed into -CiN'OH group, and this on hydro- 
lysis to CO; the final products would therefore be either 
benzoylcyclohexane (V) from (II), or l-benzylcyclohexan-2- 
one (VI) from (IV) : 

(V) (Vf) 

C -CH,. 

The actual product isolated was not the known benzoylcyclo- 
hexane, and hence was presumably l-benz 7 l-cyclohexan- 2 -one 
and the original hydrocarbon 1-benzyl- A^-cyclohexene (II). 
For Stereochemistry cf. Chap. X, B., and L, A8, 


C. Polyenes 

When several olefine links are present the compounds are 
termed polyenes, e.g. dienes, trienes, tetrenes, &c., and such 
compoimds may contain both C:C and 0:0 or C:N groups. 



m LI. UNSAimATION 

The most} mteresting and the best-known compounds arc tlinse 
in which the double links alternate with single links, viz. the 
conjugated polyenes. There are, however, many compounds in 
which the double links are not conjugated; some of the best- 
known examples are the highly unsaturated acids present as 
glycerides in vegetable and fish oils (Chap. LV). Such com- 
pounds have the properties to be expected from the presence 
of several double links and react with hydrogen, bromine, &c., 
in stages. The existence of several olefine links increases the 
number of possible ck and tram stereoisomerides. 

1, DEOKEE OE UNSATURATION 

It is often necessary to determine the number of olefine 
links in a given compound. This is accomplished by ascertain- 
ing the volume of hydrogen absorbed by a given weight of the 
substance, and if the mol. wt. of this is known the number 
of molecules of hydrogen per gram mol. of substance can 
be calculated and hence the number of olefine links. 

This is necessary when the results of analysis render it 
impossible to distinguish between a formula OgoHsg or C 30 H 54 , 
and also in a polycyclic compound when the number of olefine 
links will frequently determine the number of rings present (cf. 
Chap. LXn and LXIV). The method of catalytic hydrogena- 
tion (Chap. XLIX, A.) supplies a simple method for determin- 
ing the number of such links or the degree of unsaturation.* 
Fohin (Abs,, 1908, ii, 637) determined the volume of hydrogen 
absorbed by an alcoholic solution of a given weight of the 
compound when shaken with molecular platinum. More 
recently a palladium catalyst on activated charcoal freed 
from oxygen has been used (B., 1924, 1263); in this case com- 
plete reduction occurs at room temperature and pressure in 
a relatively short time. The method is extremely useful as 
other double links, C: 0 , C: N, &c., are not reduced and benzene 
rings remain intact, de Koh, Waterman and Westen (J. S. C. I., 
1936, 225T) describe an apparatus which can be used for both 
volatile and non-volatile compounds. If a platinum catalyst 
on activated carbon is used benzene rings are also reduced. 

The method of determining the iodine value in the technical 
examination of oils and fats (Chap. LV, B.) by ascertaining the 

• For a compound of known molecular weight the number of hydrogen 
atoms added will not distinguish between two olefine or one acetylene link, 
but other methods can be used for such differentiation. 
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amount of ICl or Brg added to tte oil gives a measure of the 
degree of unsatiiration of the oil in most cases, but is useless 
for determining the degree of unsaturation when a^-unsatu- 
rated acids, or acids with conjugated systems, are present. 

2. conjugated systems 

This term was introduced by Thiele (1899) for systems 
containing alternating single and double bonds in the "carbon 
chain, e.g. butadiene, CH 2 :CH*CH:CH 2 , but has since been 
largely extended and Robikson gives the following classification 
of conjugate systems. 

(1) Polyenofd system. This is the common type of alter- 
nate single and double links between carbon atoms. In a 
symmetrical butadiene the two double links are equally active, 
and the 1 : 2-addition products are the same whichever be- 
comes activated. In an unsymmetrical compound, e.g. 1- 
pheuyl-butadiene, GHPh: CH-CHrCHg, one double bond is 
more readily activated than the other, and this particular 

compound gives the 3 : 4-dibromide, CHPhzCH-CHBrCHgBr, 
and in all such cases the product formed depends on the 
polarity of the substituents and of the addenda. 

(2) Catio-enoid sysfeem, containing an olefine group con- 
jugate with carbonyl or CJN, e.g, 0:C*C:0 or C:C*C:N. In 
these by rearrangement of electrons and links carbon cations are 

formed : > > C— 0= ^C— 0 as the 0 (or N) 

forms a more stable anion than cation. The stability of 
anions is in the order *CH: 0 > -OR: 0 > C-N > *C(0Et):0 > 
•C(NHg):0. 

(3) Hetero-enoid system, containing an olefine link conjugated 
with a hetero atom, 0, S or N, attached by a single link to one 
of the carbon atoms. The 0, S or IST hetero atom has a lone 
pair of electrons which, in the course of addition, can be used 
to produce a double link between the hetero atom and one of 
the carbon atoms: 

^N=CO(^ 

and the extent to which the change occurs depends upon the 
nature of the hetero atom and also upon the substituents 
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present. The order of mobility of the lone pair of electrons 
as given by Kermack and Robinson (J. C. S., 1922, 433) is 

ina:>6>KH2>OH>OAc>I>Cl, and im2>C:C-NH 
> CO-NH > (C0)2N, and this is the order of diminishing 
strengths of bases. 

The alkylation of ethyl jS-aminocrotonate proceeds as follows: 
26^CMe;5;H;-CO,Et SH,=:GlIe-CH-COjEtj 
NH,-^CMe— CH-COjEt + Mel -> NH,=CMe-CHl.Ie-COjEt + L 
Similarly with ethyl acetoacetate: 

CHg — CO — CHg — COgEt CHg — C(OH) — CEC — COgEt "with EtONa 

+ -A, pr 

gives 0—CtCH8)=CH'C0gEt+Ka and O^C(CHg)=CK-COjEt 

0=C(CHs)— CH— COgEt, which with Mel 
gives 0~C(CB[g) — CBCMe — COgEt. 


(4) Neutralized system, containing both an electron donor 
and an acceptor, e.g. >N — ^C==0 (as in acid amides) or 
— 0 — C— 0 (as in carboxylic acids): 

NR^-^oQ) NRj==0— o. 


A distinct dipole is formed and the carbonyl character is 
lessened. The formation of the dipole produces association 
and hence the relatively high boiling-points characteristic of 
acids. It also offers an explanation of the fact that fatty acids 


are 


stronger acids than phenol, e.g, O^CE^OHandPh—O— H, 


as the carbonyl group attracts electrons more readily than 
phenyl. It also accounts for the feebly basic properties of 
amides as compared with amines, since the formation of the 
dipole affects both the activity of CO and of ISTRg. 

(5) Opposed polar systems, Bieationoid and Dicatio-enoid, 
formed by the union of two anionoid groups, e.g. NHg, directly 
or through C:C groups gives the peroxide system and the 
a-diketone and quinonoid systems formed similarly from two 
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cationoid groups, e.g. CO. Maleic acid is a good example of 
the latter tyj^e, OH*CO'CH:CH*CO*OH, where the crossed 
polarities of the two carbonyl groups affect the stability of 
the C:C bonds and hence tend to produce isomeric change, 
e.g. conversion of citraconic into itaconic acid under the 
influence of alkali. (For further detail cf. Robinson's Lectures, 
p. 29.) 

Formation of Conjugated Systems , — Kuhn (J. C. S., 1938, 
605) gives a summary of methods used for synthesizing con- 
jugated polyenoid compounds, e.g. 1 : 6-diphenylhexatriene III 
is best obtained by reducing cinnamaldehyde I to hydro- 
cinnamoin II, and this with P2I4 in ethereal suspension 
gives III: 

2FhCH:CH-CH:0 + 2H PhCH:CH-CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH:CHPh 
(I) (H) 

PhCH : CH-CH : CH-CH : CHPh 
(III) 

Another general method is the aldol condensation of an 
unsaturated aldehyde like cinnamaldehyde with another 
unsaturated aldehyde, e.g. crotonaldehyde in the presence of 
piperidine acetate; the product 1-phenyl-undecapenteual 
Ph(CH:CH)5-CHO, readily condenses with benzyl magnesium 
chloride yielding the alcohol, Ph(CH;CH)5‘CH(OH)*CH2Ph, 
and this with P2I4 yields the polyene Ph(CH:CH)gPh. 

A method used for preparing longer chains is the replace- 
ment of the 0 of a polyene aldehyde by S (or Se) by means 
of HgS (or H2Se) and the removal of the S (or Se) by Gu thus 
producing a union of two molecules, 

Ph(OH : 0H)5-CH0 Ph(GH I CH)5*CHS 

pii(OH : ch)5*ch : ch{ch : 

1 : 22-diphenyldodecatuidecene, a violet-black solid. 

Similar aliphatic aldehydes, e.g. CH3(CH: CH)nGHO, are 
formed by condensing crotonaldehyde in the presence of 
piperidine acetate. With w = 5 the prodnct is orange-red, 
and these aldehydes condense readily with malonic acid 
in the presence of piperidine yielding the dibasic acids, 
CH3*(CH:CH)nCH:C(C02H)2. WTien ^ = 8 the product has 
a deep purple colour. 

Addition to Conjugated Systems . — Thiele drew attention to 
the fact that in many cases of conjugated dienes addition 
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occurs tenninally, i.e. in tiie 1 : 4'*poHitioiis, and not vicinal!? 
i.e. in the 1 : 2- or 3 : 4-po3itions: 

e-ch:ch*ch:chr -> b-chx-ch:ch-chxr, 

and that the product contains an olefine link in the 2 : 3- 
position. He introduced the idea of residual affinities in con- 
nexion with olefine links, and with conjugated systems sug- 
gested that the residual affinities of the central carbon atoms 
are mutually satisfied so that only the residual affinities of the 
terminal atoms can be used for attracting addenda and he 
expressed the idea graphically: 

c:G'C:o c:c*c:o 

INI I I 

and such residual affinities are equivalent to the incomplete 
electron migrations denoted by the ^ sign of Ingold. 

Numerous examples of 1 : 4-addition axe known: 

Butadiene on bromination gives as final product 1 :4-dibromo- 
A®-butene, CHaBr-CH : CH-CHgBr, melting at 54° (0. R., 
1893, 116j 723; 117^ 553), but Farmer, Lawr&nce and Thorpe 
(J. C. S., 1928, 729) have shown that the first product is a 
liquid dibromide containing much of the 1 : 2-dibronio-A®- 
butene, CHaBr.CHgBr-CH-.CHa, which at 100° passes into 
an equilibrium mixture containing 20 per cent of the 1 : 2- 
compound and 80 per cent of the 1 : 4-product. 

Cmnamylideneacetic and cinnamylidenemalonic acids on re- 
duction yield 1 : 4-dihydro-derivatives {Riiber, B., 1904, 3120): 

CHPii : CH-CH : CH-COsH OH^PIi-CH I CH-CHa-COaH. 

Compounds with conjugate C:C and C:0 or two -0:0 links 
can also form terminal additive compounds, although benzil, 

4 3 2 1 

0:CPh*CPh:0, when reduced by ordinary methods yields 
benzoin, 0;CPh*CHPh*0H, pointing to 1 : 2-addition, yet in 
the presence of acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid the product 
is the diacetyl derivative, OAc*CPh:CPh-OAc, indicating that 
the primary reduction product is the unsaturated diol, 
OH*CPh:CPh*OH, formed by terminal addition of 2H to the 
benzil molecule, and that the benzoin is formed from this by 
the change of the enol into the keto form (A., 1899, 306, 142): 

OH*GPh:CPh*OH 0 : OPh-CHPhOH, 
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Many conjugated systems give terminal and not vicinal 
additive compounds witk Grignard reagents (KoM^, Am., 
1904-1910). 

Terminal addition is not the invariable rule, as shown by 
the formation of CHPhBrCHBr‘CH : C^COgilelg from methyl 
cinnamylidene-malonate and bromine (A., 1904, 336, 223) 
and the addition of potassium hydrogen sulphite to cinnamyli- 
denemalonic acid yielding CHPhiCH-CHfSO^Kl-CHCCOaH)^ 
(Am., 1904, 31, 243), and a similar reaction with HCN. 1 : 4- 
Diphenyl-butadiene forms the vicinyl dibromide, CHPhBr- 
CHBr-CH : CHPh, ay9-unsaturated aldoximes and ketoximes 
yield unsaturated amines [Harris, A., 1903, 330, 193): 

R-CH:CH*CH:N'0H + 4H RCH:CH CHa-NHs -f HA 

and ajS-unsaturated ketones combine with sulphinic acids in 
the 1 : 2-position (Am,, 1904, 31, 163). 

It is well known that aj3-unsaturated acids are reduced more 
readily than their jSy-isomers, and this is probably due to the 
fact that the ajS-acids contain a conjugated system and ter- 
minal addition occurs, whereas the jSy-acids contain no such 
system: 

R-CH:CH*C(0H):0->R-CH2-CH:C(0H)a R-CHj-CHa 

^OH 

Similarly the addition of hydrogen or hydrogen cyanide 
to unsaturated aldehydes and ketones is probably a terminal 
addition followed by rearrangement: 

CHj : CH-CH : o ch^-ch : ch-oh ch 3 Ch**ch : o; 

CHa : GH-CH : 0 CN-CH,-CH I CH-OH -> CN-CH2-CH*-CH 1 0; 

and the reduction of benzylideneacetone, 

CHPii : GH-CMe : 0 ^ CH^Pk-CH : CMe-OH CHjPli-CHa'CMe : O, 

is primarily a 1 : 4-addition as the by-product formed is 
always a j9- (not an a-) pinacone: 

CHPh-CH : CMe-OH CHPh-CHg-CMe I O 

! i 

CHPh-CH : CMe-OH CHPh-CHg-CMe : O 

The reduction of sorbic acid (Chap. VI, C.) with 3 conju- 
gated double links has received much attention: 

CHMe : CH-CH ; CH-qOH) : 0 
O 6 4 3 2 1 

28 « 


{B480) 
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(J. C. S., 1928, 1644, 2343; 1929, 2022; 1932, 430). Both 
1 : 4- and 1 : B-addition occur; the former as the result of 
molecular rearrangement gives A^-dihydro-sorbic acid, 
CHMe:CH‘CHo*CH2»C0-0H,* and the latter the isomeric 
A^-acid, CH2Me-CH: CH-CH2-G09H. The 1 : 4-addition is the 
main reaction, especially in alkaline media. By reduction with 
a platinum or nickel catalyst at room temperature and pressure 
the product is mainly A^-dihydro, with some A^- and A^- 
dihydro acids. With Pt some tetrahydro acid is formed and 
slight changes in condition, e.g. age of the catalyst, affect the 
mode of addition. 

By the addition of hydrogen chloride to a conjugated diene, 
e.g. butadiene, the hydrogen combines with a terminal C atom 
(No. 1) and the chlorine with the 2nd or 4th carbon, e.g.: 

^CHa-CHCl-CHrCHa 

ch*:ch-ch:ch/ 

^ch3-ch:ch-ch2C1, 

and similarly when an olefine link is conjugate with an acety- 
lene link; thus vinylacetylene, CHgcCH-CiCH, gives CHaCl- 
CH:C:CH2, i.e. 1 : 4-addition, but the product is unstable and 
yields ^-chlorobutadiene, CH2:CH*CC1:CH2. /sopropenyl-acety- 
lene, t^obutenylacetylene and c^clohexenylacetylene all yield 
1 : 2-addition products, e.g.: 

CHjICMe-CiCH -> CH^ : CMe-CCl : CH,. 

Hydrogen bromide in the absence of oxygen and in presence 
of an anti-oxidant gives a 1 : 2-additive product; thus with 
butadiene a 70-90 per cent yield of 3-bromo-A^-butene I is 
obtained; whereas in presence of peroxides a 70-90 per cent 
yield of 1-bromo-A ^-butene II is formed either by direct 
1 : 4-addition or by the rearrangement of the 2-bromo-com- 
pound [Earusch and others, C. and I., 1936, 663): 

^CHgrCH-CHBr-CHs. I 

ch2:ch-ch:ch2<^ 

^CHa-CHrCH-CHaBr. H 

By the addition of HCl at —80° a 75-80 per cent yield of 
3-chloro-A^-butene is obtained (J. org., 1938, 489). 

Liquid hydrogen bromide with vinylacetylene gives a 1 : 4- 


• The C of the COj.H is teimed 1 and the a-carbon 2. 
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addition, but as the product is an unstable allene it isomerizes 
to 2-l)romo-btitadieiie. 

H}’|)ochlorous acid reacts with vinvlacrylic acid and sorbic 

6 4 

acid yielding vicinal additive products, viz. CH2C1*CH(0H)* 

CHiCH-COsH and CH3*CHC1-CH(0H)*CH:CH-C02H, the 
bond remaining intact and the Cl links up with C No. 5 and OH 
with 0 No. 4 (J. a S., 1932, 2072). 

Grignard reagents often form 1 : 4-additive compounds with 
conjugated systems {Kohler, Am., 1904-10; Maxim and George- 
sen, Bull. Soc., 1936, [v], 3, 1114). An ajS-unsaturated ester 
and a Grignard compound may react so that only the -CO^Et 
is involved; the product is then an unsaturated ketone or an 
unsaturated tertiary alcohol. If, however, the olefine link is 
also involved and 1 : 4-addition occurs, the final product may 
be a saturated ester or else the ketone or tertiary alcohol 
derived from this ester by the further action of the organo- 
magnesium compound: 

R-CH:CH-C(OEt):0 + RO^Igl 

RR'CH-CH:C(OEt)-OMgI -j- RR'CH-CH2*C(0Et):0. 

Characteristic of atoms forming a conjugated chain is their 
alternate positive and negative polarities, as first pointed out 
by Lapworth (1898), in the case of intramolecular rearrange- 
ments, where a mobile group moves from an a- to a y-position 
but never to a jS-atom, or, generally, in the movement of a 
labile group along a chain of alternate single and double bonds 
the double and single links change places in the path of the 
labile group. Fuson (Chem. Eev., 1935, 1) draws attention to 
the fact that the introduction of one or more vinyl groups, 
•CH:CH% between CHg and a COgEt group does not affect the 
activity of the CH3. Thus in ethyl acetate and ethyl crotonate 
the terminal CHg group is active as shown by the condensation 
with ethyl oxalate. Similarly malonio ester, glutaconic ester 
and oxalyl-crotonic ester behave similarly with alkylating 
agents or with diazo-compounds and the terminal CHg groups 
in all are similar. 

It is claimed that most of the phenomena met with in 
conjugated systems are explicable on the basis of the- elec- 
tronic theory. If the view that the activity of an olefine com- 
pound is due to the reagent activating the unsaturated com- 
pound so that the double link becomes a semipolar knk: 
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•CH :CH- ”> -GH-CH', then in a conjugated system there is the 
possibility of alternate -f and — i^oles: 

— €H : GH-CH : CH-CH : GH— •ac-c-c-c-c. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

If a proton adds on to atom No. 1, then the anion of the 
addendum can add on to atom 2, 4 or 6, but most probably 
to 6. When the addition has taken place the activity has 
ceased and the intermediate charges neutralize one another 
and the system CH*C:C*C:C-OA is formed with a transposition 
of double" links, as compared with the original It is highly 
improbable, however, that the whole molecule becomes acti- 
vated. Lapicorth (J. C. S., 1922, 417) regards activity as occur- 
ring at one bond only, followed by the migration of one of the 
ionic charges, thus developed, to an alternate one with the 
necessary redistribution of covalencies, and this migration is 
indicated by curved arrows which denote the direction of 
movement of the ionic charge (tautomeric effect): 

(1) C=0-C=0 (2) 0-C-^C=0 (3) C~C=C-C. 

A curved arrow is also sometimes used to denote a shift of 
the double link, in which case it is placed around the carbon 
atom: 

^ r\ 

C — O — C=0^lO=0 giving G — 0=0 — 0=0—0. 

Characteristic of all conjugated systems is their ability to 
undergo valency rearrangements resulting in the transfer of 
an electron from one end of the system to the other. This 
permits of terminal or vicinal addition by the neutralization 
of the opposite changes of an ionized reagent, and it also 
permits of the conversion of a 1 : 2-additive product into 
the 1 : 4-product by a process of isomeric changes in which 
a + or — radical migrates between alternate carbon atoms in 
the chain. 

Stereo-isomerism. — ^Each olefine link in a conjugated system 
is a potential source of ds-tmns isomerism; hence with three 
olefine links conjugated the number of isomerides theoretically 
possible is large. So far, however, not more than one pair of 
M’-Wdns isomers has been met with in any such system. 
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Stability of a Conjugated System.— Conjugated syatems, m 
a rule, are more stable than their non-conjugated isomers 
as shown by their lower heats of eoaibustion, and hence 
compounds containing two double linkings which are not 
conjugated frequently undergo molecular rearrangement, 
under suitable conditions, yielding isomeric products with 
conjugate linkings. An example is the conversion of iimonene 
into dipentene (Chap. LTII, Bl). Another is the existence 
of moderately stable enolic forms of jS-ketonic esters with 
a conjugated system, whereas a-ketonic esters do not form 
enols. Also jSy-unsaturated acids isomerize to a^-unsaturatad 
acids under the influence of alkalis (p. 187): 

R-OH : CH-CHj-C{OH) : 0 ^ R-CHg CH t CH G{OH) : 0. 

This equilibrium first established by Fiitig has been ex- 
amined in detail by Linstead and his co-workers, w'ho show 
that the same equilibrium is attained from either side, but at 
quite difierent rates, and that the change is influenced by 
many factors, including the type of the solvent and the charac- 
ter of the radical E (J. C. S., 1927, 362, 2565, 2579; 1928, 
2343; 1929, 1523, 2498). The composition of the equilibrium 
mixture was ascertained by addition of bromine or iodine (c£. 
J, C. S., 1927, 2565). 

Another example is the conversion of aromatic compounds 
containing the -CHg-CH : CHg (allyl) into the isomerides contain- 
ing the 'CH : CH-CHg (propenyl) group, under the influence 
of alkali, e.g. allyi-benzene ink> propenylbenzene, eugenol 
(p. 483) into isoeugenol, and safrole, the methylene ether 
corresponding with eugenol, into isosafrole; in this process 
the C : C of the side chain becomes conjugate with the olefine 
linkings of the benzene nucleus (Chem. Eev., 1941, 529). 


3. RING CLOSURE WITH CONJUGATED DIENES 

(a) Bing closure as the result of 1 : 4-addition is frequently 
observed. The well-known polymerization of isoprene to 
dipentene (Chap. LVII, A.) is an example. Here the double 
link in the A^^position in one molecule is broken, but the two 
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G atoms (still attaclied by a single link) add on to a second 
molecule in the 1 : 4-position: 


CM© 

HaC'^NcH ^ 
HaC^ OR^ 

OR 

iMelCHa 


CMe 

HaCr^CH 

OH 

djMerCHa 


(6) One of the most valuable types of ring closure is that ob- 
served when a conjugated system condenses with maleic anhy- 
dride (acraldehyde or even benzoquinone). This reaction has 
value as a method for the diagnosis of such systems, the usual 
reagent being maleic anhydride, and is also a reaction of con- 
siderable synthetic value. The product is invariably a sk- 
membered carbon ring — a partially reduced benzene ring— and 
the reaction is termed the Diels- Alder Reaction (A., 460, 98; 
470, 62 ; 478, 13£ 

CHa 

CRf 

chI 

CHs 


} (1928-‘30)). 


CH-Ca 

CH-CO' 


> 


CH^ 

hc/^ch-co. 

HC\^H-CO- 
OR 2 


> 


The reaction is the usual 1 : 4-addition to the diene and the 
formation of a 2 : 3-ole£bne link in the diene. The compounds 
formed from butadiene and acraldehyde or benzophenone are 
represented respectively by formulae I and II: 


CH2 

hc/NcHjj 

II I 

HCN^CH-CHO 

CR^ 


CHa CO 

hc/\ch/\ch 
n II I II 
HCn^CHn^CH 

OR^ CO 


The reaction is also characteristic of cyclic dienes, e.g. 
cyck)pentadiene and ca/cZohexadiene, and also heterocyclic 
dienes, e.g. furane and N-methylpyrrole. The compounds 
formed from c^/cZopentadiene and c?/cZohexadiene are given in 

— C‘CO. 

Ill and lY, where the bridge *C*C* denotes the | ^0 group 

from maleic anhydride. — C-CO'^ 
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CHCH 

CH--CH 

CH CH 

f 1 

III HC-C*e-CH 

\/ 


Clh 




By this method it is possible to synthesize bridged deri- 
vatives with a -CH-CH- in the 1 : 4 -position in cyclohexane. 

1 1 

The compound from N-methylpyrrole and maleic anhydride 
is represented by V, and that from butadiene and a-naphtha- 
quinone by VI. 

CH ® ^ 

HC/|\CH-C0\ 

V NMe' >0 VI 

HC 1 'V'V 

H 6 



Compounds with two or more conjugated diene systems can 
unite with two molecules of maleic anhydride, and with com- 
pounds of the type CgH5*[CH : CHjn'CgHg addition always 
begins at the two ends of the chain. 

In the Biels-Alder reaction a deep coloration is first noted, 
but this disappears as the reaction is completed and may be 
due to the first stage of the addition corresponding with the 
attachment of the addendum to one end of the conjugated 
system. 

A condensation or polymerization analogous to the Diels- 
Alder reaction is observed when sodamide reacts with an 
unsaturated aldehyde, e.g. methylcrotonaldehyde, {GH3)2C: 
CH-CHO. One molecule reacts as the enol with the conjugate 
structure, CH2:C(GH3)*CH:CH*0H, and to this the second 
molecule is added, forming: 


yCH, C(CH3k 

(CH^hC^ >CH, 


IH(CHO)— CH(OHK 


and finally by the loss of water: 

/CH^-qCHa) 

(CH 3 hC<; 

X)(CHO)-=CH' 


(c) Diazomethane (Chap. IV, F.) and substituted diazo- 
methanes, e.g. ethyl diazoacetate, unite with conjugated di- 
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olefines eliminating nitrogen and pelding cyclic componnds, 
e.g. diazometliane and butadiene yield cyclopentene : 

CH:CHj CH-CHg. 

I + Na + II 

CHICHa OnCK/ 


For other examples cf. Chap. lY, F., and LVII, Cl, 

Aliphatic diazo-compounds also unite with mono-enes. 
An interesting synthesis of ethyl ^^"odehydrocamphorate is by 
the action of dimethyl-diazomethane on ethyl muconate (B., 
1937, 2109): 


CHICH-CO^Et 
( -H CMe^Nj 

CHrCH-COaEt 


X30,Et 


and thujane III has been synthesized from diazomethane and 
ethyl l-methyl-3-isopropyl-A^-cyclopentene-l-carboxyiate I by 
hydrolysing the resTdting ester II and eliminating CO 2 . 



CHMe 

HaCj^,CH 

C-CsH, 


III 


D. Ketens 

Wilsmore (J. C. S., 1907, 1938; 1908, 946) has isolated the 
simplest possible ketone, Cljg * CO, which he terms keten, and 
which may be regarded as a new anhydride of acetic acid. 
It is obtained by the action of a hot platinum wire on acetic 
anhydride; numerous other substances are formed at the 
same time, but a 10 per cent yield can be obtained. Another 
method is to pass acetone (or isopropyl alcohol) over copper 
or through molten lead at 700^-750°; the yield is 38 per cent 
of the acetone used together with 46 per cent of methane and 
16 per cent of carbonic oxide. It is a colourless gas at the 
ordinary temperature, has a characteristic odour, and reacts 
with hydrogen chloride, ammonia, and aniline, yielding acetyl 
chloride, acetamide, and acetanilide respectively, i.e. it is an 
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acetylating agent and in many cases is preferable to acetic 
anhydride as no ^vater is formed; 

K-NHj + CHa-CO R-NH-CO-CHj. 


It is usnally passed directly into the compound to be acetylated. 
Aliphatic tertiary alcohols can be acetylated by this method. 
When kept for some time it polymerizes, yielding c^clobutane^ 


1 : S-iione, CH 




CHg, b.-pt. 126°-127®, which combines 


with water to acetoacetic acid (p. 259), and with aniline to 
acetoacetanilide (J. C. S., 1910, 1978). The dione constitution 
is not accepted by ScJiroeter (B., 1916, 2697), who points out 
that true derivatives of the dione differ completely from these 
polymerization products. 

Homologiies of keten, e.g. dimethyl-keten (CH 3 ) 2 C : CO, and 
diphenyl-keten, (CgHslgOiCO (Stmidinger, B., 1905, 1735; 
1906, 968; 1907, 1145, 1149; Ott, A., 1913, 401, 159), have 
also been prepared. The method consists in the action of zinc 
on a-bromoisobutyryl bromide and diphenyl-chloro-acetyl 
chloride respectively. The compounds are unstable and 
readily polymerize, Dimethyl-keten forms stable compounds 
with tertiary amines, and with water, alcohol, or amines gives 
isobutyric acid, its ester or amide: 


CUe^lCO + HX 


CHMeg 


The presence of a keten group, ’OHg-CO*, is of great impor- 
tance in the syntheses of numerous cyclic compounds (cf. 
Collie, J. C. S., 1907, 1806). 

The homologues are frequently divided into (a) aldoketens, 
{b) ketoketens. The aldo group comprises keten, its mono- 
alkyl substituted derivatives, and carbon suboxide. They are 
colourless, incapable of autoxidation, and are polymerized by 
pyridine. The keto group consists of the dialkylated deriva- 
tives. These are coloured, readily undergo autoxidation, and 
form additive compounds with tertiary amines, such as pyri- 
dine, quinoline, and acridine. These products from dialkyl 
ketens and tertiary amines are stable and have basic pro- 
perties; they contain two molecules of keten combined with 
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one of the base, and the compound with quinoline is repre- 
sented as 


,.cn= 


=CH 


^\n- 


CH 

DO-CMes-CO'CMea 


(A., 1910, S74, 1), They also form additive compounds with 
substances containing the groupings C:0, C:N and N:N; for 
example, SchWs bases and quinones. Diphenyl-keten and qui- 

.CP1:_ 

none yield the ^-lactone, 0 : CeH 4 <^ /CO, which decom- 


0 


poses into COg and OtCsH^tCPhg, diphenyl-quinomethane, 
when heated {Staudhiger, B., 1908, 905, 1355, 1493). 

In the ketens the carbonyl group has not the same reactivity 
as in ordinary ketones, e.g. it does not form phenylhydrazones 
or semicarbazones. The ketens also react readily with alde- 
hydes and ketones, i.e. K'HC:0 and Rg'C-O, the compounds 
formed are j8-lactones, e.g.: 

yCRg'v 

RoU:o + RaC'.cro r,C!< >o, 


which are extremely unstable and decompose into tetra- 
alkylated olefines and CO 2 . 

The autoxidation products are probably I, the compounds 
with Schiff's bases II, and with azo-compounds III. 

CMea-CO CMea • CO CPha-CO 

III n I I nr I I 

0 — 0 CHPh-NPh NPh-NPh 

The similarity in structure between an aldoketene E-GH : C : 0 
and an alkyl isocyanate E*N:C:0 corresponds with a certain 
similarity in chemical properties (Stewart), 


E. Unsaturation and Physical Properties 

Unsaturation, especially in the case of compounds with con- 
jugate linkings, produces a marked efiect on numerous physical 
phenomena which have been most closely 
those on the refraction and dispersion of light. The 
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effect of a conjugate linking such as that in CHMe : CH*CH : 
CHMe, is to produce a considerable increase or exaltation in the 
specific and molecular refraction and dispersion. In the case 
mentioned the molecular refraction is about one unit greater 
than the value calculated from the atomic refractions -f two 
olefine linkings. The existence of such exaltation is frequently 
used as an argument in favour of the presence of conjugate link- 
ings (either two olefine or an olefine and carbonyl) in the com- 
pound examined. In the case of hexatriene, CH 2 :CH*CB[: 
CH*CH:CH 2 , the exaltation is 2-06 units. Exaltation is also 
observed when an acetylene linking is in conjugation with a 
carbonyl group. According to Moureau (Annales, 1906, [8], 
7, 436), and Muller and Bamr (J. Chim. phys., 1903, 1, 190), 
the exaltation in certain series of compounds increases with 
the negative character of the substituents. Little or no 
exaltation is met with in the case of benzene, furane, diacetyl, 
and similar compounds, although the formulae usually written 
for these compounds contain conjugate bonds. This may be 
due to special symmetrical ring structure. Hetero atoms with 
donor electrons such as N in NHg, 0 in OH, and S in SH when 
conjugate to double bonds also produce exaltation (Bisen- 
Idhr, B., 1911, 3188; Price and Tmss, J. 0. S., 1912, 1259). 
Exaltation is extremely well marked in compounds containing 
conjugate linkings, which, in their turn, are conjugate to the 
ethylene bonds in phenyl groups: e.g. 1 : 4-diphenyl-butadiene, 
CHPh:CH*CH:CHPh, has an exaltation of 15 units; cinna- 
mylideneacetic acid, CHPh : CH*CH : CH-C(OH) : 0, of 10-5 units, 
and diphenyl-hexatriene, CHPh :CH-CH:CH*CH: CHPh, of 24 
units (Smedhy, J. C. S., 1908, 376). 

The enormous exaltations which phenyl groups produce on 
the molecular refractions of compounds like butadiene and 
hexatriene has been brought forward as an argument in favour 
of KehaWs formula for benzene, as the three nuclear olefine 
linkin gs, which are themselves conjugate, are also conjugate 
with the olefine linkings in the diene or triene chain. On the 
other hand, benzene and its simple derivatives show little or 
no exaltation, and it is possible that the introduction of un- 
saturated side chains produces a change in the structure of the 
benzene ring itself. 

Some of the most accurate work on xmsaturated compotmds 
has been carried out by Auwers and BisenloJir (J. pr., 82, 65; 
84 , 1, 37 ; Auwers and Mooshruggeft, A., 1912, 387, 167 ; Auwers 
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and EUinger, ibid. 200, B., 1910, 806; 1911, 3514; 1912, 
2764). They compare the specihc refractions x 100, and 
not inolecnlar refractions, and make use of the foliowin<x 
values for atomic refractions, Wjj as determined by EimMhr 
(Zeit. phys., 75, 585); CH^ = 4*618, C = 2*418, H = 1, 
0 (in carbonyl) == 2*211, 0 (in ethers = 1*643, 0 (in hy- 
droxyl) = 1*525, Cl - 5*967, Br = 8*865, I = 13*900, olefine 
linking = 1*733, and acetylene linldng = 2*398. They find 
that a single conjugation in a hydrocarbon produces an 
exaltation of approximately 1*9 units, but that this value 
is reduced to an appreciable extent by the introduction of 
substituents. The amount of this interference depends upon 
the number and position of the substituents. In styrene 
and its ^-substituted derivatives the exaltation is about 1*0, 
and when three substituents are present the exaltation is only 
0*45. They conclude that for a given type of compound the 
exaltation is fairly constant, and within such limits the exis- 
tence of the exaltation may be made use of in discussions bear- 
ing on constitution. 

When several pairs of conjugate linkings are present, it is 
found that the exaltation is much greater when these all form 
a single chain (cf. hexatriene) than when they are “ crossed ” 
/C:C< 
asin>C:C(^ 

Semicyolic double bonds (p. 962) and rings formed of three 
atoins, e.g. trimethylene, also produce optical exaltation. 

Jor efiects of unsaturation on optical activity see Frank- 
land and others, J. 0. S., 1906, 1854, 1861 ; 1911, 2325; HiUitch, 
J. C. S., 1908, 1, 700, 1388, 1618; 1909, 331, 1570, 1578; 
1910,1091; 1911,218,224; Zeit. phys., 1911, 77, 482; Rupe, 
A., 373, 121. 

Conjugated systems give absorption bands of a particular 
type, viz. of greater intensity and lower frequency than those 
of non-conjugated systems. In hydrocarbons with two or three 
conjugated bonds the absorption is restricted to the ultra- 
violet, but with more than four such links the absorption may 
reach the visible portion of the spectrum, and compounds like 
bixin (Chap. LXIV, A.) and ^-quinone are distinctly yellow. 
The efieot of increasing the number of conjugated double 
links on the intensity of the absorption and in displacing 
the absorption, maximum towards longer wave-lengths is well 
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illtistratecl in tbe series of acids CH 3 {CH:Cn)nC 0 aH, where 
fi == 1, 2, 3 or i [Ueilhron, J. S. C. I., 1937, 163T). This generali- 
zation has also been of value in the study of the carotenoids 
(Chap. LXIV, A.), where the relationship between the positions 
of the absorption bands and the number and character of the 
conjugated unsaturated centres has proved of great value in 
confirming the presence of particular chromophores in polj- 
enoid pigments of undetermined constitution. 

An aliphatic hydrocarbon must possess 5 or 6 conjugated 
olefine li^s in order to be coloured, and as C: 0 has roughly 1-5 
times the value of C : 0, the acid decatetrenoic acid is coloured 
an intense yellow, the acid with 3 C:C and 1 G:0 conjugated 
is colourless (cf. Allsopp, P. R. S., 1934, A., 143, 624). A com- 
parison of camphor (0:0), methylene-camphor (0:0 + G:C), 
benzylidene-camphor (C : 0 -f 0 : G + C : C) , and camphor-quinone 
(G:0 + C:0) shows a passage from colourless to blue absorp- 
tion. 


F. Acetylenes 

The acetylenes, are highly unsaturated and, 

chemically, are extremely reactive, and within the last 20 
years acetylene, mainly from calcium carbide, has served as 
a source from which numerous carbon compounds have been 
synthesized, many on the commercial scale. The starting- 
point for many of these syntheses is the formation of acetal- 
dehyde from acetylene: 

CH:CH + H^O CHa-CHIO. 


The usual process is to pass a rapid current of acetylene 
through 6 per cent sulphuric acid to which mercuric oxide is 
added and the whole mechanically stirred at a temperature 
of 60°-65° when a 95 per cent yield on the acetylene used can 
be obtained. The impure mercury which collects is removed 
and electrolytically converted back into the oxide. 

The acetaldehyde in its turn is nsed for the manufacture 
of numerous other products including: 

1. Alcohol by process of dehydrogenation with copper 
(Chap. XLIX, C.). The method is not as a rule used in industry. 

2. Acetic acid, — ^A 99 per cent pure acid can be obtained by 
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a single fractional distillation of the oxidation liquor from 
acetaldehyde. For this purpose the aldehyde, often dissolved 
in acetic acid, is aerated at a temperature of 20“-25° in the 
presence of a little (0-5 per cent) manganese acetate, the 
temperature rising to 65° and the pressure to 75 lb. per sq. in. 

3. Acetic anhydride, by the catalj^c dehydration of the 
acid using phosphoric acid or sodium metaphosphate at 
150°-200°. 

4. Paraldehyde (Chap. V, A.). 

5. Ethyl acetate. — ^The polymerization of acetaldehyde to 
ethyl acetate, 2 CH 3 ‘GHO — > CH 3 ‘G 0 * 0 ‘CH 2 'CB[s, is readily 
brought about by small amounts of aluminium allryl oxides, 
e.g. Al(OEt)s, Al(OBu)j. Ethyl acetate can also be obtained 
from ethyl alcohol with a copper-chromium oxide catalyst at 
220° and high pressures, the process being one of dehydro- 
genation followed by polymerization. 

6. n-Butyl alcohol.— The demand for this alcohol as a 
solvent is so great that the amount supplied by the fermen- 
tation process (Chap. LXIX, B.) is insufficient and it is now 
also manufactured from acetaldehyde in the following stages: 
(1) Acetaldehyde->aldol (p. 154). (2) Aldol-^crotonaldehyde 
and water by distillation. (3) Crotonaldehyde -> m-butalde- 
hyde by catalytic hydrogenation in vapour phase. (4) Butalde- 
liyd.e -> n-butyl alcohol by dehydrogenation in vapour phase. 
This is a fairly general method for preparing alcohols (cf. 
Morgan and Hardy, C. and I., 1933, 518). 

7. Ethylidene diacetate, CH 3 -CH(OAc) 2 , is formed together 
with vinyl acetate, CH 2 :CH-OAc, b.-pt. 73°, when acetylene 
is passed into acetic acid containing 2 per cent SOj and HgO 
at 50°-60°. The latter distils over -mth any acetaldehyde 
formed, whereas the former remains in the vessel. When 
strongly heated, especially with a small amount of a dehydrating 
agent, the diacetate decomposes into acetaldehyde and acetic 
anhydride which are readily separated. The process is used 
on the large scale for the manufacture of the anhydride. 

8. Polymerization of Acetylene. — ^Aromatic hydrocarbons 
are formed by passing crude acetylene (from methane) over 
activated charcoal or silica gel at 600°-700°. 

Ouprene or carbene — a polymerized acetylene— fonned by 
treating acetylene with copper by silent electric discharge, 
is a solid, and is used as a substitute for charcoal in the 
manufacture of explosives. 
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9. CMorinated Products from Acetylene. — ^TetracMoroethane, 
CHC12-CHC12, is manufactured by passing chlorine and acety- 
lene up a tower filled with quartz and iron borings over 
which runs a stream of the tetrachloride. It is a heavy 
liquid, b.-pt. M7*2°, known as westron, and is used as a 
solvent for cellulose acetate. It is toxic, attacks metals 
in the presence of moisture, and is generally manufac- 
tured for the production of other chloro-derivatives, e.g. tri- 
cMoro-ethylene, CgHClg, b.-pt. 88®. This is known as westrol, 
and is formed by heating the tetrachloro-compound with 
aqueous ammonia in an autoclave at 140®“170®, by passing 
ammonia through a mixture of the tetrachloride and water 
at 60®-70®, also by the action of milk of lime or dilute alkalis 
on the tetrachloride. It can also be obtained from acetylene, 
chlorine and hydrogen chloride in one operation, care being 
taken to avoid explosions by using an inert gas and pumice 
treated wfith metallic salts as a catalyst. It is quite stable 
towards dilute acids and alkalis, but hot concentrated alkalis 
give salts of glycollic acid. It is used in the manufacture 
of phenylglycine by heating an aqueous suspension with 
milk of lime (or preferably alkali hydroxides, carbonates, 
silicates or aluminates) and aniline. The intermediate pro- 
duct is ethylene triphenyltriamine {Sahanjeff's base), which 
hydrolyses to phenylglycine anilide and finally to phenyl- 
glycine: 


PhHN-CH. 

I >NPh -> PliHN-CHa*CO*NHPh -> PhHN-CHa-COaH. 
PhHN-CH/ 


Trichloroethylene and concentrated sulphuric acid yield 
monochloracetic acid (Chap. VI, D.), and with chlorine it yields 
pentachloroethane, C2HCI5. The trichloro-compound is less 
toxic than the tetrachloride, is stable in the dark, but is usually 
mixed with a stabilizer, e.g. hydrocarbon, phenol or alkyl- 
amine (1 per cent). It is largely used for the extraction of fats 
and oils. Its advantages are its low boiling-point, low toxicity, 
stability, non-corrosive properties, and penetrating power due 
to its low surface tension and viscosity. It is also used for 
cleansing metal surfaces, e.g. before plating or galvanizing, 
as a fumigant for seeds, owing to its germicidal properties and 
in textile soaps for removing grease in laundry work. 
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BicMoroetliyleEe, GHCliCHCl, obtained from tetracUoro- 
ethane and water vapour in contact with iron, zinc or 
ainminimn, is a mixture of 2 stereoisomerides (b.-pt. 48-4® 
and 60*3®). 

PercMoroethylene, C 2 CI 4 , b.-pt. 120-8 , is formed by the 
action of Titiih of lime on pentachloroethane. Its chief uses 
are as a solvent for oil or fat extraction, in textile soap manu- 
facture, and for the treatment of hook-worm and liver 
duke in sheep, 

Hexaehloroethane, perchloroethane, a solid, melting 

and subliming at 185°, is formed by the action of chlorine 
or perchloroethylene. 

The relationships of these chloro-derivatives are shown as 
follows: 

CgHj + 2CI2 C2H2CI4. 

C2H2CI4 + 2 H CaH^Cla. 

C2HCI3 + CI2 C2HCI5. 

CsHClg - HOI C2CI4. 

C 2 CI 4 + CI 2 *->• CgClg. 

For physical constants cf. Thorpe’s Diet., Supp. Vol. I, 

p. 28. 

10. Ketones from Acetylenes. Acetone from Acetylene.— A 

good yield of acetone is formed by passing acetylene at 
350°-450° over potassium thorium carbonate on pumice, or 
a mixture of ferric and manganous oxides or rusty iron 
shavings at 500°. Acetone is also formed from acetaldehyde 
and steam over suitable catalysts, e.g. rusty iron and calcium 
acetate. 

Disubstituted acetylenes and water yield ketones, e.g. tolane, 
CPh^CPh, gives COPh-OHgPh, and phenylpropiolic ester gives 
benzoyl-acetic ester, CsHg-CO-CHg-COgBt. 

11. Tertiary Alcohols from Acetylenes.-— In the additive 
reaction between acetylene and a ketone one H of the acetylene 
becomes attached to the 0 of the 0:0 group and the *C:GH 
group to the C of the 00. Thus methyl ethyl ketone and 

Me. .OH 

acetylene yield 70 per cent of }G<( ' by adding the 

Et/ \c:0H 

ketone gradually to a suspension of potassium hydroxide 
in ether saturated at — 10 ° with acetylene and passing in 
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more acetylene for 8 hours. By the action of MgS 04 at 330"^ 
the tertiary alcohol loses water forming the hydrocarbon 
CHg'CHiCMe’C-CH with conjugated double-triple links, 

12. Vinyl Compounds from Acetylene {Stavding^ and 
Schwalbach, A., 1931, 488, 8). 

Acetylene and hydrogen chloride under pressure give vinyl 
chloride, CHg'.CHCl, and acetylene and methyl chloride under 
similar conditions yield propenyl chloride, CHg-CHiGHCl, 
isomeric with aliyl chloride. 

Resinous polymerization products are formed by exposing 
gaseous vinyl chloride or its solutions in organic solvents to 
ultra-violet rays or ozone. 

Esters such as vinyl acetate, CHgrCH-OAc, are formed from 
acetylene and carboxylic acids under pressure in presence of 
suitable catalysts, e.g. compounds of Hg, Mg, Sn, Oil, or acetic 
anhydride. 

Vinyl ethers are formed by the action of alcohols under 
pressure on vinyl-sulphuric acid, CHatCH-O-SOa-OH, which 
is obtained from acetylene and concentrated sulphuric acid 
at 0° in the presence of HgS 04 , e.g. vinyl-sulphuric acid and 
ethyl alcohol yield ethyl vinyl ether, CH 2 :CH*OEt, which can 
also be obtained by passing acetylene under pressure into a 
mixture of ethyl alcohol and sulphuric acid. Some of these 
ethers are used for destroying pests. 

Vinyl acetate, b.-pt. 73°, is manufactured on a large scale, 
as it polymerizes under the influence of light and peroxides 
to valuable resins (cf. Plastics, Chap. LX). 

13. Nitrogenous Compounds from Acetylene, — Acetylene and 
ammonia over bauxite at 350° yield acetonitrile, and by using 
oxides of Zn, Th, Zr deposited on silica gel pyridine bases 
are formed, e.g. a- and y-methylpyridines by using Zndg and 
quinoline by replacing the ammonia by aniline. 

14. Sodium Acetylene as a Synthetical Reagent. — The 
sodium compoxmd NaH:CH, is extremely reactive and can 
be used for the following synthetical reactions: 

(1) With an alkyl iodide to yield alkylated acetylenes 
EC=CH. 

(2) With CO 2 or Cl^C02Et to give carboxylic acid or ester, 
e.g. with CO 2 a 93 per cent yield of propiolic acid is obtained. 

(3) With acyl chlorides, :B*COGl, to give unsaturated ketones 
R'CO-C;CH. 

These sodium compoxmds can be obtained by the action of 
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sodium on mono-alkylacetylenes or by the action of sodamide 
on acetylenes (C. E., 1924, 178, 777). 

15. Homolognes of Ace^lene, RCJGH and EC^CR'. — When 
strongly heated with alcoholic potash ethyl-acetylene, EtC-GH, 
changes to dimethylacetylene, MeG-GMe; but the reverse 
change occurs by heating dimethyl-acetylene with sodium or 
sodamide; thus methylethylacetylene yields a sodium propyl- 
acetylene and some 1 : 1-dimethyl-allene. This formation of 
substituted allenes is the chief product when the alkyl group is 
branched, e.g. isopropyl. Conjugated diacetylenes are formed 
by the action of iodine on acetylenic Grignard compounds: 

2CR;CMgI + I* 2MgI, + CR:C-C:CR. 


Disubstituted acetylenes are formed by the action of alcohols, 
phenols, or halogen derivatives on carbides: 

CaOa + 2EtOB: CaCOH)^ + EtCJCEt; 

CaCj + 2PhCl CaClj + PhC : CPh. 

In the addition of halogens to acetylene derivatives the 
addition is often trans but sometimes ds. Ramaswami Ayyar 
(J. I. I. S., 1935, 123) gives the following numbers for the 
relative proportions of ds and trans dibromides formed from 
phenylpropiolic acid (C 6 H 5 *CH:CE[-C 02 B[) in chloroform solu- 
tion: 


CIS ; trans 

Acid 

^ylight 0-250 2 1 

Methyl ester 

0-25® 1 3 

The addition of HBr to alkylacetylenes is similar to that 
to olefines (this Chap., B.). In the complete absence of oxygen 
normal addition takes place, but in the presence of oxygen 
abnormal addition {Harris and Smith, J. C. S.,1935, 1572 ; Young, 
Vogt and Nieuwland, J. A, C, S., 1936, 1806). The following 
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scheme illustrates the addition of HBr to n-butylaoetylene: 

CH;CBu 


CH,*CBr«Bu 


\+ 0 , + 0 ^ 

CHaBr-CHBrBu 


CHBrlCHBu 

Vo. 


\ 

No action 


As already pointed out a conjugated double and triple bond 
behave similarly to a conjugated diene. 


LII. COMPOUNDS WITH ABNOEMAL VALENCY: 
FEEE EADICALS 

A. Compounds with Bivalent Carbon 

Carbon monoxide, carbylamines, and fulminic acid, viz. 
0:0, E'N:C, H*0-N:C, were usually represented as containing 
a bivalent C atom. They are now usually represented as 
having a co-ordinate link between 0 and C or N and C, the 
0 or N acting as donor to carbon: 

C^O, R-N^C, H— 0--N^0. 

In each of these compounds the 0 atom has a lone pair of 
electrons, but in each the outer sphere is a complete octet, 
viz. 4 in uniting C to 0 or N by a double covalent link, a lone 
pair and two in attaching 0 or N to C by a co-ordinate link. 

The presence of this lone pair accounts for the fact that these 
compounds can form additive compounds, e.g. CO gives COClg 
with chlorine, H-COONa with NaOH, and the unstable formyl 
chloride H*C(:0)C1 with HCl; cf. Gatt&rmann, Synthesis of 
Aldehydes (B., 1897, 1622, and p. 492). 

For carbylamines cf. Chap. IV, C5. Hydrocyanic acid is a 
typical tautomeric substance (cf. Chap. XII, A., and LIII, Bl) : 

H— N ^ 0. 
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Folmmic acid, HCON, isomeric with cyanic acid, is usually 
represented as the oxime of carbonic oxide N — OH {Nef,, 

A., 280, 303). 

Its mercurous salt which explodes with great violence when 
heated or struck is largely used in the manufacture of per- 
cussion caps, dynamite cartridges, &c., and is made by the 
action of alcohol and nitric acid on mercuric nitrate. 

The structure of the acid is largely based on the following 
facts: (1) With one equivalent of HCl an additive compound 
is formed which has been shown to be the chloride of form- 
hydroxamic acid, viz. Gl*GH:N-OH. (2) Mercury fulminate is 
formed by heating the mercury salt of nitro-methane with 
water: CHa’.NO-OMe G:N*OMe. (3) With nitrous acid it 
yields methylnitrolic acid, C: N-OH + H-N02 02N-GH : N-OH. 

The free acid prepared from the K salt and excess of sul- 
phuric acid is very volatile and readily polymerizes. 


B. Free Radicals* 

Waters' definition is Free radicals are complexes of abnor- 
mal valency which possess additive properties but do not 
carry electric charges and are not free ions In another 
chapter (Ethane, I, A.) it has been pointed out that in reactions 
in which it is theoretically possible that free radicals might 
be produced the actual products isolated are compounds 
formed by the union of two radicals, e.g. GHg + GHg = CgHg. 
It is only within recent years that it has been proved that 
such radicals containing tervalent carbon can exist in a free 
form for comparatively short periods of time. The ready dis- 
sociation of hexaphenylethane, G 2 Phg, into triphenylmethyl, 
GPhg {Gomberg, 1900), afforded the first example of the isolation 
of such a radical. The substance is characterized by its highly 
unsaturated nature and the readiness with which it forms 
additive compounds with oxygen, iodine, ethers, &c. More 
recently the still more intensively reactive aUryl radicals — 
methyl, ethyl, and benzyl — have been prepared by Paneth and 
his co-workers (1929-36). The method consists in heating 
lead tetramethyl or an analogous compound in a rapid stream 
of hydrogen or nitrogen under low pressures (1*5-2 mm.) in a 
quartz vessel. 

• Tians. Far., 1934. 3, and C. and L, 1939. 579. 
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The methyl radical has a mean half-life of 0*006 sec. or 
0*1 sec. with an inert gas as carrier and a temperature of 
500 °. With a quartz vessel the radicals react at the walls 
forming ethane, with hydrogen they tend to form methane, 
and with arsenic, antimony, bismuth, and beryllium in mirror 
form the radicals give the methyl derivatives of these elements 
and the mirror gradually disappears. At room temperature 
trimethyl derivatives of arsenic and antimony are formed 
together with compounds of the type of cacodyl (p. 134), but 
if the mirrors are heated yellow oils, e.g. (AsMe 2 )g and (AsMe) 3 , 
are obtained. So far free butyl and phenyl have not been 
observed, but free benzyl has roughly the stability of methyl. 
Methyl and benzyl are also formed by the thermal decomposi- 
tion of acetone and dibenzyl ketone. 

Intermediate between Me and Et on the one hand 
and CPhg on the other are the radicals (CPh 2 Bu(tert)), 
(CPhg-CiCPh) and (CPhg’CHPha), which show reversible 
change of colour with change of temperature. Similar changes 
occur with compounds (•CPh 2 CN) 2 , [•GPh 2 (COPh)] 2 , and 


[C6H4<^ 


CPk 

^CO ]2 {Lowenbein and others, B., 1924-30). 
0 — / 


The free radical CH3*C0 formed by exposure of acetone 
to ultra-violet light has a very short life and yields diacetyl 
(J. C. S., 1937, 567). 

The stability of the radicals is dependent on the simultaneous 
presence of groups capable of attracting and repelling electrons, 

as is well shown by a detailed examination of the compounds 

rR . yCOPhn 

^N-]Sr<f {Goldschmidt and Bader ^ A., 1929, 473, 

Lr'/ ^ 


137). 

Compounds like hexaphenylethane which dissociate readily 
are characterized by having low heats of dissociation, e.g. 
11-5 Kg, caL, as compared with 71 Kg. cal. for less highly 
substituted ethane compounds, and similarly the heat of 
dissociation of a compound >N*K< fuUy substituted is about 
3 ^ of that for a non-dissociating nitrogen compound.* 

According to Rice and others (J. A. C. S., 1933, 3898, 4329) 
most organic compounds at 800°“10(X)° break down in the 


♦ For general summary of recent work cf. Pearson, Rep., 1934, 240. Free 
Radicals in Solution, Hey and Waters, Chem. Rev., 1937, 169. 
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vapour phase by a process of cracking, yielding simple alkyl 
radicals, e.g. methyl, ethyl. The required energy of activation, 
about 80,000 cal., is roughly the heat of formation of a C— 0 

link. 1-1 • . 

Free radicals are also formed by photochemical activation 

of vapours of aldehydes and ketones, carbon monoxide being 
liberated. Higher ketones yield olefine and a simpler ketone: 

Pr'-CO-Pr* OjHi + Pr'-CO-CHj. 


Similar disruptions into free radicals can also occur in liquid 
phase and in solution, but in the latter case the free raihcal 
may react with the solvent, e.g. benzene or paraffin: 

•R + R'H#R' + RH. 

Methylene with a divalent carbon atom is extremely un- 
stable, and where it might be expected carbon is usually 
deposited, but it is probably formed by the photolysis of 
ketene (J. C. S., 1933, 1533). . . , ^ , 

All the above alkyl radicals contam a single nee electron; 
the carbon has in its outer sphere 7 electrons, six utilized in 
pairs in attaching the three hydrogens and a lone electron, 
mi in this respect they difier from all molecules where, if free 
electrons are found, they are always in pairs. The presence of 
a single free electron gives a definite magnetic moment just 
as in monatomic H. Paramagnetism is regarded as a property 
characteristic of free radicals {Kuhn, 1931). 

Free radicals with short lives are formed probably in many 
photochemical processes, in thermal decompositions and in 
reactions catalysed by organic peroxides such as the poly- 
merization of styrene, addition of HBr to olefines and the cts- 
trans isomerization of olefines. The conversion of alkyl aryl 
ethers into phenols at 240°-250°, e.g. C5H5-0'CH2'CgH5 into 
CgHs-CHa-CgH^OH, probably involves the formation of radicals 
CgHg-O- and -CHa-CgHs, as inthe pr^ence of quinoline the pro- 
ducts include hydroxy-phenyl quinolines and benzyl quinohnes. 
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1. TRIPHENYLMETHYL GROUPS OP RADICALS * 

These are of great interest they are some of the most 
stable tervalent carbon radicals. In 1900 Gomberg (J. A. C. S., 
1900, 757), in attempting to prepare hexaphenyl-ethane, 
CPh 3 -CPh 3 , by the action of silver or zinc on a benzene solution 
of triphenylmethyl chloride, CPhjCl, obtained a yellow solution 
from which by evaporation in contact with air a peroxide, 
CPha-O-O-CPha, was isolated. On evaporation in the absence 
of air an extremely reactive product was obtained, which 
reacted with iodine forming CPhgl, with nitric oxide giving 
CPhg'NrO. The product also gave additive compounds with 
esters, ethers, ketones and certain hydrocarbons (1915, 2569). 
Gomberg suggested that the yellow benzene solution contained 
the triphenylmethyl radical -CPhg although molecular weight 
determinations by the cryoscopic method indicated the 
double formula C 2 Phg. Since 1900 numerous radicals of the 
same type have been prepared — some in solution only, others 
in the solid state. In the great majority of cases the substance 
contains a tervalent carbon attached to three aryl groups, 
an alphyl (branched olefine type) or thienyl (•C 4 H 3 S) or an 
•OAr group. The solid compounds are usually colourless or 
only very faintly coloured, although a few deeply coloured 
ones are known; all yield coloured solutions in neutral solvents, 
varying from yellow to purple-red and tending to increase in 
depth with rise of temperature. At one time it was suggested 
that the colourless solid and the freshly prepared colourless 
benzene solution contained hexaphenyl-ethane whereas the 
yellow solution obtained on stan^ng contained a quinonoid 
isomeride, but the examination of naphthalene solutions of 
hexaphenyl-ethane by the cryoscopic method gave molecular 
weights much less than that required for CaPhg indicating 
appreciable dissociation and the isolation of coloured analogues 
of -CPhg which showed 100 per cent dissociation in solution 
confirmed Gomberg^ s view that the colour is due to the for- 
mation of free radicals of the CPh 3 type. In solutions therefore 
there is an equilibrium, 

CPha-CPhg ^ 2*CPh3, 

which varies with the solvent and the temperature. The for- 


♦ Chem. Rev., 1924, 123. 
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mation of the free radicals accounts for the remarkable re- 
activity of the yellow solutions with iodine, nitric oxide, 
oxygen, &c. The equilibrium is destroyed by shaking the 
yellow solution with air, the CPhg is removed as the peroxide 
(cf. p. 863) and the solution becomes colourless, but gradually 
becomes yellow again as more CPhg is formed. 

The extent of the dissociation is also largely affected by the 
aryl groups present; a compound with a *CeH 4 *C 6 Hs group 
always dissociates into radicals more readily than one con- 
taining -CeHs, and a comparison of the three compounds 
I [•CPh.-C^Ph],, II [•CPh(CeH4Ph)J3, III ['C(CeH4Ph)3]J 
shows that in benzene solutions of fixed concentration I is 
dissociated to the extent of 15 per cent, II to 80 per cent, and 
III to 100 per cent, and at the same time there is a change in 
the colours of the solutions from orange-red in I, red in II 
to violet-red in III. The last also yields dark green crystals 
indicating dissociation in the solid state. Numerous other cases 
of dissociation into radicals of the -CPhg type are known, e.g. 
[GPhg a-Nap.jg, CPhg-CPhgMe, which dissociates into CPk 
and CPhgMe, and [GPha-CPhg'Ja. 

The introduction of 3 : 4-methoxy groups or of 3 : 4-methy- 
lenedioxy groups renders the radical more stable (J. C. S., 
1939, 33, 303, and Gomberg, J. A. C. S., 1925, 2392). 

The radicals CPh 2 :CH‘CPh 2 *, (CPh 2 tCH) 2 CPh* and (CPhg: 
GH) 3 G* increase in the order given as regards stability {WiUig 
and Eosach, A., 1937, 529, 167). 

In all such radicals the outer electron layer of the tervalent 
C atom is a septet and not the stable octet and comprises six 
from the 3 covalencies and a single lone electron, not the usual 
pair met with in numerous 0, S, N compounds, and in the 
formation of additive compounds with I, NO and Og the 
carbon atom attains the stable octet. 

The CPhg radical forms compounds not only with halogens, 
e.g. CPhgGl and CPhgl, but also with metals, e.g. GPhgNa. 
The sodium compound is best prepared by the action of 
sodium amalgam on CPhgCL Both GPhgGl and CPhgNa are 
remarkably reactive; the chlorine atom is readily replaced 
by OH and more resembles the Cl of an acyl chloride than of 
an alphyl chloride. Solutions of the chloride in liquid SOg are 
strong electrolytes due to the dissociation, 

CPh^Cl^CPh, + Cl. 
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Similarly solutions of the sodium compound in liquid am- 
monia are good electroljrtes due to ionization, 

CPhaXa ^ Xa + ciPh^, 

and a solution of hexaphenylethane in liquid sulphur dioxide 
is a conductor due to the formation of CPh 3 and CPha ions, 
CPha-CPhs CPII3 + CPha. 

The dissociation of hexaphenylethane is thus of two types, 

viz. into the free radicals -CPhg and into the anions and cations 

— + 

CPhg and CPhg. Both types may occur at the same time so 
that the equilibrium is a complex one, but on the whole the 
former occurs in neutral solvents such as benzene or naph- 
thalene and the latter in liquid sulphur dioxide. 

The stability of the radical and hence the degree of dis- 
sociation of the substituted ethane depends largely upon the 
complexity of the substituents, e.g. phenyl, naphthyl, di- 
phenyl, &c., and the same holds good in the case of the dis- 
sociation of substituted hydrazines, e.g. NPhg-NPha, whereas 
the compound CPh 3 -]SFPh 2 formed by the union of -CPhg and 
•ISTPhg radicals is extremely stable and shows no tendency to 
dissociate. 

A physical characteristic of ail free radicals is their re- 
markably high magnetic susceptibility, and Sugden (Trans. 
Far., 1934, 18) recommends tins as a convenient test for a 
free radical. 

Pentaphenylethane, CPhg'CHThg, tends to dissociate when 
its anisole solution is heated in absence of air, and on cooling 
two -CHPlia radicals unite to form 5-tetraphenylethane. 

Other tervalent radicals are -OPhgOPh, ‘CPhg'ONa, *CPh 
(OPh)(ONa), &c. (Emus, J, C. S., 1924, 2196). 

It is possible that by the breaking of one of the links of an 
olefine bond to obtain a compound with two free radicals 
attached to one another by a covalent link, e.g. ethylene 
could give — ^ 0 jB[ 2 — CHg — . 

Compounds of this type have been obtained in the anthra- 
cene series, e.g. 9 : 10-diphenylanthracene I {Ingold and 
Marshall, J. C. S., 1926, 3080) in xylene solution is colourless 
when cold, but the colour deepens on heating. The coloured 
solution is highly unsaturated and readily adds on 2Na, 2C1 

( B 4S0 ) 29 
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or 20H by the action of sodium, chlorine or water; in tht 
latter case the carbinoi II is formed indicating the presence 
of the tervaient C compoimd III in the coloured solution; 



The photochemical activation of anthracene and the for- 
mation of dianthracene is due to this type of dissociation. 

The 2:3:6: 7 -dibenzanthracene which is a deep blue com- 
pound forming coloured solutions which do not deepen on 
heating is probably 



with two tervaient C atoms. 

Compounds of the type sodiuin triphenylmethyl, Na-CPha, 
are red solids sensitive to oxygen; with water, hydroxylic 
compounds or aldehydes and ketones which can react in an 
enolic form, they yield the original hydrocarbons, e.g. tri- 
phenylmethane; with COg acids of the type of triphenylacetic 
acid, and with methyl iodide hydrocarbons, e.g. CHg-CPha, 
With aldehydes or ketones incapable of reacting in the enolic 
forms, the sodium compounds react, yielding alcohols, 

CPiigNa -f- H-CHO ^ OPhs-CHa-ONa, 

and in many respects resemble Grignard reagents, but are 
much more reactive (Schlenk and others, B., 19-14, 1664; 1916, 
608; 1922, 225), and with acid chlorides or esters of the type 
of ethyl benzoate they yield ketones, e.g. jS-benzopinacolme 
CPh3-CO*Ph. 

All the coloured metallic compounds of the type of tri- 
phenylmethyl when examined in dry ethereal solution are 
found to be good conductors of the electric current and axe 
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presumably ionized. Similarly with the coloured sodinm com- 
pounds like sodium benzyl NaCHo-CgH^ and the additive 
compound of sodium and stilbene; whereas the colourless 
compounds lithium phenyl, LiPh, See., in ethereal solution are 
non-conductors. 


2. lilETAL KETYI.S 

The sodium compounds, e.g. -CPhs-ONa, are obtained by 
dissolving the metal in a diarylketone in an indifferent solvent 
or by the action of sodium ethoxide on a benzopinacone: 

0 : CPha + Na ^ -CPiig-ONa 
OH-CPhg-CPha-OH + 2XaOEt f dissociation 

ONa-CPha-CPha-ONa + 2EtOH. 

Some are best prepared by double decomposition in dry ethereal 
solution between the ketyl Ph-C 6 H 4 -CPh-OK and different 
ketones, e.g, dimethylpyrone. 

All the metal ketyls are highly coloured. They are ex- 
tremely reactive. Atmospheric oxygen yields the original 
ketone and an alkali peroxide, iodine yields alkali iodide and 
ketone, water yields the ketone and the carbinol CHEg-OH. 
With excess of sodium the ketyls yield disodium derivatives 
PhgCNa'ONa; these are also coloured and react readily with 
oxygen or water, e.g. 

PhgCNa-ONa + 2 H 2 O PhaCH-OH + 2NaOH, 

and with carbon dioxide yielding acids of the benzilic series 
PhaCNa-ONa + 200^ ^ Pli2C(0H)-C02Na + NaHCOa; 

with methyl iodide the methyl ether of a tertiary alcohol is 
formed PhgCMe-OMe, but this readily decomposes into the 
olefine PhaCtCHg and MeOH. 

Benzaldehyde, ethyl benzoate and phenyl benzoate react 
with sodium yielding highly coloured metallic derivatives 
(Bliche, J. A. C. S., 1924, 2560; 1925, 229), probably Ph-CH- 
ONa and Ph*CHNa*ONa, 

The two isomeric compounds, tetraphenyl-m- (and p-) 
xylene dichlorides, CPh 2 CbC 6 H 4 *GPh 2 Cl, behave quite dif- 
ferently when treated with metals. The p-compound readily 
yields the p-quinonoid compound I {Thiele and Balhorn, B., 
1904, 1463), whereas the m-compound loses either one or 
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both chlorine atoms, yielding the triphenylmethyl derivatiyea 
II and III {ScMenk and Brauns, 1915, 661). These facts 
support the view that m-quinonoid compounds are incapable 
of existence. 


CPhsOl 



CPh,a CPhj 



CPh,- 



For tervalent Silicon Compounds cf. Kipping, J. C. S., 1923, 
2832; 1929, 2545. 


Free Radicals containing Bi- and Quadri- 
valent Nitrogen 


Bivalent . — ^According to Wieland (B., 1911, 200; 1912, 127; 
1913, 233; 1914, 2113) tetraphenylhydrazine, PhjN-NPhj, 
dissociates to the extent of 10 per cent in benxene and 20 pet 
cent in nitrobenzene, giving coloured solutions of great re- 
activity and, in the absence of air, yielding the following pro- 
ducts: with nitric oxide diphenylnitrosamine NPh^-NiO, with 
sodium the compound NPhgNa, with triphenylmethyl tri- 
phenylmethyldiphenylamine CPhg-NPha, pointing to the 
presence of the free radical NPhg which may he regarded as 
comparable with N : 0. 

When the benzene solution of tetraphenylhydrazme is 
boiled the products are diphenylamine and diphenylhydro- 
/NPh. 

phenazine, CgHZ /CgHg, formed by the condensation of 

\NPh/ 

four NPho radicals: 


4(CeH5)2N->2NH(0,H5)* + CeH„<^^ 


NPhK 

>eH,. 
■NPh/ 


Negative groups suck as NO 2 niilitate against dissociation, 
whereas Me, OMe, and NMcg groups facilitate dissociation, as 
shown by molecular weight determination. 

Probably in these hydrazines, as in the triphenylmethyl 
compounds, not only is there equilibrium between the radicals 
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sEd their polymers but also between benzenoid and quinoid 
H H 

forms, e.g. PhN : , PhN : 

^ ^NPhg. 

Compounds of the type NRg-NR* also appear capable of 
existence {Goldschmidt, B,, 1920, 44; 1922, 616; A., 1924, 437, 
194). They are termed hydrazyls and one of the most interesting 
is aa-diphenyUp-piaryUiydrazyl, IsrPh2-N« 00112(^02)3, a stable 
crystalline solid with a colour similar to that of potassium 
permanganate; hydroquinone reduces it to the colourless 
hydrazine and the colour change is so sharp that the free 
radical can be estimated by titration with standard hydro- 
quinone solution. 

Quadrivalent Nitrogen. — Tetraethylammonium, NEt4, is 
obtained as a blue liquid by electrolysing a solution of its 
iodide in liquid ammonia and combines with great readiness 
with iodine. 

For plastics from acetylene, cf. C. I., 1943, 66. 


Quadrivalent Nitrogen or Monovalent Oxygen 


By the action of silver oxide on jSjS-diphenylhydroxylamine, 

>N-OH, an atom of hydrogen is removed and diphenyl- 
Ph^ 

nitric oxide, Ph2N: 0, is formed and exists in this form in solu- 
tion. Like nitrogen peroxide, NOg, it is very reactive, e.g. 
liberates iodine &om acidified potassium iodide, is reduced 
by phenylhydrazine to diphenylhydroxylamine and by stronger 
reducing agents to diphenylamine. Dilute hydrochloric acid 
converts it into a mixture of diphenylamine and quinoneanil: 

2 PI 12 N : 0 NHPha + 0 : : NPh. 

Eenyon and others (J. C. S., 1926, 1612; 1932, 170) have 
obtained red compounds II by the action of silver oxide on 
a product formed by condensing jg-phenylhydroxylamine and 
acetone, viz. I: 


/CMe*CH,-CMe, 

Kl I ' 

\CPh Ph-N-OH 


5Me-CHa-0Mea 
JPh Ph*N:0 
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These compounds exhibit paramagnetism. It has been sug- 
gested that these compounds contain quadrivalent nitrogen, 
but as this would give the N atom an outer shell of 9 electrons 
it is more probable that they contain an atom of univalent 
oxygen, e.g. 

Phv Ph 

not \iN==0 but 

Ph/ Ph 

in which the N has an outer octet and the 0 a septet. 

Other compounds containing univalent oxygen are formed 
by the action of silver oxide on phenols, e.g. guaiacol {Gold- 
schmidt, A., 1924, 436, 202). MeO — — 0 — , and their 
solutions are highly coloured. A blue phenanthrene radical 
CeH^-CCl 

I II exists to the extent of 70 per cent with its 
CeH 4 -~C- 0 -~ 

polymer in solutions at the ordinary temperature. 

The presence of free radicals (e.g. phenyl) by the decom- 
position of aromatic diazo-compounds has been rendered 
probable by Waters (1937). Thus benzenediazoacetate, 
C 6 H 5 -N:N‘ 0 *C 0 ‘CH 3 , in the form of its tautomer nitroso- 
acetanilide, yields with n-hexane, c^/cZohexane, ether or, acetone 
a certain amount of benzene, and with methyl or ethyl 
iodides a certain amount of iodobenzene; 




C^Hs + H — CgHg; 

CflHj + I— R-^OeEgl. 

Aliphatic diazo-compounds behave in a somewhat similar 
manner; thus keten is formed from diazomethane and carbon 
monoxide: 

CHa-Na + CO^CHarCO; 

also acetyl benzoyl oxide with benzene gives diphenyl-methane 
and CO^: 

CeH^-CO-O-CO-CHa -h G,-E, ^ + 2CO2 + CH^ 

and 

PbNIN^CPbj + CCl4->PhCl + Na + PbsC-CCl^ 
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LIIL TAUTOMERISM* 

Attention has already been drawn to certain compounds, 
such as isatin, ethyl acetoacetate, &c., which react as though 
they had two difierent structures. KehiU himself, 1870, 
suggested that the existence of only one form of each ortho- 
substituted benzene derivative could be explained by a rapid 
oscillation between the two possible forms. In 1877 Buthro^ 
suggested that HON and HCNO might be equilibrium mix- 
tures, and in 1878 Erlenmeyer pointed to the fact that alde- 
hydes and ketones are formed in reactions where ajS-unsaturated 
alcohols might be expected (p. 91), and suggested that the 
latter may pass over into the carbonyl compounds at their 
moment of formation. Baeyer (1882-83) drew attention to 
the dual nature of isatin, and Laar (B., 1885, 648; 1886, 730), 
in a comprehensive survey of all such compounds, including 
isatin, ethyl acetoacetate, ^-nitrosophenyl (= quinone mon- 
oxim), a-naphthaquinone phenylhydrazone (*= benzeneazo- 
a-naphthol), suggested that the mobile H atom on which the 
possibility of isomerism depends occupies a position inter- 
mediate between its position in the two isomers. Laar intro- 
duced the name tautomerism, but several others have been 
suggested such as desmotropism ( = change of bonds), dynamic 
isomerism (Loiory), but Laar's term is the one generally used. 

In 1896 Claisen obtained two distinct crystalline forms of 
acetyldibenzoylmethane, CH 3 *CO*CH(COPh) 2 , both of which had 
the same molecular weight in benzene solution. The a-form, 
m.-pt. 81°-85°, is readily soluble in sodium carbonate solution, 
and gives an intensely coloured iron salt with ferric chloride, 
whereas the jS-form, m.-pt. 107®-! 10°, gives neither of the 
above reactions, but on prolonged contact with sodium 
hydroxide solution it dissolves, and on the careful addition of 
acid the a-compound is precipitated, and Claisen suggested 
the alcoholic (enolic) form for the a- and the ketonic structure 
for the jS-compound: 

a-GH3*C{0H) ; G(COPIi) 2, jS-GHg-GO-GHCGOPii)^. 

He was able to show that either form when heated in alco- 
holic solution or when fused in the absence of a solvent gives 

• Tautomerism j J. W. Baker, London, 1934. 
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products from -wHch both a- and j9-compomids can be iso- 
lated. Other ^-a-ketones or ketonic esters behave similarly, 
and in all such cases there are two distinct substances, the 
keto and the enol, each capable of changing into the other 
and often existing side by side in a state of equilibrium, but 
if a reagent is present which can react with the one form only, 
the equilibrium is disturbed and the non-reactive form changes 
over into the reactive until the whole consists of this or of its 
derivative. In the case mentioned above the change is com- 
paratively slow and can be studied, and each of the two isomers 
can be isolated in a. pure form. If, however, the change is ex- 
tremely rapid, then it will be possible to isolate the one form 
only, e.g. isatin and hydrogen cyanide. 


A, Keto-enolic Type 

In 1911 Knorr (B., 1138) succeeded in obtaining ethyl 
acetoacetate in two distinct modifications, and was able to 
confirm the conclusion that the ordinary liquid ester is an 
equilibrium mixture of the keto and enol forms — a conclusion 
based on the study of certain physical constants (Chap. LXXI). 

By cooling to —78° a solution of the ordinary ester in alcohol 
and ether in an apparatus specially designed to exclude mois- 
ture and to maintain a high vacuum Knorr isolated the ketonic 
form as well-defined needles or prisms, m.-pt. —39° and b.-pt. 
39°--40°/2 mm. It does not give a coloration with ferric 
chloride, and does not react with bromine solution. Even at 
the ordinary temperature it takes several weeks before the 
equilibrium mixture is again formed in the absence of cata- 
lysts, but traces of HCl or Feds bring about equilibrium in a 
few seconds. The practically pure enol is obtained by sus- 
pending the sodium derivative in light petroleum cooled to 
—78° in a special apparatus, and passing in hydrogen chloride 
just insufficient for complete decomposition. The solution 
when filtered and evaporated at —78° yields the enolic ester 
as a colourless oil, which gives an intense coloration with ferric 
chloride. At the ordinary temperature it requires ten to fonr- 
teen days to again form the equilibrium mixture, but at 100° 
the change is completed in one minute. By comparing the 
refractive index of the ordinary ester with the values for 
mixtures of known concentration, it has been calculated that 
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the equilibrium mixture contains 7 per cent of the enol (cf. 
Meyer and B., 1914, 837), 

A chemical method for estimating enois in equilibrium 
mixtures is due to K. E, Meyer (A., 380, 212; B., 1911, 2718; 
1912, 2843). The enolic modification reacts instantaneously 
with an alcoholic solution of bromine, yielding an unstable 
dibromide, which immediately gives oS hydrogen bronude 
and forms the bromo-ketone. The best method for estimating 
the amount of enol is to add an excess of the alcoholic bro- 
mine solution, to remove the excess by means of jS-naphthol, 
and then to determine the amount of bromo-ketone by adding 
potassium iodide solution, and titrating the liberated iodine 
by means of standard thiosulphate: 

— CO CHBr— +HI- - ■^I{OH)*CHBr— 

-^^I(OH)-CBI C(OH):CH + I,. 

In this way it has been shown that the ordinary ethyl aceto- 
acetate contains about 7 per cent of the enol, and the same 
results are obtained when freshly prepared solutions in various 
solvents are examined; but such solutions, when kept, undergo 
change, e.g. a hexane solution when kept for forty-eight hours 
at 18° contains nearly equal amounts of keto and enolic modi- 
fications. A rise in temperature also tends to favour the 
formation of the ketonic form. In a similar manner acetyl- 
acetone has been shown to contain 80 per cent of enol. By 
using this bromine method it is found that during slow dis- 
tillation (6-8 drops per minute) of acylacetic esters the dis- 
tillate contains much enol, whereas the proportion of keto to 
enol in the residue remains constant. This leads to the con- 
clusion that enolization occurs in the vapour phase (Ann. 
Chim., X, 1932, 18, 81). By using quartz vessels it is possible 
to obtain a distdlate of pure enol and a residue of pure keto 
form. 

Solid crystalline forms are not equilibrium mixtures, but 
consist of the one modification only and the mixture is formed 
on solution (B., 1912, 2843). In alcoholic solution acetalde- 
hyde, acetone, pyruvic acid, and acetophenone exist almost 
entirely in the ketonic form, even when sodium ethoxide is 
present. In compoxmds containing methylene attached to 
two COX groups where X = H, Me, Ph, OH, OMe, OEt, 
ITHPh, CO^e, and COgEt, the following is the relative order 
of the enolizing effect of the radical X: OMe, OEt, OH, JSTHPh, 

( B 480 ) 29 • 
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Me, Ph, CO^Et, COgMe, Ethyl malonate exists almost eatirely 
in the keto form and the sodium derivative has the eaolic 
structure, C 02 Et-CH:C( 0 Na)* 0 Et, but when acidified the 
enolic modification changes rapidly to the keto form. 

The solvent has a marked effect upon the equilibrium; thus 
the percentage of enolic form in solutions of methyl benzoyl- 
acetate, CgHg-CO'CHa'COgMe, is as follows: water, 0*8; 
methyl alcohol, 13*4; chloroform, 15*4; hexane, 69; and the 
same solvent has much the same effect on different tautomeric 
substances. The reaction with bromine appears to be unaffected 
by light, and in this respect differs from ordinary bro mine sub- 
stitutions and from the addition of bromine to unsaturated ajS- 
acids (p. 820). 

Eaufmann and Richter (B., 1925, 216) show that the ca- 
pacity to add bromine is not a characteristic property of all 
ends as it may be suppressed by steric influences or by the 
presence of acylous groups. 

Other methods of estimating enols in allelotropic mixtures 
are: 

(а) A colorimetric method based on the reaction between 
the end and ferric chloride, 

RH + FeCls « FeRClg + Ha, 

where K is the enolic residue. The comparison is made with 
standard solutions prepared by mixing solutions of the pure 
end with one of sublimed ferric chloride in molecular pro- 
portions. For exceptions see B., 1925, 216, and 1560. 

(б) Ozone {Scheiber and Herold, A., 1914, 405, 296). This 
reagent has no enolizing action on the keto-enolic equilibrium 
mixture and immediately transforms the enol into an ozonide 
(Chap. XL VIII, G.), but does not attack the keto form. By 
examining and estimating the products formed by the action of 
water on the ozonide the structure of the enolic form and a 
rough estimate of the amount present can be ascertained. In 
most cases the results confirm those arrived at by other methods. 
In the case of benzoylacetone where isomeric enolic forms are 
possible, the results show that in chloroform solution it exists 
mainly as C 6 H 5 *C(OH):CH*CO*CH 3 , as the products formed 
from the ozonide are benzoic acid and methyl-glyoxal 
CHO-CO-CHj. The results with oxalacetone, CHg-CO-CHg* 
CO'CCgEt, indicate the presence of two mono-enolic and one 
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di-enolic form, viz. CH 3 -C 0 -CH:C{ 0 H)-C 02 'Et, CH 3 -C(OH): 
CH-CO*COoEt and Cn3*C(0H):C:C{0n)-C02Et (cf. also B., 

1914,2701-). 

In all cases where the compositi<.ni of the equilibrium mix- 
ture is determined by the action of chemical reagents and not 
from a study of physical constants, the possibility of the 
enolizing action of the reagent employed must be borne in 
mind. It is claimed that substances such as bromine and 
ozone have no enolizing effects, and hence the conclusions 
derived from the reactions should agree with those based on 
physical constants. On the other hand, it is well known that 
alkalis have a considerable enolizing effect,* and the sodium 
derivatives of esters which can react as tautomerides are 
usually represented as derived from the enolic forms. 

Ultra-violet absorption curves indicate a small amount of 
end present in acetaldehyde (0. R., 1927, 184, 1452). 

Enolization of simple aldehydes and ketones can also take 
place in the pv^sence of certain reagents. Thus the sodium 
derivatives of ketones or aldehydes (p. 161) are represented 
as enolic compounds {Freer), Grignard reagents favour enoli- 
zation of jS-ketonic esters {Grignard, C. R., 1902, 134,. 849; 
Eepivorth, J. C. S., 1919, 1205), and can produce enolization in 
ordinary aldehydes and ketones {Bhagvat and Sudhorough, 
J. I. I. S., 1919, 187). On the other hand, ZnEtl can be used 
for estimating the enol (Bull. Soc., 1923, 33, 1414). According 
to La^worth (J. 0. S., 1904, 30), the bromination of a ketone 
is preceded by the enolization of the ketone, the enol then 
forms an additive compound with bromine, and hydrogen 
bromide is jSbaally eliminated, 

CHa-CO-CHg CH3-C(0H) : CHo 

^ CH3-C(OH)Br-CH2Br CHs-CO-CHaBr. 

Bawson {ibid. 1909, 1860; 1912, 1503; 1914, 387, 532) 
claims that similar reactions take place during the bromina- 
tion of aldehydes and the presence of mineral acids accelerates 
the bromination by increasing the rate of enolization. 

Aschan (B., 1912, 1913; cf. Smith and Lewcock, ibid. 
2358; Ward, J. C. S., 1922, 1161) concludes that the same 

* The enolizing effect of traces of alkali is well shown in the case of 
benzoylacetylmethane. The m.-pt. of the compound when determined in 
Jena glass tubes is 149°“ 160°, but in soft glass tubes falls to 107°“110° owing 
to traces of alkali in the soft glass producing partial enolization {Dieckmann^ 
B.. 1916, 220S). 
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form only and ^-nitro-campiior wMcli passes instantaneously 
into the normal compound, and on the other the change, 
p-MeO-CsH^-CHg-CH : CHPh ^ 5J-MeO*C6H4-CH I CH-CH^Ph, 

which is extremely slow and only brought about with the aid 
of powerful reagents, e.g. NaOEt at 85°. 

The types met with are grouped as follows: 

(1) Dyad system, e.g. hydrogen cyanide and acetylene, 
only 2 atoms in the system. 

(2) Triad system, 

a:b-ch^ha*b:c, 

where A, B and C represent three atoms of polyvalent elements: 

(3) Pentad system. 

(4) Eing-chain system with mobile H. 

(5) Valency tautomerism. 

1. DYAD SYSTEM 

Hydrogen Cyanide, H — C^N ^ H — N ^ C. — ^Many at- 
tempts have been made to elucidate the structure of this 
compound and of its derivatives, e.g. metallic cyanides, 
nitriles, carbylamines, cyanates, and the corresponding sulphur 
compounds. 

For hydrogen cyanide we have the equilibrium, 

H + CE5ir h-n^o. 

With HCl, EtOH and NHgOH it forms respectively iminoformyl 
chloride (formimido chloride), H^NiCH-Cl, formimidoethyl 
ether, HN:CH*OEt, and f ormamido-oxime : 

HN : CH*NH‘OH -s- : N-OH, 

indicating that addition occurs at the C atom only and point- 
ing to the structure H — ^ C. 

Physical methods for determining the structure have also 
been applied, but the results are inconclusive. According to 
Dadieu (B., 1930, 251, 1657; 1931, 358) the Raman spectrum 
favours the nitrile structure with only 0-3 per cent of the 
isonitrile. 

The ionised metallic cyanides, whether of normal or isch 
structure, give the common ion C^N. 
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It has been suggested that acetylene may be tautomeric in 
much the same manner as hydrogen cyanide; 

H— C:-:C~-H ^ C=-CH„ 

a view which has received some support from the fact that 
certain dihalogen derivatives have the structure C=CBr 2 
(Lamie, J. A. C. S., 1906, 489) as on oxidation of the addition 
compound with !□[, viz. CBrgtCHI dibromoacetic acid 
CHBr2*C02H is formed. Physical evidence, however, does not 
confirm this structure as di-iodoacetylene has a very small 
dipole moment, and hence presumably has the symmetrical 
structure. In the normal structure each carbon atom has the 
stable octet of electrons, whereas in the iso-structure one carbon 
has a sextet only, including the pair of unshared electrons, 

•c=c<^ 


2. TRIAD SYSTEM 

General expression, A : B-CH ^ HA*B : 0. 

{a) Three carbon system, where A, B and 0 all represent 
carbon atoms. Cases studied in some detail are: 

(i) NEts-CHj-CHrCH-NMeEta; i &Ets-CH I CH-CHa-NlMeEta. 

The two compounds are relatively stable as salts, but with 
alkali (alcoholic NaOEt) an equilibrium mixture is formed 
(J. C. S., 1931, 1666). 

(ii) Substituted diphenylpropene system, e.g. the p-methoxy 
compound, can exist in two forms, OMe’ 06 H 4 -CH 2 'CH:CHIPh 
and OMe-CeH^-CHiCH-CHgPh, which are relatively stable, 
but under certain conditions, e.g. NaOEt at 85®, an equilibrium 
mixture of the two is formed (J. C. S., 1922, 2381; 1929, 447). 

(6) Keto-enol system, >CH*C:0 ^ >C:C*OH, with two 
carbon and one oxygen (cf. this Chap., A.). 

(c) Imino-enainine system, with two carbons and one nitrogen, 
>CH'C:NE ^ >C;C-NHR. 

i I 

(d) Methyleneazomethine system, also two carbons and 
one nitrogen, >CH-N:CR ^ >C:N-CHR. 
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(e) Amido-amidoi system, with one carbon, one oxygen and 
one nitrogen, NH-C:0 ^ N:C*OH, the ordinary lactam- 
lactiui tantomerism (cf. p. 520). 

(/) Amidine system, with one carbon and two nitrogen 
atoms, NH*C : NR ^ N : C-NHR. 

higold (J. C. S., 1923, 1717) has drawn attention to the 
similarity between these typ)es of tantomerism and various 
additive reactions, the main difference being that in the latter 
the addenda are derived from a different molecule and in the 

former from the same molecule, e.g. A:B“>AH-BX and 
A:B-CH~>AH-B:C. 

System {a) is compared with the Michael addition, 
EH + 0:C-»* EC-CH; system (5) to the aldol reaction (Chap. 
IX, C.), EH + 0:0 EC-OH; systems (c) and (d) to the 
Thorpe reaction, RH H- O-N RC:NH; system (e) to the 
aldehyde ammonia addition, and system (/) to the hydro- 
benzamide formation, NH + C:N N*C*NH. 

Ionization and Tantomerism. — The ease with which many 
tautomeric compounds yield stable metallic and alkyl deri- 
vatives points to a similarity to phenols and acids, i.e. to 
ionizable compounds. Goldschmidt and Messier (1890) were 
the first to suggest that ions play a part in tantomeric changes 
occurring in the presence of electrolytes, e.g. the formation 
of sodium compounds, and subsequently Walden (1891) and 
MulliJcen (1893) proved that compound^ of the ethyl aceto- 
acetate type have measurable but small electrical conduc- 
tivities, but that ethyl o-nitrobenzoylmalonate, NOg-OgH^- 
C 0 -CH(C 02 Bt )25 has the properties of a strong monobasic 
acid. These views were accepted by Knorr and by Wislicenus 
(1898) in their reviews of tautomeric phenomena. At the 
present time ail tautomeric changes of the triad type are re- 
garded as primarily ionic, and only after release of a cation 
or an anion does molecular rearrangement occur in the com- 
plex anion or cation so formed. Lowry (1905) suggested the 
term ionotropy to embrace all such changes, and later Ingold 
(Rep., 1927, 106) advocated the use of cationotropy for all 
cases where a simple cation is eliminated and the change 

occurs in the relatively complex anion. The most common 

+ 

type of cationotropy is the elimination of a proton (H), and 
all cases of this type can be grouped under the heading 
prototropy. Cases where a simple anion is eliminated and the 
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change occurs in the resulting cation are grouped together 
under the term anionotropy. This type is far less general than 
the cationotropic type, and its study dates from 1928. For 
cationotropy the general expression is: 

X= Y-Z-M M+X- Y~Z 

^ - 11 

MX-Y»Z M + X- Y«Z, 

where X, Y and Z are poljrv^alent elements and M a univalent 
metal atom. By replacing M by H the prototropic type is 
formed. 

For anionotropy, 

X = Y-ZA ^ A + X- Y- Z 
- + It 

AX-Y = Z ^ A + X- Y-Z. 

When hi and Jcz represent the velocity constants of the 
direct and. reverse reaction, then hi'^- denotes the mobility 
and hifJc^ the equilibrium. 

Mobility. — For a reversible reaction of the 1st order, 

A?i + ^2 = l/nog^{6/(€ ~ a?)}, 

where x is the change of the original tautomer at time t and 
€ is the value of x at equilibrium. 

The factors which aSect mobility may be either internal 
or external. 

Internal factors^ i.e. structural factors. One of the most 

important is the presence of a group or groups with a high 

+ . 

affinity for electrons, e.g. the ammonium ion NR^ and the 
carbonyl group, R — 0=0. Another important factor is the 

provision of a suitable seat for the residual negative charge 

+ 

on the anion left after removal of a proton. The RgN group 
fails in this respect as compared with carbonyl (Ingold, J. C. S,, 

1931, 1666). In the carbonyl group^ 0 0= 0, the inductive 

effect (Chap. XXXV) assists the ionization of a hydrogen 
atom in an adjacent methylene group and at the same time 
the more important electromeric effect not only assists ioniza- 
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tion but provides a seat for tte residual auioidc charge. In 
carbonyl compounds, — CR=0, the comparative mobilities 
will depend on the nature of R, which may either amplify or 
diminish the electromeric displacements. The group — COgEt 
has a marked enhancing effect as it itself is an electron-attract- 
ing and an activating group for prototropic change. If, how- 
ever, R tends to release electrons (+T effect) it has a retarding 
effect, 



as both processes b and c tend to compete in supplying elec- 
trons. The groups R, arranged in order of diminishing electron 
release, are: G 02 Et, H, hie, Cl (acid chloride), OR (ester), 

NHg, 0 (acids), and this order agrees with many of the cases 
of tautomerism examined, e.g. the two acids 

CH/ V:CH-C02H; iCH/ >C*CH*-C02H 

\ch,*ch/ \ch,*ch ^ 

are relatively stable, and for interconversion require hot alkali. 
The corresponding esters and even acid chlorides are readily 
changed, and the corresponding ketones (COMe in place of 
COgH) are so labile that in their preparation from the acid 
chlorides by means of CHg-Mg-I the same equilibrium mixture 
is formed whichever chloride is used. 

The -ON group is one of the most powerful activating groups, 
e.g. allyl cyanide passes extremely readily into crotononitrile 
in the presence of alkali, 

GHa : CH-CHj-GhT ^ CHa-CH : CH-CN. 


The terminal combination, >C(0N)*C02Bt, as in a-cyano- 
esters provides an extremely mobile prototropic system as illus- 
trated by the action of alkali on alkylated ^y-unsaturated 
a-cyano-esters when by the loss of CO 2 a-alkylated ajS-un- 
saturated nitriles are formed. 

The position of a substituent is also of importance. Its 
effect (either ±I and ±T) is most marked in the a-position. 
In the ^-position the influence is much less marked as the 
effect is only of the second order. In the y-position the 
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jj. effects are smaller, but the ±T effects ^ much the same 
as itt the a-positiou. 

External factors. The dielectric constant of the medi'am, 
i.e. its ionizing power, is an important factor in determiiiing 
the mobility of the system and catalysts can also facilitate 


mobility; for prototropic systems the most effective are OH 
and OEt, which are strongly proton attracting. The order of 


decreasing catalytic effects for the alkyloxide ions is OBu (tert.), 


OPr (iso), OPr (w), OEt, OMe (cf. J. C. S., 1929, 447; 1930, 968). 

Equilibrium. — The effects of various groups in different 
positions have been examined in the three carbon triad proto- 
tropic system: 


a- y- 

position position position 

a jS-compound favoured ..-I, -T +I +I 

jSy-compound favoured +I -I, -T — I, — T 


Among external factors temperature and nature of solvent 
are important. Solubility also plays an important part. Eor 
the keto-enol type the following holds for all solvents: 


Ci 


X 




= constant. 


where 0^ and are respectively the concentration at equili- 
brium and the solubility of the enol in the given solvent, and 
G]g and L;^ are the corresponding values for the ketone. For 
a 2 per cent sodium chloride solution of ethyl acetoacetate 
the value is 0*4/99’6 x 11-6/0-5 == 0*09. For a solvent in 
which both forms are equally soluble the ratio is represented 
by the actual concentrations. 

For determining concentrations both physical (Chap. LXXI) 
and chemical methods can be utilized. For precautions when 
using chemical methods cf. this Chap., A. The common 
method for keto-enol tautomers is Meyer^s bromine method. 
A reaction of a somewhat similar type has been used for 
estimating the amount of jSy-unsaturated acid or ester in a 
mixture with the tautomeric ajS-compound, as the latter 
reacts remarkably slowly with bromine and hence the amount 
of bromine used gives a measure of the jSy-compound present 
in the mixture {lAnstead, 1927). 

Scho^e and others (J. C. S., 1930, 968; 1931, 1225) have 
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made a study of ay-dipitenylpropene systems and ay-diptenyl- 
methyleneazomethine systems, 

kx 

R-CeH^-CH : 5-CH,-C6H5 ^ R*CsH4-CH,-X : CH'CeHg, 
a form b form 

where X = CH or N and E = NEg, NH^, Me, OMe, I, H, 
Br and CL 

For relative increasing mobilities the order in both cases, 
i.e. X = C(C02Et) and N is the same, viz. ISTMeg, Me, OMe, 
I, Br, Cl, which corresponds with increasing order of +I effect 
as indicated by dipole moments. 

A comparison of the above compounds with the above sub- 
stituents (and also NOg) in the meta- and ^ara-positions shows 
that the m-compound have much greater mobilities than the 
isomeric jp-compounds. The ratio, however, is not fixed, but 
falls from 11*2 for NMcg to 1-1 for I. 

When equilibria are examined the order for decreasing 
amount of the a form is as follows: NMog, OMe, I, H, Br, Cl, 
Me. This proves that the tautomeric change is not primarily 
due to the I factor as the above order starts with strong + 1, 
diminishes, and finishes with —I. All the intermediate groups 
are of the type +1, 4-T, and the T factor appears to be the 
important factor controlling equilibrium. The conclusion has 
been drawn that, as +T favours availability of electrons, the 
important stage in the change (tautomeric) is the reassociation 
and not dissociation {Baker, pp. 88-91). 


3. PEOTAD SYSTEM 

-The common pentad type is that in which a -COgH, COgEt, 
or COMe group is introduced into the three carbon triad type, 
e.g, GHg-CHiCH-COgEt. These are often regarded as the 
triad type, but are really pentad systems as the carbonyl also 
affords a seat for the negative charge. A group of compounds 
which has attracted much attention is the glutaconic acid 
group, A^-propene-l : S-dicarboxylic acid, C02H*CH:CH*CH!2* 
GOgH. Thorpe (1913) concluded that this acid had a sym- 
metrical structure, COgH'CH-CH-CH'COgH, as its 1- and 3- 

monosubstituted derivatives appeared to be identical, and 
also the 1 : 2- and 1 : 3-dimethyl acids. Subsequent work by 
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Km, Linstead and others has shown that the substituted 
glutaconic acids behave as true tautomeric compounds and 
that the passage from the a^- to the jSy-structure occurs under 
the influence of certain reagents, and that the various isomers 
are all true ethenoid compounds derived from either CO^H- 
CE:CH*CH 2 -C 02 H or CO^H-CHE-CHrCH-COaH, and in either 
cis or irans configurations. The resolution of 1 : 3-dimethyl- 
glutaconic acid into optical antipodes at once demonstrated 
the impossibility of the symmetrical structure of this acid. 
The mobility of the glutaconic acid system was demonstrated 
by Feist who showed that the products of ozonolysis of ethyl 
a-methyl-jS-phenyl-glutaconate are ethyl pyruvate (1), ethyl 
benzoylacetate (2), ethyl a-benzoylpropionate (3), and ethyl 
glyoxylate (4) (isolated as oxalic acid). 

COaEt-CHj-CPhlCMe-COaEfc- -MeCO-COaEt + PhCO-CH^-COaEt 
'n 0) C2) 

CO.Et’CH:CPh‘CHMe-CO,Et- ^ PhCO-CHMe-COsEt + CHO-COaEt. 

( 3 ) ( 4 ) 

In the case of a-benJzyl-jS-methyl glutaconic acid the four 
ethyl esters cis-a^, trans-a^, cis-^y, and trans-^y have all 
been isolated. 

The compound ethyl 3-methyl-A^-cycZopropene-l : 2-dicar- 
boxylate (I) shows no tendency to pass over to the possible 
tautomeric form II. 

/CH-COaEt COgEt 

I CM< 1 n c: 

^C-OOaEt COaEt 

A pentad system containing nitrogen is found in the tauto- 
merism of ajS- and jSy-unsaturated nitriles, e.g. allyl cyanide ^ 
crotononitrile (cf. p. 882), where the form is the more stable. 
The same applies to cyclic unsaturated nitriles, 

(CE2)n-C:CR*CN ^ (CH2)n-C-CHR-CN, 

where as much as 90 per cent of the ajS form is present in the 
equilibrium mixture {Em, Eep., 1932, 136). 
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4. RUsG-CHAIN SYSTEM 


This is the name given to a tautomeric system where the 
one form is cyclic and the other acyclic. The various types are: 
{a) Three carbon system. 

{h) Keto-cyclol system. 

(c) Keto-lactol system. 


(cs) C C*C 

Cq 


c c:c 


/CO-COaH 
(&) BiR^CX^ ^ 


CHs-CO.H 


.c(OH)-co2b: 


CH-CO,H 


(c) HO c:o 

V 


0 ^(OH) 

Cn 


The last type is important as it includes the passage of 
acyclic sugars into the cyclic forms (pyranoses) (Chap. LVT, 

Al)* ... 

An example of (a) is met with in the condensation product 
II of ethyl A^-propene-l : 1 : 3 : 3-tetracarboxylate I under the 
influence of piperidine {Michael reaction), 

(C0,Et)2CH-CH:C(C02Et)a {C0^Et)^C’K'013i‘CB.{C0^M)^ 
(CO,Bt)sCH-OH:C(COsBt)j (COsBt)2C-CH : C(COsEt), ^ 

this product passes over into the c^ci^obutane ester III, 
m (C02Et)aCH-CH-C{C0aEt)2 

(COaEt)a6— CH*CH(COaEt)a, 


so that the equilibrium mixture contains 80 per cent of III 
and 20 per cent of II. 

An example of ring-chain tautomerism is met with in anthra- 
cene derivatives, e.g. the interconversion of anthrone into 
anthranol (cf. Chap. XXXII, A.). 

0 OH 




Valency taotomerism 




A number of dihydroantliracene derivatives bave been 
examined by Barnett and others (B., 1927, 2353) and Cooi 
(J. 0. S., 1928, 2798), 


PkHC a PhXHG Cl 



where X = OH, OMe, OAc, 

In these compounds there is a great tendency to pass over 
into the bridged ring state. 

When X ” OH, both cationotropic and anionotropic 

tautomerism occurs, the former by alkalis (OH) and the latter 
+ 

by strong acids (H^O). 

CHgPli CHPh CHPh-OH 



6. VALENCY TAUTOMERISM 

In all these cases there is no wandering of a hydrogen or 
other atom, but merely a redistribution of the valencies. There 
are two types: (a) Ring-chain; (6) Intra-annular. 

[a) Ring-chain . — The one form is acyclic with two olefine 
links and the other a bicyclic compound, 



The best examples are met with in the phorone (p. 161) group. 
Phorone itself has the unsaturated structure I as shown by its 
bright red colour, its normal parachor value (Chap. LXXI, H2), 
its formation of a tetrabromide, its reduction to di-wo-butyl 
ketone, and its oxidation to acetone, oxalic acid and carbonic 
anhydride. On the other hand, the dibromo- and the hydroxy- 
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derivatives of phorone have the cyclic stracture, e.g. the 
bromohydroxy compound II, 


H;CMe, 


n co< 


CBr— CM©, 


C(OH)-iMej 


With some of the hydroxy compounds another type of tauto- 
merism comes into play, vix. that between the dicyclic hydxoxy- 
and the monocyclic keto-form: 



HO*< 


JH-CMea 

JO-iMe, 


(For methods of deciding structure cf. Ingold and Schoppe, 
J. C. S., 1928, 365.) 

(6) Intra-annular , — Both forms are cyclic, the one form 
has an unsaturated monocyclic structure and the other a 
dicyclic structure. An example which has been closely studied 
is that of the monobasic acid I, which can react in the tauto- 
meric form II {Farmer, Ingold and Thorpe, J. C. S., 1922, 128). 


/C(C02H)-CH 
I CMe,<n 


IH- 


C-OH 


n CMe 


^C(C02H):ch 


As enoHc compounds these are in equilibrium with the 
corresponding ketones, viz. I with III and II with IV, 


/C(C02H)-CH, 
m CMe2< I 

XJH- iO 


C ^'nOaH):CH 
I 

2 CO, 


so that the acid can exist as a mixture of all four forms. The 
products of oxidation with ferricyanide, viz. caronic acid V 
and dimethylaconitic acid VI, 


V GMe 2 < 


>C02H 

:-co2H 


VI CMe 2 <^^ 


(C02H):ch-c02H, 

02 H 


indicate structures I or III and II or lY. The formation of an 
isonitroso compound indicates the presence of the 002*00 group, 
and the isonitroso compound on hydrolysis yields a diketonic 
acid which on oxidation with H 2 O 2 yields dimethylaconitic 
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,C(C02H):CH 

acid and hence has the structure CMe 2 <' j . The 

\CO CO 

stable form of the original monobasic acid thus appears to 
have the unsaturated ketonic structure lY. 

When the corresponding 1 : 2-carboxylic and 1:2:4- 
tricarboxylic acids are examined, the stable form appears to 
be the enolic as it gives a yellow colour with ferric chloride, 
forms no isonitroso compound, its ester is readily alkylated, and 
on oxidation it yields much caronic acid. The dibasic acid 
appears to be a mixture of two enolic forms corresponding 
with I and 11, and the tribasic acid mainly type I. 

The stability of the bicyclic type is largely due to the pre- 
sence of the gem dimethyl group, and if these are replaced by 
hydrogen or even by the cyclohexyl group, the stable types 
are II and lY. 

Ingold has studied similar phenomena in six-membered 
carbon rings. The action of sodium on ethyl ethane-aaa- 
triacetate acid I by the elimination of ethyl carbonate gives 
the cyclic butanone ester II, and this by elimination of EtOH 
gives the bicyclic compound III. 

CHjj CMe-CHg-COaEt CHa-CMe-CHj-COgEt 

Mi ^ I I 

COaEt CHa-COaEt CO-OHa 

Me 

CHa-CMe-CHs 

III T I I IV 

CO‘CH-00 

The product actually isolated is orcinol lY, which can be 
regarded as formed from III by keto enolic followed by intra- 
annular tautomerism; 


Me 



H 


Isopiorone, CMe, 


N 


.CH,-CO 


\ 


OH„-CMe^ 


:CH, is another example m 


which three types of isomerism are involved: {a) The 3 carbon 
a^, Py type; (6) the keto enolic; (c) intra-annular. 
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Trans valency tantomerism, Clar and John (B., 

1932, 503) depict anthracene as tantomeric in the sense that 
the o-q^Tiinonoid form I can pass into the diradical form 
(R) II, where the meso carbon atoms are represented with 
free bonds or as tervalent: 


H 



This would account for the reactivity of the meso-positions. 
The E form is comparable with triphenylmethyl, and it is 
found that 9 : lO-diarylanthracenes, although colourless, give 
yellow solutions, and the intensity of the colour deepens 
with rise of temperature. 

Similar tautomerism can occur with 2:3:6: T-dibenz- 
anthracene III, which is coloured and remarkably reactive, 
whereas with the isomeric 1:2:5: 6 -dibenzanthracene the 



benzenoid structure appears to be the stable one as it is colour- 
less, yields colourless solutions, and is not so reactive. 


LIV. ISOTOPES OP HYDEOOEN AND OXYGEN: 

DEUTEEIUM COMPOUNDS 

A. Heavy Hydrogen 

The recognition of an isotope of hydrogen with an atomic 
weight of 2 and the isolation of heavy water DgO from ordinary 
water have led to the preparation of typical carbon compounds 
in which hydrogen is more or less completely replaced by 
deuterium, e.g, CD 4 , C 2 D 2 , CHg-COgD, CgHsDg, CgD^, &c. 
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It is obvious that tlie number of such compounds is enor- 
mous, as in many cases where several hydrogen atoms ate 
present these can be replaced atom by atom. 

It may be stated in general terms that the deuterium com- 
pounds closely resemble the corresponding hydrogen com- 
pounds in chemical properties just as D 2 O closely resembles 
water, and even in physical properties there is remarkable 
similarity, the deuterium compound frequently having a 
boiling-point or a melting-point differing by only a few degrees 
from that of its hydrogen analogue. 

The following are a few typical deuterium compounds: 

Deuteromethane, CD 4 , can be prepared from heavy water 
and aluminium carbide, AI 4 C 3 . 

Deuteroacetylene, € 21 ) 2 , from calcium carbide and 93 per 
cent heavy water. 

Deuterium cyanide, from deuterium chloride and potassium 
cyanide, has a b.-pt. 10 ° and a m.-pt. 2 ° higher than hydrogen 
cyanide. 

Hexadeuterobenzene is formed from benzene and heavy 
water on a nickel Elieselguhr catalyst at 200 °, the operation 
being repeated four times. It is also formed by polymeriza- 
tion of C 2 D 2 ^ tellurium catalyst, also by the action of 
DCl on benzene in the presence of aluminium chloride or by 
the action of heavy sulphuric acid on benzene when there is a 
progressive migration of deuterium into the nucleus. It has 
m.-pt. 6 * 8 ° compared with benzene 5*5°, and b.-pt. 79*3° com- 
pared with benzene 80*12°. It has, however, a smaller refrac- 
tive index but a higher specific gravity. 

Acetic deutero acid, CHg-COgD, ficom silver acetate and 
DCl, has m.-pt. 13*3°, a conductivity lO^K = 0*59 (cf. acetic 
acid 1*34), and there is no tendency for the D atom to replace 
any of the hydrogens of the methyl group. 

Pentadeuterophenylcarboxylic acid, CeDg-COgH, by the action 
of carbon dioxide on pentadeuterophenyl magnesium bromide 
and subsequent acidification: 

CeDs*Mg‘Br + CO^ + H2O -> C^Ds-COaH + Mg(OH)Br. 

It hsis m.-pt. 120*9° and at 18° is slightly more soluble in 
water than benzoic acid. Its molecular heat of combustion is 
761380 Mlo cal. as compared with 771400 for benzoic acid. 
The dissociation constants of the two acids are practically the 
same. 
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Dideuteromalonic deiitero acid, CD2(G02D)2, from carbon 
suboxide and heavy water, 

CgOa + 2D2O CDsCCO^D),, 

has a b.-pt. 6® lower than that of malonic acid, and when 
heated at 140°-150° loses carbon dioxide and yields trideutero- 
acetic deutero acid, CDg-COoD, with m.-pt. 15-75® (acetic 
16-6®). 

Octadeuteronaphtiialene, C^oDg, obtained as a by-product 
in the polymerization of deuteroacetylene, has m.-pt. 77-5^ 
compared with naphthalene 80°. Other products formed are 
decadeuterofluorene and decadeuteropyrene {Olemo and Robson 
J. C. S,, 1939, 429). 

Pentadenterophenylbenzylamme, C6D5-CH(NE[2)C6H5, is 
formed by the following series of reactions: 

CeH,-GOGl + GeD« 

CeH5-C(N0H)-GeD5 CA‘GIL(i^K,yGJ>, 

{Clemo and McQuillen, J. C. S., 1936, 808). 

Catalytic deuterization of hydrocarbons occurs when a 
hydrocarbon and deuterium are heated to a moderate tem- 
perature in presence of palladinized palladium. Ethylene, 
cyclohexane and n-hexane react readily, the half-time period 
for cycfohexane is 11 mins, at 97° and for w-hexane 3 mins, at 
124° (Trans, Far., 1937, 678, 827). 

Ingold and others (J. C. S., 1936, 1613) have studied the 
deuterization of benzene and certain substituted benzenes, viz. 

anisole, dimethylaniline, phenol, and benzenesulphonic acid in 

+ 

the presence of reagents such as H2SO4, H2Se04, H3O, PhOH, 

HgO, OH, containing some 2 per cent of the corresponding 
deutero-compound, and find that the order given above is that 
of decreasing deuterization efficiency, and that for the sub- 
stituents the order is 0 > NMcg > OMe > H > SO3H. 

They also find that methylcycZohexane is deuterized readily 
and cyclohexane itself very slowly. Using DHSO4, the relative 
ease of deuterization is methylcycZohexane > n-hexane > 
n-heptane > cyclohexane. 

Optical Activity, — ^Numerous experiments have been made 
to isolate optically active compounds of the type CHDEiEg, 
but with the exception of the resolution 'of pentadeutero- 
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plienylbeiizylamine by means of the hydrogen tartrates 
{Ckmo and MeiJiiiUen, !oe. eit.) without success. The values 
for the two bases in this case are w 5*0" and —5-7®, but 

this resolution has been queried as the CgDg used was apparently 
not pure. No resolution has been observed with compounds 
like CgD 5 *CHPh*C 02 H or 2-deuterocamphane, and by 
addition of four D atoms to active ethylethinylcarbinol, 
OH‘CHEt-C*:CH, an inactive conipoiind OH-CHEt-CDg-CHDg 
is obtained (J. A. C. S., 1937, 1497). Also the same product 
is formed by the action of deuterium on ethyl fnmarate and 
ethyl maleate, and the resulting succinate could not be re- 
solved (cf. Eep., 1936, 22S). Heating mandeiic acid in NaOD 
solution for 16 hours gives a fully racemized product, but 
mandeiic acid crystallized from D 2 O gives a product in which 
2H are replaced by 2D but activity is retained. 

Small changes in the rotary power of a compound are noticed 
when the solvent is changed from HoO to DgO ; thus methyl- 
isopropylbenzylphenyianimonium nitrate has + 114*68° 

in HgO and -f 113*30° in DgO {Erlenmeyer and Schenhd, 
Helv., 1936, 1381; 1938, 114). 

Young and Porter (J. A. C. S., 1937, 328, 1437) have observed 
very slight alterations in optical rotation when the H in an 
active compound is replaced by D, e.g. the values of [a]i> for 
CH 3 *CH(C 6 Hi 3 )*OH and CHa-CHlCgHiglOD are +7*68° and 
+7*55°. 

A comparison of the mutarotation of d-glucose in pure water 
and pure deuterium oxide give the ratio AXo 0*328 
with 18 per cent solutions at 20°, and for more dilute solutions 
the value 0*317 and the value is intermediate between 
and inversion of cane sugar catalysed by 

acids and in many reactions of a similar type the ratio iDtoAnto 
is always greater than unity, and varies from 1*67-2*6 for 
inversion of sucrose and hydrolysis of ethyl acetate to 3*0 
for the decomposition of ethyl diazoacetate by acids. 

Deuterium oxide does not diminish the velocity of esteri- 
fication of an acid by hydrogen chloride to the same extent 
as water does (p. 200). 

Beuterizing power of different reagents. — The increasing 

power of the following agents is in the order* given, D 2 SO 4 , 
+ 

D 3 O, DOAc, DgO, i.e. the power increases with the proton- or 
denteron-donating power of the reagent, and in the case of 
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benzene derivatives deuterization follows the familiar rules for 
orientation and velocity in aromatic substitution (J C S 
1936, 1637; Z, phjs., 1936, B., 33, 23). ‘ 

With resorcinol and DgO both H atoms of the two OH 
groups are immediately replaced by D and a much slower 
replacement of two nuclear hydrogens follows and the reaction 
is much accelerated in 0*1 N alkali solution. With quinol 
there is rapid replacement of the hydroxylic hydrogen fol- 
lowed by slow replacement of 4 nuclear hydrogens. With 
ardline hydrochloride and DgO at 60*^ the compound CgH*»D • 
NDgCI is formed after 3 hours. ** ® 

The use of deuterium compounds, e.g. a fat containing 
deuterium atoms, has proved of use in studying the fate of 
compounds in the animal organism. 


B. Heavy Oxygen 

Compounds containing heavy oxygen, have been pre- 
pared. Roberts (J. Chem. Phys., 1938, 290; cf. Trans. Far., 
1938, 432, 1219) examined the reactions between heavy oxygen 
water, and numerous organic compounds. Methyl 

alcohol or nitrobenzene do not undergo any exchange in the 
presence of at 25 either with or without a catalyst, 

whereas acetic acid with 0*1 N hydrochloric acid as catalyst 
exchanges both oxygen atoms within 40 days and benzoic acid 
at 100°, either with or without a catalyst, exchanges its two 
oxygens in 4 hours. With trichloracetic acid the exchange is 
complete after 42 hours at 25° and similarly with acetaldehyde 
after 24 hours, whereas there is no exchange with butyric acid 
or acetone after 24 hours at 25°, but partial exchange at 100°. 

The use of heavy oxygen has proved of use in the study of 
the mechanism of certain reactions. 

By the study of that between heavy water and amyl acetate 
in the presence of alkali, Polanyi and Szabo (Trans. Far., 1934, 
508) were able to prove that the alcohol formed contains no 
heavy oxygen and hence the reaction proceeds according to (a) 
and not to (b ) : 


(a) OHs-CO- 


O-CsHii + HpOH CHg-CO'isoH + C5H11OH; 


(6) CHg-CO-O-iCgHii + Hj 


jisOH CHa-CO-OH + 
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Similarly, catalytic esterification is to be represented by (c) 
rather than {d} : 

(c) CeHj-GO-O-H + H-wO-CHa CelVCO-^O-CHa + H-O-H; 

(d) C,H,-C0-0-H + CcH,-C0*0*CH3 + 

as the water formed during the reaction between beMoic acid 
and methyl alcohol containing heavy oxygen is light water, 
HgO, and contains no trace of Care was taken to 

prove that under the conditions of the experiments neither 
methyl alcohol nor methyl benzoate exchanged with heavy 
water and benzoic acid extremely slowly {Roberts and Vrey, 
J. A. C. S,, 193S, 2391). 

The use of phosphorus compounds containing radio-active 
phosphorus, Las proved of value in tracing the stages in 
the formation of phosphorus complexes in the organism. 


LV. OILS AND FATS * 

These belong to the group of compounds termed Lipoids, 
or Lipids, which are characterized by: (1) Insolubility in 
water. (2) Solubility in ether, chloroform and benzene. (3) 
Their structures as esters of fatty acids. (4) Their utilization 
by living organisms. Bloor (1925) has classified them as follows: 

I. Simple lipids. 

(a) Oils and Fats. 

{h) Waxes, usually esters of higher fatty acids with higher 
monohydric alcohols. 

II. GompouTid lipids. Esters containing other groups in 
addition to alcohol and fatty acid. 

{a) Phospholipids (Phosphatides) containing phosphoric 
acid groups and nitrogen bases, e.g. lecithins and cephalms. 

(b) Glycolipids. Compounds of fatty acids with a carbo- 
hydrate and containing nitrogen but no phosphoric acid, 
e.g. cerebosides. 

III. Derived lipids . — ^Products formed from the above, e.g. 
fatty acids, sterols, higher monohydxio alcohols. 

* Chemie tind Technologie der Fette und Fettprodukte, H. Schonfeld; 
2nd Edition, Wien, 1936-39; Chemical Constitution of Natural Fats, Hil- 
ditch, London, 1940; Chem. Rev., 1941, 199. 
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Oils and Fats 

Tlie oils and fats are esters of the trihydric alcohol, glycerol, 
and are natural products found in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. In the latter they form the fatty tissues of the 
body and are also present in fish, particularly in the liver; 
in plants they occur chiefiy in spores, seeds, e.g. cotton, sun- 
flower, linseed, and coats of fruit, e.g. palm and olive. They 
form the food reserves for the embryo during germination 
and early growth. During the early stages of germination the 
total fat undergoes httie diminution, but then diminishes 
rapidly, and during this stage contains much free fatty acid 
and the iodine value is lower than that of the original oil. 
According to Ehme (1926) the fat is not transported as such, 
but is first converted into carbohydrate, and the view is held 
that it is formed in the cells from carbohydrates. In the early 
stages of development the seeds contain much free fatty acid, 
but this practically disappears as maturity is reached. It is 
to be noted that fats from the tropics contain relatively more 
glycerides of saturated acids than those from cooler climates, 
the latter containing large amounts of esters of unsaturated 
acids. Hence drying and semi-drying oils are usually obtained 
from seeds from temperate climates, and glycerides containing 
two or three olefine linkings are relatively more sensitive to 
climatic conditions than those containing only one; thus the 
farther north soya bean or flax seeds are grown the higher 
the iodine value of their oils. 

Members of a particular botanical family are often charac- 
terised by fats in which particular acids predominate, e.g.; 

Kernels of PalmcB yield lauric acid. 

Kernels of Myristacece, e.g. myrtle wax, yield myristic up 
to 60 per cent. 

Seeds of Crudferce, e.g. mustard, rape, yield erucic up to 50 
per cent. 

Seeds of VmhelliferoB e.g. parsley, celery, parsnip, yield 
petroselinic up to 75 per cent. 

Seeds of Gfmulmoogra^ yielding chaulmoogric acid (cf. table). 

Animals obtain only a small amount of their fats from 
plants; they synthesize them in the body probably from carbo- 
hydrates. 

The fats are important from two view-points: 
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1. The industrial. They constitute food material for man, 
e.g. butter, ground nut oil and hardened oils, and are also 
used for the manufacture of sujips, candles, paints, varnishes, 
&c. (for saponification cf. C, and L, 1939, 87). 

The scarcity of oils in Germany has led that country to 
manufacture fatty acids for soap and candle manufacture by 
the catalytic oxidation of high hydrocarbons from petroleum, 
but the purification is difficult. 

2. Animal and plant metabolism (cf. Chap. LXIX, E.). 


A. Extraction and Refining 


Two general methods of extraction are adopted: (1) Crush- 
ing between rollers and then pressing either hot or cold or a 
combination of both in hydraulic presses. A certain amount 
of oil is retained in the pressed cake which can be used for 
either feeding or manurial purposes. (2) Solvent extraction 
by means of light petroleum, carbon disulphide, carbon tetra- 
chloride or di- and tri-chloroethylene (p. 855) in continuous 
extractors. By this method more oil can be extracted, but 
some solvents are inflammable and others toxic so that great 
care is required. 

The process of refining is to remove colour, odour, colloidal 
matter and free fatty acid. One of the commonest methods 
is by means of Fullers’ Earth activated by treatment with 
mineral acid and subsequent washing. 

Many oils develop an objectionable odour and taste on 
standing due to oxygen, or to enzyme action. This is termed 
rancidity (Chem. Rev., 1941, 257), and is accelerated by heat, 
light and certain metals. The products consist of mixtures of 


aldehydes, among these epihydrinaldehyde, 


\CH-CHO, 


ketones, lactones, hydroxy acids and acids of lower molecular 
weight. It is probably first started by autoxidation at an 
olefcie linkage and the formation of a peroxide. The iodine 
value decreases and the acid value increases during rancidity. 



B. Industrial Examination of Fats and Oils 

la order to ascertain the purity of any sample of fat or oil 
and to ascertain whether it is mixed \nth other oils or with 
non-fat adulterants, a number of physical and chemical tests 
are usually made. These include determination of (a) Specific 
gravity; ( 6 ) Eefractive index; (c) Acid value (i.e. the number 
of mg. KOH required to neutralize the free acids in 1 gm, 
of oil); (d) Saponification value (the number of mg. KOH 
required to neutralize free acids and to hydrolyse glycerides 
in 1 gm. of fat); (e) Ester value difference between c and d; 
(/) Iodine value or number of grams of iodine absorbed by 
100 gm. of fat. This is not measured directly, but in terms of 
ICl or Brg taken up by 1 gm. of fat. As there are no ajS- 
unsaturated acids in combination with glycerol, and as there 
are very few conjugated double bonds, this gives a very good 
measure of the unsaturated nature of the acyl groups present, 
as each double bond uses up one mol. of ICl or Br^. 
Non-drying oils have values below 100, semi-drying values 
100-130, and drying oils values above 130. (g) Thio- 

cyanogen or rhodan value {Kaufmann, 1925), i.e. number of 
grams of thiocyanogen (SCN )2 absorbed by 1 gm. of fat. With 
this reagent an acid with one double bond becomes fully 
saturated, whereas in an acid with two double bonds (linolic) 
only one of them reacts, so that in a mixture of oleic and linolic 
acids the proportions of the two can be calculated from the 
difference between the iodine and thiocyanogen values. 
(A) Acetyl value by treatment with Ac^O to determine the 
presence of free OH groups as in castor oil. 

C. Chemical Composition 

Since Chevreul first proved that the fats are glycerides of 
normal saturated and unsaturated acids, e.g. palmitic, oleic 
and stearic, it has been assumed that the main components 
are simple glycerides, i.e. tripalmitin, tristearin and triolein, 
and that the consistency of any fat depends upon the relative 
proportions of these components. In 1897 the fat from the 
seeds of the tropical plant, Allanhlackia, was found to con- 
sist mainly of the mixed glyceride, oleodistearin, C 3 H 5 
[0;C0*Ci7H35)2(0’C0*Ci7H33}. THs compound was actually 
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isolated, and it is now generally conceded that mixed glycerides 
are the rale and not the r-x.- rtion in natural fats and oils; 
simple glycerides are formed when one particular acid is 
present in such large amounts that all of it cannot be utihred 
in forming mixed compounds. In seed fats the saturated and 
unsaturated acids form mixed glycerides in the proportion of 
roughly 1*5 saturated to 1*0 unsaturated acyl groups. If there 
is a surplus of saturated acyl above this ratio then fully 
saturated glycerides are formed, i.e. when the saturated acids 
comprise more than 60 per cent of the total fatty acids; 
similarly it is highly improbable that fully unsaturated 
glycerides are present unless the unsaturated acids form more 
than 40 per cent of the total acids. An exception appears to 
be laurel seed oil, as, although about 50 per cent of the total 
acid is unsaturated, the whole of the lauric acid is present 
as trilaurin. These generalizations do not hold in the case of 
animal fats or oils from the pericarp. 

Mixed glycerides can often be isolated by careful fractional 
crystallization at low temperatures, or they may be completely 
hydrogenated and the chief products, e.g. tristearin, a-palmito* 
a'jS-distearin (m.-pt. 63*5°), and jS-palmito-aa'-distearin formed 
from cacao butter, separated (J. S. C. I,, 1933, 237T; 1936, 
95T), and in this particular case an almost complete analysis 
of the glycerides present has been worked out. 

Useful information can also be obtained by investigating 
the saturated glycerides formed during progressive hydro- 
genation {Hilditch and Siainsby, Bio. J., 1935, 90, 559; cf. 
also J, S. C. I., 1935, 336T). Thus pig depot fat contains 80 per 
cent of jS-monopalmito-glycerides and about 50 per cent of 
stearodioleins. 

Typical composition of fats (J. S. C. I., 1938, 448T): 


Borneo Cacao 

Tdlow* Butter t 

Olecwiistearm .. 40 19 

Oleopalmitostearin .. .. .. ..31 52 

Stearodiolein 13 12 

Palmitodiolein .. 3 9 

Oleodipalmatin .. .. .. .. ..8 6 

Fully saturated, mainly palmitostearins . . 6 2 


By carefully controlled oxidation of fats the unsaturated 
acyl groups can be oxidized while still attached to glyceryl, 

♦ Seed fat of Shorea stenoptera. f Seed fat of Theobroma i 
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whereas any saturated acyl remains intact (Hilditeh, J. G. S. 
1927, 3106 ; J. S. 0. 1., 1928, 261T), Thus a completely saturated 
glyceride is not oxidized, whereas one containing 1 , 2 or 3 
unsaturated acyl groups will give glycerides with acidic pro- 
perties which can reacfily be separated from the neutral fully 
saturated compounds, e.g.: 


yOSt 

CsHg^OSt 4- 

\0*C0(CH2)7‘C02H 


CH3(CHgh.CO,H. 


A number of mixed glycerides have been prepared by King 
and others, and their physical constants determined (J. A C S 
1930, 365; 1932, 705; 1934, 1191, 1724). Fairhourne (J. C.’s*’ 
1930, 369) gives methods for preparing a-, mono-, aa-,' 
di-, and aajS-triglycerides. 


D. Compounds from Fats and Oils 

The fat may be distilled by the process of molecular dis- 
tillation (J. S. C. I., 1939, 49T); free fatty acids pass over first 
at 1 20^^-150°, then the glycerides at 220^^-260°, and the residue 
contains proteins, phosphatides, &c. 

1. Non-glycerides. Quite a number of compounds other than 
glycerides are present in oils and fats: {a) Phytosterols (Chap. 
LXn, A.) ; ( 6 ) phosphatides; (c) vitamins (Chap. LXVIII, A.) ; 
(d) ketones. Diacetyl (Chap. IX, F.) is the odorrEerous principle 
of butter and tends to facilitate rancidity. Completely 
washed butter keeps better, and the addition of a trace of 
maleic acid tends to prevent rancidity; methyl nonyl and 
methyl heptyl ketones are present in cocoa-nut oil and pro- 
bably due to rancidity, (e) Alcohols and hydrocarbons. The 
unsaturated hydrocarbon squalene (Chap. LYII, G.) occurs in 
certain fish oils and ohve oils, and the hydrocarbon ptistane, 
C^gHgg, in liver oils and fish oils, and the alcohol ethers 
hatyl and selachyl alcohols (p. 233) probably as glycerides. 

2 . Saturated acids. The saturated and also unsaturated 
acids obtained by hydrolysing fats are, with a few exceptions, 
normal acids containing an even number of carbon atoms and 
ranging from butyric ( 64 ) to melissic (C 30 ). The exceptions are 
isovaleric acid, CMe 2 *CH 2 *C 02 H, present in the head and 
blubber oils of the dolphin and porpoise, and chaulmoogric 
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acid, present in species of chaulmoogra and hydnocarpiis; it has 
been synthesized by Perkins and Cruz (J. A. G. S., 1927, 1070) 
and has a cyclopentene structure: 




3. Unsaturated acids. Only one hydroxy unsaturated acid 
is known, viz. ricinoleic acid from castor seed oil, and only 
one with a triple bond, viz. Tariric acid. 

The unsaturated acids range from C^o to C24, but the com- 
monest are the Cig. The acids occur in butter (3-4 per 
cent) and pig’s fat, and also in many vegetable oils (under 
1 per cent), and vary as to degree of imsaturation. The majority 
contain 1 olefine link. Several linolic acids with two olefine 
iTTikH and several linolenic acids with three olefine links are 
known. No acid contains an ajS-olefine link, and where two 
or more such links are present they are not conjugate with 
the exception of elaeostearic acid isomeric with the linolenic 
acids. These points are of importance as the determination 
of the iodine value of an oil would not be possible if ajS* 
unsaturated or conjugated olefine acids were common. 

For percentage composition of acids from oils cf . Thorpe’s 
Diet. Supp., Vol. II. 

OILS Am) FATS 


Individual unsaturated acids: 
1 ! Becenoic, CioHigOj 
Myristoleic, 

Palmitoleic, A®-iiexadeceiioic 
acid,* CjeHgoOa 
Oleic, A®-octadecenoic acid, 

CigHs^Oa 

Petroselinic, 

Vacoenic, 

Ricinoleic, 0 igH 34 Oa 
Gadoledc, OsoHgsOa 


Erucic, G22B[4202 
Cetoleic, 62264202 
Sdacholeio Ir* rr n 
or Nervoniel^®^ ® 


cHo:ch[ch.]7-cOoH. 

CH;[CH2]7-CH : CH[CH2l3C02H 

or CH 3 (CH 2 )sCH:CH[GH 2 ],COaH. 

CHaCCHalgCH : CHEGHJ^COgH. 

GHa-ECHghGHrCHEGHJyGOgH (m). 

GHgECHahoGHrGHEGHJvGOgH (cw). 

GHsCGH Js’GH : CHECH J/OOgH 
(tram). 

CHgECHajg-CHEOBq-CHg : CHECHg]^ 
CO2H. 

CH^CHals-CHrCHEGHJ^-COgH or 

CH3ECH2]7-CH : GHECHaJg-COaH. 

CHaEGHah-CHrCHEGHaliiCOaH (cis). 

CHgEGHglgGH : CHEGHglgCOgH. 

CHgEGHah-CHrCHECHsJisGOgH. 


• In numbering tbe C atom of the COjH group is No. 1. 
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l^Tariric, CJ8H32O2 
' I Linoleic, CigHaaOa 

3 * Linolenic, CigHgoGa 

Elaeostearic, CigHaoCg 

Linolenic (oenothera), GigHgoOs 

Conj. linolenic, CigHgoOa 

Chanlmoogrio 


CHgCCH^lioCrCEGIIsLCO^H. 
CHgLCHal^CH I CH-GHg-CH : CH 
[CHal^COaH. 

GHs-GHvCH : GH-GHs-GH : CH-CHa* 
CHIGHCGHjl^COaH. 

GHsLCH^laGH I CH-GH : CH-CH : GH 
[GHjI^-GO^H,. 

GHa-ECHsLGH : GH-GH^-GH : CH-CH,- 
CHICHEGHsLCOaH. 

CH3-GH2-CH : CH-CH : CH-CH : 
CH-CH : CH-[CH,],-C 02 H. 
/CH,-CH-(CH 2 ), 2 -C 0 ,H. 

GHZ I 

\ch:ch 


From the table it will be noticed that the gronps 
•CHECHJv-CH; and •CH[CH2]4-CH: are very coi^on. 

The acids with one olefine link can exist in ds and tram 
forms, and X-ray and parachor measurements indicate that 
oleic, erucic and petroselinic acids are the ds forms and the 
isomerides formed by the action of nitrous acid are the irons 
forms. Vaccenic acid, on the other hand, is the irarw form._ 
The acids with two olefine links can exist in ds-ds, cis- 
trans, trans-ds and trans-trans forms. 

Elaeostearic acid, CisHjoOa, forms about 90 per cent of 
tung oil acids, and 67 per cent of oil from Al&urites tnsperma; 
it was shown in 1929 to be capable of taking up 6 atoms of 
hydrogen in stages, the intermediate compounds being 
diene acid and A^ oleic acid, and hence contains the conjugate 
system CH3-[CH2]3-[CH:CH]3-[CH2]7-COoH. A structure con- 
fiirmed by its high molecular refraction and by the products 
of ozonolysis, viz. valeric and azelaio acids formed from the 
end portions of the molecule. The system of conjugate bonds 
accounts for the low iodine value, as by the ordinary methods 
of determination it requires 6 days for complete addition. 

a-Licanic acid, C18H23O3, m.-pt. 74“-75°, obtained from the 
seed fat of lAcania rigida, is the first ketonic unsaturated acid 
to be isolated from natural fats. It is a y-keto-elaeostearic 
acid and on hydrogenation yields y-ketostearic acid. Its 
structure is 4-keto-A®’“>^®-octadecatrienoic acid [Brawn and 
Farmer, J. C. S., 1935, 1632). 

A conjugate tetrene acid, C18H3QO2, has been isolated from 
the seed fat of Parinarium laurinum [iUd. 759). 

The different highly unsaturated acids of fish oils can be 
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separated by the molecular distillation of their methyl esters 
{Farfner and Van den Ileueel, J. S. C. I., 1938, 24). 

Minute amounts of A®"decenoic acid and a tetradecenoic acid, 
G 14 H 26 O 2 , are present in butter fat and A^^-octadecenoic acid, 
also in butter fat and in beef tallow (1 per cent). 

Other unsaturated acids containing up to C 24 and with one 
to five olefine linkings occur in salt-water fish oils. 

4. Separation of fatty acids from fats and oils.* If the 
percentage of unsaturated acids is high it is usual to separate 
the saturated and unsaturated acids by TwitchelVs lead alcohol 
method and to convert separately into methyl esters by the 
Fischer method. By careful fractionation at 3-6 mm. pressure, 
using a Pfeiffer oil pump, and from Ladenburg flasks with two 
bulbs fitted with Raschig rings, and at a rate of 20 small drops 
per minute, it is found that alternate fractions are pure in^- 
vidual esters and the intermediate fractions are mixtures of 
two esters only. By this method it is possible not only to 
isolate the individual acids as methyl esters but also to deter- 
mine the amount of each. 

5. Structure of unsaturated acids. The method of ozonolysis 
has already been described (Chap. XLVin, G.). Armstrong and 
Eilditch (J. S. C. I., 1925, 43T, 180T) use the methyl or ethyl 
esters of the acids and oxidize with powdered permanganate 
in hot acetone or acetic acid solution. The products often 
obtained in 80 per cent yields are a monobasic acid and the 
acid ester of a dibasic acid formed by the cleavage of the original 
molecule at the double bond. The product is then hydrolysed 
and the mixture of monobasic and dibasic acids separated by 
extraction with boiling light petroleum. With ordinary oleic 
acid the products are nononic and azelaic acids: 

\ 

CH3*[CHsb*CH:CH*[CH.]7-C02: _ 

\ ^ CH3-[CB + COaH-[CHj7-COaH. 

Using this method the following conclusions have been 
drawn. The myristoleic acid present in whale oil ( 1 * 0 - 1 -5 
per cent) is mainly the A^-compound with perhaps a little A®- 
acid. Palmitoleic acid is A^-hexadecenoic acid. 

Haworth (J. G. S., 1929, 4190), using this method with hnoleic 
acid from the soya bean and also from poppy seeds, obtained 
80 per cent yields of n-hexoic, azelaic and oxalic acid, together 

• J. S. C. L. 1926, 64T. 
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with a little malonic indicating the structure A^*^*-octadeca“ 
dienoic acid. 

Hilditeh and . Yidyarthi (P. E. S., 1929, 12B, 563) recom- 
mend the following method for determining the positions of 
double bonds in the polyene acids. The methyl ester is par- 
tially hydrogenated until it consists of monoethenoid com- 
pounds only, and is then oxidized by the above permanganate 
method and the mixture of mono- and dibasic acids examined. 
Partially reduced methyl linoleate treated in this way gives n- 
hexoic, azelaic and oxalic acids. 

The structure of the linolenic acid obtained by the removal 
of bromine from the solid hexabromide (m.-pt. 181°) based 
on the ozonolysis of its ethyl ester to propaldehyde, malonic 
acid and ethyl hydrogen azeleate is that of ^^-octadeca- 
trienoic acid: 


CHa-CHa-CH ! CH-CHs-CH : CH-CH^-CH : CHiCHj^-CO^Et 

Propaldehyde Malonic Malonic Ethyl hyd. 

acid acid azeleate 

Suzuki (P. Eoy. Acad., Tokyo, 1931, 15) has attempted to 
elucidate the configurations of certain linoleic acid 
diene acids). The acid from most seeds, e.g. linseed, cotton 
seed, soya bean) 3 ?ields both a solid tetrabromide (m.-pt. 114°) 
and a liquid isomeride. By the action of alcoholic potash on 
the two tetrabromides at 0°-20° and by a comparison of the 
products with those obtained by the action of the same reagent 
on oleic acid dibronoide and eleadic acid dibromide, the con- 
clusion is drawn that the acid yielding the tetrabromide melt- 
ing at 114° is the 9-cis-12-cis acid and the one yielding the oily 
tetrabromide the 9-trans-12-trans acid: 


13 

XC.H 

10 

H-C-CHa-C-H 

•• 13 

H-C-Y 

9 

9-eis-12-eis 


X-C-H 

HC-CHa-C-H 

HCY 

9-trans-12-trans 


where X = CH 3 *[GHJ 4 * and Y - •[GHJ7-C02H. 

On the other hand, the Linoleic acid derived from Seiden- 
raupen oil gives a tetrabromide melting at 60*^, and is probably 
the 9-trans-12-cis acid. 

Oleic adds. — By the partial hydrogenation of ordinary 
oleic esters (i.e. A^-compound) a certain amount of isomers 
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are formed, viz. elaidic acid (the tram iaomeride), A®- and A^®- 
acids formed by a shifting of the double bond, and farther by 
the partial hydrogenation of linoieic esters addition can take 
place at either the 9 : 10- or the 12 : 13-position, thus 3 rielding 
the A^^- and A®-oleic acids in either cis or trans or both forms. 
The oleic acid present in a partially hydrogenated oil is thus a 
complex mixture (P. R. S., 1928, B., i03, 111). 


E. Vegetable Fats and Oils 

1. In the fruit coat or pericarp surrounding the endosperm. 
Examples, palm and olive oils and Chinese tallow. They vary 
from hard fats to oils of the “ drying ” type, but their chief 
constituents are glycerides of palmitic, oleic and linoieic acids. 
The composition of the oil from the fruit coat and of the oil 
from the seeds of the same plant often difier considerably. 
With the olive the composition of the two is much the same, 
but with Stillingia the former oil is a hard, relatively saturated 
fat, whereas the latter is a highly unsaturated oil. The simple 
glyceride, tripalmitin, is often present in fruit-coat fats even 
when the palmitic acid is only 10 per cent of the total acids, 
but otherwise the glycerides are of the mixed type wherever 
possible. Olive oil acid contains as much as 80 per cent of 
oleic acid, and hence the oil has as much as 50 per cent of 
triolein. 

2. Seed fats. The acids present in seed fats can vary con- 
siderably, but usually members of the same botanical family 
display great similarity in the specific fatty acids. The common 
glycerides are those of palmitic, oleic, linolic and linolenic 
acids, i.e. Oiq and C^g acids. Higher saturated acids, stearic 
and arachidic, and lower, myristic, are usually present to 
less than 3 per cent of the total acids. The seeds from shrubs, 
trees, conifers, many herbs and also firom such families as 
EosacecB, Gompositce, Labiatce and Ghraminem belong to this 
group, also the oils including the well-known dryii^ and semi- 
drying oils, e.g. sunflower, safflower, sesame, linseed, hemp, 
poppy, &c. In many of these the percentage of saturated acid 
is under 10. The chief acids are the nnsaturated of the 
group, viz. oleic, linolic and linolenic, and the drying proper- 
ties depend, to a large extent, on the proportions of the more 
unsaturated acids present as mixed unsaturated glycerides. 

( B 480 ) 30 • 
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The kernel fats, e.g. cocoa-nut oil, nutmeg butter, palm 
kernel oil, dika butter, contain very little unsaturated acids 
and often consist of as much as 66-^6 per cent of fully satu- 
rated glycerides. The saturated acids from the fats contain 
lower homologues of palmitic acid, viz. caprylic, Cg, 42-49 
per cent; capric, Gio> iauric, Ci2, 4:5 per cent; and myristic, 
13-26 per cent. 

The oils with appreciable amounts of stearic acid are ob- 
tained from certain tropical families, e.g. SterculacecB, viz. 
cacao butter with 35 per cent; Guttiferca, e.g. Allunhlackia 
of different species 60 per cent; and Sapotacece^ e.g. palaquium 
oblongifolium 54 per cent. The higher saturated fatty acids, 
e.g. arachidic, C20, and lignoceric, C24, are met with in small 
quantities in many fats and in large quantities in the fats of 
members of SapmdacecB and Leguminosce. 


F. Land Fauna Fats 

The major components of the fats of animals as distinct 
from fish are: palmitic, 25-30 per cent, oleic and linolic 
together about 70 per cent, and in some, mainly herbivorous, 
stearic acid is also an important constituent. Eodents and 
birds also yield about 7 per cent of palmitoleic acid, A®-hexa- 
decenoic acid, and also small amounts of Cgo and C22 unsatu- 
rated acids. Eodents and birds give fats containing 25-30 
per cent of palmitic and only a little stearic acid and contain 
about 3 per cent of tripalmitin. 

In the case of non-herbivorous animals the amount of 
saturated glycerides, mainly palmito-stearins, is much greater, 
and the even distriWtion of saturated and unsaturated acyl 
groups characteristic of seed fats does not apply. Thus a seed 
fat with 60 per cent of saturated acids contains very little 
completely saturated glyceride, whereas a tallow (animal fat) 
with 30 per cent of palmitic and 25 per cent of stearic acid 
in the mixed acids contams about 26 percent of palmito-stearins 
(see table, Eep. Ind., 1935, 412). 

In milk fats the acids are roughly palnoitic 25 per cent, oleic 
35-45 per cent, and a large proportion of butyric acid and 
other saturated acids of low molecular weight, and the pro- 
portion of saturated glycerides is relatively high. Composition 
of butter fat: glycerides of w-butyric 3-4, caproic 1*5-2, 
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caprylic 1, capric 2->3, lauric 3-4, myristic 7-20, palmitic 
21-28, stearic 7-12, araehidic 1-1, oleic 30-40, linolic 2-4 
per cent. These compositions apply to animals on normal diet 
and will vary with the diet, especially if much oil or fat is 
present, as the acids of the ingested fat are found in the body 
fat of the animal or even in the milk. 


G. Aquatic Fauna Fats 

1. Marine 

The oils from salt-water fish are highly unsaturated, and 
contain acids with 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 atoms of carbon and with 
as many as six olefine links and possibly an acetylene link. 
Much work has been done on the highly unsaturated acids in 
Japan by Tsujimoto Toyama and others, and in this country 
by Lovern and by Farmer, 

The structures of very few of the acids can be regarded as 
established beyond question. 

Gadoleic acid with the double link in position 9 : 10 (or 
position 11 : 12) occurs in cod-liver oil, Japanese sardine oil, 
herring oil, and certain blubber oils. 

A^-Palmitoleic acid is present in many fish oils, but is also 
met with in vegetable oils, e.g. lycopodium spores. 

Other monoene acids present in fish oils are myristoleic 
acids, e.g. A^-tetradecenoic acid from tsnzn oil, the isomeric 
A^-acid from sperm-head oil, and the A^-acid present in ordinary 
whale oil. 

Fats of Teleostei fish (liver oils of cod, flesh oils of herrings, 
and the blubber of large marine animals such as whales or 
seals) have the composition palmitic 15, palmitoleic 15-20, 
Ci8 acids 30, Cgo 20-25, and C22 10 per cent, the Cgo and C22 
acids containing as a rule 3 or 4 olefine bonds. 

Elasmobranch fish, in the fat of which large amounts of 
squalene are found, contain monoene acids with C20 and C22 
carbon atoms and about 10 per cent of selacholeic acid, i.e. 
A^® tetracosenoic acid, C24H46O2, which is identical with the 
nervonic acid of brain. 

Sperm oils contain esters derived from oleyl, cetyl and other 
monohydric alcohols in place of glycerol and are hquid waxes 
and not fats. 
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2. FresLi Water 

The oils from these difier in containing rather morepalmitoleic 
acid, much more C^s acids and less Ggo and 0^2 acids. Ap- 
parently frogs give an oil intermediate between that of an 
aquatic and a land animal. 

Fats can be synthesized by growing moulds on carbohydrate 
media, also by the esterification of fatty acids with glycerol. 
For the latter purpose the acids recovered by removing the 
free fatty acids from oils and fats in the process of refining are 
used especially when these acids are removed by a continuous 
process of distillation under very low pressures. TxjoitchelVs 
reagent is more efiective as a synthesizing than a splitting agent. 


H. Modern Detergents and Boiled Oils 

Important industrial products can be obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on certain oils or acids from oils. Turkey red 
oil is obtained by treating riciaoleic acid with concentrated 
sulphuric acid at low temperature and neutralizing with 
ammonia or caustic soda. It has good lathering properties^ 
and is largely used in connexion with alizarin dyeing. 

Sulphated products are also formed by the action of sul- 
phuric acid on olefine acids or their glycerides. The S02(0H)2 
adds on to the double bond, 

•ch:ch- •ch(o-so2*oh)*ch2, 

and this neutralized gives a sodium salt with detergent pro- 
perties. 

The hydrogen sulphates of higher fatty alcohols, EO-SOg-OH, 
in the form of their sodium salts are largely used as 
soap substitutes (Chem. Met. Eng., 1933, 249; C. and I., 
1934, 24). The alcohols required can be obtained by reducing 
a fatty acid or even its glyceride by heating with hydrogen 
at 200° under 200 atm. pressure in the presence of a copper 
chromite catalyst. The important ones are those derived fiom 
lauryl, octadecyl and oleyl alcohols, and are known com- 
mercially as Gardinols. 

Glycerides of the type 0H*C3H5*(0X)‘0*S02‘0Na, where 
X == stearoyl or similar groups, can also be used for the same 
purpose. 
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Boiled Oils 

Another process of technical importance in the oil industry 
is the boiling of drying oils, as these products are of great 
value in the paint and varnish industry. When the drying 
oils are heated (“ boiled ”) a polymerization of the glycerides 
derived from linolic and linolenic acids takes place. This 
has been proved, as when a boiled oil is transformed into the 
ethyl esters by alcoholysis and then subjected to distillation 
under very low pressures, all the saturated acids and oleic 
acid present pass over as ethyl esters, whereas the more un- 
saturated acids remain in the residue as polymerized ethyl 
esters {Steger and van Looyi, Eec. trav., 1935, 387, 428, 750). 


Waxes 

Other compounds present in oils are: 

Oleyl alcohol, CxgHggOH, present in sperm-whale oil. 

Cetyl laurate and palmitate in spermaceti from the sperm- 
head oil. 

Ether glycols of the type R* 0 *C 3 H 5 ( 0 H )25 where R==Ci 6 H 33 , 
CjgHgs, and C 18 H 37 are present as fatty acid esters in shark 
and ray liver oils. 


I. Phosphatides 

The structure of the phosphatides is represented in the 
following formula: 

CHj-O-CO-R 

CH-O-CO-E 

where 'COR represents higher fatty acyl groups, one saturated, 
e.g. palmitoyl or stearoyl, and the other unsaturated, e.g. 
oleoyl or linoloyl, and X represents the choline group, 
•O-CHg’CHg’NMegOH, in the case of lecithins; and the chola- 
mine group, •O-CHa'CHg'NMeg, in the case of kephalins. 
They are both present in yolk of egg and nervous tissue, but 
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the former in larger quantities. Most of the isolated products 
are probably mixtures, and there are structural isomerides, 
viz. a or according to the substitution of an a- or the jS-H 
(of OH) in glyceroL 


LVL CARBOHYDEATES * 

A. Monosaccharides 

The spatial configurations of the monosaccharides as repre- 
sented by aldose structures and as deduced by Fischer and 
others are given in Chap. XIV. 

A simple method of denoting such configurations has been 
described by Wohl (B., 1922, 14:04; 1923, 309), who suggests 
that instead of writing the full formula, attention is drawn 
to the H and OH groups on the right side of the molecule only; 
thus if the grouping with OH on right is termed + that with 
H on right is Thus cZ-glucose can be written: OH, OH, 
H, OH, or simply + + — +. On this basis the formulae 
for the monosaccharides are given in the table below. These 
formulae are for the dl-compounds, and the ^-compotmds are the 
antipodes of these. The configuration for cZ-glucose is selected 
arbitrarily, but those of the other compounds are all based 
on this, e.g. d-xylose and d-gulose are the compounds, the con- 
figurations of which correspond with that of d-glucose whether 
they rotate to the right or left. In order to avoid ambiguity 
the letter d or Z is used to denote the relationship to the parent 
substance — in the case of the saccharides — d-glucose, and the 
H- or — after d or I indicates the actual sign of the rotation; 
thus ordinary fructose (Isevulose) is written d( -)fructose, 
indicating that it has the same spatial relationships as d- 
glucose, but that its aqueous solution is Isevo rotatory. The 
compounds termed d-gulose, (Z-idose, d-xylose and cZ-threose 
by Fischer are in reality related to Z-glucose and are therefore 
written Z ( + ) gulose, Z (+) idose, &c. 


• Carbohydrates, E. F. and K. F. Armstrong, 1934. 
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Triases 


ii-glycerose 


Tetroses 

Pentoses 

Hescoses 

r 4- + + 

ef-aUose 

1 

r+ 4- + 

+ + + 

+ + J 

1 iZ-ribose 

^ c^-altrose 

c^-erythrose ] 

1+ + - 

" + + - 

1 

L(i-arabmose 

c?-glncose 
-l- + — 

. tZ-mannose 
' -h - + 


+ _ + 

tf-gulose 

1 

fc^-xylose 

+ - 4- 

+ “ J 

1 

^ d-idose 

di-tlireose 1 

1 + — — 

. 

1 

Ici-lyxose 

d-galactose 
4- — — - 
w d-talose 


The order given is that of proximity to the CHgOH group. 

Wohl has been able to prove that in glycerose the one asym- 
metric carbon has the same absolute configuration as carbon 
atom number 5 in d-glucose. 

The fact that in the aldoses the aldehyde reactions are 
relatively suppressed led to other structures being assigned 
to glucose, e.g. the enol formula (1895) OH*CH:C(OH)* in 
place of 0:CH-CH(0H)-, the aldehyde hydrate formula [Fittig) 
and various ring formulae, e.g. ethylene oxide type (1870), 
butylene oxide type {Tollens, 1883), and finally the amylene 
oxide type by Haworth in 1926. 

The butylene oxide structure was suggested by Fischer 
(B., 1893, 2400) for the two stereo-isomeric methylglucosides 
as they could not be represented by the acyclic formulae and 
was subsequently extended to a- and yd-glucoses when Arm- 
strong (J. C, S., 1903, 1305) was able to show that the a- 
glucoside on hydrolysis with maltase gives nearly pure a- 
glucose and the jS-glucoside with emulsin gives nearly pure 
^-glucose, but a drop of dilute ammonia produces the stable 
equilibrium mixture of the a- and jS-glucoses. 

The only reason for accepting the five-atom ring structure 
appears to have been the fact that lactones can be reduced 
by sodium amalgam and dilute acid to sugars, e.g. d-glucono- 
lactone to d-glucose, and it was assumed that the five-membered 
ring remains intact. Difierent structural formulae were sug- 
gested for the a- and ^-methylglucosides hj Nef (A., 1914, 
403 , 204), e.g. an ethylene oxide formula for the jS, bjit their 
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close sindlarity and the ease of conversion into the eqnilibritnn 
mixture indicated that they are stereo-isomeric and the isola- 
tion of a 3rd and a 4th methylglucoside somewhat less stable 
than the a and ^ (J. C. S., 1929, 2796) supported this view. 

As a result of the work of Haworth and others it is now 
generally accepted that the a- and j8-methylglucosides, 
glucose, and most of the aldoses contain a six-membered ring, 
an amylene , oxide or pyranose* ring, whereas certain less 
stable aldoses have a five-membered ring or furanose f struc- 
ture. 

Fischer’s y-methylglucoside and the two crystalline y-ethyl- 
glucosides of Irvine (J. C. S., 1929, 2796) are given such struc- 
tures. They diSer from the a- and ^-compounds in chemical 
properties, e.g. although stable to alkali and Fehling’s solution, 
they are readily hydrolysed by acids and are not attacked by 
either maltase or emulsin, and hence are probably struc- 
turally isomeric with the a- and j8-compounds. 


d-GLUCOSE 


(1) CHO 



III 


OH H _ 

x/Jroixo 

H (6) OHa-OH 
or perspectively 
j5-dr-glucop5rranose % 


IV H- 

HO— 

H0-CH2-CH(0H)~ 

Glucofuranose 


(^/OH H 


v/xi JO. yc 

J 1 / \cH(OH)*GH2*OH 

H OH (5) (6) 

j3-Glucofuranose 


In comparing Fischer’s projection I with the pyranose 
structures II or III, it is noticed that alteration in the posi- 
tions of the groups at C, No. 5, occurs; this is diie to the fact 


* Derived from pytane; cf. PyronBi Chap. XLIII, A. 
t Derived from furane; cf. Chap. XV and XL. 

t The tej^s a and p applied to the aldoses or methylglucosides denote the 
relative positions of the H and OH attached to C atom No. 1. If the above 
formula represents the j9-compound, then the a has the et»i-stmcture at No. 1. 
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that in tlie formation of a rii^ from the open-chain formula 
a rotation of the link between C, No. 6, and C, No. 6, through 
120° occurs. 

The terms a and jS, as applied to the two stereo-isomeric 
sugars or their monomethyl derivatives, are apt to be con- 
fusing. Originally attempts were made to denote as a-com- 
pounds all those derivatives in which the configuration of the 
C atom No. 1 was similar to that in a-glucopyranose, but as 
Walden inversion frequently occurs the deduction made might 
be incorrect, and at present it is usual, in the case of a pair of 
isomerides, to term the one with the Mgher dextro rotation a 
and the other j8 {Hudson’s rule). 

According to Isball and Pigman (J. org., 1937, 505), the 
more dextro rotatory of the pair is termed the a, when in the 
projection formulse the 0 ring is on the right, but when the 
ring is on the left the less Isevo rotatory is termed the j8. 

The separation of an a- and j8-compound can sometimes be 
effected by means of a definite crystalline compound with 
calcium cUoride, e.g. d-methylguloside from a mixture. 

Mannose yields a crystalline derivative ManCaCl24H20, 
which is the mannofuranose form, and although very little of 
this is present in the original equilibrium mixture appreciable 
amounts can be isolated as the crystallization disturbs the 
equilibrium and more of the furanose compound is formed. 

Eough approximations to the amounts of a- and j8-compounds 
present in an equihbrium mixture may be obtained by calcu- 
lations from the initial rotation and the rotation at equilibrium, 
but the results are not accurate as small amounts of other 
products are also formed (probably y-sugars) which affect the 
rotation. 

All jS-aldoses are oxidized by bromine more rapidly than the 
a-compounds, the amounts of a and in an equilibrium 
mixture can be calculated from the rates of oxidation, and the 
values obtained are comparable with the amotmts calculated 
from [a], assuming that only a- and )8-compounds are present. 
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1. PYRAJSrOSE SERIES* 

The arguments used by Drew and Haworth (J, C. S., 1926, 
2303) for the pyranose structure are largely based on a study 
of the methylated sugar (cf. Chap. XIV, A.) and the corre- 
sponding acids and lactones. The argument that, since d- 
mannolactone on reduction yields d!-mannose, the latter has 
the same five-membered ring as the former is of little value 
as it is quite possible that during the reduction the lactone 
ring may open and subsequently reclose in a different position, 
e.g. y-lactone hydroxy acid S-lactone. With a fully 
methylated lactone such a change is ruled out as, if the lac- 
tone forms the acid, the only type of lactone which can be 
formed is the same y-lactone, as all other positions are occupied 
by OMe and not OH groups. 

OMe-CH 2 -CH(OMe)*CH-CH(OMe)-CH(OMe)-CO. 

I 0 1 

In 1914 Hef (compare also Eedenberg, J. A. 0. S., 1915, 
345) was able to obtain two isomeric lactones from d-gluconic 
acid. The ordinary or y-lactone is readily obtained by heating 
the acid at 100° for a comparatively short time, and the 
isomeric 8-lactone is formed when the acid or its ester is heated 
for a prolonged period at a lower temperature. Other mono- 
basic acids derived from aldoses yield isomeric y- and 8-lactones, 
and, as a rule, the 8 form readily passes over into the more 
stable isomeride. A fully methylated lactone, either y or 8, is 
stable and cannot undergo isomerization. A polarimetric 
study of the rates of hydration of all the lactones and of their 
methylated derivatives, obtained by the methylation of the 
lactones or by the methylation of an aldose followed by oxida- 
tion, show that these lactones fall into two groups: {a) y- 
lactones, which are only slowly hydrated, and (6) S-lactones, 
which are comparatively readily hydrated in aqueous solution, 
and thus the ease or difficulty with which any particular lac- 
tone undergoes hydration with consequent change of rotation 
can be utilized for ascertaining whether it belongs to the five- 
atom ring or the six-atom ring type. Oxidation experiments 


• Constitution of Sugars ^ Haworth, 1929. 
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with a typical y- and a typical 8-lactone have conclusively 
established the structure of the compounds. Thus the crystal- 
line trimethylarabono-y-lactone, m.-pt. 33®, was characterized 
by its oxidation to 2 : 3-dimethoxy-4-hydroxyglutaric acid, 
C 02 H*CH( 0 Me)*CH{ 0 Me)*CH( 0 H)*C 02 H, and the formation 
of this compound was accompanied by the elimination of a 
methoxy residue at position 5 in the carbon chain, 

CO-GH(OMe)-CH(OMe)-CH-CH 2 -OMe 

I 0 1 

C02H-CH(0Me)-CH(0Me)-CH(0H)*C02H. 


When the trimethyl-arabono-S-lactone was oxidized in a 
similar manner with nitric acid it gave the optically active 
trimethoxyglutaric acid, 


^ OMe H H 

CH2*(CH-OMe)3-CO C • 6 • C • CO^H, 

' ^ ' H OMe OMe 


proving that the hydroxyl from which the lactone was derived 
cannot have been in position 4 (y) but in position 5 (8). 

One of the strongest arguments for the six-atom ring 
structure of the stable penta- and hexa-aldoses and ketoses is 
the oxidation of their methyl ethers to a 2 : 3 : 4-trimethoxy- 
glutaric acid, C02H-CH(0Me)*CH(0Me)*CH(0Me)-C02H. It 
is clear that such a compound must exist in a number of stereo- 
isomeric forms, the actual number theoretically possible is six, 
and each sugar gives rise to a single isomeric form, which can 
be identified by conversion into its amide or methylamide, 
NHMe*CO[CH(OMe)] 3 *CO*NHMe. ^ These are all crystaUine 
compounds with well-defined melting-points. The name given 
to a particular trimethoxyglutaric acid is usually derived from 
the pentose from which it can be obtained by oxidation, e.g. 
(?-arabotrimethoxyglutaric acid, xylotrimethoxyglutaric acid. 

Z-Arabinose: The following series of reactions are readily 
brought about: 

Z-.^abinose a- and jS-methylarabinosides Z-trimethyl- 

MeOH + HCl completely 

methylated and hydrolysed 

arabinose Z-trimethylarabonic acid Z-trimethyl-8-ara- 

oxidized dehydrated 

bonolactone Z-arabotrimethoxyglutaric acid, the methyl- 

HNO, 
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amide of wMcli melts at 172°. The formation of a 2 : 3 : 4-tri- 
methoxyglntario acid is a clear proof that in the trimethyl- 
lactone, and hence also in the trimethylarabinose, the three 
methyl groups are in adjacent positions and not terminal 
positions 1 and 5. As the reducing group which is in position 
1 always takes part in the oxide ring of the aldose molecule, 
it follows that this oxide formation occurs at the 1 : 5-positions, 
i.e. it is a six-atom ring. 

iZ-Glucose. — ^When a similar series of reactions is carried out 
with d^-glucose the respective products are: a- and jS-methyl- 
glucosides -> tetramethylglucose tetramethylgluconic acid 
^ tetramethyl-8-gluconolactone xylotrimethoxyglutaric 
acid. The formation of this 2:3: 4-trimethoxy acid shows 
definitely that the oxide ring cannot engage positions 3 or 
4 in the methylated aldose chain as these must be methy- 
lated; hence it must involve either position 5 or 6 of the hexose 
chain. The latter alternative is excluded by the fact that a 
2:3:4: 5-tetramethyl-gluconic acid has been definitely synthe- 
sized, and been found to difier completely from the tetramethyl- 
gluconic acid obtained by the oxidation of the tetramethyl- 
glucose. It cannot be made to pass into the tetramethyl-8- 
gluconolactone, and on further oxidation yields tetramethyl- 
sacchario acid, C 02 H[CH* 0 Me] 4 C 02 H, and not a trimethoxy- 
glutaric acid. Hence the methylated hexose must be a 1 : 5- 
oxide, i.e. have a six-atom ring structure, and a similar ring 
is presumably present in the original glucose. 

Similar lines of argument have been adopted in the case of 
the ordinary forms of xylose, galactose, mannose, rhamnose 
and lyxose. 

The degradation of the methylated sugar may be repre- 
sented by means of the following formulae: 


MeO- 

MeO- 


CH-OH 

in (IsHB 



CO 

MeO (^ 
MeO-in . 

V 


COaH 

dH-OMe 


CH-OMe CO^H 


E = H for a pentose and E = CHg'OMe for a hexose. 

A further proof of the pyranose ring in a-methylglucoside 
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and a-metliylmannoside is afforded by a study of the products 
formed by the successive action of per-iodic acid and bromine 
or of barium hypobromite on these compounds (Jackson and 
Hudson, J. A. 0. S., 1936, 378). A rupture occurs between 
carbons numbered 2 and 3 in the original ring, I, and O3 
is completely eliminated. The product, II, after hydrolysis 
by hot water and oxidation with bromine gives oxalic and 
d-glyceric acid. 


CHa-OH CHg-OH 

-Os^ .CH 0-v 

HO-CH / /CH-OMe HO-CO ^H-OMe 

'^/CH(OH) |CH(OHK 1 HO-CQ/ 

4/8 ^ 

^ ^ n 

CH2‘0H co-oh 

CH -OH CO*OH 

HO-CO 

d-Fructose. — This is also to be regarded as belonging to the 
pyranose series. It yields two stereo-isomeric a- and jS-methyl- 
fructosides, both of which are crystalline. The jS-compound 
is readily methylated and from the product a crystalline tetra- 
methylfructose can be obtained. TMs compound is very stable 
when compared with the tetramethylated aldoses; bromine 
water is practically without action, but digestion with nitric 
acid converts it into a carboxylic acid, trimethylfructuronio 
acid, by the oxidation of a terminal ‘CHa-OMe group to 
CO2H. The acid yields crystalHne methyl and ethyl esters, 
and on further oxidation with acidified permanganate gives 
d-2 : 3 : ^-trimethyhS-arabonolactone, the optical enantiomorph 
of the lactone obtained by the action of bromine water on 
Z-trimethylarabinose (p. 915) and finally d-arabo-2 : 3 : 4'tri- 
methoxyglutaric acid (the enantiomorph of the final oxidation 
product of Z-trimethylarabinose). The formation of this dibasic 
acid, 

H OMe OMe 

COjsH • C • C • 6 • COgH, 

OMeH H 

proves that the ring formation which unites carbon atom 
No. 2 (the carbonyl group of the open-chain ketose mole- 
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cule) cannot involve positions 3, 4 or 5, and must therefore 
be between 2 and 6, and hence ^-fructose must contain a six- 
atom ring. 

The perspective formula {Haworth) for a few monosac- 
charides are as follows: 


eCHj-OH 

6CH2OH 

H /I OH 

1 / H 1 

HO 1 

i/ H J 

i 



0 in 

rf-^-Glucopyranose 

rf-a-Galactopyranose 

H 

1 

H 

1 

1 

OH 

J 

‘1\H OH/I 
OH\i 

1 1 ^ 

1 I 

OH H 

1 1 

OH H 


a-Arabopyranose j3-Fructopyranose 


The only differences between an a- and a jS-compound is 
in the arrangements of the groups attached to the C atom 
next, in clockwise order of arrangement, to the 0 atom of 
the ring. 

A confirmation of the pyranose structure of the stable 
monoses is found in a study of their optical rotations and 
Hudson's Lactone Rule (J. A. C, S-, 1910, 338). Hudson re- 
viewed the physical properties. of some 24 crystalline lactones 
derived from sugars, and drew the conclusion that, using 
the ordinary projection formulae for the y-lactones of the 
monocarboxylic acids derived from or related to simple 
aldoses, when the oxide ring of the lactone is formed by en- 
gaging an OH group on the right side of the carbon chain the 
optical rotation is enhanced in the dextro sense, and conversely 
when the OH engaged is on the left of the projection formula 
of the acid the optical rotation of the y-lactone is increased 
in the Isevo direction. A few examples are: 
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C< 

EO-i-H 

H-ioH 

H 


CHj-OH 

J-Arabono. 
+ 73 - 7 * 


0 


CO- 

H-i-OH 

EO-C-H 


H-A- 

E-A-OE 

Aej-OH 

<i-Glucono. 
+ 68*2'’ 


CO- 


HO-C-H 

EO-A-E 

H-A 


I.A 


H-C-OH 

Aes-OB 

flf-Mannono. 
+ 63*8*» 


1 I 

CO 

j 

1 H-C-OH 

H-C-OH 

^ 1 ( 

) 1 

H-C-OH ! 

1 HO-C-H 

I 

1 

H-C-OH 

I 

H-C-OH 

1 

CHa-OH 

CHg-OH 

d-Gulono. 

rf-Galactono. 

-67-4® 

-77-6® 


-CO 


E-A-OH 
HO-A-E 

!-E 


i. 


H-C-OH 

Aej 

ff-Fucono. 

- 76 - 3 ® 


The same generalization holds good also for Fischer’s syn- 
thetic mannoheptonolactones and manno-octonolactone. If, 
however, it is attempted to include in the rule the aldoses and 
their monomethyl ethers, with their formulae based on a buty- 
lene oxide structure, numerous exceptions are encountered. 
On the other hand, if they are represented with an amylene 
oxide or pyranose structure, complete agreement with Hudson’s 
rule follows {Drew and Haworth, J. C. S., 1926, 2303), and so 
far no exception to Hudson’s role has been met with m the 
case of the known aldoses, their methyl derivatives and all 
the corresponding lactones whether y or S. 

The spatial configurations given to the a- and )3-compounds 
are based on the fact that, according to Boeselcen, the presence 
of hydroxyl groups attached to two adjacent carbon atoms 
causes the hydroxyl compound to produce appreciable exalta- 
tion in the electrical conductivity of an aqueous solution of 
boric acid, and the efiect is still more marked if the two 
hydroxyls are spatially adjacent, e.g. on the same side of 
the molecule. Experiments made with the a- and jS-glucoses 
corresponding with the a- and j8-glucosides show that the 
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a-compound produces a greater exaltation than the j8-, and 
hence the configuration represented, viz. with the OH groups 
in 1 and 2 on opjposite sides of the molecule, is given to the ^3- 
compound, and to the a-compound is ascribed the configuration 
in which the two OH groups attached to C atoms 1 and 2 lie 
in the same plane (B., 1913, 2612). For further examples of 
the efiect of hydroxy compounds on the electrical conductivity 
of boric acid cf. Abs., 1915, ii, 136, 667, 668; Irvine and 
Steele, J, C. S., 1915, 1221. 

2. FURANOSE SERIES 

Fischer^e y-methylglucoside and the two stereo-isomeric 
y-ethylglucosides * (p. 912) differ markedly in chemical 
properties from the a- and jS-compounds, and are hence 
structurally different. Similar y-methyl derivatives have 
been obtained from most of the ordinary aldoses and ketoses 
by adopting a method similar to that used by Fischer, viz. 
by condensing the sugar and methylalcohol at room temperature 
in the presence of 1 per cent hydrogen chloride. These y- 
methylated sugars exist in two stereo-isomeric forms (y and 8) 
analogous to the a- and ^-methyl compounds. The non- 
alkylated y-sugars have never been isolated as they are ex- 
tremely labile and readily pass over into the more stable 
a and ^ forms (pyranose). The existence of two stereochemical 
forms of the labile sugar is however probable as Schulbaoh and 
Huntenberg (B., 1927, 1487) have isolated two distinct penta- 
benzoyl derivatives of y-glucose. These compounds have 
[a]ji = +58*6^^ and —52*6°. The rotations of a- and jS-glucose 
are respectively +110° and +17*5° and their pentabenzoyl 
derivatives +107*6° and +23*5°. 

The five-atom ring or furanose structure originally attributed 
to the a- and ^-methylglucosides has now been assigned 
(BaJcer and Haworth, J. C. S., 1925, 365; Haworth and others, 
1927, 1241, 2432) to the y-glucoside, and all labile or y-com- 
pounds are represented by similar formulae. So far no y-sugar 

* The four isomeric ethylglucosides may simply be termed a, y, and 
8, the a and being stereo-isomeric pyranose compounds and the y and 8 
similarly related furanose derivatives. Haworth and Porter (J. C. S., 
1929, 2796) prefer to call the a- and ^-compounds a- and j3-ethylgluco- 
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has been detected in natural products * and no indication of 
y-glucose residue in any of the di- or poly-saccharoses has 
been adduced. On the other hand the fructose portion of cane 
sugar is almost undoubtedly a y-fructose (faucto-furanose) 
residue. 

The arguments used in favour of the furanose structure of 
the y-sugars are: 

1. The y-methylglucoside when fully methylated and then 
hydrolysed yields a y-tri (or tetra) methyl sugar, and when 
this is oxidized with bromine water a lactone is formed, which 
can be shown to be a y-lactone from its relatively slow rate of 
hydration. Thus from y-methylarabinoside a trimethyl 
y-arabinose is formed, and this yields a crystalline trimethyl- 
arabonolactone quite diSerent from that obtained from the 
a- or ^-methylarabinoside, and difficult to hydrate. 

y-Methylglucoside yields a tetramethyl-y-glucose di:fferent 
from the ordinary 2:3:4: 6-tetramethyl compound obtained 
from the a- and jS-methylglucosides, and with bromine water 
yields a y-lactone. 

2. The y- or furanose structure of the methylated lactones 
is confirmed by a study of their oxidation products with nitric 
acid or of the oxidation products of the methylated sugars. 
The trimethyl-y-arabinose on oxidation yields 2 : 3-dimethoxy- 
4-hydroxyglutaric acid. This indicates that the methyl groups 
are in positions 2, 3, and 5 (the last being eliminated during 
oxidation of the OHa’OMe to COgH) and the oxide ring occurs 
between positions 1 and 4, 

HO-OH-CH(OMe)-CH(OMe)-CH*CH 2 OM 0 

-^COOH-CH(OMe)-CH(OMe)*OH(OH)-COOH. 

When the corresponding 2:3: 5-trimethylarabono-y-lactone is 
oxidized the product is dimethyl-cZ-tartaric acid (dimethoxy- 
succinic acid). 

0 : C-CH(OMe)-CH(OMe)*CH-CH 2 -OMe 

I 0 1 

C02H-CH{0Me)-CH(0Me)-C02H. 


•But the mutarotation of aqueous solutions of galactose indicates the 
presence of other substances in addition to the a and p pyranose forms, 
in all probability two furanose sugars. 
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Fission occurs between positions 4 and 5 and CHg-OMe is 
completely oxidized. 

When the tetramethyl-y-gluconolactone is oxidized it yields 
oxalic acid and the dimethoxysuccinic acid, and these products 
can only be accounted for on the basis of the 2:3:5: 6-tetra- 
methyl structure of the original compound and hence the 1 : 4- 
oxide structure of the lactone. 

0 : C-CH(OMe)CH{OMe)-CH-CH(OMe)-CH 2 -OMe 


C02H-CH(0Me)-CH(0Me)*C02H + COgH-COaH. 


The original sugar must also have been a 2 : 3 : 5 : 6-tetramethyl 
derivative with a 1 : 4-oxide or furanose structure. 

These y-sugars or furanoses may be wTritten: 


Tetroses 

H0‘CH OH-OH 


V 

Furanose 




Pentoses 

HO'CH CH-OH 


HO 


Hexoses 

HO-CH CH-OH 


■is iIh' 

V 

Xylofuranose, 

Arabofuranose, 

&c. 


CHg-OH 


HO-CH OH-OH(OH)-CH2-OH 

V 

Glucofuranose, 

Mannofuranose, 

&c. 


In these formulae their relationship to furane (p. 658) is 
clearly seen. In the spatial formula for y-glucose the OH 


HO-CHg 


O 


OHH yl' 
H OH 

a-Glucofuranose 



/9-Fructofuranose 


groups in positions 3 and 6 are fairly close and hence a change 
of acyl groups from position 3 to 6 can occur. 
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In addition to the ordinary aldoses given in Chap. XIY, A., 
a nnmber of other monosaccharides have been found in nature 
— usually as anhydrides comparable vdth the glucosides — and 
numerous other monosaccharides have been synthesized in 
the laboratory. 

Vaccilin, which occurs in cranberries, is glucose-6-benzoate. 
Digitoxose from the leaves of foxglove is a desoxy-methyl- 
H H H 

pentose, CHg'C • C • C*CH 2 -CHO, and stereochemically has no 
OHOHOH 

relationship to any of the natural hexoses, but to d-allose 
and d-altrose. 

Cymarose as a glycoside in Canadian hemp is the 3-methyl 
ether of digitoxose. Apiose occurs in parsley as the glycoside 
apiin and has the structure (On*CH 2 ) 2 C(OH)*CH(OH)*CHO. 

Digitalose, isomeric with cymarose, derived from digitalin 
is CH 3 *CH(OH)-CH(OH)-CH(OH)*CH(OMe)-CHO. 
5-Ketofructose (5-fructonose), I, 

H OH 

I OH-GHj-CO-i • i-OO-CHj-OH, 

Ani 


can be obtained by the following series of reactions: 

Mannitol -^2:3:4: 5-dimethylene ether II, di-iodide III, 
diene IV, tetra-acetate V by treatment with Pb(0Ac)4 
^ complete hydrolysis, give the diketose I. 


II OH-CHa-CH-OH-CH-CH-CHaOH 
O2CH2 


III ICHa-CH-CH-CH-CH-OHJ 


Yc 


\/ 

;CH 2 O2CH2 


IV CHalC • CH-CH-CrCHa 


V OAcCH 2 -C(OAc)-OH-CH-C(OAc)*CH 2 Ac 
.CH2 


0 /^ 'Xc 


This sugar reduces Fehling's solution in the cold, gives 
crystalline phenylhydrazone and osazone and can l3e fer- 
mented by yeast. 

Septanoses, monosaccharides with a seven-membered ring 
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(A,, 1933, 507, 138) and a stability comparable with, that of 
the furanose ring, 

H 



The structure is proved by the formation of a tetramethyl 
derivative (after hydrolysis of the pentamethyl compound) 
and the oxidation of this to a tetramethyl mucic acid. 


*3. SUGARS WITH ACYCLIC STRUCTURES 

Open-chain aldoses (i.e. Fischer's open-chain compounds) 
probably exist in minute quantities in aqueous solutions of 
most aldoses, with glucose not more than 0*25 per cent, but 
mannose may contain as much as 2 per cent, and it has the 
power of restoring the colour to Schiff's reagent (p. 559). 
The pentamethyl derivatives of glucose, mannose and galactose 
undoubtedly have the open-chain structure, OMe-CHg* 
(CH[*0Me)4*CH0, and they readily form diacetals. The method 
of formation is from the diethylmercaptals, methylating to 
form the pentamethyl derivatives and removing the -SEt 
groups by means of mercuric chloride : 

OH-CH2-[CH-OH]4-CH(SEt)2 - ^ OMe-CHa-ECH-OMel^-OHCSEt)^ 

- - OMe*CH2*[CH-OMe]4*CHO. 

Similar pentacetyl and pentabenzoyl compounds, and 
also an open-chain pentacetylfructoso (J. A. 0. S., 1929, 
2188; B., 1930, ifel) have been obtained by similar 

methods, and another method is to acetylate the oxime of the 
sugar to a hexacetyl derivative and then hydrolyse with 
oxalic acid to the pentacetylhexose (; N*OAc replaced by : 0) 
(J. A. C. S., 1934, 1804; 1936, 1781; Bio. J., 1936, 374). 
Heptacetyl derivatives, AcO*CH 2 (CH-OAc) 4 *OH(OAc) 2 , are also 
stable (J. A. C. S., 1935, 2498). 

Action of alkalis on hexoses. — Lohry de Bruyn (B,, 1895, 
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3078; Eec., 1897, 274) found that dilute alkalis can bring 
about interconversion of glucose, fructose and mamiose, and 
Wohl and Neuberg (B., 1900, 3095) proved that starting with 
any one of the above hexoses an equilibrium mixture is ob- 
tained, and explained the change as due to the formation of 
an enol which is the same for all three hexoses, viz, 

H OH OH 

oh-ch:c(oh)-c • c - c-cHj-oh, 

HO H H 

as C atonas 3, 4, 5 and 6 are the same in all three sugars, Eor 
differences in action of sodium and calcium hydroxides cf. 
A., 1936, 525, 221. 

Tructose can give rise to a 2nd enol, 

HO OH 

0H-CH2-C(0H) : C(OH)-C • C-CH^-OH, 

H H 

and this can revert either to fructose or to new ketose termed 
glutose, 

OH OH 

OH*OH2-OH(OH)*CO-6 • C-CHgOH, 

H H 

which has been isolated and examined (J. BioL, C., 1926, 68, 1). 
It has the carbonyl group in position 3, is not fermentable, 
does not form a hexose phosphate, and is not utilized by a 
diabetic patient. The treatment with mild alkalis has proved 
useful for the isolation of new sugars. 

When very concentrated alkalis are used the products are 
saccharinic acids, 0H-CB[2'[CH*0H]2*CIl2-CH(0H)-C02H, 
formed by the oxidation of one part of the hexose molecule 
and the reduction of another (cf. Cannizzaro Reaction, p. 489). 

Most sugars with weak alkalis yield methylglyoxal, 
CHg’CO'CHO, which can be removed by distillation. (For 
Ml discussion cf. IV'e/, A., 1907, 357, 301.) 

Concentrated ammonia saturated with zinc chloride gives 

GMe-im. 

methylglyoxaline with many sugars, || ^CH iyVindaus^ 

CH— N ^ 
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B., 1906, 3886; 1907, 799), and tte corresponding carboxylic 
acid (COgH in place of CH 3 ), iinidazole-4-carboxylic acid, is 
formed from glucose and ammonia saturated with cupric 
hydroxide (Parrod, Annales, 1933, 19 , 205). 

Synthesis of a hexopyranose from a pentafuranose. — ^Al- 
though so far it has not been found possible to synthesize a 
tetramethylhexose from d-tartaric acid, it has been found 
possible to synthesize Z-tetramethyl-gluco- 8 -lactone and -man- 
no-S-lactone from Z-trimethylarabofuranose by the series of 
reactions given on p. 927 {Haworth and Peat)^ and from these 
lactones the corresponding tetramethylated hexoses can be 
obtained by reduction. 


B. Oli^o-saccharides 

The disaccharides can be regarded as analogous to the 
methylglucosides, another hexose molecule playing the part 
of the methyl alcohol. Thus the reducing group of one mole- 
cule of hexose forms an anhydride by reacting with a hydroxyl 
group of a second hexose molecule, either similar to or difierent 
from the first. The second hexose group in the majority of 
cases retains its own reducing group intact, the condensing 
hydroxyl group being situated lower in the carbon chain. 
In a few cases, e.g. sucrose, the reducing group of the second 
hexose residue is involved in the condensation, and these 
form the group of non-reducing disaccharides. The former 
group — ^the reducing disaccharides — have reducing properties, 
exhibit mutarotation, and yield osazones. 

The true structure of a disaccharide can only be settled after 
the following points have been established: 

1 . The nature of the monosaccharides — whether aldoses or 
ketoses — ^taking part in the condensation. It is not only 
necessary to determine whether these are glucose, mannose, 
fructose, &c., but also whether they belong to the furanose or 
pyranose type, and whether the d oil form. 

2 . If the reducing group of the second hexose molecule 
does not participate in the union, it is necessary to fix the 
position of the hydroxyl group which forms the oxide. 

3. As the reducing group of the first hexose molecule takes 
part in the condensation it is necessary to ascertain if this 
condensation is of the type of the a- or of the ^-methylgluco- 
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Trimethyl-y-arabinose 

— CH-OH 




0 


H*C*OMe 

I 

MeO-C-H 

I 

C-H 


Ethylchloroformate 

+ EON 


H-C-OMe 

OMe-i-H 

HO-C-H 

CO 


H-C-OMe 

H-i-OMe 

OMe-i-H 

—in 


CH2OM0 

/-Tetramethyl-S-mannolactone 


ON 

(in-o-cOjEt 

H-L-OMe 



MeO-C-H 

HO-i-H 

(liHjOMt 

COjH 

OMe-C-H 

H-i-OMe 

OMe-i-H 

HO-A-H 
A 


HgOMe 

I 

CO 


OMe-A-H 

H-A-OMa 

OMe-A-H 

I 

CH 


CHjOMe 

/-Tetramethyl-S-gluconolactone 


side, i.e. is the first hexose residue derived from the a- or 
jS-form of the hexopyranose, and similarly for the second 
hexose residue if the reducing group of this is involved. 

Eor purposes of study the fully methylated, octamethyl- 
derivatives are generally used. These methyl derivatives are 
quite stable, but it has to be borne in mind that some of the 
disaccharides are sensitive to alkalis, and hence in their methyla- 
tion an excess of methyl sulphate should always be present; 
others, however, are sensitive to acid, and then an excess of 
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alkali is necessary during methylation.^ Careful hydrolysis of 
each fully methylated molecule gives rise to two molecules of 
methylated monosaccharide (usually hexose), which can be 
purified by distillation under extremely low pressures and 
crystallization. In the case of the reducing sugars, one of the 
hexoses formed is a tetramethyl derivative and the other a 
trimethyl derivative * containing a free hydroxyl group, and 
the first stage is to determine the position of this hydroxyl 
in the carbon chain of the hexose. 

Maltose (J. C. S., 1919, 809; 1926, 3094). — The products of 
hydrolysis of the syrupy octamethylmaltose (b.-pt. 201-203/ 
0*03 mm.) are the well-known 2:3:4: 6-tetramethylgluco- 
pyranose, melting at 93°-94° (cf. p. 916), and a trimethylglucose 
which has been shown to be 2 : 3 : 6-trimethylglucopyranose. 
The structure of the latter follows from (a) its conversion 
into the above-mentioned 2:3:4: 6-tetramethyl derivative on 
^ further methylation; (6) its oxidation to d-dimethyltartario 
acid, C 02 H-CH( 0 Me)-CH( 0 Me)*C 02 H,t 


H OMe H H H OMe 

CH(OH)-(i3 i icHj-OMe -> CO^H •cU •COaH 

(!)Me i OH (!)Me 

- 0 


The formation of these two methylated glucopyranoses is 
in complete harmony with the view that both portions of the 
maltose molecule contain the pyranose ring, and that the 
union of the two involves position 1 of the one and position 4 
of the other hexose molecule. Although this is probable, 
there is a little imcertainty as it is just possible that the por- 
tion of the molecule yielding the trimethylglucopyranose con- 
tains a furanose ring and that the union of the two rings is 
between carbon atom No. 1 of the first hexose molecule and 
carbon atom No. 5 of the secondt The initial products of 
hydrolysis would then be 2 : 3 : 4 : 6-tetramethylglucopyrano8e 
and 2:3: 6-trimethylglucofuranose (a y-sugar), and, as posi- 
tion 5 is not methylated, this could easily pass into the more 

• One methyl group is removed during hydrolysis, viz. the one corre- 
sponding with the methyl group in the methylglucosides, i.e. in position 1 
in the pyranose ring not united in position 1 to the second pyranose ting. 

^ t The isomeric 2:3: 4-trimeth;jrl- and 2:3; tS-trimethyl-glucoses do not 
yield dimethyltartaric acids on oaadation. 
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stable 2:3: G-trmietliylglucopyTanose, wMch is the product 
actually isolated. The question, however, has been definitely 
settled by an examination of the monobasic acid, maltobionic 
acid, formed by the oxidation of maltose with bromine water. 
By this means the oxide ring in one glucose residue is ruptured 
by the oxidation of the reducing group. When completely 
methylated, first with methyl sulphate and alkali and finally 
with methyl iodide and silver oxide, it yields methyl octa- 
methylmaltobionate, and the hydrolysis of this with dilute 
mineral acid produces hydrolysis of the ester and also a 
cleavage of the linking between the two hexose groups, and the 
products are: 2:3:4: 6-tetramethylglucopyranose and the 
lactone of a tetramethylgluconic acid. Its rate of hydration 
shows this to be a y-lactone, and it has been proved to be 
identical with 2:3:5 : 6-tetramethyl-y-gluconolactone, m.-pt. 
26°-27°. Hence it is position 4 and not 5 in the acid which 
has the free hydroxyl group, and hence the union of the two 
hexose groups in maltose is between position 1 in the first 
and position 4 in the second, and therefore this second group 
must have its oxide linking between positions 1 and 5, i.e. it 
must be a glucopyranose residue. The union is of the type 
of a-methylglucoside as maltose is completely hydrolysed by 
maltase, an enzyme which is capable of hydrolysing a- but 
not jS-glucosides. 



I. a-Glucose II. a-Glucose 

Maltose or glucopyranose-4-a-glucopyranoside 


Lactose (J.C.S., 1918, 188; 1922,1213; 1927,544; B., 1923, 
1957). — ^When lactose is methylated and then hydrolysed, the 
products are 2:3:4: 6-tetramethylgalacto-pyranose, melting 
at 71°-72°, and the same 2:3: 6-trimethylglucopyranose as is 
obtained from the methylated maltose, and as lactose is 
hydrolysed by lactase it must be a jS-galactoside. Lactobionic 
acid, corresponding with maltobionic acid, when methylated 
and hydrolysed yields 2:3:4: 6-tetramethylgalactopyranose 

( B 480 ) 31 
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MeEbiose, oae of tbe kydrolytic products of raffiuose (p. 360), 
is similar to gentiobiose; its octamethyl derivative yiel^ 
2:3:4: 6-tetrametliylgalactopyTaiiose, and 2:3: 4-trimetliyl 
glucopyranose, and the completely methylated melibionic acid 
on hydrolysis yields 2:3:4: 6“tetramethylgalactopyranose 
and the same 2:3:4: b-tetramethylginconic acid as is ob- 
tained from the methylated gentiobionic acid. 

H OH OH 

* 1 O I 

'u j\f— i\f 

OH 

a-Galactose jS-Glucose 

j3-Glucose-6-a-galactoside 

It would thus appear that in trisaccharides and in certain 
glucosides such as emulsin the hexose residues are united by 
means of oxygen between the 6th carbon atom (i.e. the side 
chain of the pyranose ring) of one residue and the first carbon 
of the second residue. 

Further confirmation of the a- or ^-glucosidic structure of 
the disaccharides mentioned is obtained by a study of their 
optical rotations. In the following table col umn 1 gives the 
specific rotations of the methyl esters of the hexamethyl- 
monobasic acids derived from the disaccharides, column 2 
gives the values for the mixed hydrolytic cleavage products 
after equilibrium is attained, and the values for the ordinary 
monomethyl glucosides and galactosides are: 

a-metliylgluooside +158® a-methylgalactoside +193® 


jS-methylglucoside - 34° jS-methylgalactoside - 1® 

1 . 2 . 

1. Methyl octamethylmaltobionate +121° +55® 

2. Methyl octamethylmelibionate + 106 + 64 

3. Methyl octamethylcellobionate +6 +65 

4. Methyl octamethyl-lactobionate +34 +77 


Presumably esters Nos. 1 and 2 are a- and esters Nos. 3 and 
4 jS-compounds. Further the reduction in the rotation value 
on cleavage (column 2) of Nos. 1 and 2 can be due to the change 
of the a-sugar (high rotation) to the equilibrium mixture of 
a- with j8-sugar (low rotation) and the enhancement in Nos. 3 
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and 4 to tlie liberated jS-sngars passing into an equilibrium 
mixture of a- and jS-sugars (J. C, S., 1927, 3146)* 

Sucrose (J. C. S., 1916, 1314; 1920, 199). — Sucrose has no 
reducing properties, shows no mutarotation, and does not 
yield an osazone. It is thus an anhydro compound in which 
the reducing group of each of the two components is involved. 
When hydrolysed the final products are d-glucopyranose and 
(^-fructopyranose. When, however, its octamethyl derivative 
is hydrolysed the products are 2:3:4: 6-tetramethylgluco-' 
pyranose, and 1:3:4: 6-tetramethylfructofuranose (I), ob^ 
tained pure as a liquid with [a]i> = +31*7° by hydrolysis of 
heptamethylsucrose and removal, by distillation, of trimethyl- 
glucose formed at the same time. 

The structure of this furanose has been established: 

(1) By oxidation to a trimethylfructuronic acid (II) with the 
elimination of a methyl group indicating the presence of a 
terminal CHg'OMe group. This monobasic acid has reducing 
properties, showing the presence of the ketose reducing group, 
and this property disappears on complete methylation. 

(2) On further oxidation with acidified permanganate the acid 
yields (Z-2 : 3 : 5-trimethyl-y-arabonolactone (III), the optical 
antipodes of that obtained by oxidizing ?-trimethylarabono- 
furose, and on still further oxidation with nitric acid d-dime- 
thoxysuccinic acid (IV) is obtained. 


CHg-OMe 

.(L 


HO 
MeO-i-H 
H-i-OMe 


H-( 


in.' 


OMe 


HO 


II 


i 
■k 
■L 
i 


MeO-C-H 
H-C-OMe 


in 


CO — 
MeO-i-H 

H-ioMe 

H-i- 


O 


rv 


in.- 


OMe 


CO^H 

MeO-i-H 

H-i-OMe 

iojH 
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CHj-OH 

hA\?^ ?/h ho-c; 

i in A in 

a-Glucopyranose , ^-Fmctofuranose 

Fructofuranose-a-glucoside 



Synthesis of Sucrose.—Piciei and Fos-eil’s claim (Helv., 
1928, 436) to have synthesized octacetylsucrose by condensing 
tetracetyl-fracto-furanose with tetracetylglucopyranose has 
not been confirmed, but an isosucrose octacetate is formed 
by recondensing the products formed by splittmg octacetyl- 
sucrose with acetyl bromide. It has m.-pt. 129°-131°, [a] -f 
19-3, is somewhat unstable, and is probably ^-glucose-^- 
fructofuranoside {iTvins and Oldham, J. A. C. S., 1929, 1279, 
3609). According to Klages and Niemann (A., 1937, 529, 185), 
all attempts to synthesize an a-glucoside-^-fructofuranoside 
give negative results, but in some cases an isomeric ^-glucose- 
o-fructofuranoside is formed. 

Raffinose and Gentianose (J. 0. S., 1923, 3125, 1927, 1527, 
3146 ).— Eaffinose on methylation takes up 11 methyl groups 
and on hydrolysis of the methylated product the following 
compounds can be isolated, 1 ; 3 : 4 ; 6-tetramethylfructo- 
furanose, 2:3: 4-trimethylglucopyranose and 2:3 :_4_: 6- 
tetramethylgalactopyranose. The structure of the original 


sugar is hence 


Sucrose residue 


CH{OH)-CH(OH) 

Z-_ 


CH-OH C 

\ / 

CH 0 


CH-OH 


CH(OH)-CH(OH) 


CH-0-0H,-CH 


Melibiose residue 


'^H-OH 

Z 


/CH(0H)-CH(0H) 

r\o CH-CH,-0H 

DH,-OH 


since when hydrolysed with emulsin it yields galactose and 
sucrose and with invertase it yields fructose and melibiose. 

Gentianose is similar but contains the gentiobiose residue 
in place of tbe melibiose group. 

Scamnose is built up of glucose, rbamnose and fructose 
residues, solanose of glucose, galactose and rbamnose residues 
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and melezitose is l-a“gliicose- 2 -jff-fnictofuranose“ 6 -a-glucoside, 

Stachyose, a tetrasaccharide, present in asli manna and in 
the tubers of Stachys tuhifera, is hydrolysed by dilute acetic 
acid to fructose and a reducing trisaccharide manninotriose 
from which galactose (2 mols.) and glucose (1 mol.) can be 
obtained. A study of the methyl derivatives of stachyose and 
of manninotrionic acid prove that the fructopyranose and 
glucopyranose are united by their reducing groups, that the 
reducing group of one galactopyranose is linked to C4 of 
the glucose, that the C 6 of the former is combined with the 
reducing group of the second galactropyranose residue, but 
whether the linkings are a or ^ has not been decided {Onuki, 
1932). 

C. Acyl and Acetone Compounds of Sugars 

Wandering of Acyl Groups. — ^Numerous cases of the wander- 
ing of acyl groups during reactions in which acetyl derivatives 
of sugars are involved have been noted (for summary cf. Rep., 
1934, 172), more particularly under the influence of traces of 
alkali, e.g. from Cl to C4, from C4 to C 6 , from 02 to C 6 , from 
C 3 to C5, and from C3 to 06, and may be explained in certain 
cases by the formation of an ortho acetic ester, e.g. trans- 
ference from 04 to 06 by aid of the cyclic ortho-acetate: 



It follows that structures based on experiments made with 
acetyl derivatives must be accepted with a certain amount of 
reserve. 

The aldoses and ketoses readily condense with acetone, 
yielding, e.g., glucose-acetone and glucose-diacetone. Many of 
these are crystalline compounds and some can be distilled 
under very low pressures. They are to be regarded as isopro- 
pylidene derivatives of the sugars, the divalent isopropylidene 
group ( 0113 ) 20 : replacing the hydrogen atoms of two hydroxyl 
groups in the sugar. The two hydroxyl groups are usually 
attached to two adjacent carbon atoms in the chain, or, if not, 
they must be spatially adjacent. Di-isopropylidene-glucose is 
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obtained by shaking an acetone suspension of glucose with a 
small quantity of hydrogen chloride, zinc chloride, or an- 
hydrous copper sulphate, 

/CMea 

0H0*C5He(0H)5 -H 2COMea CHO*CsHe(OH)< + m.O. 

\CMea 

It has no reducing properties, but contains one free hydroxyl 
group and yields a monomethyl ether, which, on acid hydrolysis, 
yields 3-methylglucopyranose. The diacetone compound on 
partial hydrolysis yields the monoacetone derivative, mono- 
isopropylidene-glucose, a non-reducing compound, which on 
methylation and subsequent hydrolysis yields a trimethyh 
glucose, and this on complete methylation and oxidation yields 
tetramethyl-y-gluconolactone. This proves the 1 : 4 oxide or 
furanose structure of the tetramethylglucose and hence of 
the original mono- and di-isopropylidene compounds. 


CH-0\ 

. >CMe, 
H-0— 0^ 

EodH 

HC 


EC — Ov 

>0Me2 
CHa-Q/ 
Diacetone glucose 


djH 


H0->0 

HOC-H 

H-C— 


^OMea 


H-C-OH 

CHa-OH 

Monoacetone glucose 


(Cf. J. C. S., 1929, 1329, 1337.) 

d-Fructose yields two structurally isomeric diacetone deri- 
vatives, both of which have been shown to be pyranose deri- 
vatives and both are non-reducing. 


CHa -0 
C — O 

(a) 

H-6* 

E-C* 

CEa- 





n.n. 


CHa-OH 
0-6 


Meat 

(j3) \0-0-H 

C* 


0* 


Mannose diacetone is interesting as it exhibits mutarotation 
and has reducing properties, and hence the reducing group has 
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not participated in the condensation. 


I 


Me, 


CH-OH 
0-C-H 

H 

H-C 

HC < 


/OC*; 

<o.c: 


It is represented as 


CHg- 

i.e. a furanose although obtained from mannopyranose. 

The general conclusion {Haworth) based on the known re- 
actions so far studied is that acetone residues condense with 
appropriately situated (structurally or spatially) hydroxyl 
groups in any sugar regardless of any preforraed oxide system 
in the sugar. The sugar ring adjusts itself to that position 
(whether 4 or 6) left open after the preferential selection of 
positions of entry is made by the isopropylidene groups. Thus 
a change in ring may occur during the formation of acetone 
derivatives, and has actually been noted in the cases of 
d-glucopyranose, d-mannopyranose and d-xylopyranose, which 
yield furanose isopropylidene derivatives. The a- and ^8- 
methylmarmopyTanosides yield diacetone derivatives with 
isopropylidene groups in positions 2 and 3, 4 and 6, i.e. the 
pyranose ring remains intact, and one of the isopropylidene 
groups is attached to two oxygen atoms which are not linked to 
adjacent carbon atoms. The two OH groups concerned must, 
however, be sufficiently near to admit of the ring closure by 
: CMcg. If free methyl alcohol is present during the condensa- 
tion then the 2:3, 5 : 6-diacetone compound is formed and 
the product is a furanose compound. 

With d-fructopyranose and d-galactopyranose no such 
change occurs. The usual position of the hydroxyl groups 
affected is in the ci^-position and attached to two adjacent 
carbon atoms, but tMs is not invariably true as in xylo- 
pyranose the hydroxyl groups attached in positions 3 and 5 
condense with acetone, 

Benzaldehyde can also condense with certain monosac- 
charides, the 0 of CHO reacting with the H of two adjacent 
OH groups. In this case no conversion of a pyranose into a 
furanose compound occurs, but a furanose with OH group 
spatially suitable will yield a benzylidene furanose compound 

( B 480 ) 31 
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Sugar carbonates {Haworth and Porter, J. C. S., 1929, 2796; 
1930, 151). — Similar to the acetone compounds are the sugar 



H-C-0. 

• >CMe2 
H-C-0/ 


II 


HO-C-H 
H-C 


H*C — 0> 


ca 


> 


carbonates, obtained by condensing the sugars with carbonyl 
chloride in pyridine or mildly alkaline solutions. They are 
crystalline compounds and unlike the acetone compounds they 
are unstable to alkalis but much more stable to acids. 

The glucofuranose carbonate I is interesting as being the 
first definite glucofuranose derivative with the free reducing 
groups to be isolated. 

A mixed derivative, glucose-acetone-carbonate II, is formed 
when a glucose suspension in acetone is treated with carbonyl 
chloride. It forms large crystals, m.-pt. 143®-145° and[a]D — 64°, 
Digestion with dilute acid in the presence of methyl alcohol 
eliminates the isopropylidene group and introduces methyl 
yielding the carbonate of methylglucofuranoside III. 

OMe H OH H H 
—0 • 0 • C • 6 • 6 • CH, 

™ H OH H 1 6 6 
0 1 \ / 


D. Polysaccharides 

Starch and Cellulose.* — The two commonest polysaccharides 
are starch and cellulose; the former on hydrolysis yields 
maltose and the latter cellobiose, but the final hydrolytic pro- 
duct of both is d-glucose, indicating that both polysaccharides 
are built up of glucopyranose units united in 1 : 4-positions. 

• 1. Biochemistry of Cellulose, Norman, London, 1937. 

2, An Introduction to the Chemistry of Cellulose^ Marshall and Wood, 
London, 1938, 

3. Haworth, C. and I., 1939, 917. 
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The difference between the two is that in the starch molecule 
the units are a-glucopyranose and in cellulose ^-glucopyranose, 
as indicated by the partial hydrolytic products, maltose and 
cellobiose respectively. 

The result of the union of a number of a-glucopyranose 
molecules as in maltose results in a structure represented in 
part by I, a characteristic of which is that the -CHg-OH group 
of each glucose residue lies above the plane of the paper; 
whereas the union of a number of jS-glucopyranose groups 
gives a structure II in which the -CHg-OH groups alternate 
between the upper and lower planes, thus producing a more 
symmetrical corfeguration. It is clear therefore that the great 
differences between the chemical and physical properties of 
starch and those of cellulose are due not to structural but to 
stereochemical causes, viz. the a- or jS-linking of the gluco- 
pyranose residues. 



The repetition of a-glucopyranose (or maltose) units in a 
long chain yields a model which differs in a zigzag or spiral 
fashion from the more or less straight line furnished by the 
union of cellobiose residues in cellulose. This may account 
for the marked differences in the X-ray diagrams for natural 
cellulose and starch. The former yields a regular pattern, 
whereas the latter does not readily. The size of cell required 
by the X-ray diagram for cellulose agrees with the stereo- 
chemical structure given above. 
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Many attempts have been made to ascertain the nnmber 
of maltose or cellobiose units in starch and cellulose respec- 
tively; in other words, the molecular weights of the two 
compounds. Many of these are physical, e.g. the viscosity 
method (Staudinger, cf. B., 1936, 819), the sedimentation 
method of the ultra-centrifuge and osmotic pressure of acetyl 
and methyl derivatives. 

The different methods give different results, varying from 
15 to 500 thousand as the molecular weight, and it is agreed 
that the laws which hold good for short-chain molecules may 
not hold good for complex aggregates. 

A chemical method used by Haworth and his co-workers 
(J. 0. S-, 1932, 2270) is to methylate the complex carbohydrate 
and then to determine the relative amounts of tri- and tetra- 
methyl glucoses formed on hydrolysis. It is clear that only 
one terminal methylated glucopyranose unit can yield a 
tetramethylglucose; aU the inner units and one terminal * will 
yield the trimethylglucose. Adopting this method the result 
indicates approximately 100 to 200 glucopyranose units in 
cellulose. Tlds must be regarded as the lowest limit possible, 
as partial decomposition during the reaction is not completely 
excluded. (For criticisms cf. Neumann, B., 1937, 710.) The 
physical methods indicate much larger molecules, and it is 
possible that these larger aggregates may be due to the union 
of the smaller molecules by co-ordinate links or by physical 
forces. 

Starch molecules contain both phosphorus and silicon, but 
very little is known of the amounts or the method of union. 
Waldschmidt and Leitz suggest the union of several polysac- 
charide molecules into complexes by phosphoric ester Links. 
These are broken by the enzyme amylophosphatase, yielding 
amyloses and liberating inorganic phosphates. Both a- and 
j9-amylose when examined by Haworth’s methylation process 
give similar results, viz. 26-30 glucose units or a molecular 
weight of about 5000, and starches of different origins give 
similar results. It is claimed that the value is too low for 
a-amylose as during the various processes involved in methy- 
lation some ^-amylose degradation may occur. The viscosity 
method gives results 5-20 times that just indicated, and shows 
higher values for a- than for ^S-amylose. 

• The one with the OMe attached to the C adjacent to the O of ring 
and hence readily hydrolysed like the methylglucosides. 
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When examined by the methylation method the difierent 
dextrins give numbers varying from 17 units for a-amylo- 
dextrins to 5 for the simplest dextrins, and many exhibit 
a tendency towards molecular aggregation. 

Potato starch itself has slight copper-reducing properties, 
about of that of maltose, and it is claimed that the chain 
length of a given starch — and also of its fission products — 
can be determined by its copper-reducing value. This method 
indicates 1470 glucose units for potato starch and 460 for 
maize starch. 

InuHn is built up of fructofuranose residues as the main 
product of hydrolysis of the completely methylated carbo- 
hydrate is 3:4: 6-trimethylfructofuranose. Characteristic is 
the readiness with which it hydrolyses under the influence of 
mild reagents, e.g. when boiled with water its molecular weight 
diminishes from about 5000 to half of this in 28 minutes. It also 
yields a bioseanhydride, viz. 1 : 2-difructofuranose anhydride: 


H0-H,0/ 0 \ CH.0 
H 


6h fi 



NT 

H OH/I 


1/ CHjj-OH 


The method of methylation and subsequent hydrolysis 
indicates 30 fructofuranose units, and this conclusion is con- 
firmed by ebuUiscopic and osmotic pressure methods for 
determining molecular weight. 

The structure cannot be represented by a plane formula, 
and the following formula has been suggested by Haworth: 



repeated to give 30 furanose units. 
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TLe dotted lines indicate the direction of cleavage in the 
formation of the anhydride. 

It is also possible that the molecule is built up of biose- 
anhydride units united by co-ordinate links, viz. the 0 of the 
central ring donating to H of the central ring of another unit. 

A water-soluble polysaccharide is found in the leaves of 
certain grasses. It is built up entirely of fructofuranose units 
united in positions 2 and 6, and as the number of units is 10 
the formula may be represented as follows: 

^ \ 0 

K H OH/ 

h\| — IXcHjOh 

I I 

OHH 


Lichenin, present in the cell wall of many lichens, appears to 
be built up of 80 glucopyranose units, and xylan, a constituent 
of esparto and other grasses, yields on hydrolysis 93 per cent 
of xylopyranose and 7 per cent of arabofuranose and consists 
of a terminal arabofuranose unit and 19 xylofuranose units. 
During the breakdown of the molecule the arabofuranose 
residue is first removed and the xylodextrin formed contains 
xylopyranose units only, as the hydrolytic products of the 
methylated carbohydrate are mainly dimethyl-, with a little 
trimethyl-xylopyranose formed from a terminal xylopyranose 
residue. 

Synthetic polysaccharides are formed by the action of moulds 
{Penicillium) on nutrient media containing glucose and other 
sugars. Thus P. Charlesii with glucose yields two carbohydrates, 
one composed of mannose units and termed mannocarolose 
and the other of galactose units. 

Molecular weight determinations of the acetyl derivative of 
mannocarolose in o-cresol corresponds with a complex of 9 
mannose units, and the methyl derivative on hydrolysis 
yields tetramethylmannopyranose (13 per cent) and 2:3:4- 
trimethylmannopyranose (87 per cent), and it is suggested 



-CH,/ ^ \ OH 

K H HO/1 

H \l / CHj-OH 
OHH 
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that the nnits are united in 1 : 6-positions by means of an 
a-linldng {Emwrth, Biochem. J., 1935, 612). 

Varianose, obtained by the growth of P, varians on glucose 
solutions containing nutrient media, has three types of units, 
viz. glucose, galactose and idose or altrose, all of the pyranose 
types and in the relative proportions 1:8:1 (Bio. J., 1935, 
2668). 

Immuno-polysaccharides. — ^Many organisms, e.g. Pneumo- 
coccus, streptococcus, gonococcus, during their gro^h produce 
compounds of polysaccharide nature which have active im- 
munity against specific diseases (cf. J. Exp. Med., 1936, 64, 
557). 

Other natural polysaccharides are the mannan and galactans 
built up of mannose and galactose units. Tuber a salep mannan 
contains the mannan units combined in the same way (1 : 4) 
as glucose units in starch and contains probably 60 units. 

Plant Gums and Mucilages. — These are polysaccharide in 
structure, but usually contain a diversity of sugar units joined 
together by glucosidic links (C. and I., 1937, 724). The number 
of difierent sugars may be as high as five and of both pyranose 
and furanose types, e.g. glucose, mannose, galactose, fruc- 
tose, xylose, arabinose, rhamnose and fucose, and usually 
glycuronic or galacturonic acid. Gum arabic has been shown 
to contain as part of its molecule the aldobionic acid formed 
from glycuronic acid linked glucosidually to the 6th C atom 
of a galactose residue. 


E- Ascorbic Acid and Related Compounds 

Vitamin C, Z-ascorbic acid (Chap. LXVIII), has been shown 
to be the lactone of the enolic form of a ^-ketonic acid related 
to the sugars. It contains 4 hydroxyl groups, 1 primary, 
1 secondary, and 2 tertiary. Two of these must be in 1 : 2- 
or 1 : 3-positions as it yields an acetone condensation product. 
It also yields a diphenylhydrazone and is readily oxidized by 
iodine to a 2 : 3-diketohexonic acid III, and on further oxida- 
tion with sodium hypoiodite to oxalic and trihydroxybutyric 
acid (Z-threonic acid) IV, and finally to (Z-tartaric acid. The 
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formula suggested by Haworth aud his co-workers is repre- 
sented by I or the enolio form II: 


I HO-CH2-6h(OH)-CH*CO-CH(OH)-CO .♦ 


- 0 - 


J 


II ho-ch2-ch{oh)-ch-c(OH) : c(oh)*co. 

I o ' 

in ho-ch2-ch(oh)-ch-co*co-co. 

I 0 1 


OH H 


IV OH-CH^-O • C-COoH. 

A 




The presence of the olefine link is proved by the action of 
ozone on the 2 : 3-dimethyl ether when a neutral dimethyl 
ester is formed, •C(OMe) : C(OMe)- ^ 'COgMe -COgMe. Diazo- 
methane yields first the 3-methyl and then the 2 : 3-dimethyl 
ether. 

Ascorbic acid, as its name indicates, has acidic properties 
and forms salts. These are not formed by the fission of the 
lactone ring, but at the expense of the two tertiary hydroxyl 
groups. By the action of ammonia on the 2 : 3-dimethyl ether 
the ring is broken and the true amide formed: 

0HCH2-CH(0H)-CH(0H)-C(0Me) : C(OMe)*CO-NHa. 

The structure of the acid has been confirmed by its syn- 
thesis. Haworth, Hurst and others (J. C. S., 1933, 1419), starting 
with I-xylosone V, formed the cyanhydrin (hydroxy nitrile) 
and by hydrolysis the hydroxyketonic acid VI, which in its 
enolic form yields 3-keto-^gulonolactone (p. 1225) (Formula II, 
above) identical with ascorbic acid; 

H OH H OH 

V OH-CHa-C • C-CO CH:0. VI OHCHa-O • C*CO*OH(OH)-CO,H, 
OH H OH H 

The methods available for obtaining ascorbic acids are: 

1. The osone method as used by Haworth (see above). 
Numerous acids analogous to Z-ascorbic acid have been syn- 
thesized by this method (J. 0. S., 1933, 1419; 1934, 62, 1192). 

The structure of the additive compound of the osone and 


* In all these formulas the H atoms attached to carbons 4 and 6 are on the 
opposite sides of the molecule. 
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hydrogen cyanide is probably that of a cyclic imine and not 
of an acyclic cyanhydrin, viz, : 


HO-C 
HC-0- 


OH 

liSfH not 



HOC-H 

X 


2. By the action of sodium methoxide on methyl esters of 
2-ketonio acids, e.g, methyl 2-ketoglutonate yields ^-arabo- 
ascorbic acid: 

COaMe 
CO 
HO-C-H 
H-C-OH 
H-C-OH 
CHa-OH 

The ketonic acid can be obtained by several methods, e.g. 
carefully regulated oxidation of a ketose, e.g. d-sorbose or 
d-fructose with dilute nitric acid or by oxidizing the 2 : 3 : 4 : 6- 
diacetone derivative of a ketose to a carboxylic acid, removal 
of the acetone residues, and the formation of the ketonic acid 
{Reichstein and Gmnner), 

3. The oxidation of osones to keto-acids and the rearrange- 
ment of these as under (2). 

4. Condensation of tZ-glucose with ethyl glycollate in the 
presence of sodium cyanide and in the absence of air yields 
glucoheptoascorbic acid, and the method is applicable to all 
aldoses and their acetates as these latter are hydrolysed during 
the reaction. 


HO. 


\c: 


H-C • O' 
H-C-OH 


OH 

CO 


F. Glycosides 

Many complex hydroxy compounds occur naturally — especi- 
ally in the vegetable kingdom — ^in combination with glucose or 
another sugar. As glucose was the common sugar present 
these were termed glucosides — analogous to the a- and jS- 
methylglucosides, but with a complex in place of the methyl 
group. As further examination has shown that a great variety 
of sugars occur in nature in the form of these anhydrides, the 
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generic term glycosides has been adopted. Examples of these 
glycosides are met with in the plant-colouring matters (the 
anthocyanins and flavone colouring matters, Chap. LXIV), in 
the cardiac poisons and in the saponins (Chap. LXII). 

The function of the sugar group is probably to render the 
compound more readily absorbable in the plant tissue. 

On hydrolysis — often by an enzyme in the tissue — the 
glycoside yields the sugar or sometimes a mixture of sugars 
and the hydroxy compound — ^very frequently a complex 
polyhydroxy cyclic compound, e.g. phloridzin, XO*C 6 H 2 (OH) 2 * 
CO’CHa'CHa-CgH^-OH, yields phloretin, C 6 H 2 (OH) 3 -CO*CH 2 - 
CH2*C6H4*0H, and glucose (where X = glucosidyl radical). A 
simple method of determining to which of the four hydroxy 
oxygen atoms present in phloretin the glucose radical is attached 
has been worked out. This consists in completely methylating 
the compound, then hydrolysing and determining the position of 
the free hydroxyl group formed by the removal of the methy- 
lated glucose radical. When phloridzin is treated in this way 
the product formed is dimethoxy-hydroxyphenyl ^-methoxy- 
phenylpropyl ketone, (OMe) 2 CgH 2 (OH)*CO*CH 2 *CH 2 -C 6 H 4 *OMe, 
which yields a chromone compound when heated with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate and hence has the OH in the 
or ^i?io-position to the long side chain and is therefore I. 


MeO 


OH 


\/ 
\ 


!— CO-CH^-CHg-CeH^-OMe ^ HO 

OMe 


H0/\/\c0 

H TT/^lie II .(JjH 


CH 


from which it follows that the glucose radical is attached to 
an oxygen atom ortho to the ketonic group. 

Similarly aesciilin, present in horse-chestnuts, yields glucose 
and aesculetin, 6 : 7-dihydroxy-coumarin, and by the methy- 
lation method it can be proved that the glucose radical is 
attached to the 0 atom in position 6 (II). Eraxin, which 
yields glucose and fraxitin, 7 : 8-dihydroxy-6-methoxy-cou- 
marin, can be shown to have the glucose radical attached to 
0 in position 8. 

A confirmation of the position of the sugar radical in such 
compounds is afforded by synthetical methods (cf. Robinson. 
B., 1934:, 85). 

Among the commoner natural glycosides ate; 
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Amygdalin, C20H27O11N (p. 491), found in bitter almonds, 
iu the leaves of the cherry laurel, in the kernels of the peach, 
cherry, and other Amygdalaceae. It crystallizes in colourless 
prisms, melts at 200°, is readily soluble in water, and on hy- 
drolysis with emulsin yields benzaldehyde, (^-glucose, and hy- 
drogen cyanide. Emulsin is an enzyme which occurs in bitter 
almonds. It is characteristic of most glucosides that m the 
plant tissue they are accompanied by an enzyme, which is able 
in the presence of water to hydrolyse them. Amygdalin may 
also be hydrolysed by dilute mineral acids. 

With concentrated hydrochloric acid it yields Z-mandelic 
acid, and with an enzyme contained in yeast (amygdalase) 
it yields glucose and ^mandelonitrile. A synthetic dZ-mande- 
lonitrile-glucoside has been synthesized by the following stages: 
condensing acetobromoglucose with dZ-ethyl mandelate, con- 
verting the product into the corresponding amide, removal of 
the acetyl groups by hydrolysis, and elimination of water h:om 
the amide by means of POCI3. The dZ-compound is also formed 
by racemization of the Z-compound with alkali. 

Amygdalin is the commonest of the cyanogenetic glucosides ^ 
i.e. glucosides which give rise to hydrogen cyanide in plant 
tissues or on hydrolysis. Some of the other members are: 
dhurrin, p-hydroxy-mandelonitrile-glucoside {Bunstan and 
Henry), in the great millet; phaseolunatin, acetone-cyano- 
hydrine-jS-glucoside, in beans of Phaseolus lunatus; lotusin 
from Lotus arabicus, 

Salicin, C13H18O7, found in varieties of Salix, is hydrolysed 
to sahgenin (o-hydroxy-benzyl alcohol) and dextrose; populin 
or henzoyl-salicin, C10H22O8 (in varieties of Populus), can be 
prepared artificially from benzoyl chloride and salicin. 

Arhutin, C12H16O7, and methyl-arhutin, present 

in the leaves of the bear-berry, &c., yield glucose and quinol 
or methyl-quinol respectively. 

Hesperidin, C22H260i2» 'wldch is contained in unripe oranges, 
(fee., can be decomposed into glucose, hesperetic acid (isomeric 
with ferulic acid, p. 533), and phloroglucinol. 

Phloridzin, C2iH240io, found in the bark of fruit-trees, 
yields glucose and phloretin, s-(OH)3*C6H2*CO*(CH2)3*C6H4* 
OH (p), and this latter, in its turn, pMoretic acid and 
phloroglucinol (p. 486). For structure cf. J. 0. S., 1930, 21. 
Both induce glycosuria (a functional derangement of the 
liver, producing temporary diabetes) in animals. 
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Digitonin, digitalin, and digitalem are three glycosides 
which, together with ^gitoxia (the most important constituent 
from a pharmacological point of view), are present in the digi- 
talis of commerce (cf. Chap. LXII, E.). 

Coniferin, 03_eH2208 + 2H2O, contained in the cambium sap 
of the Coniferse, yields glucose and coniferyl alcohol on hy- 
drolysis, and serves for the preparation of vanillin (p. 498 ), 

Indican (Chap. XLI, G.) is indoxyl-glucoside. 

Syringin, the glucoside of Syringa, is a methoxy-coniferin 
derivative. 

Myronic acid, C10H17OQNS2, is present as potassium salt 
{Sinigrin), CioHjeKOgNSg, HgO (glistening needles), in black 
mustard seed. It is hydrolysed by baryta water, or by my- 
rosin, an enzyme present in mustard seed, to d-glucose, 
potassium bisulphate, and allyl isothiocyanate (p. 312 ). 

A complex glycoside is Solanine S., C54H9QO18N2, HgO, 
from Solanum sodomacum, as on hydrolysis it yields Solanidme 
S., CigHgiON, d-glucose, d-galactose, and d-methyl-pentose. 

Some of the natural tannins are glycosides. 

Gallotannic acid, derived from nut galls and one of the 
best-known tannins (p. 528 ), is a glycoside, and yields d-glucose 
and gallic acid in the molecular proportions 1 : 10 when hydro- 
lysed with dilute mineral acids. The tannin of Chinese galls 
is a gallic acid derivative, and its structure, according to 
Fischer, is that of a penta-acylated glucose, the particular 
acyl group being the m-digalloyl group II, p. 949 ; it is 
therefore pentadigalloyl-glucose, CeH706[C0-CeH2(0H)2*0*C0* 
C6H2(0H)3]5. Several products analogous in structure have 
been synthesized by Fischer and Freudenberg (B., 1912 , 912 , 
2709 ), and have been shown to resemble natural tannin in 
many respects. 

The first step in the synthesis consists in protecting the 
hydroxyl groups of gallic acid, either by acetylation or by con- 
version into its triethylcarbonato derivative, C02H*CeH2 
(0*C02Et)3, by the aid of ethyl chloroformate, Cl-COaEt 
(p. 316 ). The protected acid is next converted into the acid 
chloride, C0Cl*06H2(OAc)3 or C0ChC3H2(0-C02Et)3, which 
can be condensed with d-glucose in the presence of an organic 
base, and by subsequent elimination of the acetyl or carbethoxy 
groups, by careful hydrolysis pentagalloyl-glucose is obtained. 
Galloyl derivatives of glycerol, erythrytol and mannitol 
have been prepared by similar methods, and all have the 
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property of precipitating gelatine in mticli the same manner 
as tannin. 

To introduce ;p-digallo 7 l groups into glucose the following 
series of reactions are carried out: Gallic acid triacetyl- 
gallic acid -> triacetylgalloyl chloride. The latter is then 
condensed in the presence of dilute alkali with 3 : 5-diacetyl- 
gallic acid, C 02 H*C 6 H 2 ( 0 H)( 0 Ac) 2 , a product obtained by the 
partial hydrolysis of the triacetylated acid. By this condensa- 
tion penta-acetyl-digallic acid (I) is obtained. This acid is 

AcO 

AoO~~^ 

HO 

n H0/~^^C0— 0 

H0<(^C02H 

converted into its acid chloride by means of POI5, and the 
pentacetyldigalloyl chloride then condensed with d-glucose, 
and the acetyl groups removed from the final condensation 
product by hydrolysis with methyl alcohol and concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, or by means of a little sodium ethoxide, and 
j8-pentadigalloylglucose is thus obtained. This closely resembles 
the tannin from Chinese galls, but has a slightly difierent 
optical rotation. They were also able to show that by methyl- 
ating gallic acid, preparing pentamethyl-p-digalloyl chloride, 
and condensing this with glucose, a product is formed which 
is identical with the methyl tannin obtained by the action of 
diazomethane on natural Chinese tannin (B., 1913, 1116). 

During the course of the work it was proved that when 
penta-acetyl-p-digallic acid (I) is hydrolysed the product is 
not the corresponding p-digallic acid but the isomeric m-digal- 
lic acid (II) (B., 1913, 1116; 1918, 45). 

A simple glucogalHc acid can be isolated from Turkish 
gall nuts; it is a condensation product derived from one 
molecule of glucose and one of gallic acid, and can be methy- 
lated. The methyl derivative has no reducing properties, and 
when hydrolysed by methyl alcoholic potash yields gallic acid 
trimethyl ether, and hence the conclusion is drawn that this 
natural product is formed by the condensation of the glucose 
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molecule with the carboxylic group of the gallic acid {Feist 
and Haun, Arch. Pharm., 1913, 251, 468): 

— o_, 

(OH)3C6H2-CO‘0-CH[CH*OH]3-CH-CH2-OH. 

A synthetic product, jS-glucisido-tannic acid, obtained by 
Fischer (B., 1912, 3773), is not identical, and probably has the 
ether constitution: 

I 0 I 

C0i,H-CaHj{0H)2-0-CH[CH-0H]3-CHCHj-0H. 

The products formed from hydroxy aromatic acids by the 
condensation of the CO OH group of one molecule with the 
phenol group of a second are termed by Fischer depsides, and 
di-, tri-, and tetra-depsides can be obtained according to the 
number of molecules of acid thus condensed together to form 
a chain. Such depsides are esters derived from phenols, and, 
as such, can be hydrolysed. 

Another group of natural glycosides is the saponins which 
are widely distributed in the vegetable kingdom. They are 
soluble in water, insoluble in ether, form emulsions with oils, 
and prevent the deposition of finely-divided particles. They 
have a bitter acrid taste and are characterized by giving a 
soapy foam when shaken with water, and by their toxic action 
on cold-blooded animals. When hydrolysed they yield a 
sugar or sugars and sapogenins (cf. Chap. LXII, F.). 

All the natural and synthetic glucosides can be divided into 
two groups, a and j8, corresponding in structure with the two 
stereo-isomeric methylglycosides, and they are readily distin- 
guished by their behaviour towards certain enzymes. Thus 
all jd-gly cosides — and practically all the natural glycosides 
belong to this group — are readily hydrolysed by water in the 
presence of emulsin (p. 947), whereas the a-glycosides are 
hydrolysed by maltase, but not by emulsin. Within recent 
years numerous glycosides have been synthesized by means of 
enzymes. Compare Chap. LXIX, D3. 

The common sugar present in natural glycosides is d-glucose, 
but (^-galactose, rhamnose, and arabinose are also found. A con- 
venient method for ascertaining the sugar present, when it is 
found difficult to isolate it, is to study the rates of hydrolysis 
of the glycoside in the presence of difierent sugars. Most of the 
sugars will have no influence on the rate of hydrolysis, but one 
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particular sugar will produce a retardation of the hydrolysis, 
and this may be accepted as the one present in combination in 
the particular glycoside. 


LVII. TEEPENES AND CAMPHOES * 

Essential Oils. — ^Many plants, especially varieties of Coniferse 
and of Citrus, contain, in their leaves, blossoms and fruits, oily 
substances to which they owe their peculiar fragrance or odour, 
and which can be obtained from them by distillation in steam, 
by pressure, or by extraction with a low boiling solvent. These 
oils, ‘‘ essential oils ”, were formerly grouped together in a 
special class, but now they are recognized as being more or 
less heterogeneous; thus oil of bitter almonds is benzoic alde- 
hyde, and Eoman oil of cumin is a mixture of cymene and 
cumic aldehyde, &c. Many of these ethereal oUs contain un- 
saturated hydrocarbons, which are usually termed terpenes. 
The common hydrocarbons met with have the generaP for- 
mula CioH^gj spoken of as terpenes proper; but, in 

addition to these, hydrocarbons, represented by the formula 
CgHg and known as hemiterpenes, exist. The commonest of 
these is isoprene, obtained by distilling caoutchouc. Hydro- 
carbons represented by the formula C15H24 are termed sesgui- 
terpenes, and the more complex hydrocarbons, (GgHs)^, poly- 
terpenes. Certain ethereal oils consist chiefly of such hydro- 
carbons, e.g. turpentine, oil of citron, orange oil, and oil of 
thyme. Other oils contain appreciable amounts of oxygenated 
compounds, mainly of an alcoholic, ketonic or ester character, 
e.g. camphor and inenthone, C^oHjeO, pulegone, &c. Many of 
these terpenes and ketones are reduced benzene derivatives, 
e.g. Hmonene, menthone; others again are more complex 
ring compounds, e.g. pinene and camphor. In addition a third 
group is known, open-chain olefinic hydrocarbons, alcohols, 
aldehydes, or ketones, e.g. citronellal, geraniol, linalool. 

The terpenes are widely distributed , in the vegetable king- 
dom, especially in the Conifers {Finns, Picea, Abies, &c), in 

* Simoixsen, The Terpenes, Cambridge, 1931. For composition of some 
essential oils cf. C. I., 1943, 46. 
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the varieties of Citrus, &c. The products winch, are isolated 
in the first instance from the individual plants, and which 
according to their source are designated terpene, citrene (from 
oil of citron), hesperidene (from oil of orange), thymene (from 
thyme), carvene (from oil of cumin), eucalyptene, olibene, &c., 
have for the most part the formula and approximately 

equal boiling-points (160*^-190®); they are not, however, 
chemical individuals, but mixtures of isomeric compounds. 

With the exception of camphene they are all liquid, but it 
is hardly possible to separate them completely by fractional 
distillation. The terpenes can, however, be obtained chemically 
pure from crystalline derivatives, and numerous compounds 
belonging to this class have been synthesized. 

For simplicity the terpenes and allied oxygen compounds 
(camphors) may be divided into the following groups; 

A. Open-chain olefinic compounds. 

B. Monocyclic terpenes. 

C. Dicyclic or bridged terpenes, 

D. Tricyclic terpenes. 

E. Irone and lonones. 

E. Sesquiterpenes. 

G, Triterpenes. 

Practically all the compounds dealt with in these seven 
divisions could have been discussed under the aliphatic and 
cyclic eom.pounds. A clearer view, however, of their relation- 
ships is obtained by bringing them together under the general 
heading of terpenes and camphors. 


A. Acyclic Olefinic Terpenes 

1. HYDROCARBONS 

Isoprene, the best-known hemiterpene, is a diolefine repre- 
sented by the constitutional formula, CH 2 :CMe*CH:CH 2 , 
2-methyl-A^=®-butadiene, It is a colourless liquid, b.-pt. 37*^, 
formed by the dry distillation of rubber, or by decomposing 
turpentine at a dull red heat (cf. Staudinger, B., 1911, 2212). 
When boiled with an alcoholic solu.tion of HCl it is converted 
into its isomeride dimethylallene (CH 3 ) 2 C : C : CHg. At 300° it 
undergoes polymerization to di-isoprene (probably dipentene), 
and is transformed into products analogous to rubber when 
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treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid or metallic sodium, 
when kept for some time or when exposed to sunlight in the 
presence of traces of acid. Three syntheses of isoprene are of 
interest, 

(a) From 3-methyl-pyrrolidine by exhaustive methylation, 
p. 999 {Euler, J. pr., [ii], 57, 132): 


CH, 


-CK 


KOH 


!\ ^^2 2\ 

>NH I ymLeJi 

methylated CHMe-CH^'^ 

OH2 : CH-CHMe-CHg-mieg 

CH2 : CH-CHMe-CHa-NMesI 

methylated . cg.pjjg • ^ ^ gj_ 

KOH 


(b) From dimethyl-allene by the addition of two molecules 
of hydrogen bromide and subsequent elimination of the same 
{Ipatieff, ibid. 55, 4): 

CMea : C : CHa CMeaBr-CHa-CHaBr -> CHa : CMe-CH : CHa. 

(c) The sodium derivative of acetone I, obtained by the 
action of sodamide, reacts with acetylene yielding compound 
II, which on reduction gives III, from which isoprene is formed 
by the elimination of water (D. R. P.). 

I OlSra-CMelCHa-^ONa-CMea-O-OH U 
-^OH-CMea-CH:OHa HI 

All three types of natural terpenes may be regarded as built 
up of isoprene units. 

Within recent years isoprene and butadiene derivatives 
generally have received marked attention on accoimt of their 
relationships to synthetic rubbers (Chap. LXI, E.). 

Most of the natural acyclic compounds contain the skeleton 

WCX (3) (3) C-~(X 


with an olefine link between 1 and 2 or 2 and 3, and contain 
oxygen either as alcohols or aldehydes. 

Two acyclic hydrocarbons, CioHjg, are obtained from natural 
sources: (I) Myxcene, 2-methyl-6-methene-A^'^-octadiene, 

CH 3 -CMe:CH‘CH 2 *CH 2 *C(:CH 2 >CH:CH 2 , from oil of bay 
{Myrcia acris) and verbena oil (leaves of Lippia dtriodora); 
(II) Ocimene, 2 : 6-dimethyl-A^-®‘'^-octatriene, CH[ 2 -CMe*CH 2 * 
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CH2*CH:CMe*CH:CH2, from the leaves of Ocimum hasilicum. 
Both hydrocarbons give the same dihydro derivative, dihydro- 
myrcene, which yields a tetrabromide melting at 87°-88°. The 
fact that both hydrocarbons on reduction with sodium and 
alcohol take tip only two atoms of hydrogen and on bromina- 
tion only four atoms of bromine indicates that two of the olefine 
links are conjugate and the formulae given above are based 
on the resnlts of ozonolysis. Myrcene ozonide after decom- 
position and subsequent oxidation with hypobromite gives 
succinic acid, whereas ocimene on ozonolysis gives acetic and 
malonic acids and methylglyoxal. 


2. ALCOHOLS 

GeranioU CioHigO, CH^rCMe-CHg-CHg-CHg-CMerCH-CHgOH 

(I), 2 : 6-dimethyl-A^*®-octadiene-8-ol or CHg'CMerCH-CHg-CHg* 
CMe : CH-CHg'OH (II), 2 : 6-dimethyl-A^'®-octadiene-8-ol, the 
alcohol corresponding with a-citral, is found in the oil from 
the grass Cymbopogon Martinii (var. motia) common in India, 
and is also present either free or as esters in many other oils. 
It has b.-pt. 229°~230°, yields a diphenylurethane, m.-pt. 82®, 
a tetrabromide, m.-pt. 70®~71®, and a stable compound 
CioHigO, 2NaHS03. Its structure follows from its relation- 
ship to a-citral, and also from a study of the products formed 
by the oxidation with dichromate and sulphuric acid of the 
polyhydroxy compound formed by the action of cold per- 
manganate on the alcohol. These are Isevulic and oxalic acids 
and point to formula (II) {Blumann and Zeitschel, 1911). On 
the other hand, Edtz and Steche (1924) by carefully oxidizing 
geraniol itself or its mono- or di-oxide with dilute perman- 
ganate obtained an acid |C02H|*CMe(0iHi)’CH2*CH2*CH2-CMe 
(OII)*OH(OH)*C02H, which immediately lost formic acid 
(dotted lines), and thus supports formula (I). In all probability 
geraniol is a mixture of I and II, and the oils from different 
sources contain different amounts of the two (cf . Grignard and 
others, BuU. Soc., 1925, iv, 37, 542; 1927, 41, 999; 1928, 43, 
1091, 1212). 

Nerol, CioHigO (1902), stereo-isomeric with geraniol, is present 
in oil of bergamot, neroH oil, &c. It has b.-pt. 225®-226°, yields 
a diphenylurethane, m,-pt. 62®-53®, a tetrabromide, m.-pt. 
116®-118®, and has an odour quite different from that of 
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geraniol. Unlike the latter it forms no compound with calcium 
chloride, and the two alcohols may be separated by means of 
this reagent. Both alcohols are hydrated by dilute sulphuric 
acid, yielding a-terpineol (terpin hydrate III), but as nerol 
reacts much more readily than geraniol, it is regarded as having 
the tram structure and geraniol as the cis stereoisomeride (II). 


I CMe ' CH-CHa-CHo-CMe 


HO-CHa-CH 
I + HOH 

HO-CMe2-CHjHl*CH2*CH2*CMe 


HOi-CHa-CH 


n CMe,:CH-CH2-CH2-CMe 
II 

HC-CH^-OH 


m HO-CMea-CH 



It is probable that nerol is a mixture of irans 2 : 6-dimethyl- 
A^-®-octadiene-8-ol with a small amount of the tram form of 
the A^*®-isomeride. 

Linalool or Coriandrol (1853) is again probably a mixture 
of two components, viz. 2 : 6-dimethyhA®'^~octadiene-6-ol, 
CH 3 -CMe:CH-CH 2 *CH 2 -CMe(OH)-CH:CH 2 , and 2 : 6-dimethyl- 
A^^^-octadiene-6-ol, CH^ : CMe-CH 2 *CH 2 -CH 2 -CMe(OH)*CH : CHg. 
It is foimd in oil of linaloe obtained from the wood of Ocotea 
caudata {Licari Jcanali) from Mexico and French Guiana. 
It is optically active as it contains a centre of dissymmetry, viz. 
the 0 atom to which Me and OH are attached. The I form 
also occurs in rose oil, bergamot oil and the d form in cori- 
ander oil and orange oil. It is labile and shows a tendency to 
isomerize to geraniol, e.g. by treatment with acetic anhydride 
and subsequent hydrolysis, hence oxidation with acid, oxidizing 
agents gives rise to the same products as are obtained from 
geraniol, and for some years it was thought to be a primary 
alcohol stereo-isomeric with geraniol. 

It is stable towards alkalis, and in this respect differs from 
geraniol which yields 2-methyl-A2-hepten-6-ol, CMe 2 :CH*CH 2 * 
CH2-CH(0H)*CB[3. As a tertiary alcohol it has a relatively 
low b.-pt., 198°~199°, and [ajjy — 20®. Its phenylurethane has 
m.-pt. 63®-65°. 

It has been synthesized by Ruzicka and Fornasir (Helv., 
1919, 182) by the condensation of 2-methyl-A2-hepten-6-one 
(1) in its enohc form and sodium acetylide to product (2), 

CMej : CH-CHa-CHs-CO-CHs + GHi CNa 

CMea : CH-CHa*GH2-CMe(OH)-C : OH (2), 
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wMch on reduction in moist ethereal solution with sodium 
gave dZ-linalool. Both the natural and the synthetic products 
are probably mixtures of the A^''^-compound with small amounts 
of the isomeric A^'^-compound (cf. p. 955). 

Geraniol can be converted into linalool by first forming 
geranyl chloride by the action of hydrogen chloride in toluene 
solution at 100° and treatment of the chloride with moist 
silver oxide. 

Myrcene (p. 953) is formed when linalool is catalytically 
reduced by Sabatier-Senderens' method at 135°-140° or by 
distilling the alcohol with a little iodine. 


3. AEDEHYDES 

Citronellal, Rhodinal (1872), CioHigO, is the aldehyde corre- 
sponding with citronelloL It yields the latter on reduction, 
and an acid, citronellic acid, CioHigOg, on oxidation. It is 
probably a mixture of the two isomers, viz. 2 : G-dimethyl-A^- 
ooten-8-al and 2 : 6-dimethyl-A^-octen-8-al, corresponding with 
the two citronellols. 

It is present in citronella oil from the grass Gymbopogon 
nardus of Ceylon, also in the oil from certain species of Euca- 
lyptus. It has b.-pt. 205°-206°, [ajc + 12*3°, forms a semi- 
carlbazone, m.-pt. 82*5°, and with jS-naphthylamine and pyruvic 
acid citronellyhiS-iiaphthocinclioninic acid, m.-pt. 225°, 



co,H 


Like most aliphatic aldehydes it forms acetals by the action 
of hydrogen chloride on its alcoholic solutions. 

The dual character of the aldehyde was proved by Harries 
(A,, 1915, 410, 8) by careful examination of the products 
formed by the ozonolysis of citronellahdimethylacetal. Among 
these products were formic acid, a peroxide of 6-methyloctan- 
2-one-8-al, CH 3 -C(Ojj)-CH 2 -CH 2 -CH 2 -CHMe-CHa*CHO, and the 

.CH-CHg V 

cychc ketone, CHg-GO-C^ ^CH-CHg, formed by the 

cyclization of the ketone formed from the peroxide. These 
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products point to the A^-structure of the original aldehyde. 
On the other hand, the isolation of acetone (as peroxide), 
the semialdehyde of ^-methyladipic acid (I or II), methyl- 
A^-cyclopenten-l-al (III), and methyl-A^-cyclopentene-l-car- 
boxylic acid (IV) aD. point to the A^-structnre, as the two semi- 
aldehydes can be regarded as formed from a primary oxidation 
product, CHO*CH 2 *CH 2 *CHMe*CH 2 *CHO, which gives 

COgH-CHg-CHa-CHMe-CHa-CHO or CHO-CHa-CHg-CHMe-CHa-COgH, 

I n 


and these on cyclization give 

.CH CHa .CH — CH^ 

m OHC-Cf I and IV I 

^CHMe-CHa ^CHMe-CHa 


With sodium bisulphite citronellal gives rise to 3 distinct 
additive compounds: (1) Addition to the aldehyde group; 

(2) Addition to the olefine link, CH 3 -CMe(S 03 Na)*CH 2 , and 

(3) addition to both CHO and C:C (cf. Tiemanriy B., 1898, 
3306; 1899,812). 

Citronellal is a labile compound and, in addition to readily 
undergoing oxidation, forms ring compounds with great ease. 
Thus with acetic anhydride it forms i^opulegyl acetate II, 
and this on hydrolysis gives i^opulegoL The aldehyde reacts 
with the anhydride, giving the acetate of the enolio form I, 
which on cyclization gives the i^opulegyl acetate {Tiemann 
and Schmidt, B., 1896, 913; 1897, 27). 


CHMe 

Had^H 
HgC CH-OAo 

CMerCHj 


CHMe 

H^C CH-OAc 
CMerCHg 


The A^ form of the aldehyde can also react, but a shift of 
the double bond would occur during the reaction. 

The yield of citronellal obtained by oxidizing citronellol 
with chromic acid is poor owing to the readiness with which 
the aldehyde forms cyclic compounds; among these are iso- 
pulegole and menthone III — ^the latter can be regarded as 
formed by the addition of HgO to the A^ double link (OH to 
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C and H to CH) and the closing of the ring by the elimination 
of water (OH from CH-OH and H from -CHO). 

/CHa-CO V 

in CHMe< >CH-CHMe2. 

xih^-ch/ 

Citral, CioHigO, is the commonest acyclic aldehyde and 
constitutes about 80 per cent of lemon grass oil {Cymhopogon 
flexuosus) and occurs in oil of lemons and oil of oranges. The 
natural oil contains two components, a-citral or geranial and 
^-citral or neral. The former is the aldehyde corresponding 
with geraniol and is probably a mixture of the 2 : 6-dimethyl- 
A^'®"Octadien-8-al (a) with the isomeric A^'®-compound (b), 
viz. 

(a)CH3-CMe:CH-CH2-CH2-C;CH3 and ( 6 ) CHg : CMe-CHa-CHa-CHa-C-CHs, 

H-C-CHO H-C-CHO 

whereas neral is a mixture of the two stereo-isomeric trans- 
compounds corresponding with nerol (cf., however, Verley, 
Bull. Soc., 1928, iv, 43, 854). 

Geranial can be obtained by the gentle oxidation of geraniol 
with ammonia and silver oxide, and the aldehyde, b.-pt. 
153® /13 mm., on further oxidation, gives geranic acid, 
^ 10 ^ 16 ^ 2 * 

Citral, from lemon grass oil, consists of nearly 90 per cent 
of (a) and only 10 per cent of (^). The a-citral is most readily 
isolated as its sparingly soluble sodium bisulphite compound, 
whereas the jS-compound is most readily separated from the 
mixture by means of its condensation product with cyano- 
acetic acid, as the jS-aldehyde reacts much more readily than 
its a-isomer with this reagent. The j8-compound can also be 
obtained by the cautious oxidation of nerol. 

a-Citral has b.-pt. 118®-119®/12 mm., and the jS-citral, b.-pt. 
117®-118®/20 mm., and both have very high molecular refrac- 
tions due to the presence of the conjugated linkages (C:C and 
0:0). They are colourless oils which rapidly turn yellow on 
exposure to the air. The more important crystalline deriva- 
tives are semicarbazones, a-needles, m.-pt. 164®, and )S-leaflets, 
m.-pt. 171®, citrylidene cyano-acetic acids, a, m.-pt. 122®, and 
A 94®. 

The structure of a-citral as the A^'®-compound follows from 
its formation from geraniol and also from a study of the 
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products formed by careful oxidation witb permanganate 
followed by dicKromate and acid. The products are acetone, 
Isevulic and oxalic acids {Tiemann and Temmler^ B-, 1895, 
2132). 

Support is also afforded by the formation of 2-methyl- 
A2-heptene-6-one, CHs-CMerCH-CHa'CHa-CO-CHs, and acetal- 
dehyde by digesting the a-compound with alkali (Bull. Soc., 
1897, iii, 17, 175). The products of ozonolysis [Harries, B., 
1903, 1933; 1907, 2823), viz. acetone, Issvulaldehyde and 
glyoxal, also point to the A^-®-structure, but the presence of 
small amounts of formaldehyde points to the A^*®-structure, and 
a careful comparison of the amounts of acetone and formal- 
dehyde indicates the presence of some 93 per cent of the A^'®- 
compound in ordinary a-citral (Bull. Soc., 192^, iv, 35, 932). 

The products formed by the catalytic hydrogenation of 
citral vary with the catalyst, the temperature and the pres- 
sure. With a nickel catalyst at 190® and low pressures the 
product is dZ-citronellal formed by the addition of hydrogen 
to the A® olefine link. At moderate pressures the product is 
the saturated alcohol, 2 : 6-dimethyloctan-8-ol, and at still 
higher pressure the saturated alcohol together with the satu- 
rated hydrocarbon, 2 : 6-dimethyloctane. By using a pah 
ladium catalyst the only product is the hydrocarbon. 

Geranic acid has been synthesized and as citral is formed 
by distilling calcium geranate and formates, and geraniol and 
citronellal and citroneUol can be obtained from citral, the syn- 
theses of all these compounds have been accomplished. 

Barbier and Bouveaulfs synthesis (C. E., 1896, 122, 393) is 
as follows. 2-Methyi-A2-hepten-6-one reacts with metallic 
zinc and ethyl iodoacetate [Reformatsky reaction), yielding the 
compound: 

^*C02Et 

CMea : CHCHa-CHa-C^OZnl 


With dilute acid this yields the hydroxy ester: 

CMeg : CH-CHg'CHa-CMeCOHj-CHg-COaEt, 

and when this is distilled with acetic anhydride, water is 
eliminated and ethyl geranate, CMco : CH-CHo-OHo'CMe : CH* 
CO^Et, formed. 
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4. RING EORMATION 


Acyclic compounds of the types described, viz. with, the 
skeleton A, exhibit a great tendency to form cyclic compounds: 


A. 



3 4 5 6 7 8 

•C'C-CC-C*C 


c 


One of the most interesting of such changes is the con- 
version of Winalool I into cZ-terpineol II as the centres of 
dissymmetry in the two molecules are di:fferent as shown by 
the heavy type of the centres in the following scheme : 


CMea CMea-OH CMoa* 

CH CHg CH 

CHj Hs;(/ CH,-OH 

^ H,c Hh H-i Ah. ;.A Ah, 


CMej-OH 

CH 


CMej-OH 

CH 


\/ 

HOCMe 


\/ 

HO-CMe 


:,c OHj 

H(^Me 


HaO OHj 

Had Ah 


The above ring closure occurs between carbons numbered 
3 and 8, and numerous similar ring closures take place readily; 
(a) Thus a-citral on dehydration with dilute sulphuric acid 
yields p-cymene, p-methyKsopropylbenzene ; (b) isopulegyl 

acetate is formed from the acetate of the enolic form of citro- 
nellal (p. 956); (c) the formation of terpineol from geranioL 
In all these cases the products are benzene or reduced benzene 
derivatives with a six-carbon ring. 

The trihydroxy alcohol, 

CH3-CMe(OH)-CH2-CH2-CH2*CMe(OH)-CH2*CH2*OH, 


is probably first formed, and ring closure takes place by the 
elimination of H attached to C No. 3 with OH attached to C 
No. 8. 

Another type of ring closure which is very common is by the 
union of carbon atoms numbered 2 and 7, under the infiuence 
of moderately concentrated sulphuric acid. Thus geraniolene, 
dihydromyrcene, geraniol, citral and geranic acid all yield 
ring compounds by union of carbon atoms 2 and 7. The ring 
is a 6-membered carbon ring, and the CHgOH, CHO or COgH 
groups remain intact. In nearly all cases the product is a 
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mixture of two isomeric compounds differing in the positions 
of the olefine link in the ring; thus a- and ^-cyclogemmc acids 
obtained by the action of 70 per cent sulphuric acid or geranic 
acid (p. 958) are represented by the following formulae: 


-CH„s 


>C< m.-pt. 106°, 

CHg/ \CH(C02H)-CMe^ 

CH3. /CH- 

■X 


CH3^ 


'^CCCOaH) : CMe/ 


■CHov 

^CHg, m.-pt. 93°-94°, 


i.e. 2:6: B-trimethyl-A^-c^/cZohexene-l-carboxylic acid and 
the isomeric A^-compound. 


B. Monocyclic Terpenes and Camphors 

1 . TEKPENES 

Many of the compounds are to be regarded as hydrogenated 
derivatives of cymene (p. 412). Their close relationship to 
cymene can be shown in very different ways: e.g. (a) the 
hydrocarbon terpinene when heated with iodine is transformed 
into ^-cymene, i.e. ^p-methyl-isopropyl-benzene ; (b) the ketone 
carvone when heated with mineral acids yields carvacrol, 
i.e. l-methyl-2-hydroxy-4:-isopropyl-benzene (p. 483); (c) on 
oxidation many terpenes yield terephthalic acid; (d) by the 
addition of bromine and subsequent elimination of HBr many 
monocyclic terpenes yield benzene hydrocarbons (B., 1898, 
2068); (e) heating with sulphur usually removes the excess 
hydrogen as hydrogen sulphide and a substituted benzene 
hydrocarbon, usually cymene, is formed {Vesterherg, B., 1903, 
4200). 

The unsaturated nature of these compounds follows from 
the readiness with which they form additive compounds; they 
yield dihydrochlorides, CioHigClg, tetrahromides, CioHi 6 Br 4 , 
nitroso-chlorides, CioH[i 6 (NOCl) 2 , nitrosites, CioHi 6 (NO)(N 02 ), 
and nitrosates, CioHi 6 N 204 - These compounds are of con- 
siderable importance, as most of them are well-defined crystal- 
line compounds with definite melting-points, and can therefore 
be made use of in separating and identifying the various 
liquid terpenes. The nitroso-chlorides were first prepared by 
TiUen (J. C. S., 1877, 554), by the direct action of nitrosyl 
( B 480 ) 33 
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chloride, but are now usually obtained by Wallaces method, 
viz. by the action of a mixture of ethyl nitrite, acetic and 
hydrochloric acids on the hydrocarbon. The nitrosites are 
usually obtained by the action of sodium nitrite and acetic 
acid on the hydrocarbon, and the nitrosates by the direct 
addition of nitric peroxide or by the action of amyl nitrite 
and concentrated nitric acid. An interesting group of com- 
pounds are the nitrolamines, obtained by the action of amines 
(piperidine or benzylamine) on the nitroso-chlorides. They 
contain the NHR group in place of the chlorine of the nitroso- 
chlorides. Such compounds crystallize well, and can be used 
for identifying the various terpenes. 

All these reactions point to the presence (a) of a six- 
membered carbon ring in the monocyclic terpenes; (b) to the 
presence of two side chains, usually in j?-positions, one consist- 
ing of the CHg group, and the second containing the grouping 

— Ccf ; (c) to the presence of two double bonds in the mole- 

cule. These may be both in the carbon ring, or one in the 
ring and one in a side chain, e.g.: 


OH, 

CH 3 

CH, 

h^/Xh 

Hg H 

II 

m YY 


CaH, 

C(CH3)2 

ch 3 -c:cHj 


Fourteen such isomerides are theoretically possible, 
carbon atoms are usually numbered as follows: 

><• 


The 


10 


The saturated compound CioHgo, viz. _p-methyl-isopropyl- 
cyclohexane, is called menthane,* and the compounds CioHig 
are menthadienes. I is A-1 : 4-menthadiene, II is A-1: i (8)- 
menthadiene, and III A-1 : 8 (9)-menthadiene. 

The double linking in No. II between a carbon atom in the 
ring and a carbon of a side chain is termed a semicyclic link- 
ing. Such an unsaturated linking is quite stable under the in- 
huence of heat, but in the presence of acids it wanders into 

♦ The name terpane is sometimes used for this hydrocarbon and terpa- 
dienes for the menthadienes. 
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the micletis, e.g. A^^^^-^-menthene is readily transformed into 
A^'P-menthene. 

A few of the terpenes contain the methyl- and isopropyl- 
groups in the meta-positions, e.g. sylvestrene; such com- 
pounds are termed w-menthadienes. 

The nitroso-chlorides are frequently colourless, and then ap- 
pear to be bimolecular; some give blue solutions containing the 
monomolecular form. Compounds with a semicyclic lirddng 
>C:CK 2 yield unimolecular blue nitroso-chlorides volatile 
with steam. The blue compounds are true nitroso-compounds. 
When the NO group becomes attached to >CH it usually 
passes over into the isonitro-group >C:N*OH, and the com- 
pound becomes colourless. 

The following hydrocarbons belong to this group: 
d- and Z-Limonene and Dipentene (dMimonene) have been 
shown to be A^'®^®^-menthadienes (Formula III, p. 962). 
d-Limonene is also known under the names hesperidene, 
citrene and carvene, and is the chief constituent of oil of dill 
and oil of erigeron, and oil of citron consists mainly of d- 
limonene and pinene. The Z-isomer occurs with Z-pinene in 
the oil from silver-fir cones. They have b.-pt. 176® and [a]i, i 
126, but the rotation varies with different samples due to the 
presence of smaller or larger amounts of the racemic isomer. 
Dipentene occurs with cineole in Oleum dnce, and is formed 
when other terpenes, e.g. pinene, camphene or sylvestrene are 
heated at 250®-270° for several hours, and is therefore one of 
the most stable terpenes. It may also be obtained by poly- 
merizing isoprene, by the elimination of water from a-terpineol 
or by distilling caoutchouc. 

Among the derivatives are the following: 

By the addition of HCl or HBr in the absence of moisture 
monohydro-chlorides or -bromides are formed as oils, and 
these correspond in structure with a-terpineol. In the presence 
of moisture the product is a dihydrochloride, m,-pt. 

49®~50®, and with the two chlorine atoms in positions 1 and 
8 as on treatment with dilute alkah it yields dipentene, a- 
terpineol and cis and trans terpin (p. 971). The dihydro- 
chloride is isomeric with the compound, m.-pt. 25®, obtained 
by the action of HCl on cineole, 
d- and Z-Limones yield optically active tetrabromides, m.-pt. 
104®“105° and [aju ± whereas dipentene tetrabromide is 
inactive and melts at 125®. Each limone forms two nitroso- 
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chlorides a and those from the acti-ve hydrocarbons melt 
respectively at and 105^-106® and have [aju 314° 

and ±241°; dipentene a-nitroso-chloride is inactive and has 
m.-pt. 78°. These nitroso-chlorides are bimolecular {Baeyer, 
B., 1895, 652; Leach, J. 0. S., 1905, 413), and the a and 
forms are probably stereo-isomeric. They react with alkali, 
yielding carvoxime I, 


>C(:NOH)-CH2x 

I CHMe< >CH-CMe:CHa 




-CH,/ 


(p. 972), and with piperidine 6-nitrolpiperidines II, 


/C(:N-0H)-CH2\ 

n CKH,.NCMe<: >CH*CMe : 


^CH,- 


-nTT-/ 


are formed. The a-d- and a-L have m.-pt. 93°--94° and 
Md ± 67*5°, the and jS-I- m.-pt. I10°-lll° and [a]i> ± 60°, 
and the a- and /S-dipentene compounds melt at 154° and 152°, 
and are inactive. 

Limone nitrosate has a low melting-point and dipentene 
nitrosate melts at 84°. 

By catalytic hydrogenation with nickel at 180° the limonenes 
yield _p-menthane, but with copper at the same temperature 
A^-^-menthene. Warming with mineral acids produces conver- 
sion into terpinene (A^'^-menthadiene) with a little ;p-cymene. 

Various structures have been given to the limonenes from 
time to time. Their structure as A^'^^^^-menthadienes is based 
on their close relationships to a-terpineol and carvone, the 
constitutions of which have been confirmed by synthesis. 
Thus a-terpineol on dehydration yields dipentene, and the 
latter when shaken with a dilute solution of sulphuric acid in 
acetic acid yields a-terpineol. If molecular rearrangements 
do not occur during these reactions, it is clear that dipentene 
must have a constitutional formula corresponding with I or II. 

.CH -CH^. 

0M< >CH-C(OH)(CH3)a 

\ch,-oh/ 




.OH -OHav 

CMef >CH-G(CH8):CH2 


I 

n 



TERPINENES 




Formula I is not dissymmetric, and therefore cannot repre- 
sent the molecules of d' and Z-limonenes and of dipentene; 
formula II, on the other hand, contains an asymmetric carbon 
atom, the one indicated by an asterisk, the molecule is dis- 
symmetric, and can form i-, Z-, and r-modifications. 

The correctness of formula II is confirmed by a study of 
some of the reactions of dipentene. 

Dipentene forms a nitroso-chloride (colourless), and this 
with alkalis gives the oxime of carvone, •OB[(NO)* ^ 
•C(N-OH)' -> -CO' (p. 972). The oxime when hydrolysed yields 
carvone, and this on reduction yields dihydrocarveol, a secon- 
dary alcohol formed by the addition of two atoms of hydrogen 
to one of the ethylene linkings and two atoms of hydrogen to 
the carbonyl group, Dihydrocarveol when oxidized yields a 
ketonic alcohol, CHg-C^Hg (OH)-CO-CH 3 , proving the presence 
of the •C(CH 3 ) : CHg group in dihydrocarveol, carvone, and 
dipentene. The fact that the molecular refraction of limonene 
is normal and shows no exaltation agrees with the structure 
given, as the double links are not conjugated and neither is a 
semicyclic link. 

Terpinenes. — The three terpinenes known as a, and 
y are respectively and A^'^-p-menthadienes. All 

three compounds yield the same dihydrochloride which has 
been proved to be 1 : 4-dichloro-p-menthane, m.-pt. 51°“52°, 
and the corresponding dihydrobromide has m.-pt. 58°-59°. 
Not one of the three has been obtained in a pure state. The 
a-compound from various oils or prepared in the laboratory 
by treating linalool or geraniol with concentrated formic acid, 
or by warming a-phellandrene or dipentene with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, always contains a certain amount of the y-isomer. 
The a-compound is characterized by forming a crystalline 
nitrosite, m.-pt. 165®, whereas the y-compound gives a nitroso- 
chloride, m.-pt. Ill®, and a nitrosate, m.-pt. 116®. When oxi- 
dized with permanganate the a-compound yields 1-methyl- 
4-t>opropyl-l : 4-dihydroxy adipic acid III: 


CMe OMeOH 

H2C|/\cH HaCr^CH-OH 
HaCkJcH HaCk^CH-OH 
CPr OPr^OH 


:e(0H)C02H 

H 2 C 

HoC’v 

" \0Pr(0H)-C02H 


III 


The dihydrochloride on treatment with alkali gives a glycol 
containing two tertiary hydroxyl groups as it yields an an- 
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hydride (a cineole), and as this differs from the cineole from 
1 : 8 -terpm it must be a 1 : 4-cineole, a structure confirmed by 
Wallach (A., 1906, 350, 157; 1907, 356, 200). 

jS-Terpinene does not occur naturally, but the y-compound 
is found — usually with the a-isomer — ^in many oils, particularly 
coriander oil, oil of cmnin, and ajowan oil. After removal of 
thymol from the latter the terpene fraction — thymene oil — 
is rich in the y-compound, which yields 1:2:4: 5-tetra- 
hydroxy-p-menthane on oxidation. 

Terpinolene, A}'^^^^-7nenthadiene (Formula I, p. 962), is 
present in small amounts in certain oils and is formed when 
terpineol is boiled for a short time with formic acid or oxalic 
acid solution. It boils at 183°-185®, and is readily transformed 
by acids into terpinene. It forms a blue nitroso-chloride, and a 
tetrabromide, 1:2:4: 8 -tetrabromo-p-menthane, m.-pt. 118'^, 
and a dibromide, 4 : 8 -dibromo-A^-jp-menthene, m.-pt. 69®-70°. 
The tetrabromide with alkali yields p-cymene, and with 
dilute permanganate it gives 1:2:4: 8 -tetrahydroxy-menthane, 
m.-pt. 148°-149°. 

d- and Z-Silvestrenes and the racemic form known as Car- 
vestrene are A^-'^^®^-w-menthadienes. The d-compound, 
b.-pt. 175®, is the chief dextro-rotatory constituent of Swedish 
and Russian oil of turpentine. It is one of the most stable of 
the terpenes, and gives a magnificent blue coloration with 
acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid. The CHg 
and C 3 H 5 substituents are in the m-positions, as treatment 
with bromine and alkali converts it into m-cymene. 

It has been synthesized from m-hydroxy-benzoic acid by 
Perkin and Tatter sail (J. C. S., 1907, 480) by reducing to its 
hexahydro derivative, oxidizing to y-ketohexahydrobenzoic 
acid, and proceeding as in the synthesis of terpineol. 

Phellandrenes. — Three isomeric phellandrenes exist in nature : 
d-a-phellandrene in oil of bitter fennel, in elemi oil, ginger 
.grass oil and in cinnamon oil, Z-a-pheUandrene in Australian 
eucalyptus oil {Eucalyptus dives and E, phellandra), and 
d-j 8 -phellandrene in water drop wort {Phellandrium aqua- 
ticum). The d- and Z-a-phellandrenes are optical antipodes, 
and are both bd^'^-menthadie^ies. The b.-pt. is 58®-59®/16 mm., 
and [aji) ± 112 ®. It is transformed into terpinene by the action 
of acids, and its dibromide with alkalis yields cymene. This 
constitution follows from the fact that nitro-a-phellandrene, 
when carefully reduced, yields active carvotanacetone, A®* 
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menthen-2-one, and has been confirmed (a) by a study of the 
products of oxidation (Semmler, B., 1903, 1749), the chief of 
which is the lactone of l-a-hydroxy-jS-i^opropylglntaric acid, 

/CH(0H)-C02H 

CHMe^-CHC 

^CHa-COaH, 


and (b) by the synthesis of a-phellandrene from 4-isopropyl- 
A^-hexen-l-one (A., 359, 285): 




> 

TrrnH/ 




^ >CO C3H,-CH< >CMe-OH 

\CH : CH/ GrigTjord \CH : CH/ 


^ C,H,-CH< Me, 

dehydrated 

and also by its s3mthesis from carvone (p. 972). 

Carvone carvone hydrobromide A®-menthen-2-one 

HBr reduced PCI* 

6-chloro-A^'^-menthadiene -> a-phellandrene. 

reduced 

j8-Phellandrene is A^^'^^'^-menthadiene. It has boiling-point 
57°/ll mm., [aj^ + 65°, and yields two nitrosites, melting- 
points 97° and 102°. Unlike the a-isomer which yields an oily 
nitroso-chloride it yields two solid nitroso-chlorides, m.-pt. 
100° and 102°, but with difierent rotations. Its constitution 
is based on the fact that it is oxidized by atmospheric oxygen 
to 4-isopropyl-A2-hexen-l-one (A,, ,343, 29), and on its syn- 
thesis from carvone (J, pr., 72, 193; 75, 141). 

Carvone carvomenthol (menthan-2-ol) A^-menthene -> 

reduced dehydrated bromine 

terpenedibromide jS-phellandrene, or from 4-isopropyl-A®- 

alc. potash 

cyclohexen-l-one by condensing with ethyl bromoacetate and 
zinc, and finally eliminating COg and HgO. 

> c : o ^ > c(oh)ch2-co2H ^ > c : ch^. 


Z-A^:®^^>-p-Menthadiene is present in chenopodium oil. It 
forms a tetrabromide, m.-pt. 117°, viz. 2:3:8: 9-tetrabromo- 
;p-menthane, which is inactive. Its structure follows from the 
product of oxidation, viz. the a-hydroxy-ketone, 


/CO-CH(OH> 
CHMec: 


IH-CMerCH,. 
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Menthene, obtained from mentbol by the elimination of 
water, is A^-menthene ; when oxidized it yields a glycol, which 
on further oxidation gives ^-methyladipic acid: 

/CHg-CH /CHa-COsH 

CH]VIe< '>C-C3H7 CHMe< 

^CHa-CH/ ^CHa-CHa-COaH 

It has been synthesized by Wallach (B., 1906, 2504) by con- 
densing l-met%lcyclohexan-4-one with ethyl a-bromoiso- 
butyrate and zinc, hydrolysing and eliminating COg and 
water. 

A synthetical terpene or dihydro-cymene boiling at 174° has 
been prepared from succinylo-succinic ester (pp. 403, 539) 
(B., 1893, 233). It shows the complete terpene character. 

Most of these terpenes undergo oxidation on exposure to 
moist air, i.e. they undergo autoxidation (Chap. XL VIII, J.). 
Thus limonene yields carvone, carveol, and other products 
(B., 1914, 2623). 


2. ALCOHOLS AND KETOXES 

Menthol, p-menthan-d-ol, mint camphor, CioHgoO, has the 
structure I given by Brilhl in 1888. 

/CHa*CH(OH). 

I CH3-CH< >CH-CH(CH3)2. 

\CHa CE/ 

The Z-modification is the chief constituent of oil of pepper- 
mint. It melts at 43°, has a strong odour of peppermint, and 
is used as an antiseptic and ansBsthetic. When heated with 
copper sulphate it yields cymene, when reduced with hydriodic 
acid, hexahydrocymene, and on oxidation with permanganate 
it yields j8-methyladipio acid, and several fatty acids. As 
the formula contains three asymmetric carbon atoms, eight 
optically active, i.e. 4 pairs of stereoisomerides are possible, 
and 3 such pairs have been isolated. 

A i-l-mentliol is obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of 
thymol (p. 483) (cf. J. 0, S., 1912, 109). 

The corresponding ketone menthone, menthan-3-one, 
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CioHjlqO, is obtained when the alcohol is oxidized with di^ 
chromate {Beckmmin, A,, 1891, 262, 31), and also occurs in oil 
of peppermint. It boils at 207°, and has the characteristic 
properties of a ketone; its semicarbazone melts at 184:°. It is 
readily converted into thymol (l-methyl-3-hydroxy-4:"isO“ 
propyl-benzene) by bromination and elimination of hydrogen 
bromide, and when oxidized yields j8~methyladipic acid. Hence 
follows the constitution, which is supported by its synthesis 
by the distillation of calcium jS-methyl-a'-isopropylpimelate 
{Kotz and Schwarz, A., 857, 206) : 

Ha-OHMe— CH, 

Two inactive (racemic) isomerides are possible, viz. cis and 
trans forms, i.e, the H atoms attached to C atoms 1 and 4 lie 
in the same plane in the cis and in difierent planes in the irms, 
and in all probability ordinary (i-i-menthone is the trans form. 
By solution in concentrated sulphuric acid and precipitation 
with ice it yields the iso- or c^5-menthone (cf. J. C. S., 1910, 
1760). 

Carvomenthol, p-menthan-2-ol, isomeric with menthol, does 
not occur naturally but is obtained by reducing carvone. For 
stereo-isomeric forms cf. Gaz., 1925, 818. 

TerpineoL — The name was originally given to the mixture 
of alcohols formed by the dehydration of the glycol terpin, 
1- 8- dihydroxy- menthane. Pour such compounds are theo- 
retically possible and three are known, viz, a-, jS-, and y-ter- 
pineols. 

u-Terpineol, A^-menthen-S-ol, occurs both in free form and 
as esters, and is obtained readily from natural products, e.g. 
by the action of dilute potash on limonene hydrochloride, or 
by the hydration of pinene hydrate. It has m.-pt. 37°, b.-pt. 
218°, and [a]x> — 106°. It forma a phenylurethane, m.-pt. 
113°, a nitrolpiperide, m.-pt. 159°-160°. By catalytic reduction 
it can yield p-menthan-8-ol, jD-menthane or dipentene, 
according to conditions. When treated with dilute acids 
it can give dipentene, terpinolene, terpinene, terpin hydrate, 
cineol or cymene, according to the conditions. Its consti- 
tution is of importance, as those of several terpenes are de- 
duced from thet of terpineoh The constitution is based on 

( B 480 ) 32 • 


CHa-OHMe-OHa'COOv^^ 
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(1) ezamiaation of its decomposition products, (2) its synthesis. 



jCHj 

i(io 

lidlH, 


2CO- 

icIjH, 




By means of dilute permanganate two hydroxyls are added 
to the double bond, and 1:2: 8-trihydroxy-menthane (trihy- 
droxy-hexahydro-j^-cymene) is formed, and this on further 
oxidation yields a ketolactone, homoterpenyl methyl ketone (I) 
(by the fission at C atoms 1 and 2), which can be oxidized to 
acetic and terpenylic acids. The constitution of the latter has 
been proved to be: 


CMe2<f 


I(CH2*COaH)-CH 
CO 


a 


from its method of synthesis (Simonsen, J. 0. S., 1907, 184). 


I 


sCMe. 


< 


CH(CH2-CH2-C0CH3)CH2 3 

0 io a 


Homoterpenyl methyl ketone must have the formula I, and 
hence the 1:2: 8-positions of the three hydroxyl groups in 
the first oxidation product, and the A^-position of the ethy- 
lene linking and position 8 of the hydroxyl group in terpineol. 

Its sjmthesis {PerUn, J. C. S., 1904, 654) is from 8-keto- 
hexahydrobenzoic acid (4-keto-cyclohexane-carboxylic acid). 
The ester of this acid reacts with magnesium methyl iodide, 
and then with water, yielding: 


OHCMe< ^H’COgEt. 


By the action of fuming hydrobromic acid the hydroxyl is 
replaced by bromine, and then, by the action of pyridine, hy- 
drogen bromide is eliminated and A^-tetrahydro-^p-toluic acid 
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is formed. The ethyl ester of this acid reacts with magnesium 
methyl iodide, and then with water, in the normal manner, 
yielding the tertiary alcohol, inactive terpineol: 

yCH -CHav ^CH -CHa. 

CMef NCH-COaEt CMef >CH-CMeo*OH, 

\CH,-CH/ \cH2*Ch/ 

and by the elimination of water dipentene is obtained. 

This method of synthesis has been extended by FerJcin and 
his students to a large number of cases, and they have obtained 
alcohols and unsaturated hydrocarbons analogous to the natural 
products, which, so far, have not been obtained naturally. 
From A^-tetrahydro-j 9 -toluio acid, A^-^-menthen, and 
menthadiene. From hexahydro-o-toluic acid, compounds simi- 
lar to terpineol and dipentene were obtained, but with the 
substituents in o-positions. From hexahydrobenzoic acid a 
compound was obtained analogous to dipentene, but without 
the methyl substituent in position 1. By using optically 
active A^-tetrahydro-j^-toluic acid, an active alcohol and ter- 
pene were synthesized. (J. C. S., 1905, 639, 655, 661, 1067, 
1083; 1906, 832, 839; 1908, 573, 1871, 1876; 1910, 2129, 
2147; 1911, 118, 518, 526, 727, 741. For another method of 
synthesis of hydrocarbons allied to terpenes cf. Haworth and 
Fyfe, J. C. S., 1914, 1659.) 

Terpin, 'p-mentha-1 : S-diolj has been synthesized by the 
action of magnesium methyl iodide on both carbonyl groups of 
ethyl cyclohexanone-4-carboxylate {Kay and Perkin, J. C. S., 
1907, 372), and is also formed by boiling terpineol with dilute 
sxdphuric acid. It exists in two stereo-isomeric modifications, cis 
and trans. The cis is the common form, and combines with 
water to give terpin hydrate, C 10 H 22 O 3 , which forms well- 
developed crystals, m.-pt. 116°. When dehydrated the terpins 
yield terpinene, terpinolene, terpineol, and cineol (p. 972). 

d-Piperitone, h^-menthen-Z-one, occurs (80 per cent) in the oil 
of the grass Androjpogon Jwarancusa and the corresponding 
dZ-compound in oils from certain species of eucalyptus (J. C. S., 
1921, 779, 1644; 1922, 1872; 1923, 2268). It is characterized 
by the readiness with which it racemizes and the structure 
has been proved by an examination of its oxidation products, 
viz. a-isopropylglutaric acid and a-hydroxy-a-methyl-a'- 
isopropyladipic acid, CHMe 2 -CH{C 02 H)*CH 2 -CH 2 *CMe(OH)- 
COgH, 
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Pulegone, A^^^^-p^mentken’S-one, occurs in oil of pennyroyal 
from Mentha Fulegium and Hedeonia pulegioides. It is isomeric 
with camphor and its hydrobromide melts at 40-3®. When 
reduced it yields menthone. Its oxidation products are acetone 
and jS-methyladipic acids, and when heated with water it 
yields acetone and l-methylcyclohexan-3-one. 

Carvone, A^'^^^^-menthadie7i-2-one, is the chief constituent 
of oil of carraway seeds and dill oil, and is widely distributed 
in the vegetable kingdom. It is a liquid, distils at 228°, exists 
in d- and Z-modihcations, and has the properties of an un^ 
saturated ketone (cf. A., 1897, 297, 122). With hydroxylamine 
it yields carvoxime, which is identical with nitroso-limonene. 
When heated with phosphoric acid carvone yields carvacrol. 

Diospenol (Buchu camphor)^ CjoHigOg, A?-p-menthen-2-ol- 
3-0716, from the buchu leaves of species of Barosina, is an un- 
saturated hydroxy-ketone; it has m.-pt. 83°, b.-pt. 109°/10 
mm., and its molecular refraction shows appreciable exal- 
tation. On oxidation it yields a-isopropyl-y-acetylbutyric 
acid, C02H*CH(CHMe2)-CH2-CH2*C0-CH3 (B., 1906, 1160). 
It can react as the tautomeric 2 : 3-diketone as it forms a 
dioxime, m.-pt. 197°. 


3. ALDEHYDES 

A few aldehydes belonging to this group occur in nature, 
e.g. Phellandr^, 4-isopropyl-A^-cyclohexen-l -aldehyde, ia 
water dropwort and in certain species of eucal3q)tus, and the 
A^-isomeride Cryptal, which also occurs in species of eucalyptus. 

4. CIKEOLES 

Characteristic oxides of dihydric alcohols are known under 
the name of cineoles. The one which occurs naturally is the 
1 : 8-cineole, i.e. the anhydride of ^-menthane-1 : 8-diol. It 
is present in wormseed oil, from Artemesia maritima, and in 
certain eucalyptus oils. It has m.-pt. 1°, b.-pt. 174*4°, and is 
relatively stable. It is dehydrogenated to p-cjmem. The 
hydrobromide melts at 56°-57°. It forms additive compounds 
with phenols, e.g. with o-cresol, GioHigO, C7II8O, m.-pt. 55*5°, 
and with resorcinol (CioHi80)2, CgHgOg, m.-pt. 80°-"85°. 
It forms characteristic hydrochloride, phosphate and arsenate 
which are used in its estimation. It usually accompanies 
a-pinene and a-terpineol in natural oils, and can be prepared 
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by tbe elimination of water from terpin, and hence its struc- 
ture. 1 : 4-CmeoIe, the anhydride of p-menthane-l : 4:-diol, 
boils at 172'^. With HBi it is gradually converted into ter- 
pinene dibydrobromide, m.-pt. 58°-59°. It can be obtained 
from ascaridole by addition of hydrogen and subsequent 
dehydration. Ascaridole, A^-j^-menthene 1 : 4-dioxide, 

MeC— 0 0— ^PrH 

\CH,— CH^/ 

obtained from chenopodium oil, has b.-pt. 96‘^-97®/8 mm., 
and its structure follows from the readiness with which it is 
hydrogenated to 1 : 4-terpin. 


C. Dicyclic or Bridged Terpenes and 
Oxygenated Compounds 


These compounds are more complex than the monocyclic 
terpenes. They consist of two condensed rings with two or 
three carbon atoms in common, and the rings may be 3-, 4-, 
5- or 6-membered rings. They may also be regarded as derived 
(a) from |?-menthane by the direct union of two carbon atoms 
and the formation of a simple bridge, or [b) from methylated 
cyclohexanes by bridging with a CHg or CMcg bridge. 

The chief groups are : 


I Tliujane 
II Pinane 

III Carane 

IV Campliane 

V Isocamphane and 
VI Penohane 
VII Isohornylane 


_23-meiithane with direct union between 2 and 4. 

„ „ 2 and 8. 

3 and 8. 
1 and 8. 

Trimethylcyclohexane with a CH 2 bridge. 
Methylcyclohexane with a CMe^ bridge. 
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Tke terpenes found naturally are in practically all cases 
unsaturated and contain one or two olefine links, and some 
are characterized by the readiness with which they undergo 
complex changes into isomerides; cf. the Wagner-Meerwein 
transformation (p. 978). The commonest of the hydrocarbons 
is a-pinene derived from II, and the most important oxygen 
compound camphor derived from IV, a- and ^-Pinenes are 
the parent hydrocarbons of all terpenes as by ring fission they 
can give dipentene (p. 963), and by molecular rearrangement 
into borneol derivatives (i.e, camphane compounds) and cam- 
phene (a derivative of isocamphane) can be obtained from 
borneoL 

1. TERPENES 

a-Pinene, CioHiq (I. p. 975), is the chief constituent of 
German and American oil of turpentine, oil of juniper, euca- 
lyptus, oil of sage, (fee. It forms, together with jS-pinene, 
sylvestrene, and dipentene, Russian and Swedish turpentine oil. 

Oil of turpentine is obtained by distilling turpentine, the 
resin of pines, with steam, colophonium (fiddle resin) (Chap. 
XXXII, B3) remaining behind. It is a colourless, strongly 
refracting liquid of characteristic odour, almost insoluble in 
water but readily soluble in alcohol and ether. It dissolves resins 
and caoutchouc (being therefore used for the preparation of 
oil paints, lakes), also sulphur, phosphorus, <fec. Pinene absorbs 
oxygen from the air with the formation of HgOg and production 
of resin, minute quantities of formic acid, cymene, (fee., being 
formed at the same time. Dilute nitric acid gives rise either 
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to terephthalic acid in addition to fatty acids, or — ^nnder other 
conditions — to terpeuylic acid (p. 970), C8H;^204 (winch belongs 
to the fatty series). Heating with iodine transforms it into 
cymene, the action being violent. It acts as an antiseptic, 
and arrests the secretions (e.g. that of the kidneys). 

It exists in d, I and dl forms: dZ-pinene or anstralene occurs 
in large quantities in German, Russian, and Swedish oils; 
Z-pinene or terebenthene in French turpentine oil; tZ-Z-pinene 
is obtained by heating pinene nitroso-chloride with aniline. 

d- or Z-a-Pinene has b.-pt. 156°, ± 45°, and 0*858, 

the dd form has the same boiling-point and density. 

The presence of a double bond in the pinene molecule is 
indicated by the formation of dibromides, an oil and a solid 
melting at 169°, and also by the formation of a glycol, pinene 
glycol, CiqHi 6(OH)2, by the action of dilute permanganate, 
and of a nitroso-chloride (CiqHiq, N0C1)2, colourless crystals 
melting at 103°, used for isolating pinene from mixtures. 
This yields a nitrolpiperide, m.-pt. 118°. 

Hydrochloride, CioHi^Cl. At temperatures below 0° pinene I 
forms the normal hydrochloride II by the addition of H and 
Cl to the olefine bond, H to CH and Cl to CMe, but at 0° or 
higher temperatures the actual product is ^sobornylchloride 
III, formed by molecular rearrangement (termed the Wagner- 
Meerwein rearrangement). 


CMe 

1 CMe^ ' 


HoC 




CHo 


CMeCl 

II I Me^C I 
HgC I CHa 


CMe 

cmc ^CH, 

H .<1 L 




CH, 


in 


The constitution of pinene is based largely upon that of 
pinole, CioHigO, a product obtained by the elimination of 
water by the aid of dilute mineral acids, from sobrerol, 
CioHi 6(OH)2, which is formed when pinene is left exposed to 
sunlight in contact with air and water. With dilute perman- 
ganate, pinole, which is an unsaturated ether, yields pinole- 
glycol, CioHieO(OH)2, and this on further oxidation yields a 
tetrahydric alcohol IV, sobrerythritol, p-menthane~l : 2 : 6 : 8- 
tetrol, CioHi 6(OH)4, which can be oxidized to terpenylio 
and terebic acids. Oxidation with chromic acid yields 
hydroxycarvone. Sobrerol is thus the unsaturated glycol 
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A^-^-menthen-6 : 8-diol, and pinole the anhydride of this, 
viz. V {Wdgner). 

Me 


IV HO- 


OMegOH \|/ 

When boiled with dilute acids pinene yields terpineol or its 
esters; such a transformation is explicable if the assumption 
is made that the four-membered ring is unstable, and that a 
rupture between the CMeg and upper CH group occurs. A 
similar rupture, accompanied by the wandering of a chlorine 
atom, occurs in the transformation of pinene nitroso-chloride 
into hydrochlorocarvoxime under the influence of hydrochloric 
acid. 

When pinene is oxidized with permanganate the double link- 
ing is broken and a monobasic ketonic acid, a-pinonic acid. 


CH*COOH«, 


C02H-CH2-CH< 


is formed, and this on further oxidation with hypobromite 
yields the dibasic acid, cis-pinic acid. 


CH-COgH, 


CO«HCHo-CH< 


from which cis-norpinic acid, 1 : l-dimethyl-cyclohutane-2 : 4- 
dicarhoxylic acid, can be obtained (Baeyer, B., 1896, 1907), 
indicating that the four-membered ring is stable in the presence 
of oxidizing agents, although readily ruptured by hydrolysing 
agents, e.g. pinonio acid yields when hydrolysed a lactone, 
homoterpenyl methyl ketone (cf. p. 970). 
yCMe2\/ 

0H-C0*CH2-CH< OCH-CO-CHa 
\cH2--/ 

/OMeoOH 

0H-C0-0H2-0H< 

^CHa-CHo-CO-CH. 
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The structure of the norpinic acid has been further proved 
by the synthesis of the trans isomeride by Ee/rr (J. A. C. S., 
1929, 614) and the conversion into the cis-anhydride and then 
into the ci^-acid. 

The only reactions of pinene dijficult to account for by 
means of Wagner^ s formula are its oxidation to isoketocam- 
phoric acid, isocamphoronic acid, and terebic acid (Tiemann 
and Semmler, B., 1896, 529, 3027; Perkin, Proc., 1900, 214). 

The isomeric ^-pinene (Z-nopinene) with the double bond in 
position 1:7, occurs in many turpentines, e.g. French oil, 37 
per cent. It has [ajo — 224®, but yields no crystalline deriva- 
tives. On oxidation it yields products quite difterent from 
those obtained from a-pinene. The first product, with per- 
manganate is the glycol, which then gives an a-hydroxy acid 
*CH(0II)*CH2*0H -> *CH(0H)-C02H (nopinic acid), and finally 
a ketone *011(011) *00211 *00 and CO2. The ketone 

nopinone, 00 in place of ‘OHiOHg in jS-pinene, yields a semi- 
carbazone^ m.-pt. 188®, and on oxidation with nitric acid both 
rings are ruptured and the lactone acid, homoterpenylic acid 
(p. 970), is formed. ^S-Pinene can be synthesized from this 
ketone, and nopinic acid with dilute mineral acids gives di- 
hydrocumic acid which oxidized with ferricyanide yields cuinic 
acid (^-wopropylbenzoic acid). 

Bornylene, OioHig, is obtained by the action of alcoholic 
solutions of potassium hydroxide, but particularly of potassium 
amyloxide at 190° on bornyl iodide (from pinene and HI). 
As it is readily oxidized to camphoric acid III it is represented 
by formula I. By the dehydration of borneol and isoborneol, 
the alcohols corresponding with bornyl and isobornyl iodides, 
camphene (p. 978) is formed, but when the methyl ester of 
bornyl or isobornyl methyl xanthate (•CH*0’CS2’CH3) is dis- 
tilled, the main product is bornylene with some of the 
isomeride tricyclene (this Chap., D.). It has m.-pt. 113°, 
b.-pt. 146°, and [a]i> — 21*7° (in toluene) and yields a nitrosite, 
m.-pt. 163°. On catalytic hydrogenation it yields camphane, 
and with hydrogen chloride it yields S-chlorocamphane, 
m.-pt. 138°. 


I 


CHa-CMe-CH 

1 CMeJ 


CHj-CH-CH 


Bomylene 


II 


OHa-CMe-CO 
CMe^ 
CHj-CH-CH, 

Camphor 


ni 


CHa-CMe-COjH 

CMoa 

CHg-CH-COaH 
Camphoric acid 
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Camphene, d and I, is a solid, m.-pt. 51®-52° and [aj^ ~ 85®. 
It can be obtained from pinene by combining with hydrogen 
chloride, forming bornyl chloride, and then removing hydrogen 
chloride by means of alkalis. Using the iodide the product is 
a mixture of bornylene and camphene. For some years it was 
represented by formula I, but it does not yield camphoric 
acid when oxidized. Harries and Palmen (B., 1910, 1432) 
have shown that it forms an ozonide when its acetic-acid 
solution is saturated with ozone, and that this when warmed 
yields a mixture of camphenilone (30 per cent) (IV), and the 
lactone dimethylnorcampholide (50 per cent) (Y), and they 


CHa-CH-CMea 


IV 


CH- 


CE2-CH-C0 


CHa-CH • CMea 
CHa 6 
OHa-CH • CO 


CHa-CH-CMea 

VI 1 CH, 


therefore favour Wagner^ s formula VI for camphene. The 
formation of the lactone V is due to a secondary reaction, 
viz. the formation of the peroxide of IV, and then 6y fission 
and subsequent ring formation. 

The formation of camphene from bornyl chloride must 
involve rearrangements within the molecule. Meerwein (A., 
1914, 406, 129) represents the change, generally termed the 
Wagner-Meerwein rearrangement, as follows: 


(&) 


(a) /'C(CH 3 )\(c) 

CHa I ^ CH-OH 
CM< 


CHa- 


C(:cHaK 


-CH 


JHa-CH- 


I CMea 
DHa-CH- 


-CHa 


CHo-CH-CMea 


CHa 


CHa-CH-C:CH 


The change thus consists in a union between C atom a and c 
with the formation of a tricyclic system by the loss of HgO, 
followed by a scission between a and 6, by the addition of H 
to a, and OH to 6, and finally the elimination of water the OH 
from h and the H from the CHg attached to 6. This has been 
shown to be improbable as tricyclene postulated as the inter- 
mediate is a stable compound more stable than camphene, and 
Robinson suggests electronic changes comparable with the 
pinacol-pinacone change (Chap. XXXVIII). 

The molecular refraction {Auwers, A., 1912, 387, 240) 
agrees with Wagner^s formula. Its oxidation products are 
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(a) camplienilone (IV) (oxidation of CrCHg to CO); (b) 1 per 
cent permanganate on a benzene solution, tie glycol (VII), 


— CMe- 



— CMeo 


VIII 




10,H, 


wiici can be readily oxidized to campienylic acid (VIII); 
(c) witi nitric acid, camphoric acid (III), and finally 2 : 2- 
dimetiyl-cyclopentane-1 : 1 : 3-tricarboxylic acid. Camphenic 
acid, 3-carboxy-cyclopentyle-l-iso-butyric acid IX, has been 
synthesized by Lipp (B., 1914, 871) from ethyl cyciopentane- 
l-one'-3“Carboxylate and ethyl a-bromoiso-butyrate in the 
presence of zinc; then eliminating water from the hydroxy 
ester, and reducing the resulting unsaturated ester with 
hydrogen and platinum black. 



The reactions of camphene and bornylene with ethyl diazo- 
acetate confirm the formulae I and VI. The normal reaction 
with unsaturated compound is for nitrogen to be eliminated 
and the formation of a cyclopropane ring between the C atom 
of the CH 2 group of the diazo-ester, and the two C atoms 
united by the olefine linking. Camphene, if represented by 
formula VI, should thus give a compound conta inin g the 

\c— CH, 


grouping, 




\/ 


and this on final oxidation should 


CH-COgH 

yield cyclopropane-1 : 1 : 2-tricarboxylic acid, whereas if it has 
the structure represented by formula I, originally attributed to 
camphene but now assigned to bornylene, it should yield as 
final oxidation product cyclopropane-1 : 2 : 3-tricarboxylio acid. 
In reality it has been found that camphene gives the 1:1:2- 
tricarboxylic acid and bornylene the isomeric 1:2: 3-acid 
(Buchner and Weijand, B., 1913, 759, 2108). 
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Camplienilone (IV, p. 978) has been synthesized, and this 
with MgBrCHg gives tertiary alcohol 


^CMe^ 


1/ 


OH 

CH,, 


which undergoes dehydration with dilute sulphuric acid yield- 
ing camphene. 

Sahinene, (cf. I, p. 973), occurs in marjoram oil; 

it has b.-pt. 163°-165° and [a]i) + 80°. It forms a hydrochloride 
and a nitroso-chloride. Its oxidation products closely resemble 
those of camphene. It can yield a ketone by the replacement 
of the >C:CH 2 by >CO, glycol >C(OH)*CH 2 -OH, and a 
hydroxy acid, sabinenic acid, >C(0H)*C02H. Its close 
relationship to the thujenes is shown by its catalytic reduc- 
tion to thujane and hence contains a 3 carbon ring: 


8CH 


/CPr-CH. 


< Vi A V-'J-Xj ' 

chc(:ch2> 


/ 


CI-L, 


The tri-ring is readily ruptured, as sabinene and its deriva- 
tives can be transformed into terpinene and related hydroxy 
compounds, a- and jS-Thujenes, CioHie {Tschugaeff, B,, 1901, 
2279; 1904, 1481), also contain a tri-ring and respectively 
and A^ thujene. 


2, ALCOHOLS AND KETONES 

The most important member of this group is : 

Common or Japan camphor, which is found in 

the camphor tree {Laurus cam'phora), and can be obtained 
by steam distillation of the wood. It forms colourless, trans- 
parent, glistening prisms of characteristic odour. It melts 
at 179°, boils at 204°, has a sp. gr. 0*985, and can be sublimed 
readily. It is dextro-rotatory in alcoholic solution, the amount 
of rotation varying with the concentration. When distilled 
with phosphoric anhydride it yields cymene; zinc chloride 
at high temperatures also transforms camphor into cymene, 
though in the latter case the reaction is less simple: 

OioH„0 = OioHi 4 -f- H,0. 
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When heated with iodine it yields carvacrol, i.e. hydroxy- 
cymene (p. 483), just as oil of turpentine yields cymene. Nitric 
acid oxidizes it to the dibasic camphoric acid, C3Hi4(C02H)2 
(III, p. 977), which somewhat resembles phthalic acid (see B., 
1890, 218), and then to camphoronic acid, uns3mi. trimethyl- 
carballylic acid, &c. Camphor yields camphor-oxime, CioHie 
(NOH), m.-pt. 119-5°, and a semicarhazone, m.-pt. 245°, and 
therefore contains a carbonyl group, and with nitrous acid it 
forms isonitroso-camphor, CioHi40:N*OH, and thus contains 
the group -CHg-CO. The oxime by the loss of water is con- 
verted into the cyanide, CgHig-CN, which yields campholenic 
acid, CgHis-COgH, on sapomhcation, and camphylamine, 
C9 Hi 5(CH3*NH2), on reduction (B.,*1888, 1125). 

A considerable amount of attention has been devoted by 
various chemists to the question of the constitution of cam- 
phor {La f worth, B. A. Report, 1900, 299). At first, great im- 
portance was attached to the readiness with which camphor 
can be transformed into benzene derivatives, e.g. cymene and 
carvacrol, and attempts were made to represent it as a simple 
six-carbon ring compound, e.g. Kehule, 


C 2-COv 


whereas others represented it as a bridged six-carbon ring. 
In 1893 Bredt suggested the formula II (p. 977), which is now 
generally accepted, and which has been confirmed recently by 
the synthesis of camphoric acid. Bredt drew especial atten- 
tion to the oxidation products of camphor, namely camphoric, 
camphoronic, and trimethyl-succinic acid previously obtained 
by Koenigs, He showed that camphoronic acid when heated 
gave trimethyl-succinic, isobutyric, and carbonic acids and 
carbon, and suggested the formula C02H*CH2-0Me(C02H)- 
CMcg-GOaH, viz. a-a-j8-trimethyl-carballylic acid, a consti- 
tution which has since been confirmed by W. E, Perhin and 
Thorpe's synthesis (J. C. S., 1897, 1169). This consists in 
condensing ethyl acetoacetate and ethyl a-bromo-isobuty- 
rate by means of zinc to ethyl j8-hydroxy-a-a-j8-trimethyl 
glutarate : 


CBrMea-COaEt 
+ CHa-CO-CHj-COaEt 


CMea-GOaEt 

OH-CMe-CHa-COaEt. 
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The OH group is replaced hy Cl, and this by CN, and 
the cyano-ester when hydrolysed yields camphoronic acid: 

CMej-COjEt CMej-CO^H 

CN-CMe-CHj-COjEt COaH-CMe-CHj-COjH. 

The relationship between camphor and its oxidation products 
is thus simple, as shown by the following scheme: 

( 6 ) ( 10 ) 

mCHj-CMe-COa) CHj-CMe-CO,H(j3) CHj— CMe-CO^H 

mCMe, <»)*<»> CMe, -> CMej 

«)CHj-CH— CHaC') CHj-CH— COjH(o) COjHCOjH 

Camphoric acid Camphoronic acid 

Camphor 

Camphoric acid has been synthesized by Kompj)a (B., 1901, 
2472; 1903, 4332; J. C. S., 1911, 2010). Ethyl oxalate and 
ethyl ^jS-dimethyl-glntarate condense in the presence of 
sodium ethoxide, yielding diketo-apocamphorate I: 

H-CH-COaEt CO-CH-CO^Et 

PO'OEt 

. + CMe^ “ 2EtOH + CMe, (I) 

PD DEt I A \ / 

H-CH-COaEt dO'CH-CO^Et, 

which, methylated by means of sodium and methyl iodide, 
yields the ethyl ester of diketo-camphoric acid II: 

0O*CMe-C0,Et CH-CMe-COgEt 

(II) CMe, (III) CMe, 

CO-CH-COaEt 5HCH-CO,Et, 


and this can be reduced with sodium amalgam to dihydroxy- 
camphoric acid; further reduction with phosphorus and hy- 
driodic gives dehydro-camphoric acid, III, which combines 
with hydrogen bromide; and the jS-bromo-camphoric acid 
thus obtained, when reduced with zinc and acetic acid, yields 
the racemic modification of camphoric acid. 

/CH(C02H)-CH2 


A sjmthesis from CMe 2 <^ 


CH(C02H)-C0 


has been accom- 


plished by somewhat similar steps {Perkin and Thorpe, J. C. S., 


1904, 146; 1906,799). 
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Camplior can be synthesized from camphoric acid by the 
following series of reactions {Haller, C. E., 1896, 122, 446); 



Camphoric 

anhydride 


reduced 


CaH,4< 


.CO--> 

CH,' 


>0 — >• C8Hi4< 

KCN 


,COOK 

^CH^-CN 


Campholide 


Homocamphoric 

nitrile 


hydrolysed ^CH^-COOH Ca salt \CH 

Homocamphoric acid Camphor 


Considerable amounts of camphor (mainly dl form) are 
manufactured from pinene by the following series of reactions 
(J. I. E. a, 1934, 589): 


Pinene Bomyl chloride ->• Isobornyl acetate 
HCl Metallic 

acetate 

Isoborneol Camphor, 
hydrolysed oxidized 


To obtain good yields it is essential to use pure pinene and 
carefully to control the reactions, especially the final oxida- 
tion with nitric and sulphuric acids. Several factories produce 
camphor by this process, but their output varies enormously 
with the price of the natural products. Camphor is used in 
medicine and for the manufacture of celluloid. 

Camphoric acid is an unsymmetrical dibasic acid, as it gives 
two isomeric monomethyl esters and two amic acids. One 
carboxylic acid is probably attached to a tertiary and the 
other to a secondary carbon atom, as the acid yields a single 
monobromo substituted derivative when subjected to the Hell- 
Volhard-Zelinsky method of bromination. The derivatives are 
known respectively as a and jS (or ortho and alio), the a- 
methyl ester, for example, contains the groitp >CH-C 02 Me, 

and the ^-methyl ester the group ^C-COgMe. As isonitroso- 

camphor — C(:N'OH)*CO — ^when warmed with hydrochloric 
acid yields a-camphoramic acid, >CH*C 0 -NH 2 , it follows 
that the methylene group of camphor corresponds with the 
a-carboxylic group in camphoric acid. 

As the camphoric acid molecule contains two centres of 
dissymmetry it exists in four optically active and two racemic 
modifications, the latter known respectively as dZ-camphoric 
and dZ-isocamphoric acids. The properties of the acids are: 
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d- and Z-camplioric, m.-pt. 187®, and [a]jy ^ 47*8® ; (ZZ-camphoric, 
m.-pt. 202®-203®; d- and Z-^socampfioric, m.-pt. 171®-172®, and 
[a]p If 47'1°; ^Z-Z-iso acid, m.-pt. 191®. To obtain complete race- 
mization of cZ-campboric acid it is necessary for epimerization 
to occur at both centres; when epimerization at one centre 
occurs then a certain amount of the (Z-isocamphoric acid is 
formed. Camphor, on the other hand, exists in two active 
and one racemic form only, and on catalytic reduction yields 
an optically inactive camphane. The dissymmetry is due to 
the presence of the CO group. In the oxidation of camphoric 
acid to camphoronic acid, camphanic acid, the lactone of 
a-hydroxy-camphoric acid is formed as an intermediate 
product; its constitution follows from the fact that it is 
formed by boiling bromo-camphoric anhydride with water. 


CHjs-O CO^H 


CH- 


CMea 0 


Camphanic acid. 


Numerous mono- and disubstituted derivatives of camphor 
are known. The isomeric mono-substituted compounds are 
often termed a, and tt, but it is preferable to denote the 
nximber of the carbon atom to which the substituent is attached 
according to the scheme where the C of the CO group is 2. 
Then the prefixes a, j8 and tt correspond respectively with the 
3-, 10-, and 8-positions. 


10 

g I 2 * 0 

I 

9_7_8 

I 

6 4 3 

The first product of chlorination, bromination or nitration 
is always a 3-substituted compound, and frequently a mixture 
of two stereo-isomeric products as the two hydrogens attached 
to C No. 3 are not absolutely equivalent. The further product 
is usually a 3 : 3-disubstituted derivative, and when the two 
substituents are difierent a mixture of two stereo-isomeric 
products is often obtained, e.g. 3-bromo-3-nitro-camphor. 
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The two 3-bromo-camphors have much the same melting- 
points, viz. 76° and 78°, but very different rotations; in alcohol 
the 3-compound has [aj^ + 165° and the 3-iso-compound —40°, 
and the addition of alkali to an alcohoKc solution of either 
produces an eqxulibrium mixture of the two with [a]i> + 147°. 
A characteristic property of the camphorsulphonic acids is 
the readiness with which the sulphonyl chlorides and bromides 
lose SO 2 when heated, yielding the corresponding chloro- and 
bromo-camphors, and this is often the most convenient method 
of preparing the 10- and 8-compounds. 

The position of a substituent in the camphor molecule is 
often readily ascertained by an examination of the oxidation 
products, particularly the camphoric acids. Thus 3-substituted 
camphors yield camphoric acid itself, whereas 10- and 8- 
compounds yield the corresponding substituted camphoric 
acids. Among the camphor products of interest are: 

(1) Camphor-lO-sulphonic acid {ReyeUer's acid), obtained 
by sulphonating camphor in acetic anhydride solution (cf. 
Burgess and Lowry, J. 0. S., 1925, 279). 

(2) Kiffing^s S-bromo-camphor-S-sulphonic acid, obtained 
by sulphonating a-bromo-camphor, is probably a mixture of 
the 3- and S-iso-compounda. 

Both the above acids are optically active strong monobasic 
acids, and are frequently used for resolving dZ-bases into their 
active components (cf. Chap. L, A.). 

(3) 3-^5onit^o-campllo^, m.-pt. 102° and [a]B — 124°, cannot 
readily be obtained by direct nitration as the chief products 
are oxidation products. It is best obtained by reduction of 
a-bromo-a'-nitro-camphor with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. 
It shows marked mutarotation in the presence of traces of 
alkali (Chap. LXXI, 12), and this is due to the formation of 
the iVonitro {ox pseudomtio) group >CH‘N02 >C:NO*OH. 
This acid form has not been isolated in a pure form, but 
numerous salts have. The bromo-compound >CBr-N02 does 
not exhibit mutarotation as it cannot yield the i^onitro group 
{Lowry and others). A solution of 3-nitro-camphor when 
evaporated yields the anhydride of ^sonitro-camphor, 
>C:N0*0*0N:C<, m.-pt. 193°, and when this is heated above 
its melting-point camphorquinone is formed. 

This diketone-camphorauinone (the CO groups in positions 
2 and 3) is formed as above or by hydrolysing isonitroso- 
camphor with formaldehyde and hydrochloric acid and is an 
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intermediate in tlie oxidation of campiior to camplioric acid. 
It forms yellow needles, m.-pt. 198^ and [a]D — 105°, in chloro- 
form, and is a typical a-diketone and gives two pairs of stereo- 
isomeric oximes. 

Camphor itself reacts as a typical ketone with the >CH 2 *CO< 
group. It forms an isonitroso-compound >C(NOH)‘CO<; 
it reacts in the enolic form >CH:CB[(OH)<, forms a sodium 
derivative which absorbs carbon dioxide, yielding camphor- 
carboxylic acid which is also obtained by hydrolysing a-cyano- 
camphor, and hence has the carboxylic group in position 3. 
The 3 -alkyl -camphors are formed by the action of alkyl 
iodides on sodio-camphor and 3-acyl-derivatives in a similar 
maimer. 

With Grignard reagents camphor forms tertiary alcohols. 
When reduced in neutral solvents with metallic sodium cam- 
phor yields a mixture of the stereo-isomeric secondary alcohols 
borneol and iso-borneol; the same products are found by 
catalytic hydrogenation, using nickel oxide at 320°-350° and 
high pressures. By using platinum black the product is mainly 
the ^^>o-compound, viz. 80 per cent. 

Isomeric with camphor is the compound termed jS-camphor 
in which the C atom No. 2 has two hydrogens and C No. 3 
an oxygen atom attached, i.e. the grouping >CMe-CH 2 *C 0 - 
CH< (cf. Bredt and Perkin, P., 1912, 56). 

Borneol and wo-BorneoL — The borneols — the secondary 
alcohols corresponding with the ketone-camphor — exist in 
stereo-isomeric forms due to the spatial arrangements of the 
H and OH groups attached to C No. 2* They are known 
respectively as borneol and iso-borneol, and each exists in d, 


1 and dl forms. 

m.-pt. 

Wd 

m.-pt. of 
/>-nitro- benzoate 

d~ or Z-Borneol 

208-6** 

±37-92° 

137° 

cZZ-Eorneol . . 

210-3 

— 


d” or Z-iso-Borneol 

214 

+34-1 1 

129 


The three forms of borneol occur in various essential oils, 
whereas the i5o-borneols do not. The ^50-compounds are 
formed by the catalytic hydrogenation of camphor or by the 
hydration of camphene, e.g. the acetate by heating camphene 

• i.e. Whether the OH and the CMe2 bridge are on the same side of the 
cyclohexane ring or on opposite sides. 

t Varies with solvent. The value given is for ethyl acetate solutions. 
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with sulphuric and acetic acids; in the latter case the product 
is almost completely racemized. 

Both series of compounds are readily oxidized to camphor, 
and both on dehydration yield camphene, but ^Vo-borneol 
more readily than borneol. 

As alcohols they yield various esters, the ^-nitro -benzoates 
are useful for identification and the chlorides are of technical 
importance. Bornyl chloride, m.-pt. 132°, is formed by the 
addition of HCl to pinene {W agner-Meerwein change, p. 978) 
and is termed “ artificial camphor Jso-bornyl chloride, 
m.-pt. 161®, is formed by the addition of HCl to camphene. 

The configurations of the two borneols or the two bornyl 
chlorides are not definitely established, but Eommpa and 
Beckmann (A., 1936, 522, 137) regard borneol as the endo 
and tso-borneol as the exo compound (cf. Chap. L, A7). 

In the synthesis of camphor by oxidizing i^o-borneol (cf. 
p. 983) a 97 per cent yield is obtained by using a nickel 
catalyst with 10 per cent of copper and iron oxides at 200°. 

Fenchone, a-methylcampherdlone, m.-pt. 5°“6° and [a]j) + 
64°, is isomeric with camphor, occurs in fennel oil, is repre- 
sented by Semmler (A., 1912, 387, 1) by formula VI (below), 
and its complete synthesis has been achieved {Ruzicka, B., 
1917, 1362). Ethyl l-methylcyclopentane-3-one-l-carboxylate 
(I), ethyl bromo-acetate and zinc yield ethyl 3-hydroxy-3- 
carbethoxymethyl - 1 - methylcyclopentan- 1 - carboxylate (II), 
which reacts with PBrg, yielding the unsaturated ester, ethyl 
dehydromethylnorhomofenchonate (III), which is readily 
reduced to ethyl methylnorhomocamphorate (IV), and the 
lead salt of this heated in a current of CO 2 yields methyl- 
norcamphor (V), which with excess of methyl iodide and soda- 
mide gives a mixture of fenchone (VI) and fenchosantanone 
(the monomethyl derivative): 


I 

CHa-CMe-COaEt 

9 H 2 

CHa-CO 

IV 

CHa-CMe-COaEt 

CH, 

CHa-CH-CHa-COaEt 


n 


CHa-CM^-COaEt 

CHa 

CH2*C(0H)-CH2-C02Et 

V 


CHa-CMeCO 
1 9^2 1 


CH,-CH -CH, 


in 

CHg-CMe-COaEt 

CH^ 

CHa-CrCH-COaEt 


VI 

CHa-CMe-CO 
CHa I 

CH,*CH -CMe, 
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Fenclione, unlike camphor, is resistant to oxidizing agents, 
and hence a study of degradation products is not easy. Diges- 
tion with sodamide, however, causes a fission in the ring at 
the >CODMe2<, gelding — CO-NHg and -CHMeg by the 
addition of ammonia. The product, the amide of fencholic 
acid, has been proved to be the amide of l-methyl-4-t5o- 
propylc2/cZopentane-l-carboxylic acid. Due to the grouping 

^CMe-CO-CMegC^ the carbonyl is not reactive, and the 

semicarbazone is formed extremely slowly. There is also no 
indication of enolization. It can be reduced catalytically to 
Z-fenchyl alcohol and finally to fenchane. 

Fenchenes. — By the dehydration of fenchyl alcohols or the 
elimination of hydrogen chloride from the chlorides a mixture 
of 4 isomeric fenchenes is obtained together with a trioycHc 
terpene. It is probable that none has been obtained pure, 
but from a study of degradation products they appear to have 
the structures; 



In the formation of several of these a change in ring structure 
{Wdlden-Meerwein change) must occur, e.g. fenchyl alcohol 
a-fenchene. 

Santene, C9H14, is present in E. Indian sandalwood oil. Its 
nitroso-chloride melts at 110° and its nitrosite at 123 °- 126 °. 
It contains one olefine link, and can be represented by the 
structure / 


as on oxidation it yields a glycol, then a diketone, and finally 
^?^cZo-pentane“l : 3 -dicarboxylic acid. 

Thujone (I) occurs in thuja, wormwood, and sage oils; it is 
not unsaturated, and hence contains a dicyclic system; when 
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heated it forms carvotanacetone (II), and this is readily 
reduced to carvomenthol (III) : 


CHMe 

CMe 

CHMe 

do 

(50 "OH 

OH-CH \h2 

1 / 1 

° i 1 

m 1 1 

chJ ch. 

CH. CH, 

CHg CHa 


\ / 

\ / 

C-CHMeg 

CH-CHMej, 

CH-CHMej 


The Carone Group 


Carone, CjoHisO (II)^ is one of the most important ring 
ketones of the terpene series, and is formed when dihydro- 
carvone hydrobromide, 8-bromomenthan-2-one (I), is treated 
with alcohoKc potash {Baeyer, B,, 1896, 5 and 2796). 


CHMe 

Hji) diHj 

•CBrMe» 


II 


(4) CHMe 

HjC \o(3) 

I CMej I 
'\)H (2) 


H,C 

\ 


/ 


(1) CH 


It is a colourless oil with an odour of camphor and pepper- 
mint, and boils at 210"^, but is, at the same time, partially 
transformed into the isomeric carvenone. The molecule, 
according to Baeyer, contains a six-carbon ring with a bridge. 
One of the most characteristic properties is the readiness 
with which the bridge is broken and derivatives of p- or 
m-menthane are produced. Thus when heated it yields car- 
venone or A®-_p-menthen-2-one, 


CHMe2*< 


.CH-CO 
OHj-CH, 


>CHMe; 


with hydrobromic acid it yields 8-bromo-menthan-2-one, and 
with sulphuric acid 8-hydroxy-menthan-2-one, 


OH'CMe2-CH< > 

NdHj-CH/ 


CHMe. 
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When oxidized with hot permanganate, carone yields a 
dibasic acid, caronic acid (cis and trans modifications, m.-pt. 
174° and 212°), which Baeyer suggested was 1 : 1-dimethyl- 
cyclopropane-2 : 3-dicarboxylic acid. 



a conclusion confirmed by Perhin^s gynthesis (J. C. S., 1899, 
48) from ethyl dimethylacrylate, CMe 2 : CH-COgEt, and ethyl 
sodio-malonate (or ethyl sodio-cyanoacetate). The product, 
ethyl dimethylpropane - tricarboxylate, ( 0 O 2 Et) 2 CH-CMe 2 * 
CHg-COgEt, when hydrolysed and heated at 200°, 3rields 
dimethyl-glntaric acid, COgH-CHg-CMeg-CHg-COgH. The 
a-bromo-derivative of the ethyl ester of this acid, COgEt* 
CHBr*CMe 2 *CH 2 *G 02 Et, ^fields cis and trans caronic acids 
when heated with alcoholic potash: 


CMea 

t-HCB^CH*COoEt 


COaH-H 


CMea 

d^H-COgH. 


The hydrocarbons A^- and A^-carenes,* CioHig, have been 
isolated by Simonsen ; the former from Pinus longifolia ( J. 0. S., 
1920, 571), and the latter from the oil of Andropogon 
Jwarancusa (1922, 2294). The A® has b.~pt. 170° and [a]i, + 7-7®, 
and the A^, b.-pt. 165*5° and [a]^ + 69°. On oxidation both 
yield compounds containing the cyclopropane ring, the formei 
giving caronic acid and the latter 1 : l-dimethyl-2-y-keto- 
butylcyclopropane-3-carboxylic acid. On the other hand the 
cyclopropane ring is readily ruptured by acids and both 
hydrocarbons react with hydrochloric acid yielding mixtures 
of the hydrochlorides of dipentene and sylvestrene. The 
sylvestrene obtained from certain natural products apparently 
does not exist as such in the original material, but is formed 
from the carenes present by the method of treatment with 
hydrochloric acid. It is thus probable that derivatives of m- 
menthane do not occur in nature, but are products of intra- 
molecular change (J. C. S., 1925, 2494). 

With compounds containing a di- or tricyclic system, it 
must be remembered that in most cases the difierent rings do 
not lie in the same plane. This is most readily seen with the 


• See Carone formula, p. 689, for numbering. 
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aid of models, and holds good for camphor, camphene, fen- 
chone. The usual single plane formulae, therefore, do not re- 
present the actual spatial relationships of the group. 

In a survey of the dicyclic systems attention should be 
drawn to the stability of tri- and tetra-ring systems to 
oxidizing agents and their instability towards hydrolysing 
agents. By means of these reagents it is frequently possible 
to arrive at valuable information concerning the structure of a 
given dicyclic compound- By the aid of oxidizing agents 
simple derivatives of cyclopropane or cyclobutane can be 
formed, and by the aid of hydrolysing agents derivatives of 
cyclohexane. 


D. Tricyclic Terpenes 


Attention has already been drawn to the possibility of the 
formation of a tricyclic system in the W agner-Meerwein 
change (p. 978), and in the distillation of bornyl and iso- 
bornyl xanthates the bornylene is always mixed with some 
tricyclene I, and the same compound is present in the camphene 
obtained from borneol. It can be obtained by the action of 
zinc dust on pinene dibromide, 2 : 6-di-bromo-camphane. 
The simplest method is by the action of yellow mercuric oxide 
on camphor-hydrazone (B., 1920, 1815) in alkaline solution. 
It is very volatile, has m.-pt. 68°, b.-pt. 153°/761 mm., and by 
catalytic reduction yields isocamphane. 

Teresantalic acid, CioHi^Og, present both free and as esters 
in E. Indian sandalwood oQ, has a tricyclic structure. It melts 
at 157° and has [a]D — 76*6° (in benzene). It is resistant to 
oxidizing agents, but with sulphuric acid readily yields san- 
tene, (p. 988). Its relationship to tricyclene is shown as 

follows: methyl teresantalate reduced gives an alcohol tere- 
santalol; this with PCI5 gives teresantalyl chloride, which 
reduced with sodium and alcohol gives tricyclene, and hence 
teresantalic acid is represented by II. 


/\ 


or written 


I 11 ? 
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E. Irone and lonones 


Irone — a methyl ketone, C 13 H 20 O — is the odoriferous prin- 
ciple of the iris root, and also probably of the violet, ^en 
boiled with hydriodic acid it yields the hydrocarbon irene, 

C 13 H 18 . 

The formnte suggested by Tiemann and Kruger are: 


CMea 

HC'^ H-CH:CH*COMe 
HC dn-Me 

Irone 


CMe^ CH 


HC CH GH 

nd Jh (We 

Irene 


(of, B., 1893, 2675). These chemists have synthesized two iso- 
merides of irone, which they term a- and jS-ionones. These 
also possess the odour of violets, and are employed at the 
present time for the manufacture of violet and raspberry 
essence. 

The synthesis consists in the condensation of citral (p. 958) 
with acetone to form the unsaturated ketone pseudo-ionone: 

CMejj : CH-CHa-CHa-CMe I CH»CH .!0~TH ;|CH-COMe 

CMeg : CH-CHi-CH^CMe : CH-CH ; CH-COMe, 


which is transformed into the ring compounds a- and jS-ionones 
when boiled with sulphuric acid and glycerol: 

CMea CMea 

HaCf^,GH-CH : CH-COMe HaC/\c-0H : CH-COMe 
H.C'\ JcMe HgCWOMe 

3H CH, 

a-Ionone ^-Ionone 

Methyl-ionones with -COEt in place of -COMe are formed 
when methyl ethyl ketone is used in place of acetone and have 
a still more pronounced raspberry odour. 
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F. Sesquiterpenes and related Oxygen 
Compounds 

A detailed study of these compounds has been made witliin 
recent years, especially by Buzicka, and the results published 
in Helv., 1921-1936. Like the terpenes proper they may be 
divided into: [a) open-chain compounds with four^ olefine 
linkings ; (6) monocyclic systems with three; (c) dicyclic with 
two, and {d) tricyclic with only one olefine linking. A clue as 
to which of these groups a given compound belongs can be 
obtained by a study of the number of hydrogen atoms it can 
take up when catalyticaily reduced and also from a study of 
its molecular refraction as for a hydrocarbon, the 

values vary from 69*6 for an open-chain compound to 64:*4: for 
a tricyclic system. Attention must, however, be paid to the 
exaltation of the refraction produced by conjugate double 
bonds and by semicyclic bonds (Chap. LXXI, H3). 

1. Open-chain compounds. — ^Nerolidol, CigHgs-OH, occurs in 
orange flowers and Peru bark, and its structure as 2 : 6 : 10- 
trimethyl-A^'-®‘^^-dodecatriene-10-ol, I, or the isomeric 
compound, 

I CMe^ : CH-CHa-CHg-CMe : CH-CH 2 -CH 2 -CMe(OH)-CH : CH„ 

has been established by its synthesis from geranyl chloride, 
which reacts with ethyl acetoacetate yielding dihydropseudo- 
ionone (II), and this condensed with acetylene in presence of 
sodamide yields dehydronerolidol (III), which can be reduced 
by sodium and moist ether to nerolidol (IV). 

♦ Cer-a Ger‘CH2*CO-CH8(n) ^ Ger-CH2*CMe(OH)*C : OH (IH) 

Ger-CH2-CMe(0H)*0H: OH* (lY).- 

Closely allied to and isomeric with nerolidol is famesol, 
obtained from the flowers of Acacia farnesicma and other 
species of Acacia. The fact that treatment with acetic anhy- 
dride converts it into nerohdol (together with some famesene), 
just as linalool is converted into nerol, suggests that it bears 
the same relationship to nerolidol that linalool does to nerol, 
and is therefore Ger*CH 2 *CMe:CH‘CH 2 *OH, and this structure 
is confirmed by the fact that it is readily oxidized to the corre- 

• Ger stands for the geranyl group CMcai CH-CH/GHj-CMe: CH*CHa 
or CHa : CMe ECH J,*CMe : CH-CHi (cf. this Chap., A.). 

( B 480 ) 


33 
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sponding aldehyde, farnesal, and the oxime of this when de- 
hydrated yields a nitrile which on hydrolysis gives dihydro- 
psendo-ionone (p. 992, 0 and H 2 adding on to olefine linking 
and producing fission). 

2 . Monocyclic sesauiterpenes and alcohols. — ^Bisaholine, 
C 15 H 24 , is very common in essential oils; it has b.-pt. 133°/12 
mm., forms a trihydrochloride, m.-pt. 79®, and on ozonoiysis 
gives acetone, Isevuhc acid and some succinic acid, but no 
formaldehyde or formic acid. When hydrogenated with 
platinum black as catalyst and in c^/cZohexane solution it yields 
a tetrahydro product with one olefine link in the chain, and as 
this on ozonoiysis gives 4-methyl-cyclohexanone and 5-methyl- 
heptan- 2 -one, it must be a derivative of methyl-cyclohexane 
with a semicyclic olefine link, and as it is derived from a- 
bisabolol it must be A^-tetrahydro-toluene with a para : CMe* 
CHg'CH^-CHrCMea (side chain). 

The alcohol, a-Bisaholol, CigHgs-OH, obtained as its acetate 
from farnesene by the action of acetic and sulphuric acids, is 
AMetrahydro-toluene with the •CMe(OH)'CH 2 *CH 2 *CH:CMe 2 
group in position 4, ring closure having taken place under the 
influence of the acids. 

Zingiherene, C 15 H 24 , obtained from oil of ginger, is always 
contaminated with small amounts of bisabolene and on ozono- 
iysis yields the same products as the latter, but differs in 
readily forming a dihydjide and in reacting readily with ethyl 
diazoacetate. It contains three olefine linMngs, as it can take 
up six atoms of hydrogen by catalytic reduction, and should 
therefore be a monocyclic compound, and its relatively high 
molecular refraction can be accounted for if two of the three 
linkings are conjugate. Treated with hydrogen chloride it 
yields a dihydrochloride from which isozingiberene can be 
isolated by treatment with alkali. Both the hydrocarbons yield 
cadalene when dehydrogenated with sulphnr, bnt zingiberene 
catalytically dehydrogenated with palladium yields 2 -methyl- 
6 -^-tolyl-heptane, and this on oxidation gives terephthalic 
acid and no other acid, thus indicating that it is a p-disub- 
stituted derivative of a reduced benzene. Its reactions point 
to zingiberene being a A^-tetrahydrotolnene with the group 
;CHMe-CH:CH-CH:CMe 2 in position 4, and isozingiberene 
is probably 1 : 7-dime thy 1-4-isopropyl- A® '®-hexahy dr o-naphtha- 
lene. It also forms a tetrabromide. 

3. Dicyclic sesquiterpenes. — These have been studied in 
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great detail and most of them contain a reduced naphthalene 
skeleton. The presence of this skeleton in cadinene from oil of 
cubebs, cade oil and: juniper wood, was rendered highly prob- 
able when Ruzicha (1921, 505; 1922, 369) obtained cadalene 
by heating cadinene with sulphur and so remowing hydrogen 
s^phide {T esterherg^ s method), and then by synthesis proved 
cadalene to be 1 : 7-dimethyl-4-isopropyl-naphthaIene. The 
starting-point in this synthesis is p-cymyl-2-acetic acid 
(l-methyl-4-isopropyl-benzene“2-acetic acid, CgH^-CgHgMe* 
CHg'COgH); when reduced by Bouveaulfs method it yields 
the corresponding primary alcohol, -CHg-CHa-OH, the bro- 
mide of which condenses with sodio-methylmalonic ester 
yielding •CH2*CH2*CMe(C02Et)2, and from this by hydrolysis 
and elimination of carbon dioxide the monobasic acid, ‘CHg* 
CH2'CHMe*C02H, is formed. The chloride of this acid with 
aluminium chloride {Friedel-Crafts’ reaction) undergoes internal 
condensation, the second ring is formed and the product, 
1 : Y-dimethyl-4-isopropyl-naphthalene, is identical with cada- 
lene. Among the oxidation products of cadinene are benzene- 
1:2: 4-tri- and benzene-1 : 2 : 3 : 4-tetra-carboxylic acids 
formed by the rupture of one or other of the two nuclei in the 
skeleton. Cadinene forms a dihydrochloride and contains two 
olefine bonds; they are undoubtedly in the rings and not in 
side chains, and according to Ruzicka and Stoll (1924, 94) 
ordinary cadinene is probably a mixture of the A®'®- and 
1:7- dimethyl - 4 - isopropylhexahydronaphthalene (see also 
Henderson and Robertson, J. C. S., 1926, 2811). 

Eudesmol, Ci5H25*OH, m.-pt. 82°-83°, from eucalyptus oil 
and selinene, C15H24, from celery-seed oil, when heated with 
sulphur according to Testerberg^s method, yield not only 
hy^ogen sulphide but also methyl sulphide, by the loss of 
one of the original methyl groups, and hence one of the methyl 
groups is attached to a tertiary C atom, probably a C atom 
common to two rings (cf. Chap, XLIX, C.), i.e. No. 5 or 10. 
The other product of dehydrogenation is 6-methyl-4-isopropyl- 
naphthalene (eudalene), the structure of which again has been 
proved by direct synthesis. The formula given by Ruzicka and 
Gapato for eudesmol is l-methylene-5-methyl-8-isopropyl-8- 
hydroxy - decahydronaphthalene (A., 1927, 453, 62). The 
presence of the methylene group is proved by the formation 
of a ketonic group CO in position 1 after ozonolysis, and posi- 
tion 8 for the hydroxyl group is selected since dihydroeudesmol 
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(2H added to semicjcUc linkage) on ozonolysis yields a ketone 
with CO in position 8. 


TERRENES WITH A SEVEN-MEMBEREB RINO 

Sesquiterpenes with a seven C ring have been described 
(Helv., 1936, 858; 1937, 224), They are the compounds which 
yield the blue colouring matters, azulenes, on dehydrogenation. 
The parent aziilene has been synthesized and proved to be 
a condensed seven-carbon and five-carbon system. 



and the azulenes obtained by dehydrogenation are the alky- 
lated derivatives, e.g. 4 : 8-dimethyl-2-'i5opropyl- and 1 ; 4- 
dimethyl-7-isopropyi-azulenes. 

It has been suggested that a-carophyllene from clove oil 
may contain a seven-membered ring condensed with a 4 carbon 
ring. It woxdd have Meg in either 1 or 2, an isopropenyl in 7, 
and a double link in 4 (C. and I., 1938, 123). 



G. Triterpenes 

Several complex natural products are regarded as derived 
from the triterpenes, (cf. J. C. S., 1937, 989; 1938, 1233). 
Many on dehydrogenation give alkylated phenanthrenes. 

The hydrocarbon saualene, CgoHgo, present in large amounts 
in the unsaponifiable fractions of certain fish oils (cf. Chap. 
LV, Dl) is a dihydrotriterpene and is probably (CMog'.CH* 
CHg-CHg-CMe.-CH-CHg-OHg'CMeiCH-CHgOs, as it is one of the 
products formed by the action of activated magnesium on 
farnesyl bromide (this Chap., F,; cf. HelVt, 1931, 78), 
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The structural formulas for most of tte terpenes and sesqui- 
terpenes, wKetker of tiie open-chain, monocyclic or dicyclic 
types, are in complete harmony with the view that these 
compounds are polymerized isoprene, e.g.: 


CH3 


Cadalene 

type 


CHa 

^2 


CHa CHa 




CH3 


CH CH, 


IHa CH, 


CH3 

CHI CHa 


Eudalene 

type 


HaC 

/ 

■aO 


Ha C' CHa 

II 

CH CHa CH 


CHa 0 

(in, 


LVIII. ALKALOIDS * 

For many years this group comprised all nitrogenous basic 
compounds derived from plant tissues, e.g. methylamine, 
betaine, asparagin, caffeine, but as the structures of such com- 
pounds were elucidated they were placed in their correct 
groups, and the alkaloids now include only those relatively 
complex cycKc bases containing the pyrrole, pyridine, quino- 
line, isoquinoline, phenanthrene and similar skeletons. 

They form an extremely important group of compounds 
of pronoimced physiological activity, and constitute the 
active principles of the common vegetable drugs and poisons. 

With a single exception they occur exclusively in mcotyle- 
dons, and as a rule do not exist in the free state, but combined 
with organic acids in the form of salts. Such acids are malic 
(p. 283), citric (p. 298), and tannic (p. 528); quinic acid usually 
accompanies the alkaloids of opium. 

A few of the alkaloids are built up of carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, e.g. coniine, nicotine. Such compounds as a rule are 
liquids and are readily volatile; the majority, on the other 

* The Plant Alkaloids, Henry, 3rd Edition, London, 1939, For early 
history cf. Wuest, C. and I., 1937, 1084. 
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hand, also contain oxygen, and then are usually crystalline 
and non-volatiie. All are optically active, and as a rule iasvo- 
rotatory. A few like coniine are secondary bases, but the 
majority are tertiary, and a few are quaternary ammonium 
compounds. 

The following reagents as a rule precipitate the alkaloids in 
the form of complex derivatives from solutions of their salts, 
viz. tannin, phosphomolybdic acid, a potassium iodide solution 
of iodine, and also potassium mercuric iodide. They are 
further characterized by their bitter astringent taste and by 
their poisonous properties. Each individual alkaloid gives 
characteristic colour reactions. 

The alkaloids are usually extracted from plant tissues by 
lixiviating the finely-divided tissue with acidified water. The 
extract is then rendered alkaline with ammonia and the free 
alkaloid separated by filtration, or, if it is at all readily soluble, 
by extraction with chloroform. 

Among the reactions made use of in elucidating the structure 
are: 

1. Determination of the number of free hydroxyl groups by 
acetylation (cf. p. 233). Thus morphine can be shown to con- 
tain two, codeine one, and papaverine none. 

2. Determination of methoxy, OMe, groups by ZeiseVs 
method or Perhin^s modification. Determination of EMe, 
methylimino, groups by heating the hydriodide at 300° and 
estimating the CHgl eliminated (Herzig and Meyer). 

3. Study of the action of hydrolysing agents. Esters are 
hydrolysed, but most other types of linking are resistant to 
such agents. Narcotine (p. 1008) yields opianic acid and hydro- 
cotarnine, and is presumably an ester derived from these two 
compounds. Similarly, atropine (p. 1014) on hydrolysis yields 
tropic acid and tropine. A& the products of hydrolysis are 
simpler than the original alkaloid, the elucidation of their 
constitutions is less dij0S.cult. 

4. Examination of the products of oxidation. Thus codeine 
contains a secondary alcoholic group, as on oxidation it yields 
a ketone, codeinone, containing the same number of carbon 
atoms. Coniine when oxidized yields picolinic acid, and must 
thus be an a-substituted derivative of pyridine. Cinchonine 
yields quinoline-y-carboxylic acid. 

5. Determination of the primary, secondary, tertiary, or 
quaternary nature of the base. 
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6. Study of tlie degradation products obtained by exhaus- 
tive methylation. As an example of this method the simple 
secondary amine piperidine may be taken. When methylated 
by means of methyl iodide it yields first the tertiary amine 
methylpiperidine, and finally the quaternary ammonium iodide 
dimethylpiperidonium iodide. This with moist silver oxide 
yields the quaternary base, which on distillation decomposes 
into water and an unsaturated aliphatic tertiary amine: 

< CJE[ ’CH 

= H2O + CHarCH-CHa-CHa-CHa-miea. 

CHa-OH/ 

When treated with methyl iodide and then with silver oxide 
this unsaturated base yields a quaternary hydroxide, which 
splits up into water, trimethylamine, and A'^^-pendadiene when 
distilled: 

CHj : CHUHa-CHa-CHa-NMea-OH 

= HaO + NMes + CHg : CHCHaUH .* CH3. 

7. An examination of the products obtained by fusing the 
alkaloid with potash or by distilling it with zinc dust. Thus 
morphine and zinc dust yield phenanthrene together with 
other products, and hence the molecule of morphine probably 
contains a phenanthrene ring. Papaverine, when fused with 
potash, yields dimethoxy-iso-quinoline and 3 : 4-dimethoxy- 
toluene, and hence papaverine is probably an iso-quinoline 
derivative. The processes of fusion with potash and distilla- 
tion with zinc dust require high temperatures, and as molecular 
rearrangements occur much more readily at high than at low 
temperatures, the conclusions drawn from a study of the 
products formed during such processes shoidd be accepted 
with a certain amount of reserve unless supported by other 
evidence. 

The alkaloids may be grouped according to their origin, e.g. 
the opium alkaloids, bases from solanine, &c., or according to 
the heterocyclic ring which they contain. The latter method 
is adopted here. 

Many of the alkaloids are extremely complex, and several, 
e.g. quinine and strychnine, have so far not been synthesized in 
the laboratory. The function of such complex nitrogenous 
compounds in the plant system and the manner in which the 
complexes are built up in the tissue are nroblems. whic h have 
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aroused much interest. Robinson in ** A Theory of the 
Mechanism of the Phytochemical Synthesis of certain 
Alkaloids ’’ (J. C. S., 1917, 876) has suggested probable methods 
of formation. The two main reactions which bring about union 
between carbon and carbon are (1) the aldol condensation 
(p. 154) of aldehydes, and (2) the condensation of an aldehyde 
or ketone with ammonia or an amine to a carbinol-amine, 
>C{0H)-N<, and the reaction of this with substances con- 
taining the group >CH*CO — , e.g. : 


-OH-OH 
-CHo-]We 


+ CH,-CO*CH, 


-CH-CHs-CO-CH, 


-CHo-NMe 


+ HnO. 


Reactions of this type require no condensing agent, and 
proceed almost to completion in aqueous solution at the 
ordinary temperature. The important starting-points 'are 
ammonia, formaldehyde, ornithine (arginine), and lysine (pp. 
251 and 1211), and degradation products of carbohydrates, 
more particularly citric acid, which can give rise to acetone- 
dicarboxylic acid on oxidation, and this supplies the acetone 
complex. 

Thus lysine, NH2-0H2'CH2-CH2;CH2*CH(NH2)*CO2H, with 
formaldehyde undergoes methylation and oxidation, giving 
NHMe'CHg'CHa'CHg'CHiO, which with more formaldehyde 
CHg 

produces MeN<f /CH 2 , and this with acetone 

^GRiO-RyCR/ 


yields MeNc 


r/ 


-OH, 


-OH 


'\CH(CH2-COMe)-CH2/' 


NcH 2 , the alkaloid methyl- 


pelletierine of the pomegranate trees. 

Similarly, tropinone (p. 1015) from 1 : 4-diaminovaleric acid 
(ornithine). By combined methylation and oxidation this can 
yield succindialdehyde and methylamine, which can undergo 
CH2-CH(0H). 

condensation to I ^NMe. This product readily 

CH2*CB[(0H)/ 

condenses with acetonedicarboxylio acid yielding: 


CHa’CH — OH-OOaH 
JlMe (jjO 

CHitn— in-cOaH, 
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which by loss of carbon dioxide gives: 

CHj-CH — CH, 

JjMe io 
CiHj-iiH- -Ahj, 

tropinone. By siimlar processes the formation of many alka- 
loids and derivatives of pyrrolidine, piperidine, quinoline, iso- 
quinoline, related to tke alkaloids, can be explained. 


A. Alkaloids with Condensed Pyrrole and 
Benzene Nuclei 

Phytostigmine or eserine, C 15 H 21 O 2 N 3 , present in Calabar 
Beans, melts at 105°-106°, bas been shown by Stedman and 
Barger (J. C. S., 1925, 247) to have the structure I, i.e. one ben- 
zene and two N-methylpyrrolidine rings condensed. It is a 
ditertiary base, and is the ester formed from a phenolic OH 
and methylcarbamic acid. It has been synthesized by JuUan 
and Pikl (J. A. C. S., 1935, 765): 

Me 

Meira-CO-O—i "" 



ile Me 


and has pronounced myopic properties due to its power to 
inhibit the hydrolysis of acetyl-cholin (Chap. LXVIII, B.) by 
cholin esterase. It resembles pilocarpin in producing powerful 
contraction of the intestine. 

B. Alkaloids derived from Pyridine 

1. Coniine, dextro-rotatory a- normal -propyl -piperidine, 
C 5 HioN(C 3 H 7 ), is the poisonous principle of hemlock (Gonium 
maculatum). It is a colourless dextro-rotatory liquid of stupe- 
fying odour, sparingly soluble in water, and boils at 167'^. 
Hydriodic acid at a high temperature reduces it to normal 
octane, while nitric acid oxidizes it to butyric acid, and potas- 
sium permanganate to picolinic acid (hence the a-position). 

( B 480 ) 33 • 
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Ladenburg has prepared it synthetically by reducing a-aliyl- 
pyridine (p. 687) with sodium and alcohol: 

+ 8H - C5HioN(CH2*CH,.CH3). 


The pyridine ring is reduced to a piperidine ring, and the 
unsaturated allyl side-chain is reduced to an n-propyl group. 
The a-carbon atom is an asymmetric carbon atom, and hence 
the whole molecule is dissymmetric. The synthetical product 
is optically inactive, but it has been resolved by fractional 
crystallization of the d-tartrate. The relations of these two 
bases to one another and to the inactive modification are the 
same as those of d-, I- and dMactic acids. 

2. Alkaloids derived from pjrridine are present in areca 
nut; these are guvacine, or l:2:5:6-tetrahydropyridine-3-car- 
boxylic acid, which has been synthesized by Wohl a>ndLosamtschj 
1908; guvacoline, the corresponding methyl ester; arecaine, 
or arecaidine, the N-methyl derivative of guvacine; and 
arecoline, the methyl ester of arecaidine (B., 1919, 206). 

3. Eicinine, C 8 H 8 O 2 N 2 , an alkaloid from the castor-bean, 
is l-methyl-2-keto-3-cyano-4-methoxy-A^“dihydropyridine and 
has been synthesized by Spdtk and Koller (B., 1923, 2454). 

4. Nicotine, C 10 H 14 N 23 is the poisonous constituent of the 
tobacco plant, in which it exists in combination with malic 
and citric acids. It is a colourless, oily liquid soluble in water, 
and is laevo-rotatory. It has b.-pt. 247® and rapidly oxidizes in 
contact with the air. It is a di-tertiary base, as it combines 
with methyl iodide, yielding two isomeric quaternary salts. 
On oxidation with permanganate it yields nicotinic acid, and 
hence must be a j 8 -pyridine derivative. These reactions, com- 
bined with its synthesis {Pictet, C. R., 1903, 137, 860), prove 
it to be a-pyridyl-N-methyl-pyrrolidine (Formula V). 

Pictet's synthesis is of historical interest, but involves the 
use of high temperatures, and hence details of structure 
must be accepted with reserve. 

A simpler synthesis by Spdth and Bretschneider (B., 1928, 
327) is as follows: Ethyl pyridine-3-carboxylate (ethyl nico- 
tinate) (I): 



NMe 
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condenses with l-methyl-i'-pyrrolidone (II) in the presence of 
sodinm ethoxide yielding the compound III, which with 
fuming hydrochloric acid yields the aminoketone C 5 H 4 N-CO* 
CHg-CHg-CHg-NHMe by hydrolysis and loss of COg. The 
ketone reduced with zinc dust and alkali yields the correspond- 
ing secondary alcohol, and this reacts with fuming hydriodic 
acid yielding the iodide (IV), from which dZ-nicotine is formed 
by the action of alkalis entaihng the loss of hydrogen iodide 
and the closing of the pjnrrolidine ring. 


CHI(CH2)3-NHMe 


CH^-CHa 


S—CK CHa 

J \X 


NMe 


5. Myosmine, CgHioNg, is also present in tobacco and has 
been synthesized; it is a pyridyl-a-dihydropyrrole (VI). The 
synthesis is as follows : 


CH 2 -CH 2 

(!» CH, 




CH— CHg 



H or HCl 


jg" CO2 and H2O 



VI 


6. Pipeline (p. 688), piperic acid piperidide, can be synthe- 
sized from piperoyl chloride and piperidine. It melts at 128°, is 
present in the fruits of difierent species of pepper,* and on 
hydrolysis yields piperidine and piperic acid (p. 533). 

.CH 2 .CH 2 . 

CH2< >H-C0*CH ; CH-CH : CH-CeHgtOaCHa). 

XJHa-CHa/ 


For synthesis of piperic acid see Ladenburg and Scholtz, 
B,, 1894, 1958. 

7. The alkaloid harmine, from the seeds of Peganum harmala, 
according to Perkin and Robinson (J. 0. S,, 1919, 933, 971; 
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1921, 1602; 1922, 1872), contains condensed benzene, pyrrole 
and pyridine nuclei and is represented by tlie formula; 


MeO— 



8. Norlupinane, C9H17N, a degradation product of lupinine, 
an alkaloid from lupin seeds {Clemo and others, J. C. 8., 1931, 
437, 3190), has been synthesized by ring closure of l-oj-bromo- 
butyl-piperidine {ibid, 1935, 1743); 


0 — CHj-CHa'CHj-CHaBr 

NH 



C. Bases derived from Quinoline 

Among these are the alkaloids present in Cinchona barks, 

(a) Quinine, CJ2oll2402N2 + 3H2O, a diacid base of intensely 
bitter taste and alkaline reaction, of which the sulphate and 
chloride are universally used as febrifuges. It crystallizes 
in prisms or silky glistening needles, melts at 177® when 
anhydrous, is sparingly soluble in water, and is laevo-rotatory. 
Dilute solutions of its salts show a brilliant blue fluorescence. 

As a base quinine is a tertiary diamine, but it contains in 
addition — as its reactions show — one hydroxy-, one methoxy- 
group and an ethylene linking, and seems to be built up of 
two diflerent ring systems: 

(CH 30 )*CAN-CioHi 5 (OH)N. 

The first of these represents the radical of a 6-methoxy- 
quinoline, and this compound is obtained when quinine is 
fused with potash. The second system probably possesses a 
ring similar to that of tropine, since it yields as decomposition 
products sometimes a pyridine derivative (e.g. ^-ethyl-pyridine 
on fusion with alkali), and sometimes benzene derivatives 
containing no nitrogen (e.g. a phenolic compound, CjoHigOH, 
together with ammonia, on successive treatment with phos- 
phorus pentachloride, potash, and hydrobromic acid). 

It yields quinic acid, 6-methoxy-quinoline-4-carboxylic acid, 
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C9H5N(0CH3)C02H (p. 696), and meroqninene when oxidized 
with dichromate mixture. 

Meroquinene appears to be 3-vinylpiperidyl-4-acetic acid (B., 

/CH(CH:CH2)-CH2. 

1897, 1326), COgH-CHg-CH^ >NH, as it 

\ch2 

yields first cincholoiponic acid (3-carboxypiperidyl-4iacetic 
acid), and finally loiponic add (piperidme-3 : 4-dicarboxylic 
acid), when oxidized with permanganate. 

The formula for quinine is that of combined quinoline and 
quinuclidine nuclei {Rahe) 



--CHa 

\a) 

ch.ch:ch. 


Both quinine and cinchonine when oxidized yield ketones 
containing the same number of 0 atoms. When heated with 
acetic acid the two alkaloids yield isomeric products known 
respectively as quinotoxine and cinchotoxine on account of 
their poisonous properties. These bases are ketones and 
secondary bases, and are formed by the conversion of the 
CH{OH) group into CO and the rupture between the N atom 
and the 0 atom of the adjacent CH group, as indicated by 
the dotted line. Hydroquinine has been synthesized by Robe 
and others (B., 1919, 1842; 1931, 2487). 

Quinine is a valuable drug in cases of malaria; numerous 
substitutes are now employed, especially quinine derivatives 
devoid of bitter taste. The esters derived from the alcoholic 
OH giowp---aristoquinine, diquinine carbonate ; euquinine, ethyl 
quinine carbonate; and saloquininey quinine salicylate — are 
used (cf. LXV, K.). 

The molecule of quinine contains four centres of dissym- 
metry, viz. the carbon atoms numbered 1 to 4 in the formula, 
hence several stereo-isomeric forms are possible; one of these 
is the alkaloid c^-quinidine which occurs in opium. The four 
known forms are quinine, epiquinine, quinidine and epiquini- 
dine, with the melting-points 177°, oil, 168° and 113°. The last 
three are dextrorotatory, whereas quinine is laevo. According 
to Rahe (A., 1932, 492, 242) the optical signs of carbon atoms 
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3 and 4 are respectively , — h , + + and -f — in the 

four forms. On the other hand, in all the natural opium 
alkaloids carbon atom 3 has the same signs as 4, viz. quinine, 
quinidine, cinchonine and cinchonidine. 

(b) Cinchonine, Ci9H220N2, is similar to quinine, but with- 
out the methoxy group in the quinoline nucleus. It crystal- 
lizes in colourless prisms, sublimes readily, and is not so active 
a febrifuge as quinine. When oxidized with dichromate and 
sulphuric acid it yields cinchoninic (quinoline-4-carboxylic) 
acid and meroquinene; with permanganate it yields cincho- 
tenine and carbonic acid. Cinchotenine no longer combines 
with hydrogen chloride, and in the oxidation the double link- 
ing present in cinchonine has been removed and a carboxyUc 
group introduced. When treated with PCI5 and then with 
alcoholic potash, cinchonine loses a molecule of water, yielding 
cinchene, C19H20N2, which can be hydrolysed by 25 per cent 
phosphoric acid to lepidine (4-methyl-quinoline) and mero- 
quinene. It has very Little therapeutic value. 

These are but a few of the numerous alkaloids present in 
these barks. In addition, organic acids (e.g. quinic and quino- 
tannic) and neutral substances are also present. 

D. Bases derived from z.jo-Ouinoline 

1. Papaverine, C20H21O4N {Merck, 1848), is found (1 per 
cent) together with narcotine, narceine, laudanosine, lauda- 
nine, and the morphine alkaloids in opium,* the solid obtained 
by drying the juices extracted from the unripe seed vessels of 
Papaver sommferum. In addition to some twenty alkaloids, 
many of which are present in only small quantities, opium also 
contains fats, resins, sugars, albumins, &;c. The alkaloid 
crystallizes in prisms, m.-pt. 147°, and is optically inactive. 
It has hypnotic properties, but not to the same extent as 
morphine. It is a tertiary base, and all four oxygen atoms are 
present as methoxy groups, and when hydrolysed with hy- 
driodic acid the corresponding tetrahydroxy-derivative, papa- 
veroUne, C16H13O4N, is formed. When oxidized with perman- 
ganate it yields first papaveraUine, C20H19O5N, and finally 
6 : 7-dimethoxy-iso-quinoline-carboxylic acid and a-carbo- 
cinchomeronic acid (pyridine-2 : 3 : 4-tricarboxylic acid). When 

• Opium^ J. R. Nichols, Inst. C. Lecture, 1938. 
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fused with potash it takes up two hydrogen atoms, and yields 
6 : 7-diinethoxy- iso-quinoline and 3 : 4~dimethoxy- toluene. 
When reduced, the N ring adds on 4 H atoms. 

From these and other reactions G. Goldschmidt concluded that 
the base is 3' : 4:* -dimethoxyhenzyl -^ : 1 -dimethoxy-iso-quinoline: 


eOMe 
7 0Me 



N 




OMer 

^OMe4’ 


and this formnla has been confirmed by Pictet and Gams’ syn- 
thesis (C. E., 1909, 149, 210) by the following steps; 

(a) OeHiCOMe), ^ C,H 3 (OMe)j-CO-CH, (4) 

Veratrole or FriedeU Acetoveratrone 

1 : 2-dimethoxybenzene Crafts' 

^ C,Hj(OMe)s-CO-CH:N-OH 

Amyl nitrite Isonitrosoacetoyeratrone 

CeHs(OMe)s-CO-CHj-NH,HCl 
SnCl, Amino-acetoveratrone hydrochloride 

(b) CHO-CeHaCOMelOH -> CHO-CeH3(OMe)j 

Vanillin methylated Methylvanillin 

-> C,H3(OMe)3-CH(OH)-CN ^ C3H3{0Me)3-CH(0H)-C03}! 

HCN hydrolysis 

C6H3(0H)2-CH2*C02H CeH3(OMe)2-CH2-C02H 

HI Homoprotocatechuic acid methylated Homoveratric acid 

-> CeH3(OMe)2-CH2-COCl 

Homoveratroyl chloride 

(c) Amino-acetoveratrone hydrochloride and homoveratroyl 
chloride condense in the presence of cold potassium hydroxide, 
yielding (OMe)2C6H3*CO*CH2-NH;CO-CH2*CeH3(OMe)2; this can 
be reduced to the corresponding secondary alcohol which 
reacts with dehydrating agents, losing two molecules of water 
and forming 3' : 4' - dimethoxybenzyl -6:7- dimethoxy - iso - 
quinoline, which is identical with papaverine. 

2. Laudanosine, C21H27O4N, crystallizes in needles, m.-pt. 
89°, and is dextro-rotatory. It has been shown by Fictet and 
Aihanescu (B., 1900, 2346) to be an N-methyl-tetra-hydropapa- 
verine, and has been synthesized by Fictet and Finhelstein 
(C. E., 1909, 148, 295). 

3. Laudanine is the 3-hydroxy-4-methoxybenzyl compound 
corresponding with laudanosine (3 : 4-dimethoxybenz7l-) (M., 
1921, 273). 
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4. Hydrocotamine, obtained from opium, but probably 
formed from other alkaloids during extraction, is ^^-metbyl-6 : 7- 
metbylenedioxy-tetrahydro-isoquinoline (Formula II, below). 
Cotarnine, on the other hand, is 4 : 5-methylenedioxy-benz- 
aldehyde with the group ‘CHg-CHg-NKMe in position 2 and 
readily forms hydrocotarnine by internal condensation. 

5. Narceine {Pelletier, 1832), also present in opium, is cotar- 
nine with •CH2*C0’C6H2(0Me)2*C02H in place of 'OHO and 
NMeg in place of 'NIIMe. 

6. Narcotine, C22H23O7N, occurs in opium (6 per cent), 
crystallizes in colourless needles, m.-pt. 176®, and is Isevo- 
rotatory. It is a feeble tertiary base, and its salts are readily 
hydrolysed by water. It contains three methoxy groups, 
and when hy^olysed by dilute acids or alkalis yields opianic 
acid and hydrocotarnine. When reduced it yields mecoriine 
and hydrocotarnine, and when oxidized yields opianic acid 
and cotarnine, and when heated with alkalis at 220® yields 
methylamines, thus indicating that the N-atom is methy- 
lated (Formula I). 

The decompound (called gnoscopine) has been synthesized 
in small quantities {PerUn and Robinson, J. 0. S., 1911, 776) 
by boiling an alcohohc solution of cotarnine and meconine, 
and has been resolwed by means of d-bromo-camphor-sul- 
phonic acid. 

n Hydrocotarnine, 



r 

OMe 


Both meconine (VI, p. 1009), the lactone of 6-hydroxymethyl- 
2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic acid, and cotarnine have been synthe- 
sized. The former by Fritsch (A., 301, 352) and the latter by 
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Sahmy (J. C. S., 1910, 1208), and also by Decker and Becker 
(A., 1913, 395, 328). 

Tbe structural formula III or a cyclic structure correspond- 
ing with, bydrocotarnine was deduced by Bx)ser for cotar- 
nine by a study of its degradation products. Wten methylated 
and decomposed by alkalis it yields trimetbylamine and an 
aldehyde, cotarnone, CgHgOa-CHO, which on further oxidation 
gives a methoxy-dibasic acid, known as cotarnic acid, and this 
with hydxiodic acid and phosphorus at 160° yields gallic acid 
(3:4: 5-trihydroxybenzoic acid). 

Cotarnic acid is 3-methoxy-4 : 5-methylenedioxyphthalic 
acid, and cotarnone 6-vinyl-3-methoxy-4 : 5-methylenedioxy- 
benzaldehyde. 

The steps in Salway*s synthesis of cotarnine are: Myristic 
aldehyde (3-methoxy-4 : 6-methylenedioxy-benzaldehyde) 3- 

Perkin's synthesis 

methoxy-4 : 5-methylenedioxy-cinnamic acid corresponding 

red 

dihydro acid acid amide j8-3-methoxy-4 : 5-methylene- 

Hofmann reaction 

dioxy-phenylethylamine ^ phenacetyl-derivative of amine 

8-methoxy-6 : 7-methylenedioxy-l -benzyl-3 : 4-dihydro-iso- 
quinoline -> benzylhydrocotarnine cotarnine. 

Methochloride HsSO* 

with tin and HCl ^ +MnOa 

FritscVs synthesis of meconine consists in condensing chloral 
with the ester of 2 : 3-dimethoxybenzoic acid, hydrolysing the 
product (lY) to the hydroxy dibasic acid (Y), and, finally, 
eliminating COg and HgO by heating the dibasic acid and 
obtaining the lactone, meconine (YI) : 



7. Hydrastine, CgiHgiOeN, occurs in the roots of Hydrastis 
canadensis, and difiers from narcotine by having no methoxy 
group in the iso-quinoline ring. When oxidized it yields opianic 
acid and hydrastinine, which is the analogue of cotarnine 
(synthesis of hydrastinine, cf. Fritsch, A., 1895, 286, 18). 

8, Emetine, cephaeline monomethyl ether, C 29 H 4 QO 4 N 2 ? 
cephaeline are alkaloids present in ipecacuanha, and appear 
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to be derived from iBO-qiiiiioline, as 6 : 7-dimethoxy-iso-qiiin- 
oline-1 -carboxylic acid is found among their oxidation pro- 
ducts, The former is largely used for the cure of amoebic 
dysentery. For structure see Brindley- Py man (J. C. S., 1927, 
1067). 

For absorption spectra of iso-quinoline alkaloids cf. Bobbie 
and Fox, J. C. S,, 1914, 1639. 


E. Bases with two Condensed zso -Quinoline 
Residues 

1. The alkaloids from Berheris vulgaris and Calumba root 
[Jateorhiza Calumba) from East Africa are derivatives of con- 
densed, iso-quinoline residues with the skeleton: 



Three bases are: (1) Palmatine with four methoxy groups in 
positions 2:3:9:10, (2) Jatrorrhizine with a free hydroxyl in 
position 1, in addition to the four methoxy groups. (3) Colum« 
bamine isomeric with (2) has the free hydroxyl in position 2. 
All three have a double link between carbons numbered 13 
and 14 and also between N (7) and carbon numbered 8, so 
that they are ammonium bases. Closely related is Berberine, 
from Hydrastis canadensis, which has OgCHg in place of the 
two methoxy groups in positions 2 and 3 in palmatine. It is 
readily converted into the latter by hydrolysing to the tetra- 
hydroxy compound and then methylating (B., 1925, 2267); 
The structure of these bases was determined by Feist and 
Sandstede, Arch. Pharm., 1918, 2561, and Spdtk and Durchinsky 
(B., 1925, 1939; 1927, 383). For synthesis -of tetrahydro- 
berberine cf. J. C. S., 1925, 740; 1927, 548. 

2. Corydaline, C22H27O4N, from Corydalis cava, crystallizes 
in prisms, m.-pt. 13i*5®, and contains four methoxy groups. 
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The formula given below by Koepfli and Perkin (J. C. S., 1928, 
2989) difiers slightly from that suggested by DohUe and 
Lauder (1903, 605), and represents it with the skeleton given 
above, with the methoxy groups in positions 2 : 3 : 9 : 10 and a 
methyl group at 13, but no double link between 13 and 14. 


F. Bases with a Benzene, a Pyrimidine and 
a Pyrrolidine Ring 

Peganine or vasicine, horn Peganum harmala, 

is laBvo-rotatory, and is readily synthesized by condensing o- 
aminobenzylamine with y-lactone of 2 : 4-dihydroxybutyric 
acid at 200® (B., 1936, 255). 

NHa 0 CHo 

+ 1 I “ 

CO CHa 
'^•OH 

The same base can also be prepared by the condensation 
of o-aminobenzaldehyde, allylamine and formaldehyde at 
25® with a pn 4-8-5*2 and oxidation of the intermediate 
yCR : N(0H)*CH2 CH: CH^ 

product I (A,, 1936, 523, 1). 

^NH-CHa 




CH^- 

NHa 



G. Bases from Phenanthrene 

Tlic alkaloids morphine, codeine, thebaine and neopine 
are characterized by containing a phenanthrene nucleus in 
addition to a nitrogen ring, as in structure I. Where the phen- 
anthrene skeleton is represented by C atoms 1-10, in addition 
there is an oxygen bridge between C atoms 4 and 5 and a 
•CH 2 *CH 2 ’NMe* between carbons 13 and 9 with the N attached 
to No 9. The skeleton thus contains a reduced iso-quinolin© 
ring in addition to the phenanthrene structure. 
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MorpMiie has two OH groups in positions 3 and 6, and a 
double link in 6 : 7. Codeine is morphine monomethyl ether 
with OMe in position 3, and neopine is the isomeric mono- 
methyl ether with OMe in position 3, and a double bond in 
position 8 : 14 {Robinson and others, J. 0. S., 1926, 903), and 
thebaine is morphine dimethyl ether. 

1. Morphine (Serturner, 1805), Ci 7 H 3 . 903 ]Sr, constitutes on 
the average 10 per cent of opium. It crystallizes in small 
prisms (+H 2 O), melting and decomposing at 230°, has a bitter 
taste, and is a valuable soporific. It is a mono-acid tertiary 
base, containing two hydroxyl groups, one of which is phenolic 
and the second alcoholic. When distilled with zinc dust it 
yields phenanthrene together with pyrrole, pyridine, and 
trimethylamine. Further proof of the presence of the phenan- 
threne nucleus has been afforded by the process of exhaustive 
methylation. With methyl iodide it yields codeine methiodide, 
formed by the methylation of the phenolic hydroxyl group 
and addition of methyl iodide to the tertiary N-atom. This 
product, with potassium hydroxide, loses hydrogen iodide 
and yields a tertiary base, methylmorpJiimethine, which with 
acetic anhydride gives 3-methoxy-4-hy droxy-phenanthrene 
(methylmorphol) and hydroxyethyldimethylamine, OH-CHg- 
CHg-NMeg. The constitutional formula given above is due to 
Gulland and Robinson (J. C. S., 1923, 980, cf. also 1926, 909), 
and Mem. Man. P. S., 1925), who give evidence for the double 
bond in position 6 : 7. Hydrochloric acid at 140°~150° con- 
verts morphine into apomorphine; the change is accompanied 
by the fission of the 0 ring and the formation of OH in position 
4, and also the change in the -CHa-CHg-NMe- bridge, so that 
the CHg end becomes attached to C atom No. 8 instead of 13. 


7 
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For general discussion cf. Fieser, Natural Products related 
to Phenanthrene 1936. 

2., Codeine, C^gHgiOsN, is a methyl derivative of morphine, 
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and can be obtained from the latter by methylation of ita 
phenolic group. When oxidized it yields the ketone coddmm^ 
and this with acetic anhydride yields hydroxyethyl-methyl- 
amine and 3-methozy-4 : 6-dihy^oxy-phenantlirene. 

Numerous alkyl derivatives of morphine are manufactured 
and used as drugs in place of codeine. Dionine is ethylmor- 
phine hydrochloride, jperonine is benzylmorphine hydrochloride, 
heroin is diacetylmorphine. 

For synthetical products allied to morphine see Knorr, A., 
301, 1; 307, 171, 187; B., 1899, 732. 

H. Bases with a Ten-membered Ring 

Cryptopine, C21H23O5N, and Protopine, CgoHigOgN, are 
present in small amounts in opium, and Perhin (J. C. S., 1916, 
815) suggests the formula containing a ten-membered ring 
(IN + 9C) condensed with two benzene nuclei for cryptopine, 
which cannot be resolved into optically active modifications. 



I. Bases with a Cycle -pentenophenanthrene 
Nucleus 

Certain alkaloids from species of solanum when subjected 
to selenium dehydrogenation yield methyl-cyclopenteno- 
phenanthrene— hydrocarbon — and hence are closely 
allied to the sterols and bile acids (Chap. LXII). 

The eyes and shoots of potatoes contain a glycoside solanine, 
which on Jiydrolysis yields the alkaloid solanidine, C27H43ON, 
to which Glemo and others (J. C. S., 1936, 1299) give a struc- 
ture based on that of the sterols (Chap. LXII, A) with OH in 
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3, double link in 5 : 6, and the following side chain attached to 
0,No. 17; N CHs 

— CH CH CHMe 

\/ \/ 

CHa CH^ 

The S. African winter cherry (Solarium fseuioca^sicum) gives 
an alkaloid solanocapsidine, C26H42O4N2, which also gives 
DieVs hydrocarbon on dehydrogenation (ibid. 1537). For 
Solanidine, F, cf. B., 1936, 811. 


J. Bases with Two Condensed Pyrrolidine 
Rings with — CH-NMe CH — in common 


Atropine and hyoscyamine are isomeric bases of the for- 
mnla C17H23O3N, which can be respectively prepared from 
Atrojpa Belladonna (Deadly Nightshade) and Datura Stra- 
monium, and which are remarkable for their mydriatic action 
(power of dilating the pupil of the eye). 

Atropine crystallizes in colourless prisms or needles melting 
at 115*^, possesses an extremely bitter taste, is optically in- 
active, and is hydrolysed by baryta water to dZ-tropic acid 
(a-phenyl-^-hydroxy- propionic acid, OH-CHg-CHPh-COgH 
p. 530), and tropine, CgHisON, and is therefore the tropic ester 
of tropine. The alkaloid can be synthesized by evaporating a 
dilute hydrochloric acid solution of tropine and tropic acid. 
A complete synthesis of atropine has been accomplished, as 
both tropic acid and tropine have been synthesized. 

When optically active (d- and Z-) tropic acids are used, a 
dextro- and a Isevo-rotatory atropine result). When other 
organic acids are employed in place of tropic acid, similar 
bases, the “ tropeines ”, are obtained; thus mandelic acid 
yields homatropine, CigHgiNOg, which exerts, like atropine, a 
mydriatic action, although a less lasting one (Ladenhurg, 
A., 217, 82; Joweit and Pyman, J. C. S., 1909, 1090). 

Tropine itself is a cycloheptanol with a nitrogen bridge or 
two N-methylpyrrolidine rings condensed to give — CH-NMe* 
CH — in common: 


(7) CHa'CH— CHjs (2) 

I ijMe CH-OH m 


«) CH, (« 
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{Willstdttef, B., 1898, 1538, 2498, 2655). For synthesis cf. 
Willstatier, A., 1901, 317, 307; B., 1901, 129, 3163. 

It is a tertiary base, crystallizes in plates, m.-pt. 62^^ and 
b.-pt. 220°. 

On oxidation it yields the ketone tropinone (I) and then 
tropinic acid, or l-met}iyl-jpyrrolidine’-2~carboxylic-b~aaetic acid. 
Concentrated hydrochloric acid converts it into tropidine (II), 

CHa'CH— CH, CHa-CH— CHg 

(I) j NMe CO (H) NlVIe CH 

CHa-CH— CH2 CHa-CH—CHa, 

an oily base distilling at 162°, and also obtainable by the 
elimination of carbon dioxide from anhydxo-ecgonine. 

Tropinone is readily synthesized from succindialdehyde, 
methylamine, and acetone, or calcinm acetonedicarboxylate 
{Robinson, J. C, S., 1917, 762). For details seep. 1000. Tropine 
is formed when tropinone is reduced with zinc dust and con- 
centrated acid. It exists in two forms, tropine and the more 
stable ^-tropine, which are probably stereo-isomeric. In the 
one case the Me and OH (of the ‘CH-OH group) are on the 
same side of the plane of the ring and on the other the Me and 
H (of the CH-OH group on the same side). 

Ecgonine, or tropine-carboxylic add (HI), 

CHa-CH-^H-COaH CHa'CH— CH-COaCHg 

(III) I NMe CH-OH (IV) | NMe CH-O-COCeHs 

CHj-CH— CHj CHsi-CH— CHj 

crystallizes with one molecule of water, and may be obtained 
by the hydrolysis of products contained in coca leaves. It 
melts at 198°, and is laevo-rotatory; and, on warming with 
alkalis, gives iso-ecgonine, which is dextro-rotatory. As an 
alcohol it forms a benzoyl derivative, and as an acid a methyl 
ester (see Cocaine). It is synthesized by the action of carbon 
dioxide on the metallic salts derived from tropinone {Will- 
stdtter and Bode, B., 1900, 411), and the reduction of the pro- 
duct with sodium amalgam in weakly alkaline solution. 

Cocaine, or benzoyU-ecgonine methyl ester (IV) is the active 
constituent of the coca leaf {Erythroxylon coca) ; it melts at 98°, 
is Isevo-rotatory, and is used in surgery as a local anaesthetic 
for deadening pain. It has been synthesized by benzoylating 
and esterifyin^ ecgonine (B., 1885, 2953). 
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Hyoscyamine, wMch crystallizes in needles or plates, melt- 
ing at 109°. It is the I form of atropine, and is readily race- 
mized to this under the influence of various alkalis {Will^ 
B., 1888, 1725, 2777). In contact with water it is slowly hydro- 
lysed to Z-tropio acid and inactive tropine. 

Various substitutes for cocaine have been recommended, as 
its solutions do not keep well. Willstdtter (B., 1896, 1575, 2216) 
obtained an isomeride of ecgonine by the addition of HCN 
to tropinone (1) and subsequent hydrolysis, and from this 
a-cocaine was obtained by benzoyiation and esterification. 
a-Cocaine contains both COgMe and COPh groups attached to 
the same carbon atom and has no anesthetic properties. 
a-Eucaine is a cheap substitute for cocaine prepared from 

triacetonamine, /CO (p. 159), by addition 

\CMe2*CH/ 

of HCN, hydrolysis, benzoyiation of the hydroxy acid thus 
formed, and final methylation of the imino and carboxyhc 
groups. Its structure is : 

/CMea-CH^v 

me< >C(C02Me)-0*C0Ph 

\CMea-CH/ 

{Merling, 1897). Although more stable and less toxic than 
cocaine, it produces irritant eflects when injected, and is now- 
replaced by other synthetic products (cf. Chap. LXV, I.). 

Scopolamine and hyoscine, present in Datura meteloides, are 
the tropyl esters of scopoline, CgH^gOgN, and the former is 
the racemic form of the latter. Dihydroscopoline is related to 
tropine ; it contains two hydroxyl groups in positions 6 and 7 
and none in position 3. Scopoline is the cyclic ether with 0 
uniting carbons 3 and 7, and is formed from an intermediate 
compound scopine (ether with 0 uniting carbons 6:7) by 
molecular rearrangement. Scopine is thus the 6 : 7 oxide of 
tropine, and is the first product formed on hydrolysing 
hyoscine. 


K. Strychnine Bases 

Strychnos mx vomica and certain other beans contain: 
(a) Strychnine, C2iH2202lSr2. This is excessively poisonous, 
produces tetanic spasms, crystallizes in four-sided prisms, 
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and yields quinoline and indole when fused with potash, 
^-picoline when distilled with lime, and carbazole when 
heated with zinc dnst. It is a mono-acid tertiary base, and 
melts at 284®. The formula suggested by Fawcett^ Perkin and 
Robinson, J. 0. S., 1928, 3082, is 


r»TT 



(6) Brucine, C23H2GO4N2, 4H2O, which crystallizes in prisms, 
and is converted into homologues of pyridine on fusion with 
potash. It is a dimethozystrychnine with OMe in positions 
(a) and (6). 


LIX. SYNTHETIC DYES ♦ 

Before Perkin^ s synthesis of the first aniline dye in 1856, 
the dyestufis used in dye-houses belonged to the group of 
natural colours, and were prepared from vegetable and animal 
tissues, e.g. alizarin from madder, fustic from the sumach tree, 
cochineal from the cochineal insect, Coccus cacti, and lac dye as 
a by-product in the manufacture of lac from the lac insect, 
Coccus lacca. At the present time nine-tenths of the dyes 
used in the cotton, woollen, and other industries are of syn- 
thetic origin, and are derived from coal-tar. A few natural 
dyes are still used; the most important of these are the log- 
wood dyes, used for blacks on animal fibres, and substances of 

•Thorpe and Linstead, Synthetic Dyestuffs, London, 1933; F. M. Rowe, 
The Development of the Chemistry of Commercial Synthetic Dyes (1866-1938), 
Lecture Institute of Chemistry, 1938; Fierz-David, Kunstliche Farbstoffe, 
1936. 
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the type of anatto and turmeric, which are used for colourinn 
foodstufis. In two cases severe competition has occurred 
between the natural dye and the same dye produced sjmtheti- 
cally; in the one case, alizarin, the synthetic product has 
completely replaced the natural dye, and in the other, indigo, 
the natural product has become replaced to such an extent 
that the area under cultivation has diminished enormously. 

The number of artificial dyes is very large: in 1914 Ger- 
many produced about 900 different types of dyes; in 1936 
the number was about 2000, half of which are azo-dyes. For 
complete list to 1924 cf. Colour Index of Society of Dyers and 
Colourists. Some of the simpler of these, such as azo-dyes, 
triphenylmethane dyes, and alizarin have been referred to in 
earlier chapters. 

The extent of the synthetic dye industry can be gathered 
from the fact that in 1912 Germany produced dyestuffs to the 
value of £12,500,000, and that in the same year England used 
dyes to the value of £2,000,000, 90 per cent of which were 
imported. The total production in 1936 was 218,750 tons, of 
which Germany produced 74,000, U.S.A. 53,000, and Great, 
Britain 27,000 tons. In the same year Great Britain imported 
to the value of 1 -86 million pounds and exported to the value 
of 1*32 million pounds. The amounts produced in Great Britain 
have decreased since 1936. 

The more important synthetic dyestuffs can be classified as 
follows: 

A. Nitroso- and nitro-dyestuffs. 

B. Azo-dyes. 

C. Stilbene, pyrazole, and thiazole dyestuffs. 

D. Di- and triphenylmethane dyes. 

B. Xanthene dyestuffs. 

E. Acridine and Quinoline dyestuffs. 

G. Indamine and Indophenol dyestuffs. 

H. Aziues, Oxazines, and Thiazines. 

I. Hydroxy-Ketone dyestuffs. 

J. Sulphide dyes. 

K. Yat dyestuffs: Indigo and Indanthrenes. 

L. Phthalo-cyanins. 

The grouping is based on chemical relationships rather than 
on any similarities in dyeing properties. 
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A. Nitroso- and Nitro -dyestuffs 

A good mordant dye is produced by the introduction of one 
or more hydroxyl groups into the molecule of an aromatic 
nitroso derivative, the chromophore being the nitroso group 
and at least one OH in the oriAo-position. Examples are: 
Resorcine Green, 2 : 3 : O-trihydroxynitrosobenzene; Fast 
Green 0, dinitroso-resorcinol; the three gambines, E = 1- 
hydroxy-2-nitroso-, Y = l-nitroso-2-hydroxy-, and B = 1- 
nitrosO“2 : 7-dihydroxy-naphthalene. They are generally 
used with an iron (ferrous) mordant forming green lakes. 
They are typical tautomeric substances, viz. o-nitrosophenol 
^ o-quinone monoxime. 

Examples of nitro-dyestufis are: Picric acid (p. 480), salts 
of 2 : 4-dimtro-l-naphthol or Martins yellow, and the com- 
moner naphthol yellow S or sodium 2 : 4-dinitro-l-naphthol- 
7-sulphonate (p. 574). 

A more complex nitro-dye is Polar Yellow Brown, y-CgHi- 
[NH*C6H3(SO3lSra)*N'H*O0H3(NO2)2]2> best obtained by con- 
densing 2 mols. of ^J-nitrochlorobenzene-o-sulphonic acid with 
p-phenylenediamine, reducing the NOg to NHg, and then 
condensing with 2 mols. of 2 : 4-dinitrochlorobenzene. 


B. Azo -dyestuffs 

The common method of preparing azo-dyes is by coupling 
a diazonium salt with a secondary component, e.g. a phenol 
or an amine, but a few are prepared by other methods. Di- 
azotization of the base is rendered difficult by negative groups 
adjacent to the amino group, e.g. o-nitraniline, and negative 
groups in the secondary component diminish the rate of 
coupling (Meyer, B., 1914, 1741), The introduction of a p- 
nitro group into the amine yields a diazonium salt which 
couples readily. 

Several views have been expressed regarding the mechanism 
of coupling: 

1. Dimroth (1907) suggests that with the alkali salt of a 
phenol the reaction is: 

R-]Sr : N -> R^N: N ^ R-N IN-O'CsHg - - R-N : N-CeH^-OH. 

Cl OCeH^ 
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2. Auwers and Michaelis suggest the formation of an oxo- 
nium (or ammonium salt) which gives the dye on elimination 
of water and rearrangement (B., 1914, 1286, cf. Karrer, 1915, 


1398): 


E-X-OH + Ph-OH - 


- Ph-O^OH 


3. As diazoninm salts react with butadienes and with 
mesitylene, Meyer (1919, 1488; 1921, 2265) claims that amino 
and hydroxy groups are not essential, and suggests the addi- 
tion of the diazonium hydroxide to a conjugated chain of 
carbon atoms. 


1. MONOAEO DYESTUPES 

The coupling of the diazonium salt with an alkaline solution 
of a phenol takes place more readily than with an acid solu- 
tion of an amine. In the former case, however, a large excess 
of caustic soda has to be avoided, as this tends to transform 
the diazonium salt into an isodiazo hydroxide (p. 453), which 
does not couple with the phenol. The usual practice is to add 
sufficient caustic soda solution to the phenol to transform it 
into its alkali salt, and then to use sodium carbonate fox 
neutralizing the hydrochloric acid formed during the coupling. 
When coupling with an amine dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
sodium acetate is sometimes added during the reaction in 
order to react with the mineral acid and liberate the feebler 
acetic acid. 

As already stated, the azo-group enters the para-position 
relative to the hydroxyl, amino, or substituted amino group; 
if, however, the para-position is already occupied, the entrant 
group takes up the ortho-position. If neither ortho- nor para- 
position is free, coupling does not occur, unless the azo-group 
is capable of displacing the para substituent. With dihydroxy 
or diamino derivatives of benzene coupling takes place readily 
when the two groups are in meta-position, thus resorcinol, 
m-phenylenediamine, and m-toluylenediamine readily couple 
with diazonium salts. In the case of resorcinol the azo-groups 
can be introduced in stages; the first NgPh group takes up 
position 4, the second position 6, and the third position 2. 

As the number of azo-groups is increased the shade of the 
dyestufi is deepened, and at the same time coupling becomes 
more difficult. 
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The azo-dyes derived from naphthalene are of greater 
commercial value than those obtained from benzene. In the 
case of a-naphthalene derivatives the azo-group tabes up para- 
(4) position, but if this is not free an ortho (2) azo compound 
is formed. If position 4 is free, but substituents, especially 
sulphonic acid groups, are present in positions 3 and 5 then 
the azo-group enters position 2. With a jS-naphthalene deriva- 
tive, e.g, j8-naphthol or jS-naphthylamine, the azo-group enters 
position 1. Coupling with 1 : 2 or 2 : 1-amino-naphthols cannot 
take place. 

As a rule azo-dyes are formed in solution, and are salted 
out, filtered, dried and ground. Insoluble dyes are frequently 
prepared on the fabric; an example of such is para-red, 
N 02 *CeH 4 *N 2 *CioH 6 *OH, obtained by steeping cotton in 
sodium jS-naphthoxide solution, squeezing out, drying, and 
final treatment with a 1 per cent solution of ^-nitrobenzene- 
diazonium chloride. Numerous dyes of the same type are 
obtained by replacing the ^-nitrobenzenediazonium chloride by 
the diazonium salts derived from m- or o-nitraniline, a-naph- 
thylamine, benzidine, dianisidine, o-anisidine, &:c. For 
stabilized diazonium salts cf. p. 1030. 

Insoluble or sparingly soluble amines can be converted into 
readily soluble sulphamic acids by reaction with chlorosul- 
phonic acid and pyridine, and the products can be diazotized 
with elimination of the N-sulphonic group 

R-lOTa ^ R-NH-SOg-OH ^ R-NgCl + HgSO* 

HNO, 

with a diamine the disulphamic acids can be diazotized in two 
distinct stages giving first a diazoaryl-sulphamic acid and 
finally a tetrazonium salt. 

CeH^CNHg)^ C8H4(NHSQ3H)2 

->■ Cli^a-CeH^-OTC^SOgH C.H^CISraCl)^. 

The diazoaryl-sulphamic acids readily couple with j8-naphthol 
yielding soluble dyes. With a nitroamine it is possible to obtain 
a diazonium salt with the diazo group in place of the nitro 
group by the following series of reactions, the NHg being 
converted into the sulphamic acid, the nitro group then 

N0**CeH4*OT[a NO^-CeH^-NHSOgOH 

NH 2 *CeH 4 *NHS 030 H ^ N2Cl*0eH4-NHS020H 
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carefully reduced and the product treated with one equivalent 
of nitrous acid. 

When a diazonium salt is readily hydrolysed and cannot 
therefore be prepared in aqueous solution it is possible to 
diazotize with nitro-sulphonic acid (chamber crystals or 
nitrosyl sulphate) in concentrated sulphtiric acid. In this way 
picramide, ^-tri-nitrardline, can be diazotized. Amines in 
benzene solution can be diazotized by means of nitrogen per- 
oxide, and it is claimed that this reaction is in harmony with 
the formula OrN-O-NOg for the peroxide (J. A. C. S., 1925, 
3011). 

The following are some simple monoazo dyes derived from 
naphthalene. The iSirst name is tliat of the amine, which is 
diazotized, and the second is that of the phenol, with which 

Aniline jS-naphtholdisnlphonic acid R. 

= Aniline jS-naphtholdisulphonic acid G. 

Toluidine jS-naphthol-C-sulphonic acid S. 

’ 771-XyHdme a-naphthol-3 : 6-disnlphonic 
acid* 

' Xylidine -> jS-naphtholsnlphonic acid S. 
jn-Xylidine ^-naphtholdisulphonic acid R. 
a-Naphthylamine a-naphthol-3 : B-disuI- 
phonic acid. 

> a-Naphthylamine j5-naphtholstdphonio 
acid S. . 

' Sulphanilic acid -> jS-naphthol. 

■ NaphtMonic acid jS-naphtholsulplionic acid 
S. 

Double Brilliant Scarlet = Brenner’s acid j8-naphthol. 

Sorbine Red ' jp-Amino acetanilide a-naphthol-3 : 6-di- 

snlphonio acid. 

A number of others are largely used with chrome mordants. 
Most of these contain as second component salicylic acid, 
chromotropic acid (1 : 8-dihydroxyTiaphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonic 
acid) or a-naphtholsulphonic acid NW, and as 1st component 
substituted anilines and naphthylamines. For list see Thorne 
and lAnsteadi p. 107. 

There is a marked difference in the reaction of dyes derived 
from naphthalene. Those formed with jS-naphthol or /^-naph- 
thylamine as secondary component are non-reactive, are fast 
to acids and alkalis, and are of value as finished dyes, whereas 

• means diazotized and coupled with. 


it is coupled: 

Ponceau 2G 
Orange G 
Orange GT 
Palatine Scarlet 

Brilliant Orange R 
Ponceau 2R 
Palatine Red 

Fast Red BT 

Orange H 
Fast Bed 
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the NTI2 those with a-naphthylamine as secondary 

component can be further diazotized and used as intermediates 
for dis- and itm-azo-dyes. 

Mordant Colours. — Although the simple azo-dyes will not 
dye cotton in the absence of a mordant they can be used for 
silk and wool.* The common mordant for a basic dye is tannic 
acid. The phenolic dyes are used in much the same manner as 
alizarin, viz. with a metallic mordant (p. 585 ). The fastest 
are those on metallic mordants, and the modern method 
of producing black or blue-black shades for wool dyes is by 
the action of the mordant rather than by building up poly- 
azo compounds. The mordant may be applied before dyeing, 
during the process of dyeing (metachrom process), or the 
dyed fabric may be treated with a metallic salt. The chrome 
dyes are usually made with the aid of dichromate and a re- 
ducing agent. The following are the common components 
used in chrome dyes: ( 1 ) Base: o-amino-phenol, o-amino- 
naphthol, and their sulphonic and carboxylic acids, picramic 
acid. ( 2 ) Second component: all phenols giving o-hydroxy- 
azo compounds, e.g. p-naphthol, resorcinol, salicylic acid, 
and cresotinic acid, phenyl-methyl-pyrazolone, jS-diketones, j 8 - 
ketocarboxylic esters, m-phenylenediamine. 

For a simple azo-dye to form a chrome lake it must have 
one of the following groupings: (i) OH ortho to a second OH, 
or to a carboxylic or similar group, (ii) Same groups as in (i) 
bat in pm-positions. (iii) OH orthx) to an azo-group, (iv) 
Similar to above but with NHg in place of OH, The first 
chrome dye was diamond black F, and is still one of the com- 
monest, C02H*C6H3(OH)-N2*Cj^oHg*N2*CioH5(OH)S03H, from 
diazotized (or preferably 0-) aminosalicylic acid and a- 
naphthylamine, the resulting monoazo dye diazotized and 
coupled with l-naphthol- 4 :-sulphonic acid (NW acid), also 
carmoisine from naphthionic acid ( 1 -amino-naphthalene- 
4 -sulphonic) and the above NW acid, it dyes 



wool red but with a mordant violet. 

* For relation between wool-dyeing properties and structure of azo-dyes 
cf. Speakman and Cleggs J. S. D. C, 1934, 348. 
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Diamond black PV is the fastest and best black, and is 
formed by coupling tte o-diazo-oxide of 2-aminoplienol-4- 
sulphonic acid with 1 : 5-dihydroxy-naphthalene: 



Na + CioHe(OH)3 


NaOgS 



All the chrome lakes are presumably co-ordination com- 
pounds (cf. Chap. XLVI, B.). The Cr is attached by covalent 
links to the phenolic oxygen and by co-ordinate links to a 
neighbouring oxygen or azo-nitrogen atom forming a chelate 
ring. 

Copper lakes are also known, and many of these are soluble, 
e.g. picramic acid diazotized and coupled with H acid gives a 
black dye with a copper mordant: 


NaOs! 

The most important group of yellow acid dyes are those 
obtained by coupling a diazonium salt with a pyrazolone deri- 
vative (Chap. XLII, A.) ; the first of these was tartrazine (I) 
(1884), obtained by coupling diazotized sulphanilic acid with 
the pyrazolone obtained from phenylhydrazine-p-sulphonic 
acid and ethyl oxalacetate and hydrolysing: 

(i?) NaOsS CeH^-NIN-CH-COv 
I I >N*C6H4-SOaNa (p). 

NaOaO’C=N/ 


p TJ prn xrOg 



More important are Xylene light yellow 8G (II), and Polar 
yellow SG (III). 

(p) NaOaS-OeH^-NrN-CH'CO-. 
n I bN-C^HsCl^-SOgNa (p). 

CMe=W 

ip ) ch3-ca-so,-o-o«H4'N : n-ch*co-x 
in I NN-CeH^Cl-SOaNa (m). 

CM0==n/ 
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2. DIISAZO BYESTOTES 

Group 1. These are formed by the successive introduction 
of two azo-groups — either similar or difierent — into the mole- 
cule of a phenol * or amine. When one of the couplings takes 
place in acid solution and involves the introduction of the azo- 
group into the ring containing the amino group, and the other 
takes place in alkaline solution and involves the introduction 
of the azo-group into the ring containing hydroxyl groups, 
then the two couplings are always effected m the order given, 
as the former proceeds less readily than the latter, and is 
retarded to a greater extent as the components become more 
complex. 

A good example is Wool Black 6B, obtained by the suc- 
cessive action of diazotized sulphanilic acid in acid solution, 
and of diazotized a-naphthylamine in alkaline solution on 
1 : 8-aminonaphthol-4-suIphonio acid. Other examples are: 

Resorcin Brown = m-Xylidine resorcinol sulphanilic acid. 

Naphthol Blue-black = ^-Nitraniline aminonaphtholdisnlphonic 

acid H aniline. 

Anthracene Acid Brown *= Sulphanilic acid salicylic acid p- 

nitraniline. 

Chrome Patent Green -= Aniline l-aiiQino-8-naphthoh4 : 0-disnl- 

phonic acid p-nitramline. 

Palatine Black * Sulphanilic acid (acid solution) l-amino-8- 

naphtholdisulphonic acid H a-naph- 
thylamine. 

The amine mentioned first is diazotized, then coupled with 
the middle compound, and finally the last-mentioned snhstance 
is diazotized and coupled with the monoazo dye formed from 
the first two. 

Group 2. The members of this group are synthesized by fiirst 
preparing an amino-azo compound, diazotizing the amino 
group in this, and coupling the product with an amine or 
phenol. 

A complex member is naphthol black (S 03 Na) 2 CioH 5 ' 
N:N’CioHg*ISr:N‘CioH 4 (OH)(S 03 Na) 2 , and is formed by di- 
azotizing j8-naphthylaniine-6 : 8-disulphonic acid, coupling 
with a-naphthylamine, then diazotizing the resulting amino- 


•For mfluence of various groups in the phenol molecule on coupling 
compare Autoers and Michaelis^ B., 1914, 1275. 

( B 480 ) 84 
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azo compound and coupling with an alkaline solution of 
naphthoi-3 : 6-disulphonic acid. Other examples are: 

= Aininoazobenzenesiilphomo acid (from acid 
yellow) ^-naphthol. 

= Aminoazobenzene -> j8-naphthoL 

Ammoazobenzene iS-napbtboldisulphoruc 
acid G. 

■= Aminosalicylic acid-azo-a-napbtbylamine 
dihydroxynaphthalenesulphomo acid S. 
-= Ammoazotoluenesulphonio acid jS-napb- 
thol-S-sulpbonic acid. 

= Aimnoazobenzenestilpbomo acid jS-napb- 
thol-8-sulpbonio acid. 

= Metanilic acid-azo-a-napbtbylamme -> tolyl- 
a-napbtbylamme-8-sulpbonic acid. 

= jp-Aininodipbenylamine-o-sulphonic acid azo- 
a - naphthylamine jS ■ napbtboldisal- 
phonic acid R. 

As great difficulty is experienced in diazotizing naphthalene 
derivatives in which the amino and azo groups are ortho to 
one another, it is necessary to use jp-aminoazo compounds, and 
hence derivatives of a-naphthylamine are commonly used. 

Groujp 3. Direct Cotton Dyes or Snhstantive Dyes. This 
important group comprises the disazo dyestuffs obtained by 
diazotizing a primary diamine and coupling the tetrazonium 
salt with two molecules of an amine or phenol. The compounds 
of commercial importance are those derived from benzidine 
(pp'-diaminodiphenyl, Chap. XXVII) and its homologues, the 
tohdines. When two molecules of the same amine or phenol are 
used, the products are simple benzidine dyestuffs, e.g. Congo- 
red from tetrazobenzidine chloride and sodium naphthionate, 
S 03 Xa-CioH 5 (OT 2 )N 2 *CeH,*CeH,-N 2 -CioH,(NH 2 )S 03 Na. 

Intermediate compounds of the type ClN2*C6ll4*C3H4*N2* 
CioH5(NH2)*S03Na can be prepared as crystalline salts, but 
are of no technical importance. The coupling with the second 
molecule of amine proceeds slowly, and may, in certain cases, 
take several days for completion. 

The benzidine dyes are of great commercial value, as they 
are substantive dyes; that is, they can dye cotton fabrics 
without the aid of a mordant. All benzidines which contain 
substituents in the ortho-positions with respect to the amino 
groups can yield substantive dyes, whereas the disazo com- 
pounds derived from benzidine derivatives with meta sub- 
stituents, e.g. ^^'-diamino-o-o'-dicarboxylic acid or the corre- 


Biebrich Scarlet 

Sudan m 
Brilliant Oxocem 

Diamond Green 

Orocein Scarlet SB 

Ponceau 4RB 

Cromassie Navy Blue 
2ENX 
Netol B 
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gponding halogen derivatives or snlphonic acids, exhibit no 
affinity for the vegetable fibre. 

Numerous other jg-diainines can also yield substantive dyes, 
e.g. ^^-diaminostilbene (Chap. XXIX), NH2*CgH4*CH:CH* 
C6H4*NH2; ^>p-diaminodiphenylamine, lfe(CeH4‘NB[2)2; 
diaminodiphenylcarbainide, CO(NH*CeIl4*NH2)2 ; 

minocarbazole; ^jj-diaminofluorene and pp-diamino-azoben- 
zene, NH2'CgH4*N2*C6H4-NH2. p-Phenylenediamine and 1 : 4 - 
and 1 : 5 -diaininonaphthalenes also yield substantive dyes, 
whereas pp-diaminodiphenylmethane (Chap. XXVIII) and 
pp-diaminodibenzyl, ]!te2’C6H4-CH2*CH2*C6H4-NH2, do not. 

The number of combinations between such diamines and 
various phenols, a m ines, and their snlphonic acids is extremely 
large, and only a few of the resulting substantive dyes can be 
mentioned : 


Chrysamine G 
Biamine Black BH 

Chrysophenine G 

Cotton Yellow G 


Benzidine -> salicylic acid (2 mols.). 

= Benzidine y-aminonapiitliolsulpiiomc acid 
and aminonaphtholdisTilphonic acid H. 

= Biaminostilbenedisulplionic acid phe- 
netole (2 mols.). 

=« Biaminodiphenylizrea salicylic acid (2 
mols.). 


Diamine Blue BX 

Benzopurpuiine 4B 

Diamine Blue BX or 
Niagara Blue BX 


= Benzidine^ a-napMlioMphonic acid Tm. 

X y-ammonapntnoldisnlphomc 
acid H. 

= Tolidine napfithionic acid (2 mols.). 


X ammonaphtholdisnlphomc acid 

H. 


Diamine Sky Blue = Dianisidine 1 : 8-aminonaplitfiol-2 : 4-di- 

sulpkomo acid (2 mols.). 

Acid Anthracene Bed SB = o-Tolidmedisnlplionic acid ^-naphthol 

(2 mols.). 

Oarhazol Yellow * Diaminocarbazol -4- salicylic acid (2 mols.). 

Milling Scarlet ' 4 : 4' -Diamino-2 : 2' -dimethyl -diphenylme- 

tbane a-naplithol-6-snlphonic acid L 
(2 mols.). 

^ (both in alkali). 

Chlorazol Sky Blue PF = Dianisidine 1 : 8-aminonapbtb.ol-2 : 4-disul- 

phonic acid (2 mols. in alkali). 

Cotton Yellow G * Di-p-aminodipbenylnrea -> salicylic acid 

(2 mols.). 

St. Denis Bed ' DiaminoazoxytolTiene a-napbtbolsnlpbomc 

acid NW. 
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Tte following rules apply to diamines wMch yield sub- 
stantive cotton dyes: (1) If the anmo groups are in diSereut 
nuclei they must be pam to the union of the two nuclei or to 
the chain joining the nuclei. (2) The chain must be un- 
saturated (0 : C) or contain an atom with paks of lone electrons, 
e.g. — ^NH — or — N — N— . (3) With derivatives of diphenyl 

the position ortho to the union must be unsubstituted or form 
part of a ring. (4) If the amino groups are in the same ring 
they must be para or, in the case of naphthalene, 1 : 5 or 
para to one another. Unless these conditions are fulfilled the 
amine will yield disazo compounds which cannot dye cotton 
direct. 

Another group of direct cotton dyes are those derived from 
J acid, 2-aminO“5“naphthol-7-sulphonic acid and its deriva- 
tives, They are much faster than benzidine dyes, particularly 
to acids. Examples are: 

Brilliant Benzoviolet 2RL, by diazotizing H acid and coup- 
ling with m-toluidine and then diazotizing and coupling with 
phenyl J acid (i.e. Ph in NHg). 

Brilliant Fast Blue from H acid, a-naphthylamine and 
phenyl J acid. 

Rosanthrene 0 from diazotized aniline and m-aminobenzoyl 
J acid, i.e. •CO'CeH 4 *NH 2 (m) in NKg of J acid, and can be 
made faster by diazotizing and developing with j8-naphthol. 

Benzo Past Scarlet 4BS. Two molecules of J acid are con- 
densed with phosgene and sodium carbonate, and the inter- 
mediate coupled first with diazotized aniline and then with 
diazotized 3 ?-aminoacetanilide. Its structure is 



Bismarck brown, C 6 H 4 [N 2 *C^H 3 (NH 2 ) 2]2 (Chap. XXII E.), 
is a bisazo dye derived from a metadiaroine, and can only be 
used on cotton in the presence of a tannin mordant, but dyes 
wool a red-brown shade. 
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3. TBISAZO BYESTDEFS 

These contain three azo-groups. One method of preparing 
such compounds is by starting with a bisazo dyestufi, e.g. a 
benzidine dye, containing an amino group, diazotizing this 
and coupling the product with an amine or a phenol. Thus 
the dye produced by coupling diazotized benzidine with 
g-naphthylamine and 7 -aimno-a-naphthol-3 : 6-disulphonic 
acid can be further diazotized and the product coupled with 
amino-naphthol-sulphonic acid Y, when the dye Direct Black V 
is obtained. 

A second method is to couple a diazonium salt with one of 
the components present in a benzidine dye; thus Congo-brown 
Gr is formed by allowing diazotized sulphardHo acid to couple 
with the resorcinol residue in the bisazo dye derived from 
benzidine, salicyKc acid, and resorcinol. 

Diamine green B, a green substantive dyestufi, is manu- 
factured by coupling diazotized p-nitraniline with 8-hydroxy- 
l-naphthylamine-3 : 6-disulphonic acid (H acid), then coup- 
ling benzidine tetrazonium salt with this and finally with 
salicylic acid. Its structural formula is 

HO OTLa 

C02H-CeHg(0H)*N2*CeH^-CeH4-N3 ^ jNg-CgH^-NO, 

SOgNa SOgNa . 


With phenol in place of salicylic acid diamine green B is formed. 

An important fast green azo-dye is Chlorantine Fast Green 
BLL (1924) which contains the cyanuric ring (Chap. XII, C.): 


OH(S08m)2CioH4-Ng*CgH2Me(OMe)*Ng- 

CioHa(OH)(SO,Na)j-NH— j^V-NHPh 


im-CgH4-N2-CeH3(0H)-C02Na 


Various other fast dyes with the same ring are of value. 


4. TETBAXISAZO DYESTUFFS 

These can be prepared by the action of two molecules of 
a diazonium salt on a suitable bisazo dyestufi; thus the dye 
derived from benzidine and resorcinol (2 mols.) couples with 
diazotized salicylic acid, yielding Hessian brown BB. 
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Another method of formation is the coupling of two mole- 
cules of the intermediate tetrazo compound, formed in the 
production of a benzidine dye, with one molecule of dihydroxy- 
diphenyl-methane or with a similar compound. 

Most of the dyestufis are brown, and have only a limited 
importance. 

In the benzidine dyes, as in many other series of azo-dyes, 
the presence of chlorine atoms renders the products much 
faster to light. m-m-Dichlorobenzidine gives rise to the pro- 
ducts known as dianol reds, and chlorazol blues are obtained 
by coupling the tetrazo derivative of dianisidine with chlori- 
nated naphtholsulphonic acids. 

Many of the direct cotton dyes are also used on wool. On 
cotton some exhibit sensitiveness to washing and acids, but 
can be rendered much faster by an ‘‘ after-treatment ” with 
either a weak chrome bath, formaldehyde or sodium thiosul- 
phate. 

A few monoazo direct cotton dyes are known; these are 
mostly derived from dehydrothio-^-toluidine, 

CH;,-C,Ha<^^^C-CeH4-NH„ 

and its homologues or from primuline-sulphonic acid by diazo- 
tizing and coupling with salicylic acid or naphtholsulphonic 
acid. 


5. INGRAIN COLOURS 

Some of the more complex azo dyestuffs are actually pre- 
pared on the fabric, and are termed Ingrain colours. This 
may be accomplished in one of two ways : 

(a) Coupling on the fibre , — In order to obtain complex dyes, 
the fabric which has been dyed with a substantive dye is 
sometimes treated with a solution of ^-nitrobenzenediazonium 
chloride. For this purpose the substantive dye must contain 
a residue capable of coupling with a diazonium salt. 

To facilitate the production of ingrain dyes diazo com- 
pounds are now supplied in the dry form. (1) The diazonium 
salt with warm aqueous sodium hydroxide yields the sparingly 
soluble sodium salt R'NiN-ONa, which is stable and can be 
sent out as a paste — nitrosamine red paste for coupling 
purposes it must be acidified. (2) Many ^azonium compounds 
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form stable complex salts, e.g. hydrofluor-titanates, -stannates 
or -aluminates, and are sent out in solid form. 

(b) Developing on the fibre . — ^Wben the fabric has been dyed 
with a dyestuff containing an amino group, it is subsequently 
treated with nitrous acid and then with a bath of jS-naphthol, 
when a more complex dye is actually produced on the fibre. 
Thus to produce Diazo black B the fabric is dyed with the 
substantive dye derived from benzidine and l-naphthylamine- 
5*sulphonic acid, which is then diazotized on the fal 3 ric and 
developed with jS-naphthol for blue-black or with p-phenylene- 
diamine for brown-black shades. 

The complex fast yellow dye, Diazo light yellow 2G (1910), 
is made by impregnating the cloth with 

(p) NH 2 -CeH 4 *C 0 -NH-G 6 H 3 (S 03 Na)NH-C 0 * 

NH-CeH 3 (S 03 Na)-NH*C 0 -C 6 H 4 NH 2 (p), 

then diazotizing and developing with l-phenyl-3-methyl-5- 
pyrazolone. 

As the temperature necessary for coupling or developing 
is low they are often termed ice colours. 

The reverse process is frequently used, viz. the fabric is 
padded with an alkaline solution of j8-naphthol and finally 
developed by immersion in a bath of a diazotized base (cf. 
Thorpe and Linstead, p. 125). 

A great improvement has been effected by using naphthol 
AS, i.e. the anilide of 2-hydroxy-naphthalene-3-carboxylic 
acid, OH-CioHg-CO-NHPh, or any similar arylide. The inter- 
mediates are substantive to cotton, and the dyes are more 
brilliant in colour and faster than those obtained from jS- 
naphthol itself {Rowe and others, 'J. Soc. Dyers, 1921, 204; 
1924, 218; 1930, 227). Numerous red, orange and purple 
dyes are formed, and also pure navy blue shades, e.g. by de- 
veloping naphthol AS or similar compounds on the fibre with 
diazotized 4-amino-4'-ethoxy-diphenylamine, NH 2 -C 6 H[ 4 *NH* 
C 6 H 4 *OEt (Variamine Blue B base). 

Hansa yellows, used as solid yellow pigments, are formed 
by coupling diazotized monamines with arylides of aceto- 
acetic acid. Hansa yellow G is N02*C6H3Me*N2*CH{C0CH3)C0* 
NHTh. When pyrazolones are used in place of the arylide the 
pigments have redder shades, e.g. Permanent yellow R (1911) 
is the product from diazotized o-chloraniline and 1-y-nitro- 
phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. 
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Numeions attempts have been made to improve the fastness 
of azo dyestuffs to milling, washing, &c. As already pointed 
out (Chap. XXTV), aromatic compounds with NHj and OH 
groups are extremely reactive, and the methods adopted to 
imprOTe the fastness is to protect either OH or NHg groups. 
To protect OH groups three methods are available: 

(i) Treatment with formaldehyde, giving the vulcan dyes. 

(ii) Alkylation, e.g.” introduction of Bt, -CHaPh or higher 
alkyl groups; thus the benzyl e^er of 4-ohloro-2-amino-phenol 
is an extremely good intermediate, (iii) By condensation of 
the dye with p-toluene-sulphonyl chloride when the OH yield 
O-OaS-CgH^-GHj, giving the important polar colours, e.g.: 


NaOaS 


NaOcS- 


./ 





—OH 


(P> 


Cp) 


(p> 


Polar red 


An NHa group is usually protected by somewhat similar 
methods: (1) by alkylation groups as complex as decyl can 
be introduced, (2) by introducing the -SOaNHj or -CO-NHa. 

Viscose-rciyon Dyestuffs . — Many of the azo-dyes used for 
cotton can also be used for viscose-rayon, but often do not 
give level colours, and hence a special group of dyes is used 
for viscose. The most important are the Icyl dyes, which are 
of two types: (1) Diazo dye of the type A B ^ C, where 
A is a nitrated amine or derivative and 0 is an aimnonaphthol 
sulphonic acid, S acid, J acid, or H acid. (2) Dyes derived 
from symmetrical diamines, e.g. 2 : 2^-substituted benzidines 
or 4 : 4'-diamino-diphenylsulphide, 4 : 4'-diamino-diphenyl- 
amine and the secondary components J acid, or 1:8- and 
2 : 8-amino-naphthol sulphordo acid. 


C. Stilbene, Pyrazolone, and Thiazole Dyestuffs 

1. STILBENE DYESTXJEES 

This group comprises a number of yellow and orange sub- 
stantive dyestuffs which are relatively fast. The elucidation 
of the constitution is due to A. G. Green (J. C. S., 1904, 1424, 
1432; 1906, 1602; 1907, 2076; 1908, 1721), who obtained 
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from thera diammostiibenedisiilpliomc acids by reduction and 
benzaldebydesulphonic acids by oxidation mthL permanganate. 
By the action of hot caustic soda on jj-nitroluene-o-sulphonic 
acid, sun yellow or direct yellow RT {Walther, 1883) is formed, 
and this with hypochlorite gives Mikado yellow, and reduced 
gives Mikado orange. 

The first product formed in the condensation of _p-nitro- 
toluene-o-sulphonic acid with alkali is a j)-nitioso-j)'-mtro-di- 
benzyldisulphonic acid together with water. Under the 
influence of reducing substances present this forms jjp'-di- 
nitrosostilbenedisulphonic acid, which uadergoes further re- 
duction to direct yellow RT, which is an azo-azoxy derivative 
of stilbene, 

CH- 0 «H 3 (S 03 H)-N=N-C,H 8 (S 03 H)-CH 

CH-C8H3(S03H)-N : N(0)-CeH3{S0sH)-CH. 

Mikado yellow is the corresponding dmitroazostilbenedisul- 
phonic acid, which can also be formed by reducing 4 : 4'-dimtro- 
stilbene-3 : 3'-disidphonic acid. Stilbene orange 4R is the 
corresponding compound containing two azo groups in place 
of one azo and one azoxy group, and is formed when the con- 
densation takes place in the presence of glycerol. 


2. THIAZOLE BYESTUFES 

The primxdines {Green, 1887) are thiazole derivatives (Ohap. 
XLII, B.). Primuline base iteelf is formed together with de- 
hydrothiotoluidine, y-aminobenzothiazole, 

CHa-CeHg/^ 

by heating ^-toluidine with sulphur at about 200®, and is 
generally used in the form of a sulphonic acid with SOsNa 
ortho to the CHg group. Primuline yellow is probably a mix- 
ture of a di- and tfithiazole derivative, e.g. : 

CH,*Ce: C,: C 8 H 3 (NHa)-S 03 Na, 

and is not fast. Thioflavine S is a methyl derivative of primu- 
line, and gives canary yellow colours to tanned cotton. Thio- 

( B 480 ) 34 • 
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flavine T, obtained from debydrothiotoluidine, metbyl alcohol, 
and HCl at 170° is the ammonium chloride, 


CHa-Cc OeH^-NMeaOl, 

.]sr^ 

and gives greenish-yellow shades. The primulines themselves 
are of little use as direct dyes, but the fabric treated with a 
primuline can be diazotized and developed with hydroxy- or 
aioino -compounds yielding very fast yellow to brown ingrain 
colours. 


3. PYRAZOLONE DYESTUEPS 

These are mainly azo dyestufls containing the pyrazolone 
ring (Chap. XLII, A.). They are yellow dyes, fast to light but 
relatively expensive, e.g. tartrazine {Ziegler, 1884). 

They have been referred to already under fast and yellow 
dyes (section B4). 

Numerous dyes can be prepared by coupling simple di- 
azonium salts with pyrazolonesulphonic acids. Past light 
yellow G, obtained from benzenediazonium chloride and 
i-^-sulphophenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone, is 

.CH(N:NPh)-CMe. 

CO< > 

\N(CeH4-SOaNa)-N^ 

or the corresponding enol. 

Eichrome red B is obtained from l-amino-Z-naphthol-I- 
sulphonic acid and l-phenyl-3-methyl-5-pyrazolone. 


D. Di- and Triphenylmethane Dyes 

The basic and acidic dyes derived from triphenylmethane 
have been dealt with in Chap. XXX. 

The only important dyestuff of the diphenylmethane series 
is Auramine 0, the ketoneimide, NMe 2 *CeH 4 *C(:NH)*C 6 H 4 * 
NMe^, HCl, or NMe 2 -CeH 4 *C(NH 2 ):CeH 4 :NMe 2 CL This was 
originally prepared {Kem and Caro, 1883) by heating MiohWs 
ketone, tetramethyl-4 : 4'-diaminobenzophenone, with am- 
monium and zinc chlorides at 160°, but is now generally manu- 
factured by fusing tetramethyldiamino-diphenylmethane with 
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sulphur, ammonium chloride, and common salt, whilst am- 
monia is passed through the mass; HgS is formed, and the CHg 
group gives rise to the C:NH group. Auramine G is the corre- 
sponding compound derived from o-toluidine. 

The following dyes are derivatives of diphenylnaphthyl- 
methane, CHPhg-CioHy. Victoria blue B, ofoained by con- 
densing phenyl-a-naphthylamine (p. 576) with tetramethyl- 
i : 4'-diaminobenzhydrol or tetramethyl-4 : 4:'-diaminobenzo- 
phenone chloride, is C 6 H 5 *NH-CioH 5 *C(C 6 H 4 -NMe 2 ) : C 6 H 4 : 
NMcgOL Victoria blue R is obtained in a similar manner 
from ethyl-a-naphthylamine, and night blue from tetraethyl- 
diaminobenzophenone chloride and ;p-tolyl-a-naphthylamine. 
These blues are not very fast to light, but give very bright 
shades. Wool green is formed by condensing G salt (p. 574) 
with tetramethyldiamino-benzophenone chloride. 

Influence of constitution on colour in the Trijphenylmeihane 
Group (cf. Chap. XXX). — The introduction of six methyl groups 
into the NH 2 groups of i|aagenta gives crystal violet, and with 
fewer the interme^ate violets are formed. The introduction 
of methyl groups into the nuclei, e.g. one methyl in each ring as 
in new magenta still gives a red colour. The gradual introduc- 
tion of phenyl groups in the NH 2 causes a change of colour 
from red to blue. The removal of one amino group, e.g. mala- 
chite green, produces a marked efiect, and similar efiects are 
obtained by acylating the amino groups. 

The position of the NHg groups is important, e.g. fast green 
has three KB 2 groiips, two in para- and the third in meta- 
position, so that a meta NHg group has no efiect. 

If two NH 2 groups are removed the colour changes to 
yellow, giving a dyestuff which can be used with tannined 
cotton. The replacement of NHg by OH gives the aurinea 
which are yellow. 

The fastness of a compound of the malachite green groups 
is greatly enhanced by replacing one or more phenyl groups 
by indoyl nuclei, ^especially the group 
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E. Xanthene Dyestuffs 

These dyestuSs, wMch can be regarded as derivatives of 
diphenylmetbane oxide or xanthene (Chap. SLIV, B.), contain 

the pyrone ring They are usually divided into the 

two groups : : (x 

1. The pyronines, or derivatives of diphenylmethane, and 

2. The phthaleines, or derivatives of triphenylmethane. 
The formation and structure of the phthaleines have been 

dealt with in Chap. XXX. The chief members of this class 
are the eosines, the rhodamines, and galleine. 

The following numbering of the atoms in the fluorescein 
skeleton is adopted: 


10 



This numbering is not the same as that given in Richter^s 
Lexicon, but is analogous to that adopted for acridine, phena- 
zine, &c. 

Uranine or sodium fluorescein is the sodium derivative of 
the 8-hydroxy-2'-carboxylic acid. Eosin A is 1 : 3 : Y : 9-tetra- 
bromofluorescein. Spirit eosin and Eosin S are the corre- 
sponding methyl and ethyl esters. Eosin BN is potassium 
3 : 7-dinitro-l : 9-dibromofluorescein. Erythrosin G is potassium 
1 : 9"diiodofluorescem, Erythrosin is 1:3:7: 9-tetraiodo- 
fluorescein. PMoxine P is potassium 4' : 5'-dichloro-l : 3 : 7 : 9- 
tetrabromofluorescein. Rose Bengal is the corresponding 
tetraiodo compound. Phloxine is potassium 3' : 4' : 5' : 6'- 
tetrachloro-1 : 3 : 7 : 9-tetrabromofluorescein- Gallein or ali- 
zarin violet, from gallic acid and phthalic anhydride, is 1 : 9- 
dihydroxyfluorescein. Coerulein is gallein anhydride formed 
by the elimination of water from the OH of the carboxyl group 
and hydrogen in position 4. 
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Tlie Rhodamines or armnoplitlialeiiLS contain NHg and NH 
or substituted NHg and NH groups in place of tlie ‘OH and 
:0 groups of fluorescein. The bases themselves probably 
have a lactam structure, but the salts (dyes) may be repre- 
sented by para or ortho quinonoid formulae, probably the 
latter, with a quadrivalent oxygen atom, as fluorescein and 
derivatives, which contain no NH2 groups, also from chlorides 
which can dye tannined cotton. 


Cl 

0 6 



CeHi-COjH (0) ijHj-COjH (o) 


The numbering is the same as in the fluorescein skeleton. 

The rhodamines are manufactured by condensing phthalic 
anhydride with substituted aminophenols. The presence of a 
carboxylic group in the salts, and hence a quinonoid structure, 
is indicated by the readiness with which the dyes yield alkyl 
derivatives, which are readily hydrolysable, i.e. esters; these 
are also coloured. If the dyes were lactones the products 
formed on alkylation would be quaternary ammonium salts, 
which should not be readily hydrolysed. 

Rhodatnine B contains two NEtg groups in positions 2 and 
8, Rhodamine 3B is the corresponding ethyl ester. Rhoda- 
mine 6G is the ester containing two NHEt groups in 2 and 8 
positions. Rhodamine S is the chloride of the dimethyl- 
amino compound containing • the group -CHg-CHg-COgH 
(derived from succinic acid) attached to C No, 5. Viola- 
mines contain phenyl and tolyl, and sulphonated phenyl 
groups attached to the N atoms in positions 2 and 8. 

Rhodamine 6G (1902) contains Me in positions 3 and 7, 
NHMe in positions 2 and 8, and a Cl in 2' and is a brilliant red 
dye. It is fast due to the halogen and is made from o-chloro- 
benzaldehyde and 2-methyl-anmio-p-cresol by action of H2SO4 
and subsequent oxidation. 

New compounds contain the group H0‘CgH4-NH* in 2 and 8 
and are formed by the action of ^-aminophenols on 2:8 di- 
halogenated fluoresceins. 

Acid dyes with SO3H groups are known, e.g. Fast acid violet 
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AgR with rNH-CeHgMeSOa in 2, •NH*C 6 H 4 Me in 8, and 
COgNa in 2', is obtained by condensing m-hydroxy-di-o-tolyh 
amine with phthalic anhydride and subsequent sulphonation. 

Dyes with an ester structure such as Rhodamine 3B or 
66 or Eosin S are as a rule faster and more stable, as the 
conversion of the -COONa group to -COOEt lessens the ten- 
dency to the formation of colourless lactones. They have a 
bluer shade and can be used as direct dyes for cotton. 

The pyronines are of but little importance, and are formed 
by condensing alkylated m-aminophenols with aliphatic alde- 
hydes or acids, e.g, pyronine G from formaldehyde and di- 
methyl-m-aminophenol and subsequent oxidation. 


F. Acridine and Quinoline Dyes 

The chromogene in the acridine dyestufis is the acridine ring 
(Chap. XLIV, B.) with an orthoquinonoid structure, 

CA<( VcH*. 

They are analogous to the xanthene dyestuffs, and by replac- 
ing the H of the CH group by phenyl, triphenylmethane deri- 
vatives are obtained. The only compounds of commercial 
importance are the amino or substituted amino derivatives, 
with the nitrogen atoms in the positions 2 and 8. They are 
yellow and orange to brown basic dyes used in calico printing, 
and also used in dyeing cotton, silk, jute and particularly 
leather, and some are of value medicinally. 

Acridine yeUow,* 2 : 8-diamino-3 : 7-dimethylacridine hydro- 
chloride, is a basic yellow dye obtained by condensing m- 
toluylenediamine with formaldehyde and oxidizing the result- 
ing leuco-base. The corresponding 5-phenyl derivative is 
benzoflavine. Acridine orange, 2 : 8-tetramethyldiaminoacri- 
dine zinc chloride, is obtained from m-aminodimethylaniline 
and formaldehyde and Acridine orange R extra is the corre- 
sponding 5-phenyl derivative obtained by using benzaldehyde. 
Phosphine or leather yellow is impure chrysaniline, 2 : 4'-dia- 

♦ The numbering is exactly similar to that of fluorescein derivatives 
(p, 1036), the N atom occupying the position of the pyrone oxygen in fluores- 
cein. 
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minophenylacridium nitrate, and is obtained as a by-product 
in the manufacture of magenta (Chap. XXX, 2). 

Common quinoline dyes are mentioned in Chap. XLIV, 
A2. 

Cyanine dyes. — The cyanine dyes are of great value as 
sensitizers for the photographic plate, e.g. in the production 
of panchromatic plates, i.e. plates which are nearly equally 
sensitive to all parts of the spectrum: pinacyanol which 
sensitizes right into the red and pinaverdol which sensitizes 
through the green into the red, are two of the oldest dyes 
introduced by Konig (1902), but numerous others have been 
prepared during 1917 to 1936, and the structure of many has 
been elucidated by Mills and his co-workers both by processes 
of oxidation and by syntheses. 

They all contain two heterocyclic nitrogen-containing rings, 
the nitrogen in one being in the tervalent state and in the other 
in the quinquevalent or ammonium salt form. In some of 
the newer dyes a nitrogen-sulphur ring, e.g. benzthiazole ring, 
may replace one or both of the rings. As a rule the two rings 
are quinoline rings, but a few dyes containing pyridine rings 
are known. 

The two rings may be directly united, but usually are joined 
by the *CII: or *CII:CH*CH: group, or a longer chain con- 
taining alternate single and double linkings. The colour of 
the dyes is attributed to these alternate double linkings being 
in conjugation with linkings in the rings. The sub-division 
of the dyes is as follows (cf. Koenigs, B., 1922, 3293; Mills, 
J. C. S., 1928, 1918): 

I. Nitrogen rings directly united = Apocyanines. 

II. Nitrogen rings attached by a -CH: group: 

(a) 2 : 2'-attachment*= Pseudocyanines. 

(b) 2 : 4'-attachment = Isocyanines. 

(c) 4 : 4'“attachment = Cyanines. 

III. Nitrogen rings united by a : CH-CH : CH* group — Carbo- 
cyanine dyes: 

(а) 2 : 2'-attachment = Pinacyanols. 

(б) 2 : 4'-attachment = Dicyanines. 

(c) 4 : 4'-attachment = Kryptocyanines. 


• The N atoms are numbered 1 and 1'. 
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IV. Thioeyanines, 

I. Apocyanines. — (a) Xanthoapocyanines with 3 : 2'-attacli- 
ment and (b) Erythroapocyanines with 3 : 4'“attachment. A 
mixture of two such dyes is formed by the action of alcoholic 
potash on a quinoline ethiodide. The structure of the latter 
has been established by Mills and Ordisch (1928, 81) by oxidiz- 
ing it with iodine to 3 : 4:'-diquinolyl (C9HeN)2 which has been 
directly synthesized. 

II. (a) The pseudocyanines can be prepared by the action 
of alcoholic potash on 2-iodoquinoline methiodide and quinal- 
dine methiodide {Hamer, 1928, 206), and similar compounds. 
They exert a sensitizing action in the bluish-green region of 
the spectrum. The condensation occurs between the iodine 
atom in position 2 of one nucleus and a hydrogen atom of the 
methyl group in position 2 of the second nucleus, also elimina- 
tion of HI from the ammonium iodide and hydrogen of the 
CH3. They are ammonium salts with a quadrivalent N in 
the cation. 



(6) Isocyanines can be synthesized by a process similar to 
the above but using 4-chloroquinoline alkyl iodides. The struc- 
ture has been confirmed by oxidation, e.g. dimethylisocyanine 
acetate when oxidized yields l-methyl-2-quinolone (NMe in 
position 1 and CO in position 2) and cinchoninic acid metho- 
chloride (NMeCl in 1 and COgH in 4) {Mills and Wishart, 
J. C.^ S., 1920, 579). The most valuable are 1 : 1'-diethyliso- 
cyanine or Ethyl Red, and 1:1': 6-trimethylisocyanme or 
SensitoL 

Isocyanines and all cyanines which are not symmetrical 
are tautomeric as indicated by the following scheme: 



XRN 


8 


oh: 
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in. Cartocyanines. 

(a) 2 : 2'-Carbocyaniiies. — One of the simplest of these is 
2 : 2'-carbopyTi(iiiie cyanine (I) obtained by the action of chloro- 
form and potash on a-picoline alkyl iodides (B., 1929, 2724). 

' ^ “-O * 

l/^Me l/^Me 


Q<:h:oh.ch:Q 

l/\Me ^ 


+ 3HC1 + HI 
Me 


By using y-picoline the isomeric 4 : 4'-cyanine is formed. 
In all the syntheses of carbocyanines the chain, -CHiCH-CH:, 
is built up from the two reactive methyl groups present in two 
substituted pyridine or quinoline rings, and a third carbon 
atom introduced in the form of chloroform, formaldehyde, 
ethyl orthoformate or the complex diorthoformylmethyl- 
aminodiphenyl disulphide, 0 

CH:0, in pyridine solution (Mills and Odams, J. C. S., 1924, 
1914). 

One of the fLrst known cyanine dyes, pinacyanol (1 : 1'- 
diethyl-2 : 2'-carbocyanine iodide), known also as sensitol red, 
is more active than isocyanines. It is a 2 : 2'-carbocyanine 
with quinoline rings, and is formed by the action of potash and 
formalin on mixtures of ethiodides of quinoline and quinal- 
dine. Its structure follows from the fact that on oxidation it 
yields l-ethyl-2-quinolone (NEt in 1, CO in 2) and quinaldinic 
acid ethyl nitrate (NEtNOg in 1 and *0020^ in 2) (Mills and 
Earner, 1920, 1550), and hence is a 2 : 2'-carbocyanine with 
two quinoline residues and NEt in position 1 and KBtX in 
position 1'. It has been synthesized fi:om quinaldine ethiodide 
and ethyl orthoformate in presence of acetic anhydride and 
zinc chloride. 

(c) Kryptocyanines can be synthesized in a similar manner, 
using 4-methylquinoline (lepidine) alkyl iodides (Mills and 
Braunhohy 1923, 2804), and dicyanines by using a mixture 
of alkyl nitrates of quinaldine and lepidine; in this synthesis 
small amounts of 2 : 2'- and 4 : 4'-oarbocyanines are formed, 
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but the chief product is the 2 : 4'- or dicyaoiue (Mills aud 
Odams, 1924, 1913; Hamer, 1927, 2796). 

IV. Thiocyauines, e.g. dicthylthiocyanine, I, can be synthe- 
sized by the action of ethyl malonate on o-aminothiophenol, 
converting the product into the mono ethiodide, removing 
HI by alkali, and then converting the second N into its ethio- 
dide (Mills, 1922, 455, 1489). 

■ 0 ( 1 )^“= 

I 

Et 

Thiocarbocyanines (Konig, B., 1928, 2065; Hamer, J. C. S., 
1928, 3160) and selenocarbooyanines (J. C. 8., 1928, 2313) 
have been formed and also cyanines from methylnaphthe- 
thiazoles. Also compounds containing the chain :CH-N:N- 
in place of tCH'CHiCH* (Fuchs and Granang, B., 1928, 57). 
Some of these latter are desensitizers towards the photo- 
graphic plate. 

Neocyanines contain three quinoline rings attached in posi- 
tions 1:3:5 in the chain: ; CH-CH : C-CH : CH (Hamer, 

J. 0. S., 1933, 189; C. and I., 1935, 640). Neocyanine has an 
Et group attached to each N. It is obtained by the action 
of ethyl orthoformate on lepidine ethiodide and is a powerful 
infra-red sensitizer. 

/CH*. 

Cyanines, with CgH/ >C: group in place of a qumo- 

\NMe/ 

line residue, are known, and those with several methyl sub- 
stituents, e.g. 1 : 3 : 3 : 1' : 3' : 3'-hexamethyl-indocarbocyanine 
chloride is not only a sensitizer but a fast dye for textiles. It is 
formed from trimethyl-indolenine methiodide and ethyl ortho- 
formate in pyridine solution and is known as astraphloxine FP. 



G. Indamine and Indophenol Dyestuffs 

The indophenol and indamine dyestuffs are derivatives of 
phenylated u-quinone mono- and di-imides respectively, 
0:C,H4:NPh and NH:C,H,:NPh (Chap. XXV, E.). 



INDAMINES 


1(H3 


Indamines : Phenylene blue, NHg-CgH^-N : CgH4 : NHgCl, 
obtained by oxidizing a mixture of aniline and ^-pbenylene* 
diamine, when the hydrogen para to the amino group in aniline 
and three of the four hydrogen atoms of the amino groups 
of the diamin^ are removed by oxidation, and union of the 
two amine residues takes place. Bindschedler’s green is 
the corresponding tetramethyl derivative. Toluylene blue, 
NMe2-CgH4*]Sr : CgH2Me(NH2) : NHgCl, obtained by oxidizing 
dimethyl-^-phenylenediainine and m-toluylenediamine is of in- 
terest on account of its relationship to the eurhoidine, neutral 
red (p. 1045). Indamines are also formed by oxidizing a mixture 
of an arylamine (or m-diamine) with ^-nitrosodimethylaniline 
instead of the y>-diamine. 

The Indophenols can be formed in a similar manner by 
oxidizing a mixture of a phenol (or naphthol) with a paradi- 
amine or with p-nitrosodimethylaniline. The only dye of tech- 
nical importance is indophenol blue, ]SrMe2-C6H4-N:CigHg:0, 
obtained by condensing a-naphthol with p-nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline. It is sometimes used in combination with indigo, as 
the process of dyeing is exactly analogous. It is a typical 
vat dye. 


H. Azine, Oxazine, and Thiazine Dyestuffs 

Practically all these dyestuffs are basic dyes, and are used 
in the form of salts. They are readily reduced to leuco- 
compounds, which re-oxidize in the presence of air. These 
leuco-compounds are amino or substituted amino derivatives 
of dihydrophenazine, phenoxazine, and phenthiazine respec- 
tively (Chap. XLV). 



In all cases the amino or substituted amino groups occupy 
position 2.* 

The relationships of the leuco-base (1), dye-base (2), and 


* For purposes of orientating the numbering of the atoms is exactly 
similar to that in the case of fluorescein (p. 1036) and acridine dyes, the 
CH in these being replaced by N. 
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dyestuff (3) are rendered clear by a glance at the formulse 
for the azine compounds: 


Leuco-hase JDye^base 



An orthoquinonoid structure for the dye-base and dye is 
also possible, viz. (4). The oxazine and thiazine dyes can be 

Dye 



represented by formulse analogous to 3, but with 0 and S in 
place of the group of the middle ring. If orthoquinonoid 
formulae are used for the dye-bases, union between 0 or S and 
the substituting NH group in position 4 must be assumed, 
e.g. (5), but not for the salts, e.g. (6). The orthoquinonoid 



formulae for the salts are now generally adopted; that for the 
azine salt represents the upper nitrogen in the middle ring, 
formula 4, as combining with the acid, e.g. HCl, and becoming 
quinquevalent. Such salts, containing quinquevalent N and 
tetravalent 0 or S, are usually termed phenazonium, oxa- 
zonium, and thiazonium salts. 


1. AZINE DYESTUEES 

1. The azine dyestujSs comprise the following sub-groups: 

(a) The Eurhoidines, — ^Most of these are diamino or sub- 
stituted diamino derivatives, but have no alkyl or aryl group 
attached to the nitrogen atom in position 5. 

(b) The Safranines are all 3 : 7-diamino derivatives, and in 
addition have a phenyl or substituted phenyl group attached 
to the nitrogen in position 5. They are phenyl-diamino- 
phenazonium salts, often with substituents in the benzene 
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rings or in the amino groups. The formula of the simplest 
safranine is therefore 



Safranines may also be derived from azines in which one or 
both of the benzene rings are replaced by naphthalene residues. 

(c) The Aposafranines also have an alphyl or aryl group 
attached to nitrogen in position 5. They are, however, mono- 
amino derivatives, and always contain one naphthalene 
residue. 

{d) The Indulines contain three or four amino groups. 


(a) THE EURHOIDINES 

These form a small and unimportant class. The dye-bases 
are only weak bases, and form red mono-acid salts. They are 
usually prepared by the oxidation of indamines. One of the 
best known is toluylene red. By the oxidation of a mixture 
of j)-phenylenediamine and m-toluylenediamine an indamine 
(p. 1043) is formed: 



Indamine Eurhoidine base 


Neutral red, Kiy[e 2 -C 6 H 3 <^^^ NCgHgMe-NHg, is ob- 

\N(HC1)^ 

tained by the further oxidation of toluylene blue (p. 1043) 

y 

and neutral violet, NMea'CeHgC' jCgHa-NHa, from 

^N(HCl)^ 

p-aminodimethylaniline and m-phenylenediamine. The con- 
stitution of toluylene red follows from the fact that when 
diazotized and warmed with alcohol it yields a methylphen- 
azine identical with that obtained by oxidizing the methyldi- 
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lijdroplieiLazine synthesized from catechol (1 : 2-dihydroxy- 
benzene) and w-tolnylenediairdne (Me:NH 2 :NH 2 = 1:3:4). 


(b) SAEHANINES 

Considerable discussion has taken place with reference to 
two important points connected with the structure of the 
safranines, viz.: (1) the ortho- or paraquinonoid structure of 
the dyes, and (2) the symmetrical or unsymmetrical positions 
of the amino groups. 

NietsJci's statement of the existence of two isomeric mono- 
methyl safranines was used as an argument in favour of the 
unsymmetrical arrangement of the two amino groups, but 
Korner and Schmidt's proof of the identity of the two com- 
pounds lent support to the symmetrical structure which has 
been since confirmed by Hewitt. 

Sym. H,N-CeH3< >CeHs-NH,. 

\NPliCr 


Unsym. 




-Nv 
■N(C6H4-NH,)C1^ 


OeHs-NH,. 


By the ordinary methods of diazotizing only one NHg group 
is removed from safranine, and for some time this was regarded 
as an argument in favour of the paraquinonoid formula which 
contains only one true -NHg group. Subsequent experiments 
have proved that a second amino group can be removed by 
diazotizing in the presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
this has given support to the orthoquinonoid formula which 
contains two free amino groups. The readiness with which 
the leuco-bases are oxidized to the dye-bases is also in har- 
mony with the ortho structure. 

When safranine sulphate is treated with barium hydroxide 
the green base, safranine hydroxide, is formed, and when this 
is heated water is eliminated, and a base practically free from 
oxygen is obtained. This has been urged as an argument in 
favour of the para constitution, as it involves the elimination 
of water from :NH20H and the formation of :NH. With 
an orthoquinonoid constitution the formation of the anhydro 
base involves either a molecular rearrangement into the para- 
quinonoid form followed by loss of water or the elimination 
of water directly and union between the nitrogen atoms in 
positions 3 and 5. 
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The safranines can be prepared by a variety of methods: 

1. They are formed by oxidizing indamines in the presence 
of primary arylamines, 

2. By oxidizing 4 : 4'-diaminodiphenylamine in the presence 
of primary arylamines. 

3. By oxidizing a mixture of a j^-diamine (1 mol.) with a 
monamine (2 mols.). This last is the ordinary commercial 
method, and it is essential that one of the amino groups in 
the diamine (1) shall be unsubstituted, and that one of the 
monamines (2) taking part shall have the position para to the 
NHg group free. The second monamine (3) may have a para 
substituent, but the amino group itself must be unsubstituted, 

CH3 ^ vv.ch; 

CA-NH, Pii/ \oi 

( 3 ) 


Safranine T, 2 : 8-dimethyl-3 : 7-diamino-5-phenylphenazo" 
nium chloride, is made by oxidizing a mixture of equimolecular 
proportions of o-toluidine, aniline and ^-toluylene-diamine to an 
indamine and subsequent oxidation of this to the safranine. 
It is also frequently made from the oil which distils over 
during the manufacture of magenta. It can be diazotized 
and coupled with ^S-naphthol when the important substantive 
dye known as indoine blue is formed. 

Safranine MN is 2 - methyl - 3 - amino - 7 - dimethylamino - 5 - 
phenylphenazonium chloride; Amethyst violet contains NEtg 
groups in positions 3 and 7, and is formed by oxidizing a 
mixture of diethyl-_p-phenylenediamine, diethaniline, and ani- 
line; Mauveine is of historical interest as it was the first 


aniline dye to be prepared {Perkin, 1856). It is the safranine 
dye, 2-methyl-3-amino-7-anilino-5-tolylphenazonium chloride. 

4, Another general method of preparing safranines is by 
the oxidation of a mixture of a ;p-nitrosodialkylaniline with 
secondary bases derived from m-phenylenediamine ; e.g. nitroso- 
dimethylaniline (3 mols.) and diphenyl-wi-phenylenediamine 
(2 mols.) yield ^-aminodimethylaniline (1 mol.) and indazine 


M (2 mols.), Me 2 N’*C 6 H 3 <^ 


^NPhCl^ 


^CgHg-NUPh. The follow- 


ing dyes are manufactured by this process: 
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Fast neutral violet B, S-dimethylammo-Y-etiiylarQiiio-S- 
etiiyiplienazomiiin cMoride, from ^-nitrosodimethylaniline and 
diethyl-m-piienylenediamine ; Metaphenylene blue, 3-diinetliyl- 
amino-7-tolylaiiiino-5-tolylp]ienazomum chloride, from the 
same nitroso compound and di-o-tolyl-m-phenylenediamine; 
Napbthazine blue, 3-methylamino-7-naphth.ylaniino-5-naph- 
thylphenazonium chloride; Basle blue R, 3-dimethylamino-7- 
tolylamino-5-tolylnaphthazoniiim chloride, is obtained from 
the nitroso compound and 2 : 7-ditolylnaphthylenedianiine, 
CioHg(NH-C 7 H 7 ) 2 , and yields the sulphonated dye, Basle 
blue S. 

5. Safranines can also be formed by fusing aminoazo com- 
pounds mth primary arylamines and their salts. 

Naphthyl blue or Milhng blue, a diphenylated dinaphtho- 

/ — 

safranine, PhHN*OioH 5 < JCioHg-NHPh, is formed from 

benzeneazo-a-naphthylamine, a-naphthylamine and aniline 
hydrochloride, and is used in the form of a sulphonio acid. 
Magdala red is a diamono-naphthyl-dinaphthazonium chloride, 

HgN’CioHg^ jCioHg-NHg, and is used to a certain 

\N(CioH7)CK 
extent on silk. 

The safranines are beautiful crystalline compounds with a 
metallic green lustre, are readily soluble in water, and dye 
yellowish red, violet, and blue, and for cotton usually re- 
quire a tannin mordant. 

(c) APOSAERANINES. (Cf. p. 1045) 

These are usually divided into the rosindulines and iso- 
rosindulines. In the former the amino group is attached to 
a naphthalene residue, and in the latter to a benzene nucleus. 
The two groups give respectively red and blue shades. Many 
contain alphyl or aryl substituents in the amino group. 


jQ Eosivduline IsorosinduUne 



a 


M orthoquinonoid salts 
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The aposafrardnes are formed by methods exactly analogous 
to numbers 4 and 5, given under safranines. 

Assocarmine G, formed by fusing benzeneazo-a-naphthyl- 
amine with aniline and its hydrochloride and subsequently 
sulphonating, is sodium phenylrosindulinedisulphonate. Azo- 
cannine B is the sodium salt of the corresponding trisulphonic 
acid. Rosinduline 2G, obtained by heating the acid from 
Azocarmine B with water at 160°-180°j is the sodium salt of 
a monosulphonic acid of rosindone, which is the oxygen 
analogue of rosinduline, e.g. : 



Rosinduline G is an isomeric monosulphonate, and both 
compounds are important wool dyes. Induline scarlet, pre- 
pared by melting the azo derivative of monoethyl-^-toluidine 
with a-naphthylamine hydrochloride, has ethyl in place of 
phenyl attached to N in position 5, and methyl in position 3. 
It is frequently used in conjunction with formaldehyde hydro- 
sulphite and rongalite for discharging colours. 

Neutral blue, a typical isorosindiriine, contains the NMcg 
in position 2, and is obtained by heating nitrosodimethyl- 
aniline with phenyl- j8-naphthylamine. 

(d) INDULINES 

The first induline was prepared in 1863 by Dale and Caro 
by heating aniline hydrochloride with sodium nitrite, and was 
subsequently {Martins and Griess^ 1866 ; Hoffmann and Qeyger, 
1877) shown to be formed by the action of aniline hydro- 
chloride and aniline on aminoazobenzene at 160°. The group 
comprises blue, violet, and black dyestuSs, which are usually 
prepared by heating an aminoazo compound with a primary 
arylamine and its salt, usually under pressure. When a 
phenylenediamine is used basic indulines are formed. All the 
products are insoluble in water, but on sulphonation give 
water soluble acid dyes. 

The formation of aposafranines, safranines, and indulines 
from aminoazo compounds and monoamine salts probably 
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proceeds in several stages. In tlie case of anunoazobenzen© 

1. Tte isomerization of the p-azo compound to the hydra- 
zone form (cf. p. 467) NH2'C{H4'N:N'C6H6 

NHC H 

2. Moieetdar rearrangement during which the -NHCgHj group 
exchanges place with an ortho H atom of the nucleus (Chap. 
XmC2)V:CeH,:]Sr-OTCeH,->m:CeH3(raCeH,):N^^ 
whereby an anilo derivative of p-(juinone is fornied. 

3. The elimination of ammonia from the primary amine 
and the NH groups, and the formation of quinone anilides, 
C6H5N;C6H3(NH0eH5);NC6H5, 2-aniHnoquinone-l : 4-^aniUde. 

4. The formation of a dianilino derivative, e.g. 2 : 5-dianilino- 
quinone-l : 4-dianilide, CeH 5 N:C 6 H 2 (NHC 6 H 5 ) 2 :NC 6 H 5 , by the 
removal of hydrogen from the quinone nucleus and amhne. 
This probably occurs at the expense of the armnoazo com- 
pound, which becomes reduced to p-phenylenediamme. 

5 The final condensation of the diamlinoquinone amhde. 


PhHN- 


PhHN— / Y 
pijN/\/\]SrHPh 

or corresponding o-quinoid. 


XT 



and on furtlier heating more anilino groups are introduced, 
and various indulines are formed. When benzene azo-cc-naph- 
thylamine and aniline hydrochloride are used the anilino di- 
anilide (1) is formed, which condenses to (2) : 



Past blues E or B are made from aminoazobenzene, aniline, 
and aniline hydrochloride by heating for different periods, 
the longer the heating the bluer the shade. They are m- 
soluble and are largely used as pigments for colouring leather, 
polishes, and for newspaper printing. The final product by 
prolonged heating is InduUne 6B, and contains 4 anilino groups 
in positions 2 ; 3 ; 7 t 8. The soluble fast blues obtained on 
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sulphonation are important dyes for wool, silk, and can also 
be used for tannin cotton. The milling blues are tbe sulptonated 
compounds with naphthalene ring (2 above). The printing 
blues, acetin blues, and laevuline blues are solutions of the 
fast blues in ethyl tartaric acid, acetin, and laevulic acid 
respectively, and are used for cotton printing. Indamine 
blue is a basic dye obtained by using j?“phenylenediamine 
instead of aniline, and has the structure: 


PhHN— I 
FhHK— * 




NH,. 


The nigrosines are made by heating nitrobenzene or nitroso- 
phenol, aniline, and aniline hydrochlorides with iron filings, 
and are used for pigments and shoe polishes. 

Aniline black is probably an azine dye (for structure see 
Green, J. S. Dyers, 1913, 105, 338), and is produced by oxida- 
tion of aniline on the fabric. 


2. OXAZINE DYESTUFFS. (Of. p. 1043) 


The first oxazine dyestufi to be manufactured was Mel- 
dola’s blue. 


CioH« 



It is obtained by condensing j8-naphthol (1 mol.) with an 
alcoholic solution of ^-nitrosodimethylaniline, has dyeing 
properties, but is not fast to alkalis. It is an important leather 
dye. Blues which are much faster are obtained by condensing 
Meldola’s blue with arylamines, thus when condensed with 
j?-aminodimethylaniline it yields new blue B, which has the 
•NH-CgH^-NMeg group in the naphthalene ring in position 
para to the N of the oxazine ring. 

Capri blues, obtained from nitrosodimethylaniline and 
dialkyl-m-aminO“j3-cresols, are relatively fast, 


\ 
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Nile blue A, from nitrosodiethyl-w-aminoplienol and a-naph- 
thyUmme. 0(SO^v 


^OftHa'NEto. 


Nile blue 2B, obtained by using benzyl-a-naphtbylainine, 
contains NHBz in place of NH 2 . 

Gallocyanine BH, from nitrosodimethylaniliue and gallic 
acid in boiling methyl alcohol, is an important dye with both 
mordant and basic dyeing properties, 



Prune is the corresponding methyl ester. 

Delphin blue, obtained from gallocyanin by the action of ani- 
line and subsequent sulphonation, contains •NH*C 6 H 4 *S 03 NH 4 
in place of CO 2 H. 

Gallamine blue paste has CO-NHg in place of COOH of 
gallamine. 

Correine RR is the NStg analogue of gallamine blue. 

A new synthesis of oxazines consists in condensing j8-naph- 
thaquinone, or its derivatives, in alcoholic solution with an 
o-amino-m-dialkylamino-phenol, e.g. the dimethyl analogue 
of Nile blue A is obtained from i-amino-jS-naphthaquinone and 
2-amino-4-dimethylaminophenol, 



A brilliant blue direct dye containing two oxazine rings is 
Sirius brilliant blue FPR, obtained by condensing chloranil 
with 3-amino-N-ethyl-carbazole followed by ring closure by 
boiling with nitiobenzene and finally sulphonating, 


01 
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All the latter compounds are mordant dyes, and can be 
used in the same manner as alizarin. 


3. THIAZINE DYESTDPFS. (a p. 1043) 

Lauth’s violet (1876), the first member of this group to be 
prepared, has no commercial value. It is 2 : S-diamino-thia- 

zonium chloride, NHj-CgHg^^ is prepared by 

. 

oxidizing with ferric chloride an Hd solution of j?-phenylene- 
diamine containing HjS, and its constitution was established 
by Bemthsen, (A., 1885, 230, 73) by the foUowii^ synthesis: 
Thiodiphenylamine and sulphur give anhydro-tMo^phenyl- 
amine. This can be nitrated to a dmitro compound, winch can 
be reduced to the corresponding diamine identical with the 
leuco-base derived from Lauih’s violet. 

Methylene blue B, 2:8- tetramethyldiaminothiazonium 
chloride, is manufactured by the modern process of oxidizing 
with dichromate a mixture of dunethyl-p-phenylenediamine 
and dimethylaruline in the presence of so(£um thiosulphate 
and zinc chloride. It is an important dye for tannin cotton, 
is used as a stain in microscopy, and as the free base finds 
internal use in medicine. 

New methylene blue N, obtained by using monoethyl-o- 
toluidine instead of dimethylaniline, is 1 : 9-dimethyl-2 : 8-di- 
ethylaminothiazonium chloride. Methylene green G is the 
1-nitro derivative obtained by the action of nitrous and nitric 
acids on methylene blue B. Thionine blue is the trimethylethyl 
analogue of methylene blue. Brilliant alizarin blue 6E is 

10iIe2-C8H3(' ;(0H)2-S03Na, and Indochromo- 

N '/S(S 03 Na), 

gene S, NEtj-Cg. )0i(,H3(0H)2‘S03Na, is ob- 

tained by condensing p-aminodiethylaniline with 1 : 2-naph- 
thaquinone-4 : 6-disulphomc acid in dilute alkaline solution. 
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I. Hydroxyketone Dyestuffs 

The following hydroxyketones act as dyestuSs: 

Alizarin yellow C (gallacetophenone), 2 : 3 : 4- trihydroxy- 
acetophenone, is obtained by heating pyrogallol with acetic 
acid. Alizarin yellow A is the corresponding trihydxoxy- 
benzophenone. Lawsone, 2-hydroxy-l : 4-naphthaqTiinone, is 
the common henna dye for hair, and 1:3: 4'-trihydroxyflavone 
(Chap. LXIV, B,), known as Apigenin, is present in camomile 
and is also used as a hair dye. Alizarin black S is 1 : 2-di- 
hydroxy-5 : 8-naphthaquinone or naphthazarine (p, 575), but 
the best-known members are the hydroxyanthraquinone or 
alizarin dyes (Chap. XXXII, A.). 

These are all phenolic substances, and hence acid dyes; 
they all contain two hydroxyls in ortho positions. On cotton 
they are used as mordant dyes, i.e. for forming co-ordinated 
lakes with Cr, Al, Te, &c., on the fabric. They are relatively 
fast colours, but have been replaced to a certain extent by the 
fast azo acid dyes and the azo mordant dyes (cf. this Chap., B.) 
for wool. The colour produced depends not only on the par- 
ticular dye used but also upon the mordant. 

Alizarin is made by fusing anthraquinone-2-sulphonio 
acid with alkali and chlorate. When the 2-aoid is further sul- 
phonated, a mixture of 2:6- and 2 : 7-disulphonic acids is 
formed; the two acids can be separated by means of their 
sodium salts, and when fused with alkali the former yields 
1:2: 6-trihydroxyanthraquinone, flavopurpurin or alizarin 
X, and the latter the 1:2:7 isomeride known as anthrapur- 
purin. The 1:2:4 compound known as purpurin is found in 
madder, and can be obtained by oxidizing alizarin with sul- 
phuric acid and MnOg. The 1:2:3 compound, anthracene 
brown (anthragallol), is obtained by condensing benzoic and 
gallic acids in sulphuric acid solutions, and is usually accom- 
panied by some 1 : 2 : 3 : 5 : 6 : 7 -hexahydroxyanthraquinone 
or anthracene brown SW. 

Alizarin bordeaux B, 1 : 2 : 6 : 8-tetrahydroxyanthraqmn- 
one, is obtained by oxidizing alizarin with fuming sulphuric 
acid, and hydrolysing the resulting sulphonic acid with 80 per 
cent acid, and when oxidized with sulphuric acid and MnOg 
it yields anthracene blue WR, 1 : 2 ; 4 : 5 : 6 : 8-hexahydroxy- 
anthraquinone. 

Numerous sulphonic acids, obtained by heating the above- 
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mentioned dyestuSs with fuming sulphuric acid, are Imown, 
Alizarin itself yields alizarin red S or alizarm carmine, 
sodium 1 : 2-dihydroxyanthraqumone-3-sulphonate. Alizarin 
garnet is 1 : 2-dihydroxy-4:-amino-anthraquinone, and is ob- 
tained by nitrating alizarin dibenzoate, hydrolysing and 
reducing with sodium sulphide, Alizarm SSS is sodium 
1:2: d-tribydroxyanthraqumone-sulphonate. These are acid 
dyes. 

Simple alizarin derivatives used as dyes are the 3-nitro 
(alizarin orange), 3-amino (alizarin maroon), and the 4-amino 
(alizarin garnet). 

Numerous amino- or aryl- amino-anthraquinones are formed 
by the simple reaction between hydroxyanthraquinones and 
ammonia or arylamines, especially in presence of boric acid, 
and form an extremely important group of dyestuffs, including 
their sulphonic acid. Purpurin (1:2: 4-trihydroxy) yields 
l-amino-2 : 4-dihydroxyanthraquinone. 

Quinizarin (1 : 4-dihydroxy) and p-toluidine give 1-hydroxy- 
4-tolylamino-anthraquinone, the 2'-sulphonio acid of which is 
alizarin irisol, and this gives violet blue shades on chrome 
mordanted wool. Quinalizarin (1 : 2 : 5 : 8 - hydroxy) and 
p-toluidine yield alizarm viridine, l:2-dLhydroxy-5:8-di- 
p-tolylamino-anthraquinone, which gives green shades on 
chrome mordanted wool. 


Quinizarin green is obtained by the action of p-toluidine 
or 1 : 4-dichloroanthraqumone and subsequent sulphonation. 

A more complex alizarin dye is alizarin sapMrol B (Solway 
blue). Anthrarufin (1 : 5-dihydroxy) sulphonated yields the 
2 : 6-disulphoDic acid, and this nitrated gives 4 : 8-dinitro- 
1 : 5-dihydroxyanthraquinone-2 : 6-disulphonio acid, which on 
reduction yields the corresponding diamino-compound the 
sodium salt of which is alizarm saphirol B. This gives pure 
blue shades on wool from an acid bath, and with a chrome 
mordant green blue shades very fast to light. The corre- 


sponding 4 : 8-diethylamine is aJazarin direct blue EB. 
Cyanthrol R, C 6 H 4 <^ \c 6 HMe(NH 2 )(NH‘C 6 H 3 Me*S 03 Na), 


is formed from 2-methylanthraquinone, nitrating to the 1- 
nitro-compound, reducing to the 1-amine, bromination to the 
4-bromo-compound, replacing the bromine by the p-tolyl- 
amino group, and finally sulphonating. 
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Alizarin blue, obtained by heating 3-nitroalizarin and the 
corresponding amino-compound with glycerine and sulphuric 
acid, has a pyridine nucleus condensed in position 3 : 4, and 
with bisulphite gives the disulphonic acid ^arin blue S, 



All anthiaquinones with -NHa and •S-CHj-COgH in ortho 
positions are water soluble, and can dye wool from a sodium 
acetate bath, and then by treatment with hot dilute acid the 
soluble compound is converted into the coloured insoluble 
lactam, 

/NHj /NH-CO 

^ K I 

Ns-CHj-OOaH ^S-CH^ 

pigments fast to washing and milling. 


J. Sulphide Dyestuffs 

The first dyestuSs of any importance to be manufactured 
were vidal black, obtained in 1893 by fusing p-aminophenol 
with sulphur, and fast black B from 1 : 8-dinitronaphthalene 
and sulphur. Since that time numerous yellow, brown, green, 
blue, and black dyes have been obtained by treating various 
compounds, e.g. aminohydroxyphenazines, with sodium poly- 
sulphide. 

Fim-Damd (J. Son. Dyers, 1935, 60) concludes that many 
of these contain several thiazine groups united by — S— 

I 

group or several such groups, or by these and — S — or — -S— S— 
groups. 
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K. Vat Dyestuffs 

Tliis is the name given to a series of insoluble dyestuffs 
which can be reduced to alkali soluble leuco-compounds. 
Many of the leuco-compounds are now sent out in stable solid 
forms, e.g. seledon colours. The fabric is immersed in the solu- 
tion of the leuco-compound, which is then oxidized, usually 
by atmospheric oxygen, to the dyestuff on the fibre. They 
contain the ‘:CO or :CS group, which yield :CH-0H or iCH'SH 
on reduction. 

The two main sub-groups are; 

I. Indigoid vat dyestuffs. 

II. Anthraquinone vat dyestuffs. 

I. mDIGOIB VAT DYESTUFFS 

The best known of these is indigo itself, and this has been 
dealt with in Chap. XLI, 0. From many points of view the 
indigo question is one of interest to chemists. Within 
recent years the synthetic product has replaced, to a large 
extent, the natural dye. This is clear from the fact that the 
acreage under cultivation in India had fallen from nearly 

1.500.000 acres in 1893 to about 150,000 in 1914. The War 
revived interest in the natural product, and in 1917 about 

750.000 acres were under cultivation, but this acreage has 
again fallen.* According to E. E. Armstrong^ the synthetic 
dye is inferior in dyeing properties to the natural product, 
owing to the presence of other dyes in the latter. 

For reference the following system of numbering is used: 

yk /-NHn yCO\ 

I -(Y 

'V^co/ \hhA^‘ 


For alternative formula II, cf. Robinson, C. and I., 1933, 137. 


n 



• Cf. Chap. XII in Gardner’s The British Coal Tar Industry. 
( B 480 ) 35 
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By direct bromination it is possible to replace from one to 
6 atoms of hydrogen in the following order : 5, 5', 7, 7', 4 4\ 
6 : 6'-Dibromoindigo, obtained from 4-bromo-2-aminobenzoic 
acid, is identical with one of the constituents of the ancient 
Tyrian purple. Chloro-derivatives may be prepared from 
cMorinated phenylglycine-carboxylic acids. The halogenated 
indigos are brighter and much faster to bleaching agents than 
indigo itself. Ciba blue 2B, or 6 : 5' : 7 : 7'-tetrabromoindigo 
is a dye of considerable commercial importance. The corre- 
sponding tetrachloro compound is brilliant indigo B, and the 
4 : 4'-dichloro-5 : S'-dibromoindigotin is brilliant indigo 4Gr. 
The introduction of other groups, e.g. amino, alters the colour 
thus Ciba brown R is the tetrabromo-G-G'-diamino-indigotin. 

Indigo derivatives can be synthesized by condensing isatin 
with compounds containing reactive methylene groups, e.g. 
benzocoumarone. 

The corresponding naphthalene homologues of indigo can 
be synthesized from a- and j8-naphthyiamines by the chloro- 
acetic acid method. They are somewhat fugitive green dye- 
stuffs; the ^-compound when brominated gives a dibromo 
derivative known as Ciba green G, 


.COv .NH. 

OioH^BrC; >C:C< >CioH,Br. 

\CO / 


Indigo yellow 3G from benzoylated indigotin and alkali; 
it is important, as when used in the same vat with indigo it 
gives uniform shades of green. It has been shown (1932) to 
have the structure 



The thioindigos are compounds of commercial importance 
(Friedlander, 1905), and contain two S atoms in place of the two 
NH groups. The numbering is the same (cf. p, 1057), the two 
S atoms being 1 and 1'. Thioindigo red B (III), the parent com- 
pound, is obtained by alkali fusion of phenylthioglycollic-o- 
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carboxylic acid I, and oxidi 2 i!ig the resulting thioindoxyl (II) 
with potassium f erricyanide : 


/COOH 
I CeH/ 


CH,-COOH 




Numerons halogenated, alkylated, and amino-derivatives of 
this compound have been prepared. An interesting syn- 
thesis of thioindigo red is by condensing acetylene dichloride 
with sodium thiosalicylate to acetylene-bis-thiosalicyclic acid, 
C 02 Na-C 6 H 4 *S*CH:CH*S*C 6 H 4 *C 02 H, which readily loses water 
yielding the dye. Corresponding derivatives of the naph- 
thalene series are also known. 

The colours of the thioindigo compounds vary not only 
with the substituents but with their positions. Thus in the 
5 : 5'-positions they tend to deepen the shade, but in 6 : 6'- 
positions to lighten it. Indanthrene brilliant pink R, 6 : 6'- 
dichloro-4 : 4'-dimethylthioindigo, is a brilliant dye with re- 
markable fastness. 

An important member is Ciba red G or Thioindigo scarlet 
G, 2'-thionaphthene-5 : 7-dibromo-3-indolindigo, 






>NH, 


and is obtained by condensing isatin with a-hydroxythionaph- 
thene and brominating. 

Ciba scarlet G is 2'-thionaphthene-acenaphthene in^go and 



is obtained by condensing acenaphthaquinone with hydroxy- 
thionaphthene. 

Ciba violet has one NH and one S, and is intermediate be- 
tween indigo and thioindigo. It is obtained by condensing 
isatin-a-andide with thioindoxyl, and its tribromo-derivative 

is Ciba violet B. 
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11. ANTHRAQXJIXONE VAT DYESTUEES 

These comprise some of the fastest dyes known, and their 
use has increased enormously within recent years, e.g. a com' 
parison of 1928 with 1913 shows an increase in the British con- 
sumption of 174 per cent as compared with an increase of 32 per 
cent for all classes of dyestuffs. This increased use has added to 
the importance of the anthracene and anthraquinone mdustries. 
The dyestuffs are conveniently divided into the 5 groups: 

1. Acylaminoantliraauinones. 

2. Anthremides (polyanthraquinonylamines). 

3. Hydroazines. 

4. Complex cyclic quinones. 

5. Anthraauinone acridones. 

They are all derivatives of anthraquinone, and as vat dyes 
are converted into leuco-compounds (>CO >CH*0]Sra) by 
alkaline hydrosulphite. The vats from which the dyeing takes 
place are not colourless — as in the case of indigo — but deeply 
coloured, and the dye is developed by oxidation on the fibre. 

Soluble anthraquinone dyes , — ^By the action of fuming 
sulphuric acid or chlorosulphonic esters with a reducing metal 
and a tertiary base the dye is converted into the acid sul- 
phuric ester of the leuco-compound >CH* 0 *S 03 Na. These 
products are placed on the market in the form of pastes 
(Soledon colours) each corresponding with a Caledon dyestuff. 
They are soluble in water, and the solution dyes wool, silk 
and cotton direct from a sodium sulphate bath. The colour is 
finally developed by hydrolysis and oxidation with cold nitrous 
acid or acid dichromate. Indigoid dyes can be treated similarly. 

1. Acylaminoanthraquinones. — Argol yellow ING, 1-benzoyl- 
amino-anthraquinone, C 6 H 4 (CO) 2 *CeH 3 *NH-COPh, dyes cotton 
fast yellow shades from a hydrosulphite bath. Numerous 
other aroylamino compounds are known, and are generally 
termed algol colours or more commonly as Indanthrene 
dyes. They are often prepared by the reaction between the 
acid and the amine, and are generally used in a dilute alkaline 
bath to prevent hydrolysis of the aroyl group. 

Succinic acid yields Algol yellow 3G, 1 : 1'-succinylo-amino- 
anthraquinone. 

8. Anthremides containing two anthraquinone residues 
united by a NH group, e.g. Indanthrene orange 6BTK, 
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C6H4{C0)2*C6H3-NH'C6H3(G0)2*C6B[4, prepared by the con- 
densation of 2 -chloro- with l-amino-anthraqninone. Better 
known are the trianthraquinonylamines with two NH groups, 
e.g. Bordeaux 3 B, di- 4 :'-methoxy-l-anthraqTiinonyl -2 : 6 -di- 
amino -anthraquinone, C6H4(C0)2C6H2(0Me)-]SrB*C6H3(C0)2 
G6H3*NH*C6H2(OMe)(CO)2C6H4, and Indanthrene red R, di- 
l-anthraquinonyl- 2 - : 7 -diamino-anthraqiiinone. 

The complex dye Algol red B, I, is formed in the follow- 

o o 



ing stages : 1 - chloroanthraquinone ^ 1 - methylaminoanthxa - 
quinone -> acetyl derivative (-NMeAc in 1 ) ring closure by 
aid of alkalis to N-methylanthraqiunone pyridone, n,-^ 
bromination in 4 : position -»• replacement of Br by 2 -amino- 
quinonyl group. 

3 . Hydroazines contain the group i attached to 



two anthraquinone groups, e.g. Indanthrone, I, N-dihydro- 
1 : 2 : 1 ': 2 '-anthraquinoneazine, known as Indanthrene blue 
R, Caledon blue R or Duranthrene blue."^ 

0 0 




♦The names Indanthrene, Caledon and Duranthrene are used by dif- 
ferent makers to denote the same dyestuff. 
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It is the oldest and one of the most important members of 
the group, and is manufactured by heating 2-aminoanthra~ 
quinone with potash and potassium nitrate. Its structure has 
been proved by synthesis, e.g. condensation of 1 : 2-diaminO'- 
anthraquinone with 1 : 2-dibromoanthraquinone, or Dllmann's 
condensation of 2 mols. of l-amino~2-bromoanthraquinone 
with copper powder. It is extremely stable to temperature, 
acids and alkahs, and with hydrosulphite yields a blue vat 
consisting of the disodium salt (two ‘CH-ONa in one ring), 
and is used for dyeing cotton from a strong alkaline vat and 
is faster to light and washing than indigo. Its halogenated 
products have greener shades. 

Anthmquinoneazine II is known as Plavanthrone or Indan- 
threne yellow Gl, and is formed when 2-aminoanthraquinone 
is fused with potash at 330°~350°, or better, by heating the 
amine with SbClg in boiling nitro-benzene. It dyes cotton a 
yellow from a purple-blue vat, and is used for prodacing green 
shades by admixture with blue vat dyes. 

4, Complex auinones. — ^Anthraquinone itself is not a mordant 
dye but its 1 : 2-dihydroxy derivatives are. On the other hand, 
certain complex cyclic quinones have dyeing properties in the 
absence of hydroxyl groups. They are not mordant dyes like 
alizarin but vat dyes, and are dyed from the reduced dye vat. 
The essentials for the producing of dyeing properties are: (a) the 
presence of at least two carbonyl groups joined by a conjugated 
system of olefine links; {h) the condensed rings must contain 
either the pyrene or perylene structure (Chap. XXXII, 0.), i.e. 
most rings must be condensed with more than two other rings. 

A common method for the formation of some of these com- 
pounds is by the cyclization of C-aroyl derivatives of naphthalene 
or anthracene with aluminium chloride or sulphuric acid. 
A new 6-carbon ring is formed (II) by union of the ortho 0 
atom of the aryl group of the -COAr complex with the second 
jperi position in the naphthalene molecule (marked X and X 
in I). 


. 0-0 

phenyl «-naphthyl ketone 


5 6 0 



2 X 11 10 
benzanthrone 
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Similarly, tlie dibenzoyl a-dinaphtbyl gives dite^a^th^one 
(p. 1064), and benzoylbenzantbrone yields dib^it^yrene- 
quinone III. 



Among some of the commoner dyes are: 

1. Pyranthrone* I is known in the industry as Ihdanthrene 
golden orange Cr, and is an extremely fast orange dye yielding 
a purple-red hydrosulphite vat. It is usually made from 
dimethyl-dianthraquinonyl by heating at 350°-380°, by fusing 
with zinc chloride at 280°, or by heating with caustic soda 
and alcohol at 150°, and its structure follows from its formation 
from dibenzoylpyrene by cyclization with AICI3 at 160°. Its 
halogen derivatives give redder shades. 



2. Anthanthrone II is formed by the action of sulphuric 
acid or AICI3 on the 2 : 2'- or 8 : 8'-carboxylic acid of 1 : 1'- 
dinaphthyl III. It is used mainly in the form of its halogen 
derivatives, e.g. the dichloro-compound is Indanthrene brilliant 
orange GE and RE. 



• Certain rings are emphasized in order to show the pyrene structure 
present in the molecule. 
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3. Dibenzypyreneqximones, especially the 3:4:8: 9-di- 
beiizpyrene-5 ; lO-quinone IV, which is known as Indan- 
threne golden yellow GK, and its dibromo derivative as RK. 


o 



4. Bihemsanthrone. The 2 : 2' : 13 : 13'-dibenzanthrone V 
is a dark-blue vat dye known as Indanthrene dark-blue BO. 
It is made from benzanthrone VI, and caustic soda at 
230°-240°, an intermediate being dibenzanthronyl VII, and 



VI 


VCI 


its structure follows from its formation from 4 : 4'-dibeu- 
zoyl-1 : 1'-dinaphthyl VIII and AICI3. Chlorination yields 
Indanthrene violet RT, and nitration and reduction yields 
aminodibenzanthrone or Indanthrene green B, and this on 
oxidation with sodium hypochlorite gives the fastest black 
known, viz. Indanthrene black BB. 


vni 





A better method for making dibenzanthrone is by heating 
benzanthrone with alcoholic potash at 100^ and fusing the 
resulting 2 : 2'-dibenzanthranoyl with potash or oxidizing it 
in acid liquor. Benzanthrone with manganese dioxide and 
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STilpliuric acid at 0® gives 13 : IS'-dibenzanthxanoyl, together 
with some 12-hy<iroxyben2:aiithrone (IX), 


IX 



The corresponding 12 : 12'-dihydroxydibenzanthrone, ob- 
tained by oxi^zing fi.beiizanthrone in the same way, is value- 
less as a dye, but its dimethyl ether, formed by methylation with 
methyl sulphate in nitro-benzene, is Caledon jade green, which 
gives a brilliant blue-green shade and is one of the fastest 
dyes known. Its structure follows from its formation from 

12- hydroxybenzanthrone by methylating and fusing the 
methyl ether with potash at 180®. The ethylene ether (-O-CHa* 
CHa’O in place of ICHgO*) is an important blue dye. 

5. Isodibenzanthrone, obtained by the condensation of 

13- chlorobenzanthrone with potash, is known as Indanthrene 
violet R extra {Caledon purple S), 



5, AntliraQ.XLinone acridones, 2 : l-anthraquinoneacridone, 
l-chloroanthraquinone and anthranilic acid in presence of 
copper powder and sodium acetate yield l-anthraquinonyl-N- 
anthranilic acid, which gives the acridone with sulphuric acid 


X 



or AICI3- It is a fast dye with a weak violet-red shade. The 
dichloro compound with chlorine in positions X is Indan- 
threne red-violet RRK and is the best vat dye for pink shades. 

( B 480 ) 35 • 
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2:1:6; 5-Antliraqiiinone-bisacridone, 



is Indanthiene violet BN. 
The carbazole derivative, 



obtained by oxidizing 1 : 1'-dianthraquinonylamine, is a fast 
yellow dye. Similar carbazole compounds, obtained by con- 
2 mols. of phthalic anhydride mth N-ethylcarbazole, 
with Bt attached to N and carbazole ring in 2 ; 3 and 2 : 3'- 
position, is Hydron yellow G. 

The compound 



is the bright-red dye Caledon red GG, obtained by fusing 1 : 8- 
naphthalene-imide with potash and methylating the diinude 
of perylene-3 : 1 : 9 : lO-tetracarboxylic acid so formed. 


L. Phthalocyanines 

These form a group of pigments the discovery of which was 
based on the observation that by passing ammonia into crude 
phthalimide contained in an iron pot a dark-blue by-product is 
formed The parent substance phthalocyanine has been shown 
by Unstead and others (J. C. 8., 1934, 1016) to have the structure 
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A good yield of copper-phtlialocyaiiine is formed from 
phtlLalonitrile, o-C 6 H 4 (CN )2 (4 mols.), and copper (1 at.) and 
has the copper attached to the 4 central N atoms in the above 
formula. It replaces 2 hydrogen atoms, and is thus attached 
to 2 N atoms by covalent lints and to the other two by co- 
ordinate links, i.e. each of the two nitrogen atoms gives a lone 
pair of electrons to the copper atom. 

The metallic phthalocyanines are characterized by their 
intense reddish- to greenish-blue colour, by their great stability, 
e.g. the copper compound sublimes at 550®-580° and is un- 
afected by concentrated sulphuric acid. The structure given 
above has been confirmed by Robertson’s X-ray study of the 
crystal structure (J. C. S., 1935, 615; 1936, 1195). The com- 
pounds crystallize extremely readily, and the H, Cu and M 
compounds are all isomorphous. The copper compound is 
also formed by heating o-halogenated benzonitriles or benza- 
mides with cuprous cyanide, and the lead compound, a bright- 
green pigment, by heating phthalonitrile with lead or lead 
carbonate. The phthalonitrile can be obtained by treating 
phthalimide with phosgene in pyridine or dimethylaniline 
solution. 

They are valuable pigments in the plastic, varnish, paper 
and rubber industries. For use they are generally ground in 
the presence of a water soluble dispersing agent such as sul- 
phonated oils or sulphated higher fatty alcohols. 


M. Acetate Cellulose Dyes 

In the rayon fabrics of the acetylcellulose type, e.g, celanese, 
no free hydroxyl groups are present, and they cannot be 
dyed with direct cotton dyestuffs, but can take up coloured 
substances with neutral, feebly basic or feebly acidic proper- 
ties, especially those soluble in organic solvents but sparingly 
soluble in water, Hence the dyeing process is regarded as a 
case of solid solvent rather than chemical activity. The shot- 
silk ejects are produced by using a rayon fabric with a viscose 
warp and celanese weft, using a combination of a direct cotton 
dyestuff with an acetate silk dyestuff. Important groups of 
acetate silk dyes are: 

1. lonamines {Green and Saunders, 1922) or amino-azo- 
methyl-omega sulphonates, X'N : N-Y -NH-CHa-SOaNa or 
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X*N : N-Y'NR^OHa'SOgXa, obtained by coupling diazonium 
salts with, methyl-omega-sulphonic acids of primary and 
secondary amines (J. S. D, CoL, 1923, 10; 1924:, 138). In the 
hot dye bath in contact with the fibre they slowly undergo 
hydrolysis, especially in the presence of a small amount of 
free acid or alkali, giving formaldehyde bisulphite and the 
free amino'ajzo compound X*]Sr2*Y‘N'H2 or X'Ng-Y'lvrHR, 
which is taken up by the fibre. The amino-azo compound so 
formed can be utilized direct or can be diazotized on the 
fabric and coupled with phenols, especially 2-hydroxy-3~ 
naphthoic acid. lonamine B is obtained by coupling p-nitro- 
phenyldiazonium chloride with aniline-methyl-omega-sul- 
phonic acid (sulphomethylaniline), N02-C6H4-N2-C6H4-NH 
CH2*S03lSra, and lonamine black AS is the corresponding 
dimethylamine compound with NMcg in place of NOg. 

2. Dispersol Dyes. — ^Unsulphonated azo dyes, e.g. soudans, 
oil yellows, have a certain affinity for acetate silk fibres, but 
as they are insoluble they are rendered into a colloidal state 
by means of a sulphonated oil, e.g. sulphonated ricinoleic acid. 
Dispersol yellow 3GS is obtained by coupling benzenediazo- 
nium chloride with 1 : S-dihydroxyquinoline and emulsifying. 

3. Dnranol dyes, which are faster than moat azo dyes, are 
unsulphonated amino derivatives of anthraquinone in col- 
loidal suspension, e.g. with the condensation product of for- 
maldehyde with naphthalene-sulphonic acids and subse- 
quently neutralizing with ammonia. 1-Amino-anthraquinone 
gives yellow, the 1 : 5-diamino red, and the 1 ; 4-diamino- 
compound crimson shades, and diaminoanthrarufin gives a 
blue shade. Also amino-anthiaquinone with COgH or SO3H 
ortho to NH or NHg group or sulphonic acids from amino- 
anthraquinones may be used. 


N. Pigments 

Insoluble organic colouring matters are replacing to a 
certain extent the older inorganic pigments, although on the 
whole they are not so resistant to light and air. They may be 
used either for the manufacture of a paint or for incorporation 
with rubber or the newer plastics, and require to be reduced 
to a very fine state of division by milling. 

Among the older substances are Prussian blue, the eosins 
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deposited on basic lead acetate, and the alizarin lakes. More 
recently the lakes formed from triphenylmethane dyes with 
phosphomolybdo-tnngstic acid have come into use under 
the names of Fanal and Eular, colours which are extremely 
fast, and still more recently the phthalocyanines and the 
chrome lakes of azo dyes. 


LX. PLASTICS ♦ 

This term comprises many different types of compounds, 
both natural and synthetic, characterized by their being 
pliable or capable of being moulded and yet by suitable treat- 
ment, e.g. heat or chemical reagents, being transformed into 
extremely hard and sometimes brittle substances. Eubber 
belongs to this group but has been dealt with in another 
chapter. It differs from other plastics in its marked elasticity. 
No field of organic chemistry has made more rapid advances 
during the period 1926-39. 

The more common types of plastics may be grouped in the 
following main classes: I. Bitumens. II. Natural Eesins. 
III. Synthetic Eesins, including polymerization resins, bake- 
lites, urea formaldehyde resins, casein or lactoid resins, and 
cellulose ester and ether plastics. 


A. Bitumens 


These are natural dark-coloured resins found mainly in the 
Eocky Moimtains, and were used for moulding and electrical 
insulators, but have been largely replaced by Bakelite. Bitu- 
men was used by the Egyptians for impregnating the wrap- 
pings of mummies. 


* 1, Synthetic Redns and Applied Plastics, Edited by R. S. Morell (London, 
Oxford tJniv. Press, 1937). 

2. ” The Approach of Hastics to Rubber,” Barron, C. I., 1938, 662. 

3. Artifidal Resins, Scheiber and Sandez. Trans, by Fyleman. 

4. Chemical Structure of Plastics. C, I., 1942, 201. 

6. Synthetic Redns for Surface and Protective Coatings. C. I., 1942, 261. 
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B. Natural Resins* 

This constitutes a group of many difierent substances used 
in different industries. The commonest is ordinary resin, 
which has been dealt with in Chap. XXXII, B3. Another 
extremely important resin is Shellac, manufactured from East 
Indian lac, an exudation from the lac insect {Tacchardia lacca), 
which grows on certain species of jungle trees. Some 20,000 
tons are manufactured per annum, and it is largely used for 
high-grade varnishes and lacquers and also for gramophone 
records of the rigid type. Other resins are copal, dammar, 
dragon's blood and amber, and numerous others. Many have 
been investigated, but their exact composition and structures 
have not been determined (cf. J. C. S., 1935, 633, 1576). 


Lignanes 


The wood, rhizomes, seeds, oils and resins of many plants 
yield products containing a — C3 skeleton or a dimeride of 
this. The simplest example is isopropyl benzene, the skeleton 
of which is found in safrole and eugenol; cinnamic, ferulic 
and caffeio acids also contain the Cq — C 3 skeleton. The term 
lignane has been given to the hydrocarbon with 2 Cg — C3 com- 
plexes united by the jS-carbon atom of the Cg chain, 



and this is the parent substance of the components of many 
natural resins. By union between and Ci2> ^ 1-phenyb 
naphthalene derivative is formed. 


• For statistics, cf. C. and I., 1937, 439. In G. B. value ^7,250,000 in 1936. 
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Guaiaretic acid, C20H24O4, the chief constituent of guaiacum 
resin, has been shown to be 9 : 11 -dimethyl-3 : 16-dihydroxy- 
4 : 15-dimethoxy-A®*^° lignane {Haworth and others, J. C. S., 
1934, 1423; 1935, 120). Z-Matairesinol, C 20 H 22 O 6 , from the 
heartwood of Fodocar'pus spicatus (matai), has the two OH and 
two OMe in the same position as in guaiaretic acid, but has 
no olefine link and has carbons numbered 8 and 10 united by 

8CH-CO . 

the •C 0 - 0 *CH 2 forming the ring | ^0. l-Einoldnm, 

lOCH-CHg'^ 

CaoHigOg, from the resin of Japanese cypress {Cupressus obtma), 


is the methylenedioxy analogue of matairesinol, two CH^ 


in place of two OMe, OH groups. Cubebin, C 20 H 20 O 6 , from the 
unripe fruit of Piper cubela, has the two methylenedioxy 
groups and a CHO group in position 9 and a CHgOH in 
position 11. Conidendrin, C2oH2oOg, from European spruce 
{Picea abies), Japanese hemlock {Tsuga sickoldii) and also 
waste sulphite liquors in chemical pulp factories, is analogous 
to matairesinol but with a union between and C 12 (cf. 
Haworth, Hep., 1936, 270 et seq.). 


C. Synthetic Resins* 

The synthetic resin industry is rapidly becoming an impor- 
tant factor in world commerce The Rise of the Plastics 
Industry ”, F. Sproxton, C. and I., 1938, 607). The production 
in 1934 is estimated at about 70,000 tons, valued at 6 million 
pounds. The chief class is the phenolformaldehyde type 
followed by the glyptal. The output of natural resins is esti- 
mated at about 750,000 tons, of which 80 per cent is colo- 
phony and 18 per cent shellac. The synthetic resins vary 
enormously in properties: the colour varies from complete 
transparency to opaque black, and in texture from soft to 
hard, tough to foiable, and brittle to elastic. They are all non- 
crystalline, and X-ray examination shows only a limited 
degree of structural regularity. They closely resemble glass, 
and are hence sometimes termed “ organic glasses ”. There 
are two main types, viz. : 

♦ For statistics, cf, C. and I.. 1938, 3. 
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1. Thermoplastic, These soften when heated, harden again on 
cooling, and dissolve in certain solvents. They are probably 
long-chain compounds practically uniplanar. Examples are 
the polymerized olefines, vinyl plastics, novolak resins. 

2. Thermo-hardening resins , — ^These are plastic when formed, 
but when heated become hard and non-soluble. They are not 
softened on reheating, and include bakelite resins, urea-for- 
maldehyde resins, glyptals. 

1. POLYMERIZATIOlSr RESINS • 

These are colourless, transparent or semi-transparent poly- 
merization products of such unsaturated compounds as cou- 
marone, indene, styrene, itaconic acid, vinyl halides, esters 
and ethers, acryl compounds and methylene ketones, all of 
which are characterized by containing at least one vinyl group, 
>CH:CH 2 . As a rule most of the products have low softening 
points, and also absorb water to a certain extent. They are 
clear, resihent, and can be turned on a lathe, and are also 
excellent for use as an inner layer in the manufacture of triplex 
glass or as a glass substitute, and for fountain-pen reservoirs, 
also for varnishes and linoleum. 

The vinyl compounds are usually made from acetylene by 
addition of hydrogen halide (cf. Duprene, Chap. LXI, E3), 
acetic acid or chloracetic acid, using a mercury salt catalyst. 

/CH3 

The methylene ketones, e.g. OHg-CO-C^ _ , are obtained by 

condensing an ethyl ketone with 40 per cent formaldehyde in 
alkaline solution and heating the resulting hydroxy compound 
with zinc chloride, when water is eliminated and the im- 
saturated ketone formed. 

yCHs /OHg 

R-CO-CHa-CHg + CHaO R-CO-CH< R-CO-CC 

\CHa-OH XCHa. 

The chief commercial products are the polymerized styrene, 
methyl acrylate and methyl methylacrylate; the latter, 
CH 2 :C(GH 3 )*C 02 CB[ 3 , readily polymerizes as a transparent 


Morgan and others, C. and L, 1936, 319; 1937, 103. Trans. Far., 1936, 
1-412. Kienle^ J. C. S. I., 1936, 229, T. Polymerization and its Applica-^ 
tionsy New York, 1937. High Polymers^ Vols. I and II, New York, 1941. 
Natural and Synthetic High Polymers^ Meyer, trans. Picken, London, 1942. 
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light-proof resin used under the name of f&rsfex as a glass 
substitute. It is prepared by the action of methyl alcohol 
and sulphuric acid on acetone-cyanhydrin, 

(CH8)2C(0H)CN -5. CH*:C(CH8)-C02Me. 


In the granular form obtained by polymerization of the 
emulsified ester the product is known as diakon, and is used 
in moulding processes. Both methylacrylonitrile, CHg : CMe-CN, 
and methylacrylamide, CHarCMe-CO'KHg, are used for making 
polymeric plastics. The softer polymerized methyl acrylate is 
used in the textile industry for laminated glass layers, and the 
harder methyl homologue is also used for lacquers and mould- 
ing powders (cf. 0. and I., 1938, 141). 

Polystyrene is largely used in the electrical industry. 

Many vinyl compounds polymerize spontaneously in light, 
some quickly, others slowly, but the process is accelerated by 
the addition of 0*1 per cent of a peroxide, e.g. benzoylperoxide, 
and to obtain products free from gas bubbles the process is 
often carried out in solution and subsequent removal of the 
solvent. 

Staudinger gives the following types of sjmthetic high 
polymerides and the natural products which may be regarded 
as their analogues: 


Polymerized 

1. Pormaldehyde. Insoluble. 

2. Styrene. Homopolar colloids. Or- 


Analogue 

Cellulose. 

Caoutchouc. 


3. Vinyl alcohol. 

4. Sodiuna 

acrylate. 


Mol. colloids with co-ordi- 
nate links. Hydrosols. 
Heteropolar mol. colloids. 
Hydrosols. 


Starch. 

Cellulose xanthogenate 
and proteins. 


They are all of the t 3 rpe 

— XCH'CHaCCHX-CHgln-CHX-CH,— 

where X = H, Ph, OH or COO, Na. 

Various attempts have been made to establish relationship 
between structure and ease of polymerization, but so far only 
a few simple generalizations are possible. Ethylene and 
propylene polymerize only with difficulty, the unsy mm etrical 
dimethyl- or dichloro-ethylenes or butadiene readily, and 
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pKenyletliylene (styrene) and acetylethylene, GHa'CO'CHrCHg, 
extremely readily. Generally synumetrically substituted 
olefines polymerize less readily than their unsymmetrical 
isomers. In the following conjugated compounds — ^butadiene, 
acrylaldehyde, acrylic acid and methylacrylate — the intro- 
duction of a methyl group a to the olefine bond tends to inhibit 
polymerization, whereas a jS-methyl group increases the 
tendency to polymerization. 

Polymerization of unsaturated compounds can occur under 
difierent conditions: 

(1) Spontaneously at moderate temperatures, e.g. formal- 
dehyde, styrene. 

(2) By light, e.g. vinyl chloride, bromide or acetate; 

(3) By means of catalysts, e.g. Florida earth, certain halides, 
e.g. BF3, SnCl^, AICI3, and formic acid. 

Compounds which polymerize only in the presence of a 
catalyst are isobutylene, anethole, indene. 

The nature of the product, e.g. whether a dimeride, a tri- 
meride, or a highly polymerized product, depends on the 
original substance and also on the conditions, e.g. styrene in 
the presence of a catalyst can yield a dimeride, whereas at 
moderate temperature without a catalyst highly polymerized 
products are slowly produced. 

Two views are held as to the manner in which polymeriza- 
tion occurs: 

(1) The hydrogen separation hypothesis . — ^Union is supposed 
to occur after the shifting of a hydrogen atom from one mole- 
cule to a second, e.g. 

CHa-CHIO -f-HCHs'CHrO-^ CH3*CH(QB)-CH2*CH; 0. 


PhCH.’GHa + PLCHICHa Ph-Cffia-CHa-aPhlOH,. 


Most chemists are agreed that this type of reaction applies 
to the formation of simple forms, e.g. dimerides and trimerides, 
and Whitby holds that a similar step-wise addition occurs in 
the formation of the high polymerides. It will be noted that 
the polymeride contains the grouping which was charac- 
teristic of the monomeric form, e.g. ‘CPIrO in the first case and 
'CPh:CH 2 in the second. In the formation of a dimeride from 
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a monosTibstituted olefine, theoretically it is possible for four 
distinct dimerides to be formed, viz. 


R*CH 2 -CH 2 -CH:CHR, and 




ir:ch 


2f 


IHs 

R*CH< 

:CHR, 


and in the case of isobutene two dimerides have been isolated, 
and in the formation of triisobutene from isobutene and sul- 
phuric acid the four trimerides have been isolated: 

CMeg-CH : GMe-CHa-CMeg, (CMe3-CH)2C : CHg, 

CHa : CMe-CHa-CMea-CHj-CMea, CMeg : CH-CMea-CHa-CMea. 


In support of his view that this type of reaction occurs in 
the formation of high polymerides, Whitby claims that it is 
possible to lengthen a polystyrene by the addition of a further 
molecule of styrene in the presence of a suitable catalyst, and 
also that the capacity for combining with bromine indicates 
the presence of olefine links in the high polymers. 

(2) Staudinger^s long-chain formation , — ^According to this 
the olefine link in the molecules of the monomer opens, and 
then head to tail union occurs:* — CHPh*CH 2 [CHPh*CH 2 ]n 
CHPh-CHg — . This does not take place in definite slow stages’ 
but practically instantaneously, so that after even a short 
time no polymers of low mol. weight can be isolated. The 
chains so formed are of the general type given on p. 1073, and 
were originally represented with a free valency at each end. 
Subsequently Staudinger and Steinhofer suggested that there 
may be intermolecular migration of hydrogen and the for- 
mation of a terminal olefine link. 

Staudinger^ s structure is supported by X-ray studies and 
also by the products formed on thermal decomposition, viz. 
styrene, 2 : d-diphenyl-l-butene and 1 : 3-diphenylpropane. 

* i.e. union occurs between the j8-C atom of one molecule and the a-C 
atom of another. This does not occur in every case, as Midgley^ Henne, 
and Leicester by hydrogenation of a styrene dimeride have obtained 1 : 4- 
diphenylbutane, CHaPh'CHa'CHa'CHaPh, indicating that union between 
the J9-C atoms of the two molecules has taken place. The product 
— CHPh-CHa'CHj'CHPh — could polymerize further and the resiUt would 
be a buckled chain, which might account for the electric properties of the 
polystyrenes (cf. C. Ellis, J. A. C. S., 1936, 1961). 
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The polymers have aromatic properties and can he nitrated, 
brominated, and hydrogenated -without rupture of the molecule. 

In the polymerization three distinct stages are recognized: 
(a) Formation of the nucleus from which the polymeriza- 
tion proceeds; (6) chain growth; (c) stabilizing reaction which 
causes the reaction to- cease. 

For Staudinger's classification according to length of chain, 
cf. Trans. Far., 1936, 54, 296. 

When styrene is polymerized rapidly with SnCl^ it gives 
a powdery polymeride belonging to group I, with an order 
of polymerization of 50-100; but when the polymerization 
proceeds slowly at low temperatures in the absence of a 
catalyst it gives a member of group II, viz. a eucolloid -mth 
thread-like molecules soluble in organic solvents and -with a 
number 1000-5000. A mixture of styrene and p-divinyl- 
benzene at 60°-100° gives a mixed polymeride in the form 
of a hard tough glass (group III), resembling the eucolloid 
from styrene itself, but insoluble even in large amounts of 
solvents, but swelling to a high degree. Staudinger regards 
this as a three-dimensional polymer formed by bridges of the 
divinylbenzene connected to the thread-like molecules of the 
polymeric styrene. The amount required is 1 part per 10,000- 
100,000 parts of styrene. 

— CHCH,— 

CeH, 

CHPh-OHa-CH-OHaECHPh-CHJx-CHPli-CHa-CH’CHg-LCHPh-CHgly 

CeH* 

CH-CH2-[0HPh-CH2]z*CHPhCHa-CH-CH,[CHPh'0HJy 

CeH^ 

•[CHPh-CH^lx-CH-CHadOHPh-CHJyOHPh-CHj-CH-CHaECHPh-CHJx 

— OH-CHa— 

Possibly vulcanized rubber is a three-dimensional product 
formed by bridges of sulphur between the caoutchouc 
molecules. 

Of all synthetic resins the polystyrenes have the highest 
electrical insulation properties; cf. also Norrish md Broohman, 
P. E. S., 1937, 163 A., 205. 

Condensation folymerization , — Sinailar to polymerization 
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proper — where the polymer has the same percentage compo- 
sition as the monomer — ^is what is termed condensation poly- 
merisation, where large molecules are formed from a com- 
pound containing two or more reactive groups, e.g. OH, Cl, 
CO 2 H, NHg, in the same molecule. In the reaction simple 
products are eliminated, e.g. HgO, HCl, NHs, and the polymer 
has a composition diferent from that of the monomer. 

It is not necessary that all the molecules should be identical. 

The reactivity of a compound is expressed by the number 
of reacting points in the molecules. The simplest type is with 
a reactivity 1. The reaction between two such molecules 
cannot result in the formation of long chains as the formation 
of the dimeride or double molecule exhausts the functions. 
Thus CHg -h ’CHg gives CgHg, but the reaction proceeds no 
further. &milarly an alcohol R’OH and an acid E'*C 02 H can 
condense to form an ester R*0*C0-R', but the process does 
not continue as the single function of each molecule is com- 
pletely utilized. 

With compounds containing an olefine linMng, each mole- 
cule has two reactive points, viz. the points formed by the 
opening of one of the olefine links — CH 2 'CH 2 — . By the union 
of two such molecules — CH 2 ’CH 2 -CH 2 ‘CH 2 — a product is 
formed which still has two active points, and theoretically 
the process could continue indefinitely. 

Other examples of the 2, 2 polymerization are: 

(1) Formation of polyoxy-methylene chains from hydrated 
formaldehyde, OH-OHg-OH, OH-CHgiO-CHJii-OH. 

(2) Ester chain from a hydroxy-acid by intermoleoular 
elimination of water. The two points are OH and COgH. 

OH-R'^COaH OH*R"‘CO-0-[R*CO-0]ji*R-CO'OH. 

(3) Ester chain between molecules of a dibasic acid and of 
a glycol, n COgH-E-COaH + n OH-E'-OH, where E and E' 
are CHg or polymethylene groups. 

This latter reaction has been studied in detail by Carothers 
(1929-35), also polyamide formation and polyamide-polyester 
formation. Under reduced pressure a-polymerides are formed 
with mol. weights of 800-5000, and readily soluble in suitable 
solvents. On prolonged heating under suitable conditions 
these forms pass into the /t-forms or superpolyesters, with 
molecular weights of probably 20,000, and in physical proper- 
ties closely resembling certain natural colloids in yielding 
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strong pliable MgUy orientated fibres, but unlike cellulose 
and rubber they are extremely sensitive to degradation by beat. 
Polyester from a glycol R(OH )2 and dibasic acid R'(C02H)2: 

. . . 0-K-0-C0-R'-C0-0*R-0*C0*R'*C0* • . . 

Polyamide from NH2-R*C02B[: 

. . . NH-E-CO-NH-R-CO*NH-R-CO-NH-R-CO . . , 

Polyester-polyamide from OH'E'COgH and NHg'E'-COgH: 

. . . 0*B*C0*XH*R'-C0-KH-R'*C0*0*R-C0 , . . 

In some cases not all tbe points fimction in tbe poly- 
merization; they may function — owing to steric reasons 

intramolecularly, and thus have nil reactivity as regards poly- 
merization. Polymerization and condensation of the 2, 2 
type leads to chain formation, except when cyclic compounds 
with 5, 6, or 7 numbers can be formed. 

More complex are the polymerization or condensations of 
the 2, 3 type, i.e. one molecule with 2 reactive and the other 
with 3 reactive points. The simplest example of this is met 
with in the phenol formaldehyde condensation. 

2. PHEXOL-FORMALLEHYDE RESINS.* NOVOLAC AND 
BAKELITB 

The reaction between formaldehyde and phenol is slow and 
requires an accelerator. When heated with a base the mix- 
ture undergoes condensation and separates into two layers, 
an aqueous layer which is of no value and a treacly mass 
which can be dried to form resin A, which is soluble in alcohol. 
This melts when heated but at the same time undergoes 
polymerization, and if heated under pressure forms the hard 
translucent resin known as BaJcelite, which is used for making 
artificial jewellery, cigarette tubes, insulating materials in the 
electrical industry, and for numerous other purposes. The 
soluble resin A, or novolac type, is used for varnishes either 
with or vathout the addition of gum esters. The hard resin, 
bakelite, is usually made by the two-step process. The con- 
densation to the novolac resin is accomplished with the aid 
of an acid accelerator and with excess of phenol, and further 
heating does not produce polymerization unless a base is 

• 1937, World production, 80,000 tons. 
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added together with excess of formaldehyde when the second 
step occurs and the hard resin is formed. Phenol itself is com- 
monly used, but the cresols also give valuable resins and 
acetaldehyde behaves somewhat similarly to formaldehyde, 
and according to Morgan the phenols from low-temperature 
tars can also be utilized. It is noteworthy that the phenols 
used must be of a high degree of purity. 

For the production of moulding powders the two-step pro- 
cess is always used, and before undergoing the second opera- 
tion the novolac is mixed with a filler, usually very fine 
wood flour or cotton fibre and more formaldehyde or hexa- 
methylenetetramine (p. 151), the mass being then moulded 
and heated in the mould. 

Diflerent views have been expressed on the structure of 
novolacs. Baekland and Bender favour the view that the 
fijst step is the formation of a phenoxy-hydroxy-methane, 
PhO-CHa-OH, but Megson (Trans. Far., 1936, 336; J. S. C. I., 
1939, 131) favours the view, which is the one usually ac- 
cepted, that long chains are formed by the following reactions : 

CgHs-OH + CHaO -> OH-C6H4-CH2-OH 

0H-C6H4-CH2-CeH4-0H OH*C,H4-CH2-C6H3(OH)*CH2-OH, 
CH*0 

&c., and finally a long chain, 

a;R-OH + (x - 1)CH20 -> OH*R'*CH2[R''(OH)-CH2]3:_a-R'-OH, 

where R represents C^Hg, R' “ C 6 II 4 , and R" = CgHg, or 
analogous groups. They are regarded as linear polymers con- 
taining a mixture of compounds of diflerent molecular weights. 
The introduction of •CH 2 * group takes place in positions both 
0 and p to the OH in the benzene rings, so that in the long- 
chain compound numerous isomers are possible. 

Formaldehyde or its hydrate is a two-functional compound 
and phenol a three-functional, i.e. the two ortho and one ^ara 
positions. In the formation of the long-chain molecules of the 
novolac type the latter acts only as a two-functional com- 
pound, as shown by only two of the nuclear hydrogen atoms 
being replaced. In the formation of bakelite by the action of 
excess of formaldehyde on the novolac, the third function of 
certain rings functions and the long chains of novolac become 
united by cross links of -CHa-, not in a single plane, but in three 
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dimensions. This cross linking does not proceed in a regular 
systematic manner, as X-ray examination gives no mdication 

of a crystalline scattering. -it. ^ 

jn-Cresol like phenol, is three-fonctional, whereas o- and p- 
oresols are’ two-functional, hence the novolacs derived from 
the two types wiU difier. Those from the three-functional 
phenols can he represented by I, and those from the two- 
functional by 11: 



ln -2 


It is clear that I stiU contains a relatively large number of 
functional points denoted by X which can react with more 
formaldehyde or can take part in heat-hardening; type II 
contains relatively few functional points, viz. at the two ends 
of the complex molecule, and is therefore less reactive with 
formaldehyde or heat-hardening. , , j • 

Extremely hard resins, formed from polyhydric phenols 
and formaldehyde with mineral acid as catalyst, when ground 
can remove either cations or anions from aqueous solutions 
of salts (Morgan, C. and I., 1937, 111) and hence can be used 
as water softeners. 

Phenolic plastics can be utilized as extruded materials, e.g. 
rollers, headings, handles, &c. 

Products termed semisynthetic plastics are obtained by 
condensing lignins (p. 368) with phenols (e.g. cresols), amines 
(e.g. aniline), aldehydes (e.g. jfurfural), and a catalyst, and are 
extremely cheap to manufacture. Another type is made by 
condensing formaldehyde with tanmns. 

The resins obtained from individual phenols vary remark- 
ably in character. The most valuable are those derived from 
phenol, 1:3: 5-xylenol and resorcinol, o- and ^-Cresol tend 
to give crystalline products, and it appears that the greater 
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the Eumber of isomerides possible, e.g. pheEol and w-ciesol, 
the greater the value of the resia. 

The moulding powders can be used for the same purposes 
as cellulose acetate moulding powders, e.g. for telephones, 
cabinets, boxes, ash trays, switch plugs, wall plates, &c. The 
resins are also largely used for the manufacture of laminated 
products, e.g. boards made from paper, fabric or asbestos 
impregnated with novolac and hardened under heat and pres- 
sure. The products are used in the electrical industry and for 
doors, wall panels, &:o. 

Resins soluble in linseed oil and therefore of value in the 
paint and varnish industry can be made by condensing certain 
homologues of phenol with formaldehyde. Of these phenols 
the more important are the 1 : 5, 3 : 4, 1 ; 4, and 3 : 5-methyl- 
phenols, p-ieri-butylphenol, ^-ter^-amylphenol, p-dihydroxy- 
diphenyl, and ^-0H*C6H4-CMe2*C6H4-0H. In the majority of 
these one ortho or more generally the ^-position in the phenol, 
is substituted, so that the compound is only two-functional as 
regards formaldehyde and thus gives chains of the novolac 
type. 

Some of these appear to be of comparatively low molecular 
weight (C. I., 1938, 8). 

The compounds with branched alkyl groups, e.g. ^i-butyl 
and amyl are of great value. The resins are often termed alkyd 
resins. 


3. UREA PLASTICS OR AMIKOPLASTICS ♦ 

Commercial formaldehyde and urea with or without the 
addition of thiourea yield a hard resin which has been utilized 
for making unbreakable cups and laminated sheets for decora- 
tive panelling ; also as a fiUer for textiles and as a component 
of lacquer finishers. The usual method is to obtain a syrup 
by the action of formaldehyde solution, using as little as 
possible, on a mixture of urea with not more than 50 per cent 
of thiourea. The syrup, containing 50-60 per cent of resin, is 
mixed with fine wood pulp and masticated. After drying and 
grinding this gives a moulding powder. The moulds are made 
of staMess steel. If thiourea is not used the resin formed 
is not so resistant to the action of water. 

According to Walter (Trans. Far., 1936, 377), the primary 


•C.andl., 1935, 102; 1937,639. 
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products are monomethylol- and dimetliylol-UTea: OH-CH • 
NH-CO-NHa and OH-GHg-NH-CO-NH-CHg-OH, and these can 
give rise to: I, open chain polymers; II, ring polymers; and 
III, three-dimensional network polymers: 

I. OH-CHj,-NH-CO-NH-CH2-N(OHa-OH)-CO-NH*CH2-N(CH2-OH)- 
CO-NH'CHa, &o. 

I /CHa. /CHav CH^ 

n. . • . CH*N-CO-N-CO< >N*CO*N< >N-CO-n/ &c 

1 \ch; ’ 

ni. . . . N-CO-N-CHa’N-CO-N-CHa-N-CO-N-CHa . . . 

CHa CHa CHg CHg CH^ 

N-CO*N-CHa-N*CO-N-CHa-N*CO-N 
CHa CHa CHa 

and analogous snlphnr compounds. 

Aromatic bases, e.g. aniline, also form amino plastics with 
formaldehyde. 

4. GLYPTALS 

Colourless plastics are formed by the condensation of 
phthalic anhydride and glycerol at 180^-200° for several hours. 
They are not readily afiected by heat and cannot therefore be 
used for moulding, but are used in the varnish and lacquer 
industry and for bonding mica for electrical insulation panels. 

6. OASEm PLASTICS ♦ (1897) 

Casein (calcium paracaseinate) is formed by warming skimmed 
milk to 36°-41° and treatment with rennet. The curd is 
stirred, drained, washed with hot water, and dried at 45°. 
Yield about 3 per cent. It is mixed with water and suitable 
colouring matter, forced through a nozzle, and hardened by 
soaking in very dilute formaldehyde solution, which renders 
it much more resistant to water and to fermentation. Little 
is Imown as to the reaction between the aldehyde and casein. 
It is slightly hygroscopic and is used for low-tension insu- 
lation, for buttons, umbrella handles, and in pen, pencil, 
comb, motor-car, cutlery, wireless and optical trades. Me- 

• C, and I., 1937, 274 644. World production of casein, 70,000 tons, 
Industnal Apphcations^ Sutermeister and Brown, New York, 
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chanically it is not so strong as other synthetic resins and is 
strictly non-thermoplastic. 

6. NYLON 

A product formed by condensing adipic acid with hexa- 
methylene-diamine (from adipamide) in boiling xylenol and 
precipitating with alcohol. It produces fibres with a high de- 
gree of orientation (C. I., 1942, 204). 

7. CELLULOSE ESTER AND ETHER PLASTICS * 

Cellulose nitrates are some of the commonest plastics. 

Certain esters and ethers of cellulose, unlike the parent 
compound, are thermoplastic, i.e. they become softer when 
heated and hence can be moulded and harden again on cooling. 
The operation can be repeated a number of times. 

As materials for moulding powders and injection moulding 
cellulose acetate and benzylcellulose are 'most frequently used 
and are mixed with gelatinizers, pigments and fillers. The 
acetate has replaced the nitrate for safety-glass manufacture 
and for non-inflammable films. For cellulose lacquers used 
for spraying the usual basis is nitrocellulose, less generally 
acetyl and benzyl celluloses, with a gum or ester gum, a plasti- 
cizer, e.g. tricresyl phosphate and solvents, the most impor- 
tant of which are alcohol, toluene, ethyl acetate, butyl alcohol 
and butyl acetate, and a suitable pigment. Cyclohexanone is 
an excellent solvent but has an objectionable odour. The 
monomethyl and monoethyl ethers of glycerol and glycol are 
good solvents. A common one is cellosolve, the monoethyl 
ether of glycol. It is not advisable to use a solvent with too 
low a boiling-point, as rapid evaporation lowers the tempera- 
ture and moisture is deposited on the film. 

Benzyl cellulose is used for thin wrapping material and for 
book cloths, as it is highly water resistant. 

For plastic purposes cellulose esters cannot be used alone; 
they require the addition of a plasticizer, i.e. a substance 
which wSi give the material greater extensibility and at the 
same time render it less rigid or softer. Kesins and ester 
gums are often used. Type (a) has no solvent action on the 
ester, and gives an opaque mixture which requires a second 
plasticizer or a solvent to yield a more plastic transparent 

* C. and I., 1933, 705; 1937, 691. Technology of Cellulose Ethers^ Woden, 
New York, 1933. 
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product. Type (b) is rare, aud consists of resins wHch act as 
solvents for tte ester and give directly a transparent product. 

The plasticizer has a great influence on the gloss of a flhn and 
on the flowing properties of a cellulose ester solution. Among 
synthetic plasticizers are triacetin, tributyl and tricresyl phos- 
phates, triethyl and tributyl citrates, dibutyl tartrate, diethyl 
phthalates, butyl, dibutyl and dianiyl benzyl, and cyddhexyl 
Iffivulioates, and certain sulphonamides. 

Tricresyl phosphate is a favourite, as it does not destroy 
the elasticity of the non-plasticized film as much as most 
others. Camphor has the same effect but is more volatile. 
Castor oil is also used, but it is merely a diluent not a solvent. 

Other types are the methylene glycol esters obtained from 
dibasic acids like phthalic acid and formaldehyde: 

CeH4(C02H)2 + CHaO^COaH-OeHjiCO-O-CHa-OH, 

the product having both a free OH and a free COgH group, 
and oapL react witi. cellosolve and acetic acid, yielding 

EtO-CHj-CHa-O-CO-CeHi-CO-O-CHa-OAc. 

Other compounds of a similar type are the products formed 
by esterifying an acid ester of phthalic acid with the ester of a 
hydroxy acid, e.g. cellosolve glycolate: 

Et,O-nH.-CE.-0-C0-CH j0H + Hl 00C-0,H4-C0aEt. 

Also compounds di-)8-phenoxyethyl phthalate, CgH4(C0'0‘ 
CH 2 -CHa- 0 Ph)g, and butylene-glycol phthalates. 


LXI. THE CHEMISTRY OF RUBBER* 

In the domaiu of organic chemistry few subjects afford a 
better illustration of the interplay of scientihc, technical, and 
commercial factors in the development of an industry than 
rubber does. 

The importance of the rubber industry can be gathered 
from the fact that even in 1911 it represented an annual 
value of about £45,000,000, or roughly twice the value of the 


• Cf. Fischer, Chem. Rev., 1930, 61. 
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synthetic dyestuffs industry. The production for that year 
was about 100,000 tons, and this increased by 1934 to 1 
milli on tons and has fluctuated round that figure for the past 
few years. The price has varied within wide limits, viz. 4^. 
per pound in 1923 to Zd. per pound in 1933, and depends upon 
supplies and demand. The motor-tyre industry increased the 
demand and raised the price, but the very rapid development 
of new rubber plantations in the East increased the supply 
and reduced the price. 

Eubber is manufactured from the milky-white, sticky juice 
or latex produced when certain species of trees, shrubs, and 
creepers are tapped or cut. 

The three stages in the production of commercial rubber 
are: 

(1) The collection of the latex; (2) the coagulation of the 
latex, and the production of raw rubber; and (3) the curing or 
vulcanization of the raw rubber. 


A. Sources of Rubber. The Latex. Coagulation 

Sources of Rubber , — The chief rubber-producing countries 
are: South America, notably the regions of the Amazon and 
Para, East and West Africa, the Malabar Coast of South 
India, Burma, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula,. Siam, and Cochin 
China. In South America the latex is obtained from species 
of Hevea, more particularly E. Siberi and H. braziliensisy a 
good specimen of which will yield as much as 22 lb. of rubber 
per annum. The trees are all of wild growth, the cost of col- 
lection high, and the coagulation methods crude. The product 
“ Para Rubber ” comprises only 10-15 per cent of the total 
rubber supplies. 

Small amounts are also obtained from certain tropical 
African creepers, and also from other rubber trees, e.g. Cos- 
tilloa costaricana in Mexico. 

Roughly, 80-90 per cent of the world’s supplies of dry rubber 
are derived from the rubber plantations in Asia. 

Extensive plantations were laid down by the British in 1876 
in Ceylon and the Federated Malay States, by the Dutch in 
1882 in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and in 1885 by the French in 
Tonkin, Cambodia, and Laos. The majority of the plantations 
consist of Hevea, which are propagated by seeds, or . more 
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frequently by cuttings. Tbe trees begin to yield rubber in 
workable quantities when six to ten years old; at first they 
are tapped every other year, but when mature can be tapped 
every year, usually after the rainy season, and never during 
the period of fiowering. The yield of rubber from a mature 
tree is about 3*5 to 4*5 lb. per annum. The best estates yield 
as much as 1200 lb. per acre, but the average is only 400 lb. 

The enormous increase in the production of plantation 
rubber is largely due to the scientific management, the rela- 
tively low costs of production, and the better transport facili- 
ties as compared with South America. 

The Latex . — The latex of Hevea is a white sticky liquid 
with the consistency of cows’ milk, and the specific gravity 
varies with the amount of rubber it contains. It is an emul- 
sion of rubber in water which holds in suspense or solution 
glucosides, sugars, resins, proteins, enzymes, organic acids, 
and mineral salts. The composition varies within wide limits 
according to the botanical source, the age of the plant, the 
season, the method of production, and the height above 
ground at which tapping occurs. The percentage of rubber 
tends to increase with the age of the tree (as a rule trees should 
not be tapped until they are G-IO years old), and to diminish 
with the height of the tap hole from the ground. 

The following may be taken as typical analyses of Hevea 
latex: 



Amazon Delta 


Ceylon Plantation 

Water 

.. 47*0 

. . 

. . 66'2 

Rubber 

32*0 


41*3 

Mineral salts 

9-7 


0*4 

Proteins 

2-a 


2-2 

Resins 

9*0 


2*0 




0*4 


Nearly all latices contain small amounts of sugars and 
glycosides. Most of the sugars appear to be related to inositol 
(p. 487), and not to the glucose group. The substance known 
as Dambonite, CgH^gOg, and present in most latices, appears to 
be an inositol dfimethyl ether, CeH 6 (OH) 4 (OCH 3 ) 2 . Mnositol 
monomethyl ether is also present in Hevea latex. 

Most latices are alkaline to litmus when freshly tapped, 
but when kept they undergo bacterial fermentation produciug 
organic acids, mainly lactic, which bring about coagulation. 
The latices from species of Ficus are acid. Oxidases are usually 
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present, and when exposed to the air the latex tends to turn 
brown. The addition of a little sodinm bisulphite prevents 
this darkening without impairing the properties of the rubber. 
Anti-oxidants, probably nnsaturated sterols, are also present 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., 1927, 1187). 

The functions of the latex in the plant are: (1) a reservoir 
of nutritive material and water; (2) a medium for transpor- 
tation of materials necessary for growth; (3) a protective 
material produced by the plant to assist in healing wounds, 
and to protect the plant against insect attacks. 

Use of Rubber Latex.* — ^There is a growing tendency to 
export the latex or concentrated latex, and the amount has 
risen from 10,000 tons (calculated as dry rubber) to 30,000 
tons in 1939. The latex has the advantage over dry rubber 
that the rubber can be vulcanized at lower temperatures, 
and the material contains the natural anti-oxidants present 
in the latex, so that the vulcanized product keeps better and 
also has greater mechanical strength than the masticated 
product. Eillers and accelerators can also be mixed in the 
moist state and vulcanization carried out at temperatures 
below 100"^. The latex is used where the processes known 
as spreading, spraying, dipping, flocculation, moulding and 
electrophoresis are required; and articles made from latex are 
gloves, paper size, thin coatings for preserving metals, spongy 
material, inpregnating fabrics to form rubber boots, and other 
products which cannot readily be manufactured from ordinary 
dry rubber. 

For purposes of transit the latex must be protected against 
coagulation, usually by the addition of ammonia or an amine, 
and to avoid excessive transport costs is usually concentrated 
(J. S. 0. 1., 1937, 397 T.) by (a) centrifuging; (d) keeping and 
removing the cream; (c) evaporating under reduced pressure 
in presence of a stabilizer, e.g. potassium fluoride or silicate; 
(d) creaming by addition of Iceland moss or gelatine. Such 
creams contain about 75 per cent of rubber hydrocarbon and 
are mainly free from the water soluble non-rubber constituents 
of the latex, but contain the creaming agent. They can easily 
be diluted with water. 

In the electrodeposition of rubber the particles are nega- 
tively charged and are deposited on the anode. In order to 

* Rubber Latex ^ Rubber Growers* Association, 1933. Latex in Industry ^ 
R. J. Noble, New York, 1 936. 
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avoid loss of current it is necessary to remove strong electro- 
lytes before deposition, and bence it is advisable to use 
ammonia rather than potash as a preservative, and to con- 
centrate by centrifuging rather than by evaporation under 
reduced pressure. 

It is necessary before electrodeposition on a metal surface 
to provide a bonding material between the metal and rubber* 
a modified rubber material “ Vulcabond ” is used for this 
purpose. An artificial latex can be made by incorporating dry 
rubber or reclaimed rubber with water and suitable coagulants 
but such a latex is inferior to the natural product as the mill- 
ing processes used in producing the dry rubber lessen its 
mechanical strength. 

Coagulation. — Three methods of coagulation are used, viz.: 

1. The smoMng process adopted in the Amazonian district 
consists partly in the coagulation of the rubber by the rapid 
evaporation of the serum as it is exposed in a thin layer to 
hot smoke, partly in the coagulation by the acids present m 
the smoke, viz. carbonic, formic, and acetic, and preservation 
of the rubber from decomposition by the creosote contained 
in the tar, 

2. The Acid Process . — The great bulk of the plantation latex 
is usually coagulated by acetic acid. Other acids or acidic 
substances can also be used, for example, formic, lactic, sul- 
phuric acids, sodium hydrogen sulphate, alum, sulphurous 
acid, &c. This process of coagulation necessitates careful 
washing of the raw rubber in order to remove the acid. The 
quantity of acetic acid used is usually 1-2 per cent of glacial 
acid calculated on the latex, but can be varied within fairly 
wide limits. The addition of too much is harmful, as the 
rubber obtained does not cure so readily. In actual practice 
the amount of acetic acid added for coagulation is usually 
insufficient to produce coagulation by itself, and the view 
generally held is that the coagulation is due to an enzyme 
which is activated by the addition of acid, and that the pro- 
cess is somewhat analogous to the setting of milk by reunet 
{BarrowcUff, J. S. 0. I., 1918, 48 T.). 

The addition of a large amount of acid destroys the enzyme,, 
and the coagulation is then due to the action of the acid on 
the negative suspensoid. 

3. Auto-coagulation . — ^When the latex is mixed with about 
0*2 per cent of glucose and kept, coagulation due to non- 
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putrefactive bacterial action occurs, and is complete in eighteen 
hours. The coagulmn has a sweet odour, whereas in the 
absence of glucose putrefactive bacteria tend to develop, and 
the coagulum acquires a nauseous odour. If air is excluded 
the coagulation is not complete. This method is used in the 
Malay Peninsula, and may in time replace the acid process. 

The latex is regarded as a noilky fluid containing minute 
globules of a colloid, probably rubber itself, in a state of col- 
loidal suspension in an aqueous fluid. In Hevea latex the 
globules are microscopic and show Brownian movements. It 
is a negative suspensoid and behaves as such; acids produce 
coagulation or precipitation, and alkalis increase the stability 
of the suspension. The protein content of the latex increases 
the stability of the suspensoid, the dissolved protein or pep- 
tone acting as a protective colloid. 

If the latex, is freed from saline matter by dialysis through 
a collodion film, salts of univalent metals have practically 
no eflect, salts of bivalent metals produce coagulation at any 
concentration above normal, and salts of tervalent metals 
at concentration greater than 0-05 N. Acids produce the same 
effect at concentration of 0-5 N (7. Henr% C. E., 1907, 
144, 431), 


B. Raw Rubber 

The clots formed duriug coagulation consist of separate 
particles united to form a tenacious elastic network, and 
the structure of the clot varies with the coagulant used. 
Weak coagulants produce a network with an open mesh 
and slight elasticity, whereas strong coagulants produce a 
close mesh and a clot of high elasticity. 

Like most gels, rubber itself is an emulsoid consisting of the 
colloid hydrocarbon rubber (CioHi6)ii in a fine state of dis- 
persion in a colloidal medium, consisting partly of protein, but 
mainly of a modification of rubber. Thus rubber not only 
forms the disperse phase, but also its own dispersion medium. 

During the process of coagulation a portion of the resins, 
proteins, and mineral salts are precipitated with the rubber. 
Para rubber contains much larger quantities of these impurities 
than plantation, and the presence of some of the nitrogenous 
substances is advantageous as it facilitates the subsequent 
process of curing. 

( B 480 ) S6 
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Most of these impurities can be removed by dissolving the 
rubber in a suitable solvent. As in the case of most gels, 
the solution is preceded by a process of swelling or adsorption 
of solvent, and, finally, a colloidal solution of high viscosity 
is obtained which is difficult to filter. Benzene can be used in 
this way, and if a little trichloracetic acid is added subse- 
quently the solution becomes limpid, and can be easily sepa- 
rated from the impurities. Carbon disulphide, benzene, and 
chloroform yield almost transparent clear solutions, whereas 
ether and petroleum ether yield turbid liquids. The turbidity 
is due to the fact that the rubber is not so soluble in these 
solvents, and the insoluble part exists in a finely dispersed 
form throughout the solution. Even the apparently clear 
benzene solutions exhibit discontinuity under the ultra-micro- 
scope. 

The impurities, e.g. resins and proteins, present in the raw 
rubber are not removed in practice, as the expense would be 
great, and as it has been found that the resins tend to prevent 
the oxidation of the rubber, and the proteins accelerate the 
process of vulcanization. 

The soluble portion consists of a hydrocarbon (CioHig)ii, but 
usually contains combined oxygen, e.g. 0*61 per cent in Para. 

The following are the most characteristic rubber derivatives. 
A tetrahromide, CioPi 6 Br 4 {Gladstone and Hibhert, Weber), 
which has no definite melting-point but decomposes when 
heated. An iodide, CioHigla {Weber), in the form of a brown 
powder decomposed by light or heat. A dihydrochloride, 
CioHigCl^. A monohydriodide, (B., 1913, 1283). The 

product obtained by the removal of halogen hydracids from 
these compounds by means of bases is not identical with the 
original rubber, and is termed a-iso-caoutchouc (B., 1913, 
736). A nitrosite, (CioHieNgOg)!! {Harries, B., 1900, 779)’ 
obtained by passing dry nitrous anhydride fumes into a ben- 
zene solution of pure rubber, is a friable, greenish solid, in- 
soluble in most solvents, and has no definite melting-point. 
A nitrosite, CgoHgoOi^Ng, obtained by passing moist nitrous 
gases into a benzene solution of rubber; it decomposes at 
158°“162°, and is used in estimating rubber. An ozonide, 
CioHigOg, obtained by passing purified ozonized air into a 
1 per cent chloroform solution of rubber {Harries, B., 1904:, 
2708; 1912, 936), evaporating to dryness at 20°, dissolving 
in ethyl acetate, and precipitating with petroleum ether. It 
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forms an explosive vitreous mass, melting at 50°, and is soluble 
in most solvents. 

Tlie rubber molecule also reacts with nitrosobenzene in much 
the same manner as olefines do, yielding a nitrone, e.g. 

E-CH2-CH:0H2 + SCeHg-NO 

E-OH : CH-CH : N -f CeHs-NH-OH, 

Cel 


accompanied by a shifting of the olefine linking. 

The empirical formula deduced from analysis is CgHg, and 
the formation of the derivatives already described inficates 
that the simplest formula is CioHie with two olefine linkings 
in the molecule, as the smallest molecular weight for the 
ozonide, determined by the cryoscopic and ebulliscopic 
methods, is 230. The general properties indicate a much 
more complex molecule, but as the molecular weight cannot be 
determined, the value of n in the formula is uncertain, 

but is usually accepted at 6-8. At temperatures up to 180° 
the complex CioHie is still retained, although the ordinary 
physical characteristics have altered. At higher temperatures 
decomposition products are formed, and oily products equal in 
weight to 84 per cent of the rubber used are obtained. This 
distillate dissolves raw rubber at the ordinary temperature, 
and contains butylene, isoprene, a terpene hydrocarbon, 
dipentene, and a sesquiterpene, hevene, boiling at 255°-265° 
{G. Williams, 1860, and G, Bouchardat, Bull., 1875, 24, 108.) 

Constitution of Rubber. — The constitution is largely based 
upon the following considerations: (a) the close relationship 
between isoprene and rubber; (&) the formation of the additive 
compounds mentioned above; and (c) a study of the decom- 
position products of the ozonide. 

Tilden (Ohem. News, 1882, 46, 220), who prepared isoprene 
by breaking down pinene and dipentene, was the first to sug- 
gest the constitution of isoprene as 2-methyl-A^‘®-butadiene 
(p. 952), a conclusion which has since been confirmed by various 
syntheses. As isoprene yields rubber under the infiuence of 
heat or of small amounts of various chemicals, the latter 
would appear to be a polymer of isoprene. Its reactions with 
bromine, hydrogen chloride, nitrogen peroxide, and ozone 
indicate the presence of two olefine linkings in each CioHje 
portion of the molecule. When the ozonide is decomposed 
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by boiling water the products are laevuUc aldehyde, CHs-CO' 
CHg-OHa'CHO, and laevulic aldehyde peroxide, which 3 ?ielda 
l^vulic acid (p. 264), and hydrogen peroxide, and to account 
for these products Harries suggested the cyclic structure, viz, 
a polymer of 2 : G-dimethyhcyclo-octadiene: 

CHa*C*CHa«OHa-CH 

IlH-CHs-CHj-J-CH,. 

This view is not generally accepted. 

Weber, PicMes (J, C. S., 1910, 1088), and others consider 
the rubber complex is a long chain built up from C^Hg groups 
by normal polymerization, and with the two ends joined to 
form a closed ring, e.g. 

. . . OH,-OMe : GH-CHa-CHa-CMe : CH-CHa-OHa-CMe : CH-CHa . . . 

The number of the O 5 H 3 groups is uncertain, and Staudingef 
considers it may be as high as 2000 units forming an open 
chain. In this polymerization a shifting of olefine lioldngs 
has taken place, and the formation and decomposition of the 
ozonide can be accounted for as follows: A molecule of ozone 
is added on at each olefine linking 

I. --CHa-C(CH3) • CH-CHa-OHa-CMe : GH-CHa-CHa-CMe : GH-^ 

11. ^ —GHa-CMe-CH-GHa-CHa-CMe-GH-GHa-GHa-CMe-GH— 

i-o-d d-o-d d-o-d 

m. — cHj-OMe : 0 : o|: 0 : oH-CHj-CHa-OMe : of: 0 : 0 : oh-ch,-cHj 

The union between the carbon atoms is then ruptured, so that 
the ozonide has the structure No. Ill, which is decomposed 
by water into laevulic aldehyde and the corresponding per- 
oxide as indicated by dotted lines (cf. OstromisslensJci, J. 
Euss., 1915, 1932.) 

In the open-chain structure the olefine linkings allow of 
ds and trans isomerides, and X-ray examination of rubber 
indicates that the H and CH 3 of the -GHiCMe* groups axe all 
ds, whereas in caoutchouc they are trans (K, M. Meyer, 0. and 
I., 1938, 439). 

When heated alone, or with sulphuric acid or organic sul- 
phonyl chlorides, rubber yields isomers which are less satu- 
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rated and are termed polycyclo rubbers. They are represented 
by Staudinger as 


. . . CHj-G-OHa-OHa-OHIC-CHa-CHj-OHa-O-CHg-CHa-OHIC-CHa-CH, , 

— — —in, 1)^ — —in. 


C. Vulcanization 

The production of rubber from raw rubber is brought 
about by the process known as vulcanisation or curing after 
the raw rubber has been thoroughly washed and rolled. 
Technical vulcanization is always eSected by the action of 
sulphur or sulphur chloride, and the object is to improve the 
mechanical properties of the product so that it may be more 
serviceable for various purposes, e.g. retain its elasticity over 
a greater range of temperature. 

Cold vulcanization {Parices, 1846) consists in dipping thin 
sheets of raw rubber into a solution of chloride of sulphur, 
S 2 CI 2 , in a suitable solvent, or in e:^osmg the sheets to the 
vapour of such a solution. The reaction is definitely chemical, 
and if an excess of a benzene solution of sulphur chloride is 
used a definite substance, (CioHi 6 ) 2 S 2 Cl 2 , is formed {Hinrichsen 
and Kindscher, J. S. C. I., 1916, 934). In actual practice a 
relatively small amount of the cMoride is taken up. 

Hot vulcanization {Goodyear, 1839) is efiected by milling 
the raw rubber with sulphur, and subjecting the mixture to a 
temperature of 135‘^“160°. Various sulphur compounds or 
products containing free sulphur have also been recommended. 
The properties of the rubber depend on the degree of vulcaniza- 
tion (state of cure). The elasticity di m i n ishes, but the tensile 
properties increase up to a certain stage, after which increased 
vulcanization (i.e. longer time or higher temperature) produces 
a brittle rubber which is useless. 

A method of vulcanization introduced by Peadhey (E. P. 
129826, of 1919) consists in subjecting the raw rubber in the 
cold, and either in thin sheets or in solution, to the combined 
action of hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide, the liberated 
sulphur combining with the rubber (J. S. 0. I., 1921, 5 T.). 

In practice a mixture containing 5 parts by weight of sulphur 
and 95 parts of raw rubber is usually taken and vulcanized 
for a series of gradually increasing periods at a constant tern- 
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peratttre (e.g. steam under 50 lb. pressure) ; or in the Netlier- 
lands Government Institute 7*5 and 92*5 per cent respectively 
for 1*5 hours, with steam at 52 lb. pressure. The mechanical 
properties of the samples are determined, and the period of 
vulcanization necessary to produce optimum mechanical pro- 
perties ascertained from the results of the tests. 

The coeficient of vulcanization = 

rubber ’ 

the name combined sulphur denoting the sulphur which cannot 
be extracted by acetone. According to Spence, at optimum 
cure this value is about 2*8-'3, but other authorities give the 
value 4r-5 for rubbers which have the greatest tensile strength. 

Vulcanization consists in a small percentage of sulphur 
combining with the rubber molecules and a further amount 
being absorbed. In all probability the combined sulphur forms 
bridges between chains of rubber molecules forming mole- 
cules of 3 dimensions in the same manner as with polymerized 
olefine plastics (Chap. LX, Cl). 

Selenium (1926) can also bring about vulcanization, and 
mixed with sulphur gives excellent results. Small amounts of 
rubber hydrochloride bring about vulcanization, and certain 
polynitro-benzenes behave in the same way (Ostromisslenshi), 

The substance known as vulcanite (cf. p. 1093) or ebonite is 
manufactured by heating raw rubber with larger quantities of 
sulphur (65 : 35) for a longer time at higher temperatures. 
The physical properties characteristic of the rubber are thus 
completely changed, and a brittle product, probably consisting 
of compounds (C 5 H 8 S)x, is formed. 

Many rubber goods do not consist simply of vulcanized 
caoutchouc, but contain fillers. These are added partly to 
reduce the cost of the rubber and partly to modify its pro- 
perties for particular purposes; thus mineral matter, such 
as zinc oxide or magnesia, is usually added when the rubber 
is required for mechanical purposes involving abrasion and 
compression; on the other hand, if a colourless eraser is re- 
quired, a large amount of “ white rubber substitute ” is added. 
This substitute is prepared by the action of sulphur mono- 
chloride on rape oil. Various materials are also used as pig- 
ments. Antimony sulphide is the commonest, and others are 
yellow sidphide of arsenic, oxide of chromium, zinc chromate, 
ultramarine, and lamp black. Glue is also used as a filler. 

Eeclaimed rubber and bitumen are also used for miinTig 
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with the rubber. The reclaimed rubber is obtained by re- 
ducing old rubber or waste rubber to a fine state of division, 
treating with acid or alkali, washing with water, and subse- 
quently steaming under pressure in order to render it plastic. 
Reclaimed rubber, like vulcanized rubber, is insoluble in 
solvents which dissolve raw rubber; the process of reclaiming 
does not remove the combined sulphur and frequently only a 
portion of the fillers present in the waste. 

Accelerators (C, and I., 1933, 90, 95). — ^Milled plantation 
rubbers and synthetic rubbers are much more dij08.cult to 
vulcanize than latex or Para rubber. This is due to the absence 
of basic accelerators in the former. During the process of 
washing the coagulum to remove acetic acid much of the 
protein matter is removed. This deficiency is rectified by the 
addition of suitable accelerators, and Eaton and Grantham 
(J. S. C. I., 1915, 989; 1916, 715) have shown that a rapidly 
curing rubber of good mechanical properties is obtained if 
the slabs of wet coagulum are allowed to stand for 6-10 days 
before further treatment. This is probably due to the libera- 
tion of basic nitrogenous compounds by enzymes from pro- 
teins left in the coagulum, and subsequent washing and heat- 
ing in a dryer does not completely remove these compounds. 

For ordinary raw rubber it is necessary to add an acceler- 
ator before vulcanization. Two common accelerators used 
for a number of years were aniline and thiocarbanUide, 
CS(NHPh) 2 , also metallic oxides, e.g. magnesia, lime and 
litharge. Other organic bases, e.g. piperidine, diamines, alde- 
hyde-ammonia, and numerous other bases with dissociation 
constants greater than 1 x 10~^. If the bases are too vola- 
tile they are used in the form of their carbamates, carbonates 
or carbamides. Hexamethylenetetramine (p, 151) and guani- 
dines, e.g. diphenylguanidine, are also used. The thiocar- 
banilides are extremely reactive. 

The addition of an accelerator not only shortens the time 
or lowers the temperature required for vulcanization, but also 
improves the properties of the vulcanized product in several 
respects, e.g. tensfie strength, resistance to abrasion, and tends 
to lengthen the life of the material. 

Delayed Accelerators {Twiss and Jones, J. C. S. I., 1935, 
13 T.). — Some accelerators work too rapidly and produce what 
is termed scorching ” during the processing operations 
preliminary to vulcanization. This has led to the use of 
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delayed action accelerators. A common practice is to introdnce 
into tlie accelerator molecule a group wMch will lessen its 
accelerating properties, but wMch is subsequently removed, 
thus setting free the full activity of the accelerator. Most 
accelerators contain an active hydrogen atom, and in the 
delayed accelerator this is replaced by a displaceable organic 
radical, which by subsequent hydrolysis or fission is removed, 
thus liberating the accelerator. 

Accelerators which require restraining are of the dithio acid 
and mercaptobenzthiazole types. Examples of the former are: 


Alkyl xanthates and Dithiocarbamates, 

derived from secondary amines including piperidine, and of 
the latter: 




l-Mercaptobenzthiazole, HS‘C^ and its sub- 


stituted derivatives, which are some of the commonest 
accelerators; 

Benzthiazyl sulphides. 


and the delayed accelerators are the aryl esters of the dithio 
acids and also esters of the thiazoles with organic acids (cf. 
G. I., 1943, 118). 

Examples are: 


I. 

II. 


CeHaCNO,), 


s 


< 


2 ; 4-dLDitroplienyl-piperiditie carbothionolato ; 


2 ; 4-dinitroplienyl-(iialkyl<iitMocarbamateBy 


/SH ,SH 

which hydrolyse to S:C<; and S;C(; 


HI. l-Benzthiazyl thioatearata or benzoate, R‘CO*S-< 







IV. 2 r 4-(iimtrophenyl-benztbiazyl sulphide, (]Sr02)2CeH3*S*' 
but numberless compounds have been patented. 
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mf 

Mixed accelerators are ofteii employed, e.g. No. IV With 
diphenylguanidine. 

Another method of preventing scorching is by adding a 
second compotind which will retard the activity of the ac- 
celerator without apparently reacting with it. Such com- 
pounds are termed “ antiscorch reagents They comprise 
certain resins and acids of the fatty series or their amline 
or urea salts. 

Antioxidants. — Ordinary rubber goods on exposure to light 
and air undergo “ageing’*, a process of oxidation which renders 
the products hard, brittle, and liable to crack. Chemical sub- 
stances, in very small amounts^ are introduced in order to 
diminish this oxidation. These can be applied in solution to 
the rubber surface, but are usually incorporated in the mix. 
Phenols and hydroxylic compounds, amines, condensed 
amines and aldehydes, e.g. two bases condensed with one alde- 
hyde, and numerous other compounds have been suggested. 
Some have the disadvantage that they afiect the colour of 
the rubber and others produce “ bloom 

D. Rubber Derivatives 

Certain rubber derivatives have found use in the plastics 
industry. One of these is a rubber-tri-halide used as a thin 
wrapping material and weight for weight 20 per cent greater 
area than usual cellulose ester materials^ Another is chlori- 
nated rubber prepared by chlorinating rubber solutions, and 
j&nds use as a lacquer for electrical insulating purposes and is 
practically non-in£ammable and resistant to acid and alkali. 
It contains some 65 per cent of chlorine, and may be repre- 
sented at (C 5 H 6 Cl 4 )n. Sulphonated rubber compounds and 
derivatives obtained by oxidizing rubber with oxygen in 
presence of catalysts or with hydrogen peroxide in acetic 
acid solution, e.g. are used in the manufacture of 

paints, &c. 


E. Synthetic Rubbers 

The term synthetic rubber is given not merely to a product 
which is identical, so far as can be determined, with the natural 
product, ‘ but also to substances with rubber-like qualities and 

( B 480 ) 36 • 
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closely related structures but certainly not identical. A 
syntbetic product from isoprene need not necessarily be 
identical with natural rubber; in the one case the compound 
may be (CgHg)!!, and in the other (CgHg)!!!, and even with a 
formula (CgHg)!! there may be two compounds with the same 
formula but with the olefine links in different positions. Pro- 
ducts like the Russian synthetic rubber and the American 
product, duprene, are obviously quite different in composition 
from natural rubber. 

Numerous methods of preparing isoprene and analogous 
conjugated dienes have been worked out (for summary, of. 
OstromisslenM, J. Russ., 1915, 14:72; Abs., 1916, i, 2), and 
numerous methods of bringing about the polymerization, but 
at the present time only three synthetic products are being 
manufactured on a comparatively large scale. 

These are the German and Russian hydrocarbons and the 
chlorinated product duprene or neoprene. It is not claimed 
that these compounds can be made at a price which can com- 
pete in the open market with natural rubber at id. or even 8d. 
per pound. The two hydrocarbons are being manufactured 
because the countries involved have an insufficiency of foreign 
exchange to pay for imported rubber, and also because they 
wish to have their own sources for rubber in case of war. 
Duprene and German synthetic are also manufactured because, 
for certain specific purposes, they are superior to natural 
rubber. 

1. German Synthetic Rubber , — ^During the Great War Ger- 
many manufactured an appreciable amount of methyl-rubber 
— a polymer of 2 : 3-dimethylbutadiene — but the chief source 
is now the simple butadiene manufactured from calcium car- 
bide as starting-point. The products are termed Buna 1, 2, 
&c., and appear to have different values of n in the formulse 
(C 4 Hg)n, as indicated by the different viscosities of solutions. 
When reinforced by the addition of gas black as a filler they 
form valuable products, and even without a filler they yield 
excellent ebonites. The curing is similar to that of natural 
rubber, i.e. with sulphur, zinc oxide, an accelerator and an 
antioxidant. 

Another important series of synthetic products is made by 
polymerizing butadiene with some 10-30 per cent of another 
polymerizable substance, usually styrene or acetonitrile. The 
products — ^the so-called interpolymers — are met with under 
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the names Buna S and Buna N. The production in 1938 was 
24,000 tons. These products are harder and tougher than 
natural rubber and respond less readily to heat, and in all 
probability they have a crossed chain structure — analogous 
to S vulcanized rubber but with a carbon linking in place of 
sulphur. They do not mill well, and take large quantities of 
fillers (softeners) without losing tensile strength. They are often 
used in admixture with natural rubber. They are less affected 
by oils than natural rubber and have higher resistance to 
abrasion (30 per cent). For the production of butadiene, aldol 
is manufactured from acetylene by the stages mentioned in 
Chap. LI, F. The aldol is reduced electrolytically or by neutral 
reducing agents to 1 : 3-butylene glycol, CH 3 'CH(OH)*CH 2 ' 
CHg-OH, which on catalytic dehydration yields butadiene, 
CHgrCH-CH'.CH^. 

The polymerization is effected by means of metallic sodium 
(0*5 per cent of the butadiene) deposited on an iron comb, and 
proceeds in autoclaves under pressure and careful temperature 
regulation. 

2. Russian Synthetic Rubber, SKB (cf. Rubber Age, 1935, 
16 , 14). — The basis of this process is divinyl (butadiene), 
CHg'.CH-CHiGHg, formed by the “cracking’’ of superheated 
alcohol vapour with a mixture of aluminium and zinc oxides. 
The reaction involves the removal of water and hydrogen 
(dehydration and dehydrogenation). 

Probably the alcohol by dehydrogenation yields acetalde- 
hyde which reacts with alcohol, yieldmg water and butadiene. 
The latter is carried over with the gaseous products, and is 
extracted by scrubbing, using petroleum, and subsequent 
distillation. Various by-products are formed, including acetal- 
dehyde, ethyl ether, and butyl alcohol. The polymerization 
is brought about by the use of sodium (0-5 per cent). 

It is claimed that 100 parts of alcohol give 23*1 parts of 
rubber, and in 1935 about 25,000 tons were manufactured, 
and a certain amount of ether recovered as a by-product. 
The polymerization is exothermic and is carried out in auto- 
claves at 8 atm. pressure and 65® during 90-120 hours, and 
finally at 40® for 3-8 days. The product is worked up in much 
the same manner as raw rubber, and requires fillers, accelera- 
tors and antioxidants, e.g. 0*5 to 1*0 per cent of aldol-a-naph- 
thylamine, before vulcanization. In 1936 about half Russia’s 
demands for rubber were met by this synthetic product. 
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For the part taken by the sodium during polymerization, 
cl Trans. Far., 1936, 295. 

Butadiene is also made by cracking petroleum, and the 
rubber from this is termed SEIA, 

3. Duprene or Neoprene . — The basis is acetylene, and the 
first stage is the polymerization of this to vinylacetylene, 
CHa’.CH'CiCH, the second the addition of hydrogen chloride 
to form chloroprene, 2-chloio-A^*®«butadiene, CHg : CH-CCl : CHg, 
and finally the polymerization of this to duprene, (G^HgCl)!!! 
The first stage is accomplished by using a saturated solution 
of cuprous and ammonium chlorides; a certain amount of 
divinylacetylene is formed and also tar, which has no com- 
mercial value; in stage two there is a tendency for a second 
molecule of HCl to add on, forming a dichlorobutene. The 
third stage requires the greatest attention as the polymeriza- 
tion may proceed too far and materials of little value be 
formed. To prevent this the reaction is stopped while there is 
still some chiloroprene present, and the material stabilized by 
the addition of a little phenyl-p-naphthylamine ; the monomer 
can be removed by distillation or solution in ethyl alcohol, 
and the product is unvulcanized duprene. It is plastic, can 
be readily moulded, compounded with suitable fillers, e.g. 
carbon black, magnesia, oxide of zinc, rosin, cotton seed oil, 
&c., and can then be vulcanized with or without (oxygen 
vulcanized) the addition of small amounts of sulphur. 

Duprene is not regarded as a substitute for rubber, as it is 
more costly to manufacture, but it is being utilized where 
natural rubber is of little use. Its main advantages compared 
with raw products are: (a) it is more resistant to abrasion; 
(6) not so readily oxidized or ozonized, and less susceptible to 
fatigue and cracking; (c) oils, vegetable, animal and mineral, 
produce less deterioration (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1933, 1219); (d) 
more resistant to high temperatures, to storage and to sunliglit; 
(e) not so porous to gases, and has a lower water absorption. 

On account of these properties it is used for balloon fabrics, 
printing rollers, high-tension cables, a non-corrosive lining for 
chemical plant, &c. 

It has certain disadvantages, viz. disagreeable odour, darker 
colour and inferior electric properties. It itself will not form 
hard rubbers (ebonite) by exhaustive vulcanization, but a 
mixture of it with raw rubber yields an ebonite which is more 
pliable than ordinary ebonite. 
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CUoroprene mized with a solution of sodium oleate forms 
a synthetic latex, from which by rapidly stirring at 10° a 
theoretical yield of a completely vulcanized neoprene rubber 
is formed after 24 hours. This latex is of great value for 
coating fabrics or for impregnating porous materials. 


LXII. NATUEAL PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM 
CYCLOPENTENO-PHENANTHEENE. STEROIDS* 

All these compounds contain the cyclopenteno-phenanthrene 
skeleton I, which is built up of tlnee 6-membered and one 
5-membered carbon ring. The numbering of the carbon atoms 
is given in the diagram. 


I 



A. Sterols 

The sterols and phosphatides are normal constituents of 
o3s and fats in both the animal and vegetable kingdom. To 
isolate them the oil is saponified with alcoholic potash, and 
after removal of alcohol the unsaponified matter is extracted 
with ether or light petroleum. A given fat frequently gives 
a mixture of sterols which are extremely difficult to separate, 
especially those from vegetable oils. In the oil they may be 
present in the free state or as esters of fatty acids. Those 
derived from vegetable oils are termed phytosterols and those 
from animal fats cholesterols. A list of the commoner sterols 
is given in the table. All are crystalline and yield crystalline 
derivatives. The structure of a typical sterol is given in II, 
which represents cholesterol. This also illustrates the number- 
ing of the carbon atoms in the side chains. All the sterols contain 

* L. F. Fieser, Chemistry of Natural Products related to Phenanthrene^ 
2nd Edition, New York, 1937; also Rep., 1933, 198; 1934, 206; 1936, 341. 
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an OH group in position 3 and Me substituents in positions 
10 and 13. They differ, however, in their degree of unsaturation 
and also in the nature of the long side chain in position 17. 


COMMON STEROLS 


Name 

Formula 

No. of 
double 
bonds 

m.“pt. 


Source 

Cholesterol .. 

Dihydrocho- 

C27H4aO 

1 

150 

~38-8 

All animal ceUs, and 
is the chief cause of 
human gall-stones. 

lesterol . . 

C 27 H 48 O 

0 

142 

+ 28-8 

Do. 

Coprosterol . . 

C 27 H 48 O 

0 

102 

+ 23-5 

Eaeces. 

Ostreaosterol 

^29^-48^ 

2 

143 

--43-9 

Oysters. 

Ergosterol . . 

C 28 H 440 

3 

163 

-133 

Ergot, yeast. 

t]3-Sitosterol 

C 28 H 50 O 

1 

— 

— 1 

Cotton seed oh. 

y-Sitosterol . . 

C 29 HS 0 O 

1 

146 

-42*4 

Eats of higher plants. 

Stigmasterol 

^29^-48^ 

2 

170 

-46 

Calabar and Soya 
beans. 

Cinohol 


1 

140 

-34 

Cinchona bark. 

Zmyosterol . . 

C 27 H 44 O 

2 

110 

+ 47 

Yeast. 


Ergosterol differs from cholesterol in having three olefine 
linkings, viz. 6 : 6 (same as cholesterol), 7:8, 22 : 23, i.e. in 
the long side chain, and an extra methyl substituent in posi- 
tion 24. 

Stigmasterol has double bonds in positions 5 : 6 and 22 : 23, 
and an ethyl substituent in position 24, i.e. the side chain at 
17 is -CHMe-CHrCH-CHEt-CHMeg. 

Sitosterol has the chain •CHMe'CHg’CHg-CHEt-CHMeg, but 
is otherwise identical with stigmasterol. 

The completely reduced cholesterol is termed /S-cholestanol, 
and the corresponding staturated hydrocarbon, obtained by 
removal of hydroxyl, as cholestane. The hydroxyl in these 
compounds is removed by conversion into the chloro-com- 
pound and subsequent reduction with amyl alcohol and 
sodium, and the double linkings are finally hydrogenated by 
palladium and hydrogen. 

Theoretically a great number of structurally isomeric sterols 

X 

relation between optical active and constitution, cf. Callow and 
Fom«5KP- R* S-, 1936, A., 157, 194. 

t IdenfieaJ with 22-dihydrostigma8terol. 
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are possible, but very few are known owing to the fact that 
both hydroxyl and methyl substituents retain the same posi- 
tions in the difierent compounds. Structural isomerides are 
met with in the bile acids. 

The sterols do not contain true aromatic rings, but par- 
tially or completely reduced rings. 

The stereochemistry of the group is thus complicated and 
analogous to that of substituted decalins (Chap. L, A7). 

1. On the one hand, there are the steric arrangements due 
to the fusion of two cycloparaiBSn rings as in decalin. This 
fusion may be of the cis or tmns type, and as in the steroid 
skeleton there are three such fusions, viz. A and B rings, B 
and C, C and D rings, the number of possible variations is 
great. In practically all cases, however, the fusion in the two 
latter cases, i.e. rings B and C and C and D, are all of the same 
type, namely, ^ra?^s-decalin type. An exception is the heart 
poison sarmentogenin with a B and C cis fusion. Hence cases 
of stereoisomerism are attributable to the cis and tmns con- 
densations of rings A and B. 

The steroids can be divided into two main groups, viz. 
{a) a group represented by cholestane and including such 
compounds as allocholane, allopregnane, stigmasterol, ergo- 
sterol and sitosterol. In these the union of the two rings is of 
the frans-decalin type, with the result that the Me group in 
10 and the H atom in 5 are tmns to one another. (6) A group 
represented by coprostane (coprosterol with OH replaced by 
Hy and containing cholane, pregnane and aetiocholane. The 
union of rings A and B is of the cis-decalin type, and the Me 
at 10 and H at 5 are cis to one another. 

2. In nearly all cases steroids have an OH group in posi- 
tion 3, i.e. >CH(OH), and hence 3 is a point of dissymmetry, 
i.e. in all cases a normal and an epi configuration are possible. 
Considerable confusion has arisen as certain authorities classify 
the compounds as cis or tmns when the OH is cis or tmns to 
the H in 5,* whereas others group them as cis or tmns with 
respect to the Me group in 10, and it has been suggested that 
the two groups be termed (a) and (p) {Fieser, p. 399). The 
(j3) group comprises cholesterol, dihydrocholesterol, copro- 
sterol, ergosterol, whereas the epimerides or (a) group com- 
prises most of the bile acids and androsterone. 

Practically all compounds of the (iS)-type are precipitated 

* In steroids with a 5 : 6 olefine link there is no H atom at 6. 
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by disitonin, whereas the (a)-coDipo'tinds are iwt. The OH 
group in compounds of the )8-type is remarkably labile and 
readily replaced by halogen, and the correspondi^ a%l 
ethers are also labile and the OE group readily replaced by 
Iialoffen The esters, e.g. acetates and benzoates, of the (^)- 
group are also hydrolysed more readily than the epimeric (a)- 
comnotinds. These dbSerences may be due to spatial relation- 
two groups (Helv.. 1938, 498; Bull. See., 1933, 

Stereoisomerism due to the relative positions of the long 
side chain at 17 and the Me at 13 is also possible. _ 

The method of representation of stereoisomendes is illus- 
trated in the following formulae (of. MiescJier and Fisoher, 
0. and I., 1939, 113): 



Cholestanol 



Epicoprosterol 



Epicholestanol 


The unsatnrated sterols give characteristic colour tests with 
acetic anhydride and snlphnric add, acetyl chloride and zinc 
chloride, and with trichloracetic acid. ^ 

Plants are able to synthesize sterols from simpler materials 
such as sugars, and the higher animals appear to synthesize 
their own cholesterol and not to obtain it from vegetable 
sterols, as these latter appear to be eliminated unaltered from 

the system. ^ i i r i 

An isomeric aKocholesterol is known with the olefine link: 

in position 4:5. It is formed together with its epimeride by 
the reduction of cholestenone (CO in 3 and olefine link in 4 . 5) 
with aluminium isopropyl oxide, and on reduction gives copro- 
sterol indicating ois fusion of rings A and B. It is characterized 
by readily losing water yielding A^’^-cholestadiene. 

Normal ethers of cholesterol are obtained by the action 
of alcohols on the chloride, bromide or ;p-toluenesulphonate of 
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the sterol, whereas in the presence of potassinm acetate an 
isomeric ether is formed derived from i~cholesterol, which is 
represented as having no olefine link but a bridge between 
C atoms 3 and 5 and the OH group in position 6 : 



Structure of Cholesterol. — ^The presence of one hydroxyl 
group is proved by the formation of esters such as a mono- 
acetate and benzoate (1889), and that the OH is part of a 
secondary alcoholic group is proved by its oxidation to a 
ketone (1903). The presence of a double linkage is shown by 
the formation of a dihydxide, a dibromide (1868), and a 
hydrobromide. From the hydrogen content of the completely 
saturated hydrocarbon (cholestane, C 27 H 43 ), it is clear that 
four saturated rings must be present termed A, B, C and D. 

The structure of the side chain in position 17 has been 
proved as follows: When oxidized with chromic acid and 
steam distilled methyl ^sohexyl ketone is formed, the semi- 
carbazone of which is identical with that of the synthetic 
ketone, CH 3 *CO-[CH 2 ] 3 -CH(CH 3 ) 2 , thus indicating that the 
side chain is •CH(CH 3 )*[CHJ 3 *CH(CH 3 ) 2 ; a second product of 
the oxidation is the ketone, C 19 H 30 O, which contains the ring 
skeleton of the sterol but with C No. 17 in the form of CO. 

By dehydrogenation of the sterol with selenium at 320°, 
one of the products is a hydrocarbon, CigHig, termed DieVs 
hydrocarbon, and the structure of this has been shown by 
Harper, Eon sjii Ruzicka to be identical with that of syn- 
thetic 17 -methylpentenophenanthrene : 



In this reaction the three 6 -ring systems are converted into 
true aromatic rings, the methyl substituents attached to ter- 
tiary carbon atoms, i.e. groups at junction of two rings are 
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eliminated, and the complex group, CgHi 7 , is transformed into 
a methyl group. The position of the group at is thus 
proved, and also the position of the other substituents either 
two methyl or one ethyl at ring junctions is indicated, as they 
would not be removed if present as >CH-CH 3 groups in the 
sterol. 

Relationship of Cholesterol, Ergosterol and Stigmasterol. — 
Each sterol is separately acetylated, the olefine linkages 
hydrogenated, and the product oxidized with chromic acid. 
If X denotes the fully hydrogenated 4:-xing system with OH 
in 3 and Me in 10 and 13, then dihydrocholesterol, X*CHMe- 
CHg-CHg’CHg'CHMea, in the form of its acetyl derivative, 
gives as oxidation product 3-hydroxyaZfocholanio acid, 
X'CHMe-CHg-CHg-COgH, and this by Wieland's process of 
degradation, i.e. conversion into the tertiary alcohol 
X-CHMe-CHg'CHa'CPhg-OH by the action of phenyl mag- 
nesium bromide on the methyl ester and subsequent oxidation, 
yields benzophenone and hydroxynorcholanic acid, X-CHMe* 
CHg-COgH. This last product is formed when tetrahydrostig- 
masteryl or hexahydroergosteryl acetates are directly oxidized, 
and thus prove that the hydroxy, methyl and complex side 
chain occupy the same positions in all three compounds, and 
that the additional C atoms in these two compounds are 
present as methyl and ethyl respectively in position 24, as 
they are eliminated during oxidation with the terminal carbon 
atoms of the long chain as ketone CHg-CO-CHMeg and 
CHg-CHa'CO-CHMea respectively, or as the corresponding 
aldehydes on ozonolysis. 


B. Bile Acids 

Human bile contains inorganic salts, sodium salts of conju- 
gated bile acids, small amounts of cholesterol, lecithin, and 
bile pigments — among the most important of which is 
bilirubin, an oxidation product of heemin. It is produced in 
the liver and stored in the gall bladder, and the bile salts 
have the property of keeping substances insoluble in water in 
a state of solution or dispersion. After alkaline hydrolysis 
the bile yields the bile acids — ^usually a mixture of several. 

The table gives a list of the more important bile acids. 
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Sources 

Man, ox, goat, sheep. 

Walrus, seal. 

Swamp beaver. 

Toad (with a side chain similar to that in 
ergosterol). 

Same as cholic, 

Man, ox, goose, hen. 

Bear. 

Hog, hippopotamus. 

Rabbit: Stereoisomerio with desoxycholic. 
Man, ox, &;c. 
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These acids are present in the bile as peptide-like coni'* 
pounds with glycine and taurine, from which they are liberated 
by alkaline hydrolysis. 

In hyodesoxycholic and lithocholic acid and probably in 
most bile acids the OH in 3 is trans with respect to Me in 10, 
i,e. they belong to the epicoprosterol series, and probably the 
OH in 7 is in trans positions to Me at 10 in cholic and chenodes- 
oxycholic acids (B., 1935, 766, 1814). 

All the acids contain one carboxylic group and one or more 
hydroxy groups in the form 'CH-OH. 

They all contain the same 4-ring skeleton as the sterols, 
but are free from olefine linkages. The corresponding saturated 
hydrocarbon is O 23 H 405 cholane, and the acid cholanic acid, 
CgsHgg-GOOH. When the bile acids are heated under reduced 
pressure, 1, 2 or 3 molecules of water are eliminated according to 
the number of hydroxyl groups present, and unsaturated acids, 
usually a mixture of isomerides with 1, 2 or 3 olefine linkages, are 
formed, but these are readily hydrogenated, yielding cholanic 
acids. In cholanic acid derived from common bile acids the rings 
A and B are in the cis-decalin positions, whereas when hyodes- 
oxycholic acid is dehydrated and then hydrogenated, the pro- 
duct is alfocholanic acid (i.e. the ^ruTis-decalin type), although 
the hyodesoxycholic acid appears to be of the cis type. 

DesoxychoHc acid forms very stable additive or co-ordina- 
tion compounds with fatty acids and also with esters, alcohols, 
ethers, phenols and even paraffin hydrocarbons. These are 
termed cholic acids, and the number of molecules combining 
with 1 of the bile acid varies from 1 in the case of acetic to 8 
in the case of palmitic and higher fatty acids. 

The close relationship between the sterols and the bile acids 
was established by Windans (1919), who, on gently oxidizing 
the saturated hydrocarbon, cholestane, obtained from chole- 
sterol, was able to isolate allocholsbmo acid, and by subjecting 
coprostane, which is stereoisomeric with cholestane, to the 
same treatment, cholanic acid, the parent substance of the 
bile acids, was obtained. In this oxidation the terminal iso- 
propyl group of the side chain of the sterol hydrocarbon is 
removed as acetone, and the CHg group adjacent is oxidized 
to COgH. This furnished a proof of the presence of the group 
•GHMe-CHa-CHa'COgH in position 17 in cholanic acid and the 
bile acids generally, and also of the presence of the same 
4-ring system in the bile acids as in the sterols. 
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Littodiolic acid can be obtained from cholesterol (J. Biol, 
Chem., 1936, 115, 19), an intermediate being S-hjdroxy- 
A^-cbolanic acid. 

The isolation of DieVs hydrocarbon and its synthesis can 
be claimed to have established the strnctnxe of the 4-ring 
skeleton of the sterols and bile acids, but considerable evidence 
had previously been advanced indicating the same structure. 

Ail reduced sterols and all bile acids contain one or more 
•CH-OH groups as part of a ring. Such secondary alcoholic 
groups are readily oxidized by suitable oxidizing agents to 
cyclic ketones — each >CH*OB[ group in its turn yielding 
>CO; but in all reactions of the secondary alcoholic groups, 
e.g. acylation, hydrolysis, oxidation, there is a graduation in 
the positions numbered 3, 7 and 12, the 3 position being the 
most active. When one of these ketones is further oxidized 
with concentrated nitric acid or permanganate the ring is 
ruptured, and all cholic acids under this treatment yield a 
mixture of two tribasic acids which are usually termed bilianic 
acids; thus desoxycholic acid monoketone desoxybilianic 
acid and ^so-desoxybilianic acid. The formation of two struc- 
turally isomeric acids indicates (u) that the ketonio ring has 
been broken at two points, (h) that the ketone is present as 
— CHg-CO’CHa — in the ring; otherwise if it were >CII*CO’CH 2 * 
with one carbon attached to an alkyl group or to a second 
ring in addition to forming part of the original ring, one oxida- 
tion product would be a ketone. The formulae for the two 
acids, since the 3 position is first oxidized, would be: 



ketone 


HO.,0 

HOaO 


y\i/ 


and 


\/\ 


I ! 

HOjl 


Evidence as to the size of the ketone ring from which the 
two acids were formed is afforded by an examination of the 
cyclic compound obtained on heating the acids, viz. ketones 
or anhydrides. According to Blancas rule (C. E., 1907, 144, 
1356) only 1 : 6-dibasic acids * yield cyclic ketones on heating; 
1:3-, 1:4- and 1 : 5-dibasic acids yield anhydrides. Thus 

the bilianic acids must be 1 : 6 acids of the type HOg'C-C-C-C- 


• In the numbering the C atoms of the carboxylic groups are included. 
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C'COgH, and tlie original ketone must have been a six-mem- 
bered cyclic ketone. This proves that one ring (viz. the one 
marked A on p. 1105) is a six-carbon ring, is attached to only 
one other ring, and must contain the OH in position 2 or 3. 
Further careful study has favoured the 3 rather than the 
2 position. Dihydxocholesterol behaves in exactly the same 
manner, the only point of difference being the relative pro- 
portions of the two bilianic acids formed on oxidation. 

This method of examination, viz. oxidation of the secondary 
alcohol to a ketone, the oxidation of these to dibasic acids, 
and the cyclization of these has been extended to the other 
rings present in the 4-ring skeleton. 

The method as applied to ring B in desoxycholic acid is 
indirect, as there is no OH substituent in this ring, and is 
shown in the following scheme where X == COgH. 

The first product of oxidation is desoxybilianic acid (I), 
obtained by rupture of ring A. Further oxidation converts 
the CH-OH group of ring 0 into CO (II), and still further 
oxidation ruptures ring C, giving a tetrabasic acid (III). On 
heating ring closure occurs, and a new cyclic ketone (old 
ring A) is formed (IV), and this on oxidation gives the ketonic 
(CO in ring B) tribasic acid (V) by rupture of the ketone ring. 
On still fmther oxidation ring B is ruptured, and a penta- 
carboxylic acid, sollanelic acid (VI), is formed, and this when 
heated yields a ketonic tribasic acid (VII), indicating that 
the last ring ruptured (B) is a 6-carbon ring (for confirma- 
tion, of. Borsche, B., 1927, 723). 

OH CO 

An An 

Desoxybilianic acid Dehydro-desoxybilianic 



Choloidanic 



Psrrocholoidanic 


Prosollanelic 
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X 

Sollanelic 



Pyrosollanelic acid 


In 1926 Wieland succeeded, by starting with cholanic acid 
which contains no hydroxyl groups, in oxidizing ring D and 
proving that it is a 5-membered carbon ring. The method 
was the degradation process of converting an ester into a 
tertiary alcohol by means of a Grignard compound, and oxi- 
dizing this to a ketone and an acid containing one atom of 
carbon less than the original acid. 

Thus methyl cholanate, X-GHMe-CHg-CHg-COgMe,* gives 
the tertiary alcohol X*CHMe*CH 2 ‘CH 2 *CMe 2 'OH, which is 
oxidized by chromic acid to acetone and X-CHMe-CHa-COgH. 
The process is repeated, using the methyl ester and phenyl 
magnesium bromide and oxidizing the diphenylcarbinol, 
X-CHMe-CHg-CPhg-OH, to COPhg and X-CHMe-COgH. The 
latter can yield X*CBCMe*CPh 2 *OH, which by loss of water 
gives X'CMeiCPhg and on oxidation COPhg and X-CO*Me, 
and finally X*C02H aetiocJiolanic add.’f This acid on farther 
oxidation undergoes fiission in ring D and a dibasic acid is 
formed, which when heated yields a cyclic anhydride. Hence 
the acid cannot be a 1 : 6-dibasic acid, but probably a 1 : 5- 
acid, and hence the original ring D a 5-membered carbon ring. 



/COjEE 

/ 


CH- 




CK 


CH,-COoH 


3 - 00 * 0 


CH«*CO 


AetiobiHanic acid J 


•X represents the saturated 4:-rmg skeleton free from hydroxyl groups* 
t This series of reactions proves the structure of the side chain, particu- 
larly the position of the Me group. 

t This acid is of further interest as when dehydrogenated with selenium 
it yields l:2-dimethylphenanthrene, which has been directly synthesized, 

H 

•COaH 

thus confirming the presence of a methyl group in the bile acid molecule 
in position 13. 
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When Blanc's rule is applied to the acids obtained by tlxe 
fission of ring C, the result indicates that this is a 5-mein- 
bered ring, and for several years formulse for desoxycholic acid 
were represented as made up of two 6- and two 5-mem- 
bered rings, but such formulse were abandoned as the result 
of X-ray examinations, and also as a result of the establish- 
ment of the structure of DieVs hydrocarbon, CigHig (p. 1105), 
and in 1932 RosenJiain and King suggested the formula which 
is now generally accepted for desoxycholic acid, viz. three 
6-membered carbon and one 5-membered carbon ring with 
OH substituents in 3 and 12, methyls in 10 and 13, and the 
complex side chain *CHMe*CH2-CH2*C02H in 17. 

Blanc's rule appears to hold good for all open-chain dibasic 
acids and for acids derived from a monocyclic compound, 
but not when the carboxylic groups are attached to a carbon 
chain which coimects two ring systems. 

The fact that chrysene (Chap. XXXII, 0.) is one of the 
products obtained by the selenium dehydrogenation of sterols 
and bile acids led RosenJiain and King to suggest a 6-carbon 
system for ring D, but this was discarded in 1932, and it was 
generally accepted that in the formation of chrysene during 
pyrolysis an opening of the five C ring occurs followed by a 
closing to form a six 0 ring. 

The synthesis of 3'-methyl-cyclopenteno-phenanthrene I by 
Bergmann and Hilleman (B., 1933, 1302) and by Earlier, 
Kon and RuzicJca (J. C. S., 1934, 124), and the proof that this 
compound is identical with Bid's hydrocarbon, viz. by com- 
parison of X-ray photographs, the formation of the charac- 
teristic nitroso-compound melting at 238°-239° and the 
tribromo-derivative melting at 235® (1935, 644) may be re- 
garded as having settled the structure of the sterol and bile 
acid skeleton. 
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C. Ergosterol and Calciferol (Vitamin Dg) 

Ergosterol, C 2 gH 440 , iias the same 4-iiiig skeleton as chole- 
sterol, but has three olefine linkings and an extra methyl 
group. It was first prepared from ergot, but is now usually 
obtained from yeast, and is a compoimd of great interest 
on account of its relationship to vitamin D. The following 
points help in the elucidation of its structure. (1) When 
subject to ozonolysis one of the products is methyWsopropyl- 
acetaldehyde, CHMe2*CHMe*CH:0, which indicates a double 
linking at position 22 : 23 and the extra methyl group in 24 
(cf. formulae opposite p, 1101), 

•CHMe-CHrCH-CHMe-CHMea 0 : CH-CHMe-CHMea. 

The conjugate position of the remaining double bonds is 
proved by the formation of an additive compound with maleic 
anhydride, and also by its absorption spectrum and molecular 
refraction. As Windans (A., 1930, 481, 127) has shown that 
one olefine linkage is in the same position as in cholesterol, 
viz. 5 : 6, the other must be in position 7 : 8. 

A further proof of the position of these two double bonds 
is afforded by the dehydrogenation of neoergosterol (ergosterol 
minus the methyl in position 10) to a phenol with a naph- 
thalene system (A., 1934, 511, 292), indicating the removal of 
hydrogen from A in order to yield the phenolic OH and from 
B and not 0 to yield the second ring of the naphthalene 
system. The and not A®'® positions of the links is proved 
by the oxidation of ergosterol with perbenzoic acid and sub- 
sequent hydrolysis when ergostadienetriol is obtained, which 
is readily hydrogenated to ergostanetriol with 30H in 3, 5 
and 6, indicating the presence of the one link in position 5 : 6, 
and as the other is conjugate it must be 7 : 8. 

Many oils when exposed to sunlight or ultra-violet light attain 
anti-rachitic properties similar to fish liver oils containing 
vitamin D. This was attributed to a change in the cholesterol 
constituent of the oil, but later ergosterol was regarded as 
the provitamin, as this sterol when irradiated acquires physio- 
logical activity, and careful investigation has shown that a 
whole series of changes occurs during irradiation, viz. 
1 ergosterol 2 lumisterol -y 3 tachysterol -> 4 calciferol -> 
5 toxisterol 6 suprasterols. AH changes are intramolecular, 
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so all these compounds have the same molecular formula 
C28H44O. For some time it was thought that the only change 
taking place was a gradual shifting of the olefine linkages 
from ring A to ring D, so that the whole series had the same 
4:-rmg skeleton. More detailed examination has shown that 
there is a marked similarity between the first two compounds 
in both physical and chemical properties, and similarly with 
the third and fourth compounds, but that there are marked 
diSerences between the two pairs. Thus 1 and 2 have very 
similar ultra-violet absorption spectra with a definite band at 
250-300, they both contain three olefine bonds, and both give 
DieVs hydrocarbon on dehydrogenation; 3 and 4, on the other 
hand, have a much more intense absorption band in the same 
position; they can be shown to contain four olefine bonds 
by H2 absorption, and do not yield BieVs hydrocarbon on 
dehydrogenation. 

ill compounds appear to contain the same side chain at 
17, with an olefine link at 22 : 23. Lumisterol and ergosterol 
are probably stereoisomeric, the former being the epiform 
of the latter (with reference to the No. 10 methyl group). 
The former is not precipitated by digitonin (J. C. S., 1935, 
1221; B., 1935, 539). The change which occurs at the second 
stage, viz. lumisterol taohysterol, must involve a fission 
of a ring, viz. B, and the formation of a fourth olefine link, 
whereas the third change involves the shifting of an olefine 
link: 



The presence of conjugated olefine linkages in both these 
formulse is compatible with the high absorption shown by 
both compounds (cf. C. I., 1942, 274). The above formula for 
calciferol, which was first suggested by Eeilhron (C. I., 
1935, 195), is largely based on the following reactions: oxida- 
tion with chromic acid yields an unsaturated aldehyde C21H34O 
and a saturated ketone C19H34O, the structures of which are 
represented by I and II: 
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Calciferol forms an additive compound with, maleic an- 
hydride (at the carbon atoms marked *), and this can be 
converted into 2 : 3-dim.ethylnaphthalene (structure proved 
by synthesis) by selenium dehydrogenation: 



The latter reaction is interesting as it involves the con- 


version of 


—CO. 
~CO^ 




:0 into two methyl groups, but other 


examples of the same type are known. 

Calciferol yields a definite crystaUine 3 : 5-diiiitrobenzoate. 

By the action of heat on calciferol two products, tsopyro- 
calciferol and pyrocalciferol, are formed. The former when 
oxidized with mercuric acetate yields the same dehydxo- 
ergosterol as is obtained by oxidizing ergosterol, and hence the 
two sterols are stereoisomeric and differ only with respect to 
C 9 . Similarly lumisterol and pyrocalciferol yield, the same 
dehydiolumisterol on oxidation and are stereoisomeric. The 
two pyro-compounds differ from one another in the steric 
arrangements of the C^^ methyl group, in exactly the same 
manner as do ergosterol and lumisterol (Dimroth, B., 1936, 
1123; ct J. C. S., 1939, 250). 
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For several years it was thought highly probable that calci- 
ferol (Dg) was identical with the vitamin D present in fish 
liver oils, but it was found that the natural product was 
superior to iu its curative efiects on rachitic chicks. 

It has been shown that 7-dehydrocholesterol * {i.e. ergo- 
sterol with the unsaturated side chain replaced by the satu- 
rated chain of cholesterol, viz. •CHMe(CH 2 ) 3 *CIIMe 2 ) when 
irradiated yields a product showing exactly the antirachitic 
activity and absorption bands as the natural vitamin and has 
been isolated as its 3 : 5-dinitrobenzoate melting at 128*5®. 
It has been termed vitamin Dg, and by a series of solution 
between two solvents and of fractional chromatographic 
absorption on alumina has been isolated from tunny liver oil 
and halibut liver oil (Z. physiol., 1936, 241, 104; J. A. 0. S., 
1936, 2155) and characterized as the dinitrobenzoate melting 
at 128-5®. 


D. Sex Hormones f 

The male and female sex hormones referred to in Chap. 
LX VIII, B., form another group of compounds containing the 
same 4-ring system as the sterols and bile acids. 

The formulse I-IV for the four common hormones illustrate 

* A®‘^-Cholestadien-3-ol is present in pigskin and can be prepared by 
the following series of reactions: 

Cholesteryl acetate with chromic acid gives the -C : O group in position 7, 
and this reduced with aluminium wopropoxide gives ‘CHCOH) in the same 
position, and by the hydrolysis of the acetate a similar group in position 
3, i.e. 3 : 7-.dihydroxycholest-6-ene, and the dibenzoyl derivative of this 
when heated loses a molecule of benzoic acid and yields the benzoyl deri- 
vative of A®-'^-cholestadien-3-ol, i.e. the benzoyl derivative of a compound 
differing from ergosterol by the absence of a double linkage in the side chain 
at 17. 

t Butenandtf C. and I., 1936, 990; Rep. 1936, 360; 1938, 300. 
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some of the more important stmctuial difierences between 
these hormones and the sterols. 



/CO-OH,. 



1 I 

/\/\/ 


Progesterone, 02iB[3o02. 


OH 



Testosterone, CigHgaOj. 


Although they all contain the same 4-ring skeleton and the 
methyl groups in 10 or 10 and 13, some contain •CH(OH) 
in 3 and others *0 : 0 in this position as part of the ring, and 
aU are devoid of a long side chain at 17. The degree of un- 
saturation varies considerably, but any olefine linkages (1 or 
3) occur in ring A. 

Oestrone, C 18 H 22 O 2 , the follicular hormone, is a hydroxy 
ketone with three olefine linkages in the rings, and the eluci- 
dation of its structure is largely due to Butenandt, When oxi- 
dized the ring (D) containing the carbonyl group is ruptured, 
a dibasic acid is formed, and when this is heated it yields an 
anhydride and not a ketone, and hence the original ring was 
a 5-carbon and not a 6-carbon ring. The formation of 1 :2-di“ 
methylphenanthrene — ^which has been synthesized by Haworth^ s 
method (Chap. XXXII, B2.) — by the selenium dehydrogenation 
of the dibasic acid indicates that the 5-carbon ring is attached 
to the phenanthrene system in the position 1 : 2. The given 
formula is also supported by unimolecular film measurements. 
The 3-position of the hydroxylic group follows from the re- 
lationship between the sterols and sex hormones, and the fact 
that the hydroxyl is phenolic and not alcoholic indicates the 
presence of at least one of the olefine linkages in this ring. 
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The following synthetical reactions are of value in discus- 
sions on the structure of oestrone: 

(1) Starting with 5-nitrO“2-naphthylaroine and replacing the 
ISTBa methylating and then replacing the NOg by I 

through the intermediary of the amine, the product (I) ig 
obtained. This is converted into the Grignard compound, and 



then condensed with ethylene oxide, yielding 2-methoxy-5- 
hydxoxyethyl-naphthalene, OMe-CioHg'CHg-CHg’OH. This is 
converted into the chloride and tMs into the Grignard com- 
pound, which condensed with 2-methyl-C2/cZopentan-l-one gives 
the alcohol (II). On heating this loses water yielding the 
imsaturated compound (III), which on ring closure gives the 



4-ring system (IV), which can be dehydrogenated by selenium 
to 7-methoxy-l : 2-c^cZopentenophenanthrene * (yield only 0-04 
per cent of the naphthalene compound used), which is also 
formed by converting oestrone into its methyl ether, reducing 
and dehydrogenating. Hence the 4-ring system and the 
position of the hydroxyl group are confirmed {Cook and 
others, J. C. S., 1934, 653; cf. ibid. 864). 

(2)^ Starting with oestrone methyl ether and carrying out the 
reactions indicated: 



• The angular Me is eliminated. 
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when the final product is T-methoxy-S' : S'-dimethyl-l : 2 - 
cyclopentenophenanthrene. In the last reaction the methyl 
group in position 13 passes during dehydrogenation into 
position 17 in the 4:-rmg system, a reaction which has been 
met with in other cases and may be regarded as a confirma- 
tion of the 13 position of the methyl group in the original 
hormone. 

The two hormones equilin, CigHgoOg, and equilenin, CigHigOg, 
yield the same product when treated as above, and hence 
these compounds have their OH, Me and CO groups in the 
same positions, viz. 3, 13 and 17, and as equilenin forms a 
well-defined picrate it appears to be a true naphthalene deri- 
vative with the structure I, and equilin, which contains one 
olefine link less, is represented as having a double bond in 
position 7 : 8 , but single bonds in 6 : 7 and 8 : 9 {Cooh and 
Roe, C. and I., 1935, 501). 

0 



Compounds closely related to equilenin have been synthe- 
sized by Robinson (J. C. S., 1938, 1390, 1994). 

Oestradiol, C;i 8 H 2402 , is the secondary alcohol corresponding 
with the ketone oestrone, and oestriol, C 28 H 24 O 3 , is the 16- 
hydroxy oestradiol. 

Progesterone, CgiHgoO^, the hormone of the corpus luteum, 
is an unsaturated diketone, and its ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum indicates that the olefine link is in the ajS-position 
with respect to one carbonyl group, and the formula II (p. 1117) 
suggested by Slotta (1934) has been confirmed by Fernhoh 
(1935), who prepared it from the plant sterol stigmasterol 

(p. 1102 ). 
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Stigmasterol is converted into its acetyl dibromide to 
protect both the hydroxyl group and the olefine linkage in 
ring B; it is then subjected to ozonolysis, the product is de- 
brominated with zinc and hydrolysed, and in this way the 
complex chain at position 17 in stigmasterol is converted 
into the simpler group ’CHMe-COgH, The methyl ester of 
this with phenylmagnesium bromide yields the carbinol 
yPh 

•CHMe*C^Ph , and this on dehydration the unsaturated hydro- 
carbon ‘OMetCPhg. Then by acetylating to protect the OH 
in position 3, and adding bromine to positions 5 : 6, oxidizing 
the group in position 17 to *00*0113 (and benzophenone), 
followed by debrominating and hydrolysing, the ketone A®- 
pregnene-3“Ol-20-one * (II), is formed, and when the dibromide 
is oxidized the OH* OH in position 3 gives a 00 group, and on 
debromination with zinc and acid the olefine linkage wanders 
into the 4:6 position to become conjugate with the 0:0 
group in position 3. (N.B. by debromination in neutral solu- 
tion it is possible to avoid this wandering of the double bond.) 



Androsterone, C19H30O2, has a completely saturated ring 
system, with a secondary alcoholic •OH(OH)* and a carbonyl 
group in the rings. Its structure follows from its forma- 
tion from epidihydrocholesteroL Dihydrocholesteryl acetate 
when oxidized with chromic acid in glacial acetic acid solution 
yields a ketone stereoisomeric with androsterone and possess- 
ing similar physiological properties {Ruzicka, Helv., 1934, 
1389;^ 1935, 1407), and by substituting the acetyl derivative 
of epidihydrocholesterol f a small amount of androsterone is 
formed. The oxidation consists in completely removing the 

* The saturated hydrocarbon is termed pregnane, 
t H and OH of the *CH(OH)* group in epi positions compared with these 
groups in dihydrocholesterol. 
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side chain and converting >CH* 0 HMe'[CHa] 3 -CHMe 2 into 
>C:0. 

A somewhat similar method has been used by Marker 
p. A. C. S., 1935, 1755, 2358) by replacing the OH by chlorine 
instead of acetylating. The stages are: 

cholesterol cholesteryl chloride cholestyl chloride (2H in 6 : 6 

2H 

positions) a-chloroandrosterone andxosterone. 

CrOi K acetate 

and hydrolysis 

In this case, as cholesterol belongs to the normal and andro- 
sterone to the epi series with respect to carbon No. 3, a Walden 
inversion must have taken place. 

Accompanying androsterone in nature is the active hor- 
mone dehydro-iso-androsteroney CigHgsOg, i.e. a compound with 
an olefine link in position 5 : 6 and with the OH in 3 in 
the normal position, also a third hormone, androstandioney 
CigHasOg, similar to androsterone but with CO in place of 
CH(OH) in position 3. 

Dehydro-iso-androsterone has been prepared from choles- 
terol in exactly the same manner as progesterone from stig- 
masterol (p. 1120), hence the j3-position of the OH in 3- 

Testosterone, Og (IV, p. 1117), isolated in 1935, is an 
ajS-unsaturated ketone; it is unstable towards alkalis and 
physiologically is about 10 times as active as androsterone. 
Its structure follows from the following series of reactions: 

dehydro-tso-andxosterone dialcohol (androsten-13 : 17-diol) 

red, with Na and EtOH 

diacetate 17-moiioaoetate ->• dibromide (Br in 6 and 6). 
hydr. Br| 

This oxidized, debrominated and hydrolysed gives testo- 
sterone. Here again a shifting of the double bond to the 4 : 5 
position occurs during debromination. This gives a method 
for preparing testosterone from cholesterol 

Slight changes in structure of the testosterone molecule afiect 
its activity, A 17-methyl ether has much the same activity 
as the original ketone, whereas the corresponding ethyl, vinyl 
and allyl compounds are inactive. A compound isomeric with 
testosterone but with the opposite configuration at 17 has 
only a small hormonal activity, and a shifting of the double 

( B 480 ) 37 
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boad to tbe 5 : 6 position lessens the activity. In a series of 
esters of testosterone, it is found that an increase in the number 
of carbon atoms in the acyl group diminishes the activity as 
measured by comb growth in the cock, but increases its activity 
as measured by the rat test. 

It has been suggested that bile acids and the sex hormones 
may possibly be derived from cholesterol in the animal system 
by oxidation at the points a, b and o in the 17-side chain 

m (a) 

CHMe—CHa— CHa— CHa— CHMe*. 



Oxidation at {a) would give the bile acids accompanied by 
hydrogenation in ring B and introduction of one or more OH 
groups. Oxidation at (6), followed by oxidation of CH-OH at 
3 and a shifting of the olefine link from 5:6 to the 4:5 
position, would give progesterone, and this by the addition of 
&B. gives pregnanediol and its isomeride. Oxidation at (c) 
produces dihydroandrosterone, and by oxidation and subse- 
quent reduction testosterone and androsterone are formed, or 
by loss of OHg and dehydrogenation oestrone, and from this 
equilin by loss of 2H and equilenin by loss of 4H. 

It has also been suggested that the ring skeleton of the 
sterols with the long side chain at 17 may be formed by the 
cyclization of carotene (Chap. LXIV, Al) and its degradation 
{Bryant, 0. and I., 1935, 907, 1082 ; cf . Conversion of squalene 
into a tetracyclic compound, Ruzicha, Helv., 1932, 431). 

A glance at the formulse of the chief sex hormones shows 
that they are closely related, and it has been found possible 
by relatively simple chemical methods to change a male hor- 
mone into a compound with* follicular hormone properties. 
Thus the introduction of a CO group in place of the CHg in 
position 6 of testosterone produces a compound with proper- 
ties similar to those of oestrone, and the introduction of a 
A^-link in the male hormone, androstandione, changes it from 
a male to a female hormone. Much work is now being carried 
out to establish relationships between structure and physio- 
logical activity on these types of compounds (cf. Rep., 1938, 
289). 

Many compounds of the 4-ring type (cholane skeleton) 
have the physiological properties of the follicular hormone; 
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others with a 3-ring system, e.g. the acid formed by the 
fission of the 5-membered ring D, have similar properties, 



as have also (a) 1-keto-l : 2 : 3 : 4-tetrahydrophenanthrene, 
(b) a derivative of 1:2:5: 6-dibenzanthracene (Chap. LXIII) 
with OH and C3H7 in para positions in the middle ring. On 
the other hand, the isomeric 4-ketotetrahydrophenanthrene is 
inactive. None of these compounds has physiological activity 
similar to that of androsterone. Of synthetic compounds with 
properties similar to those of oestrone the most interesting 
are the 4 : 4'-dihydroxy derivatives of 5-diphenylethane and 
s-diphenylethylene (stilbene). The ethane derivative has only 
slight activity, but the introduction of the double link increases 
the activity considerably, and the compound with the greatest 
activity appears to be 4 : 4'-dihydroxy-aj8-diethylstilbene, 
OH*C6H4-CEt;CEt'C6H4*OH. A duneride of j>-hydroxypro- 
penylbenzene, OH*C6H4*CH:CH-CH3, has an activity com- 
parable with that of oestrone (Nature, 1937, 139 , 627, 1069; 
1938, 141 , 78, 247). 

Hormones of Adrenal Cortex.* — Cortin is the hormone of 
the adrenal cortex, and its function is to regulate and maintain 
the normal quantity of fluid in the vascular system. A crystal- 
line compound obtained from cortin is corticosterone I, which 
is closely related to 21-hydroxyprogesterone II. This latter 
can be prepared from stigmasterol and shows distinct cortical 
activity. 

CO-OHa-OH CO-CHa-OH 



Corticosterone is readily converted into aZIopxegnane III 
by the following stages: (1) Beduction of both CO groups to 

•Winterstein and Smithy Ann. Rev. Bio., 1938, 263 j Miescher, Angew. 
Chcm., 1938, 661. 
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CH‘OH. (2) Oxidation of tiie 17 side diain *0H(0H)*CH2*0H 
to CHO. (3) Reaction of tiie -OHO with CHgMgBr yielding 
the side chain •CH(OH)-CH 3 , the oxidation of the three CH-OH 
groups to CO, and by the action of zinc mercury couple the 
reduction of the three CO groups to CHg. 

CHa-CHa 


in 



E. Heart Poisons 

To the cardiac poisons belong the most active constituents 
of the digitalis group, the strophanthins, periplocin from 
Perijploca gracea, cymarin from Apocynum cannahinum, and 
uzarin from uzarin root. Some of these are used by natives 
as arrow poisons and some as medicinal compounds, especially 
as heart stimulants. Very small doses injected intravenously 
revive the heart action and lead to strengthening the con- 
traction without altering the frequency. They also act on the 
blood vessels and increase the blood pressure. 

They are all complex glycosides and on hydrolysis yield a 
sugar or mixture of sugars and hydroxypolynuclear com- 
pounds — allied to bile acids and termed genius or aglycones. 
The best-known compounds are those derived from the purple 
foxglove, Digitalis purjpurea. The crystalline glycoside digi- 
talin was isolated as early as 1869, and later from the same 
plant and from D. Janata the glycosides digitoxin, gitoxin, and 
digoxin were isolated and the structures worked out by 
Jacobs (1922-34). A, Stoll (1933-35) was able to show that 
these are the partial hydrolytic products of the actual glyco- 
sides present in the plant tissues, and that these latter glyco- 
sides can be isolated if the enzymes present in the tissue are 
first destroyed. 

Three of these complex glycosides, digitanides A, B and 0, 
have been isolated. 

A on partial hydrolysis gives digitoxin, and on complete 
hydrolysis digitoxigenin with digitose (3 mols,), glucose and 
acetic acid. 
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B gives gitoxin, and finally gitoxigemn with the same sugars 
and acetic acid. 

0 gives digosn, and finally digosigenin with the same 
sugars and acetic acid. 

The^ sea onion (Sdlla maritima) and species of strophanthus, 
e.g. S] Jcombe, yield strophanthin which hydrolysed gives 
strophanthidin together with glucose and cymarose,* C7H14O4. 

Uzarine on hydrolysis gives a-anhydrouzarigenin and two 
molecules of glucose. 

All the genius have the cyclopentenophenanthrene skeleton 
characteristic of steroids, and in nearly all cases the rings 
are completely saturated. There is usually the characteristic 
OH group in position 3, and usually one or more OH groups 
together with methyl groups in 10 and 13, and occasionally 
a *CHO in place of Me at 10. The characteristic group of the 
genins appears to be a lactone ring in position 17, viz. 

.CHa-CO 

•C^ 1 j which can be oxidized to -COoH. It is a lactone 

^CH*0 

derived from a ^y-unsaturated acid with an OH group a to 
the double link OH*CH : C*CH2‘C0-0H. This is proved by the 
fact that all give LegaVs reaction, viz. a pyridine solution of 
the genin, and sodium nitroprusside gives a deep red colour 
on the addition of a few drops of alkali. This reaction is specific 
and is not given by other lactones. Lactones of this type 
undergo fission on reduction unless the jS-carbon atom carries a 
substituent, and as the lactone ring of the genins is not ruptured 
on reduction the conclusion is drawn that this ring is attached 
to the pentenophenanthrene skeleton by its j3-carbon atom. 

The commoner heart poisons are: 

1. Digitoxigenin, C23H34O4, with OH at 3 and 14, Me at 10 
and 13, and the lactone ring at 17 (cf . formula opposite p. 1101) . 

* The sugars cymarose, C 7 H 14 O 4 , digitoxose, C 6 H 12 O 4 , and digitalose 
have not been met with in other plants and are represented as follows {Elder- 
felt, J. Biol. C., 1935, 111, 827): 

OCHa OH OH 

Cymarose, CHO * CH, C • C • C • CHs. 

H H H 

OH OH OH 

Digitoxose, CHO • CH, C • C • C • CH,. 

H H H 
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2. Digoxigenm, C23H34O5, also from digitalis, has three OH 
groups at 3, 11 and 13. 

3. Gitoxigenin, C23H34O5, similar to 1, but with a third OH 
at 16. 

4. Strophanthidin, C23H32O6, with OH at 3, 5 and 14, OHO 
at 10, Me at 13, and the lactone ring at 17. 

5. Uzarigenin, C23H34OS, isomeric with 3, and has the three 
OH groups at 3, 8 and 14. 

6. Periplogenin, C23H34O5, with the three OH groups at 3, 
5 and 14. 

7. Sarmentogenin, C23H34O5, stereoisomeric with 2 with 
respect to C atom No. 9. 

The presence of the cyclopentenophenanthrene skeleton in 
these compounds was demonstrated by Tschesche, who con- 
verted uzarigenin by the following series of reactions into the 
same aetio-aZZo-cholanic acid as that obtained from chole- 
stane: 

(a) The OH groups are removed and the olefine link in the 
lactone hydrogenated. 

(5) The saturated lactone is oxidized when the dibasic acid 

yGO^K 

group in position 17 is obtained. 

^CHs-COaH 

(c) The methyl ester of this acid with PhMgBr gives 
a compound with the ditertiary alcohol group at 17 : 

/CPha-OH 

•CH^ 

'^CHa-CPha-OH. 

(d) On oxidation this yields benzophenone (2 mols.) and 
aetioaZZocholanio acid, i.e. the monobasic acid with 'COgH in 
position 17. 

Digitoxigenin treated in the same way gives aetiocholanic 
acid, and all cardiac genins give DieVs hydrocarbon, methy- 
cyclopentenophenanthrene, by selenium dehydrogenation. 

The reduction of the olefine link in the lactone, or the open- 
ing of the ring, deprives the compounds of their physiological 
activity. The sugar residues in the original poisons appear 
to be of value in rendering the genins more soluble and more 
readily absorbed. 

The lactone ring may be regarded as derived from the side 
chain, •CH(CH3)*CH2*CO*OH, present in norcholanic acid, viz. 
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oxidation of the CHg to CHO, the aldehyde reacting in the 
enolic form : 

/CH^-CO-OH 
•CH< 

Numerous stereoisomerides are possible, due both to ci$ 
and trans fusion of rings and also the normal and epi positions 
of substituents. Dihydrostrophanthidin is concluded to have 
a cis-decalin fusion of rings A and B, as the cyanohydrin 
formed by the addition of HCN, when hydrolysed, yields a 
hydroxy acid which forms a lactone with great ease (OH from 
CO 2 H and H from OH at 5), a reaction only possible with a 
cis-fusion of A and B, and it is probable that this cis-type of 
fusion of A and B is characteristic of all the highly active 
heart poisons of the digitalis group (cf. Kep., 1934, 218; 1936, 
363). 


Hg-CO-OH 

IH-OH 


OHa-CO 


F. Saponins 

The saponins form a group of glycosides widely distributed 
in the vegetable kingdom. They are soluble in water, insoluble 
in ether, and give stable emulsions with water and oils. They 
have a bitter acrid taste, give a soapy foam when shaken 
with water, and have a hsemolytic action on red blood cor- 
puscles yielding hsemoglobin. They form definite compounds 
with sterols and are used for isolating and estimating these 
in plant extracts. Thus digitonin and cholesterol give an 
insoluble compound containing equal molecular proportions. 
They also form definite additive compounds with such com- 
pounds as phenols, thiophenols, ethers, ketones and ter- 
pineol. On hydrolysis they yield sugars and genins, the sapo- 
genins, Soapwort (Saponaria officinalis) root contains sapo- 
rubin, but those which have been most carefully examined 
are derived from species of digitalis. Sarsaparilla root yields 
the genin sarsasapogenin, C 27 H 44 O 3 , stereoisomeric with tigo- 
genin. 

Digitalis purpurea contains, in addition to the cardiac 
glycosides (this Chap., E.), three saponins (given below) which 
on hydrolysis give the corresponding genin and a mixture of 
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sugars, e.g. digitoniu yields galactose (4 mols.) aud xylose 
(1 moL). 

1 . Digitonin, OssHgaOgg, gives digitogenin, O27H44O5. 

2 . Gitonin, OsoHgsOga, gives gitogenin, C27H44O4, 

3 . Tigonin gives tigogenin, C27H44O3. 

The relationship of these genins to the sterol group was 
pointed out by Ruzicka and van Been (1929), and Jacob and 
Simpson (1934) proved the presence of 3'-methyl-cyclo- 
1 : 2-pentenophenanthrene among the products of selenium 
dehydrogenation. 

Further evidence of this relationship has been afforded by 
the degradation of sarsapogenin to aetiobilianic acid (p. 1109). 
(C. and L, 1936, 925). 

The following structure for tigogenin is generally accepted: 
OH at 3j Me at 10 and 13, and the following complex at 16 
and 17 : 

^ 0 * CHMe-OH-CH-CHa 
6 6 OHMe 

Gitogenin has an additional OH at 2, and digitogenin a 
third OH at 6. 

For evidence of structure of side chain, cf. Fieser, Helv., 
1936, 735. The compounds tigogenin and sarsapogenin are of 
the ^“type referred to on p* 1103, as they are precipitated by 
digitonin. 
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The fact that workers in tar-distillation factories suffer 
from cancer of the skin led to the careful investigation of 
various tar products, and it was found that the higher frac- 
tions containing the more complex hydrocarbons give charac- 
teristic fluorescent spectra and contain the cancer-producing 
compounds. 

The first compound isolated in a pure state which possessed 
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these properties to my appreciable extent was 1 : 2 : 5 : 6- 
dibeDLzaxi,tlirace3ae II, a derivative of 1 ; 2-bexL2aiitlirace3ie I. 



TMs hydrocarboxi readily produces sMn caucer ou loice when 
they are painted twice weekly with a 0-3 per cent solution. 

Cooh * and his co-workers have iavestigated a number of 
complex hydrocarbons and draw the conclusion that deri- 
vatives of 1 : 2 -ben 2 anthracene with alkyl substituents in 
positions 5 and 6, or a 5- or 6-membered C ring fixed in this 
position, have carcinogenic properties. Of the two the fiive posi- 
tion appears to have a higher value than the 6. Substituents 
or rings attached in other positions to the 1 : 2-benzanthra- 
cene molecule, e.g. in 2" : 3', 3' : 4^ 3 : 4, 6 : 7, or 7 : 8 produce 
no carcinogenic activity. The addition of further rings (5- or 
6-membered) to 1:2:5: 6-dibenzanthracene diminishes its 
activity. 

Compounds showing great activity are ben 2 pyrene (Formula 
IX, Chap. XXXII, C.), which may be written as I and is then 
seen to be a derivative of 1 : 2-benzanthracene, also methyl 
cholanthrene II (Synthesis, J. A. 0. S., 1936, 2482), which 
when written in the form III is seen to be a 5 : 6 : 10-substi- 
tuted 1 : 2-benzanthracene, and can be obtained from desoxy- 
cholic acid (this Chap., B.) or by synthesis (J. A. C. S., 1935, 
228, 942). 



* Chemistry and Cancer ^ R. Inst, of Chem. Lecture, 1943. 
(b 480) 37 « 
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Cholantlireiie and 5 : 10-dialkyl derivatives of 1 : 2-benzan- 
thiacene appear to be equaUy active, and the presence of the 
fifth ring in cholanthrene is not essential. The introduction of 
substituents in positions other than 5 and 10 lessens the activity. 

Both 1:2:5: 6-dibenzacridine and its 3 :.4: : 5 : o-isomer 
have feeble carcinogenic properties. 

Only a few compounds which cannot be regarded as re- 
lated to 1:2:5: 6-dibenzanthraeene have the power of pro- 
ducing cancer; of these 3 : 4-benzphenanthrene TV, s-triphenyl- 
benzene and tetraphenylmethane are noticeable. 



Of the synthetical methods used in the preparation of some 
of these complex systems the following are of interest. 

1 Phthalic Anhydride Synthesis, analogous to Haworth s 
phthalic anhydride synthesis of phenanthrene derivatives 
(Chap. XXXII, B.).—The condensation yfith a naphthalene 
derivative, with aluminium chloride as catalyst, gives a ketomc 
monobasic acid, which, in the presence of sulphuric ^^id, 
undergoes ring closure yielding a quinone which can be reduced 
by zinc and ammonia to a 1 : 2-benzanthracene derivative. 



In certain cases the carbonyl group renders the ring closing 
very slow, and it is then advisable to reduce the CO to 

/CHov 


CH 2 before ring closure so that the system 


>CioH5K 


is formed, which can then be reduced to the hydrocarbon. 
When alkylated naphthalenes are used, migration of alkyl 
groups can occur, so that arguments as to structure based upon 
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this method of synthesis must be accepted with reserve. In 
other cases molecular rearrangements occur, so that in place 
of the 1:2:7: S-dibenz compound expected, the 1 : 2 : 5 : 6- 
isomer is formed (Cook and others, J, C. S., 1932, 1172, 3712; 
1933, 3312). 

By using naphthalene-1 : 2‘-dicarboxylic acid anhydride and 
a benzene derivative various substituted benzanthracenes can 
be obtained, e.g. the 6- and 7-t50“propyl compounds. 

By using a-naphthoyl chloride and jS-methylnaphthalene and 
reducing the ketonic acid before cyclization, 1:2:7; 8-diben- 
zanthracene is obtained by condensing, oxidizing the methyl 
group with selenious acid, reducing, ring closure, and final 
reduction. 

2. Pschorr Synthesis. — 1 : 2 : 5 : 6-Dibenzanthracene was first 
synthesized by this method (M., 1918, 315). 

The procedure is analogous to that described in Chap. 
XXXII, B., but the sodium salt of a dibasic acid, e.g. 
p-phenylenediacetic acid, C 6 H 4 (CH 2 *C 02 H) 2 , and two molecules 
of the aldehyde, o-nitrobenzaldehyde are used. By elimina- 
tion of two molecules of carbon dioxide from the final dibasic 
acids a mixture of 1 : 2 : 5 : 6- and 3:1:5: 6-dibenzanthracenes 
is formed, but the yields are not good. The method has 
been used for synthesizing 3 : 1-benzphenanthiene from o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde and naphthalene- jS-acetic acid, CioH7*CH2*C02H 
(J. C. S., 1931, 2521). 

3. Succinic Anhydride Synthesis (cf. Chap. XXXII, B.).— 
1 : 2-benzpyrene is formed by condensing pyrene I with succinic 
anhydride, reducing the ketonic acid II with zinc to III, ring 
closure with stannous chloride to the tetrahydrocyclo compound 
IV, followed by reduction with selenium or zinc to benzpyrene V : 

•C0*CH2*CH2*C0^H in position 1 . 

i 

•OHa-CHa-CHa-COaH. 

|ni 

IV 


Cf. J. C. S., 1933, 400, and B., 1935, 1079. 
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4. Elbs’ Synthesis.— The conversion of o-tolylphenylketone 
into anthracene (Chap. XXXII, A.) by pyrolysis is the basis 
of a general method for the syntheses of substituted anthra- 
cenes worked out by Elbs (B., 1884, 284T; 1885, 1797; 1886 
408; J. pr., 1886, 33, 180; 1887, 35, 465; 41, 1, 121). This 
method was extended by Glar (B., 1929, 350, 1378, 1827) to 
naphthyl ketones with an ortho methyl substituent. 

To obtain these o-methyl ketones the following methods 
may be used: 

(a) Condensation by the FriedehCrafts method of aroyl 
chlorides with j5-methylnaphthalene. 

(b) Eeaction between an aroyl chloride and the Grignard 
compound obtained from bromo-2-methyLnaphthalene: 


Br] 

CeHs-CO-Ol + 

CH3 



+ MgBrCl. 


On heating to about 400° the ketones lose water and yield 
polycyclic hydrocarbons. 

Thus /8-naphthoyl chloride and ^-methylnaphthalene yield 
the ketone, 




which on pyrolysis gives 1:2:5: 6-dibenzanthracene. The 
yield is 32 per cent, and it is the best method of preparing 
the compound, a by-product is the isomeric 1 : 2 : 6 : 7- 
dibenzanthracene. 

Caution must be exercised in deducing structures from this 
method of synthesis as {a) several isomers may be formed; 
and (b) molecular rearrangement may occur during the syn- 
thesis, e.g. the ketone (II, isomeric with I) gives 1 : 2 : 5 : 6- and 


11 


50 > 
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not 1:2:7: S-dibenzantiiracene, due to the wandering of the 
methyl-a-naphthoyl group for 1' to 2"' position; (c) methyl 
groups may be eliminated during the reaction as high tem- 
peratures are used, and even an ^opropyl group may be 
degraded to a methyl group. 

The structure of the final products can, however, usually 
be established by examination of oxidation products, e.g. 
fche particular anthraquinone poly-carboxylic acids formed 
on oxidation with permanganate. 

An extension of Elhs^ synthesis to diketones gives rise 
to still more complex hydrocarbons {Fieser and DidZy 

B., 1929, 1827). Thus the diketone (III) from 2 : 6-dimethyl- 
naphthalene and two molecules of jS-naphthoyl chloride gives 
as final product 2:3:8: 9-di- (1' : 2' naphtho) chrysene (IV) 
(52 per cent yield). 



Compare B., 1929, 950; J. A. 0, S., 1935, 228, 942. 
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Several important colouring matters which occur naturally, 
e.g. indigo and alizarin, have been referred to in earlier chap- 
ters. The compounds dealt with in this chapter fall into 
four important groups : 

A. Carotenoids. 

B. Flavones and Isoflavones. 

C. Anthocyanins. 

D. Porphyrin Group. 
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A. Carotenoids ^ 

1. HYDROCARBONS 

The natural yellow colouring matters, the carotenes, 
C40H56; the hydroxylic xanthophylls, e.g. lutein C4oH5g02, 
and similar compounds containing a long chain of alternate 
double and single carbon linkings, i.e. polyenes, with or without 
a- or ^-ionone terminal rings are called carotenoids. Simple 
members of the group are bixin, crocetin, <fec. 

Bixin, C25H30O4, one of the colouring matters of annatto 
{Bixia Orellana), has m.-pt. 196°. Its chief reactions (Helv., 
1930, 1084; 1931, 435) are: (1) It contains a free carboxyl 
group and gives esters in the usual manner. (2) It contains 
a ‘COaMe group and on hydrolysis yields norbixin, a dibasic 
acid. (3) When hydrogenated with hydrogen and palladium 
it takes up 18 atoms of H, indicating the presence of 9 olefine 
linkages, presumably aU conjugate. (4) When oxidized it 
gives 4 molecules of acetic acid and oxalic acid. 

Perhydronorbixin, obtained by hydrogenation of bixin with 
palladimzed barium sulphate and subsequent hydrolysis, has 
been synthesized by the following method (Helv., 1932, 1218) : 

Diethyl aa'-dimethlypimelate, COgEt-CHMe-fCHgla-CHMe* 
COgEt, obtained from trimethylene bromide and ethyl sodio- 
methylmalonate, on reduction gives 2 : 6-dimethylheptane- 
l:7-diol, OH-CH2-CHMe;[CHj3-CHMe-CH2-OH, and the 
corresponding 1 : 7~dibromide condenses with ethyl sodio- 
malonate, giving diethyl 3 : 7-dimethylnonane-l : 9-dicarboxyl- 
ate, COgEt-CHg-CHg-CHMe-CCHJa-CHMe-CHg-CHg'COgEt. On 
partial hydrolysis this yields the sodium salt of the acid 
ester, which on electrolysis yields the diethyl ester of per- 
hydronorbixin, 

CHa-0Ha*CHMe[CHj3-CHMe*0H2-CH2-002Et 

and on hydrolysis perhydronorbixin identical with the pro- 
duct obtained from Bixin, 

This synthesis indicates the positions of the carboxylic and 
methyl groups in bixin, and also proves that it contains a 

• Carotenoide, L. Zechmeister, Berlin, 1934, For Summary, cf. String, 
Rep., 1935, 291. «» 
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normal chain of carbon atoms. Bixin mth 9 olefine 
presumably conjugate is therefore 

CHCH : CMe-CH : CH-CH I CMe-CH : CH-CO^Me 

CH-CH : CMe-CH : CH-CH : CMe-CH : CH-COjH. 

Under certain conditions ordinary bixin yields an isomeride, 
jS-bixin, melting at 270®, and the two are regarded as cis 
and trans stereoisomerides as both yield the same dihydro 
derivative. 

Crocetin, C20H24O4, a yellow pigment from safiron {Crocus 
satims), melts at 285®, and is a dibasic acid with four methyl 
groups and with 7 olefine liniages presumably conjugate. 
Its perhydro derivative has been synthesized in much the 
same manner as perhydronorbixin (Helv., 1933, 297), start- 
ing with 2 : 6-dimethyl-heptandioH : 7, OE[-CH2*CHMe[CH2]3' 
CHMe-CHg'OH, which is converted into the monoethyl ether 
and then into the monobromide Br-CH2*CHMe*[CH2]3*CHMe* 
CH2*0Et. This with ethyl sodiomalonate gives (C02Et)2CH‘ 
CH2*CIIMe*[GH2]3’CHMe*CH2‘0Et, which on hydrolysis and 
loss of carbon dioxide gives the monobasic acid, 4 : 8- 
dimethyl-9-ethoxy-nononic acid, C02H-CH2*CH2*CHMe*[CH2]3- 
CHMe'CHg'OEt, and on electrolysis the sodium salt gives 
2 : 6 : 11 : 15-tetramethyl-l : 16-diethoxyhexadecane, [OEt- 
CH2*CIIMe*[CH2]3*CBDM[e*CH2*CE[2’]2. With hydrobromic acid 
the OEt groups are replaced by Br, and these by OH by 
means of potassium acetate and subsequent hydrolysis, and 
the resulting diprimary alcohol on oxidation with chromic 
acid gives the dibasic acid [C02H-CHMe[CHj3*CHMe*CH2* 
CH2*]2 identical with perhydrocrocetin. Crocetin is therefore 
COaH-CMe : CH-CH : CH-CMe : CH-CH ; CH-CH : CMe-CH : CH- 
CH :CMe-C02H, and this formula has been confirmed by its 
direct synthesis (Helv., 1934, 545). An isomeric crocetin also 
present in safiron melts at 141® and is probably the cis form 
of ordinary crocetin. 

Vitamin A has so far been obtained as a pale yellow oil, 
b.-pt. 137®-138®, under extremely low pressures. It is unsatu- 
rated, contains 5 olefine linkings conjugate, is a primary 
alcohol, and on oxidation gives geronic acid I (1 mol.) and 
acetic acid (3 mols.). The structure II, based on these reactions, 

I Me*CO*CHj*CH,-CH,CMe,-CO^H, 
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‘CMcg 

n ds, \^-CH:CH-CMe:OH-CH:CH-CMe:CH-CHj-OH. 


has been confirmed by the synthesis of its perhydro deriva' 
tive as follows: jS-ionone III (Chap. LVII, E.) with methyl 
bromoacetate and zinc {Reformatshy reaction) and subsequent 
elimination of water yields IV, 


m 


UHa-CMe. 
dHa >0 


•CMe 


•CH:CH-C0Me. 


17 ^C-OH:CH-CMe;CH-COjMe. 


which on hydiogenation and subsequent reduction with 
sodium and alcohol gives V> and the corresponding bromide 

V ^H-CHj-CHj-CHMe-CHj-CHs-OH (Br). 

with ethyl sodiomalonate and subsequent hydrolysis yields VI, 
the acid chloride of which with zinc and methyl iodide gives 
VIL' 

Vll ^CH-CHj-CHj-CHMe-CHj-CHa-CHj-CO-CH,. 

This condensed with zinc and methyl bromoacetate gives 
VIII, and by replacing OH by Br and reduction gives IX, 
and on final reduction with sodium and alcohol X, 

Vm ^H-0H2-CH2-CHM6-CH,-CHa-CH2-CMe(0H)-CHj-C0jM6. 

rx ^H-CH2-CHj-CHMe-CHj.CHj-CHa-CBare-CH,-C0siMe. 

X ^CH-CH^-CHj-CHMe-OHj-CHa-CHii-CHMe-CHs-CHa-OH. 

which is identical with the perhydro derivative of natural 
vitamin A as proved by conversion into crystalline compounds 
with definite melting-points. 
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Caxotenes. — The yellow colouring matter carotene, from 
carrots, palm oil, spinach, nettles, &o., has been shown to be 
a mixture of at least three closely related compounds — a-, 
and y-carotenes, C4oH5g. These can be separated by a process 
of adsorption {Tswett’s method of chromatographic analysis). 
When a light petroleum solution of the colouring matter is 
filtered through calcium hydroxide or lime the jS-compound 
is adsorbed in the dark brown upper layer, and the a-carotene 
in the yellow lower layer, and the y-compound can be 
adsorbed by aluminium hydroxide (cf. Heilbron, J. S. C. I., 
1937, 160 T.). 

^-Carotene, which is optically inactive and melts at 183°, 
is given the symmetrical formula B ; X : B by Karrer, where 
B represents a residue with a terminal j8-ionone group, 


/CHa-CMe2\ 
B = OHZ 

\CH.-0Me ^ 


€-CH:0H*CMe: 

12 3 


A 


: : CH-CH : CH-CMe : CH-CH : CH-CH : OMe*CH : CH-CH : 

4 3 6 V 8 9 10 11 12 18 14 IB 

/CMe^-CHav 

:CMe*CH:CH-CH< 

17 18 \CMe:CH:/ 


and X the polyene chain with two methyl substituents. 
Oxidation with chromic acid gives a dihydroxy compound 
derived from the j8-ionone portion of the molecule by the 
addition of two OH groups to the olefine link, together with 
a diketone, j8-semicarotenone, formed by the opening of the 
ring at the olefine link, and also jS-carotenone, a tetraketone 
formed in the same way from the second ionone group. These 
products on further oxidation yield j8-carotenone aldehyde, 
C27H36O3, which has the structure MeCO[CH2]3-CMe2’CO* 
CH : CH-CMe : CH-OH : CH-CMe : CH-CH : CH-CH : CMe-CH : CH- 
CHO. Only one product is formed, hence the polyene chain is 
symmetrical and the two terminal rings are identical, and the 
fission of the polyene chain in the last oxidation occurs 
between carbons 3 and 4 and 15 and 16. 

The formation of 4 molecules of acetic acid from one of the 
aldehyde by drastic oxidation indicates the presence of 3 
Me groups, as the fourth molecule is formed from the terminal 
CO-CHg group. The symmetrical formula is also supported 
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by the fact that on ozonolysis the hydrocarbon yields geronic 
acid I but no i^ogeronic acid II: 

I MeCO-LCHJa-CMeg-COgH. 
n MeCO-CHa-CMe^dCHala-COaH. 

Careful thermal degradation of /^-carotene gives 2 ; 6 -di- 
methylnaphthalene by the cyclization of the 10 middle C 
atoms of the polyene chain, thus indicating the positions of 
the two methyl groups: 

iH 

CH CMe 

CMe CH CH 

CH 
I 

a-Carotene is optically active, has m.-pt. 187°, and contains 
11 double linkings. On ozonization it gives equal quantities 
of geronic and i^ogeronic acids, and hence has a terminal 
and a terminal a-ionone group, and is represented by the 
formula B : X : A {Earrer and others, Helv., 1933, 975). 

y-Carotene is optically inactive, has m.-pt. 178°, and gives 
absorption bands intermediate between those of jS-carotene 
and lycopene, and as it contains 12 olefine linkings as com- 
pared with 11 in j 8 -carotene and 13 in lycopene it is repre- 
sented as B : X : D, where 

U - :CMe-CH:CH-CH:CMe-CH2*CH2*CH:CMe2, 

i.e. one of the terminal rings has opened. The amount of the 
y-compound present is very small compared with the isomerides. 

Lycopene, C 40 H 5 Q, isomeric with the carotenes, is the 
colouring matter of bitter-sweet berries, tomatoes and rose 
hips. It contains no terminal rings but 13 olefine linkings, and 
has an absorption quite different from those of a- and 
carotenes. It is represented as D : X : D, and this structure 
has been confirmed by oxidation to 2-methyl-A2-hepten-6- 
one, CMe 2 :CH[CH 2 ] 2 C 0 -Me, and lycopenal, 0:CH*CH:CH* 
CMe:X:D, and this latter on further oxidation yields bixindi- 
aldehyde, 

0 : CH‘CH : CH-CMe : X : CHe-CH : CH'CH : 0, 
and methylheptenol. 


^0(y 


Me. 
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All tliree carotenes have qualitatively the same physio- 
logical action on rats deficient in vitamin A, but quantitatively 
the jS-compound is twice as active as a or y, and this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the jS-molecule can give rise to tw-o 
molecules of vitamin A, whereas the a- and y-compounds can 
give only 1 molecule. Lycopene is physiologically inactive. 
The structure of vitamin A is similar to that of the left half 
of carotene p but with the •CH2-OH group in position 5. 

Activity is due to the presence of the jS-ionone ring, thus 
semi“j9-carotenone (p. 1137) is physiologically active, but 
jS-carotenone is not. 


2 . HYDROXY COMPOUNDS 

XanthophyUs are hydroxy derivatives of the carotenes. 
A better generic name is phytoxanthins, and the name 
xanthophyU is then restricted to a particular dihydroxycaro- 
tene. Many of the phytoxanthins occur in plants in the form 
of esters of fatty acids. The commoner phytoxanthins are: 

Kryptoxanthenin, C4()H5g*OH, occurs as an ester in the red 
berries of species of Physalis, and is probably a p-hydroxy-j8- 
carotene; zeaxanthin, C4oH54(OH)2, from the ripe fruits of 
the yew and from yellow maize, is in all probability a pp'- 
dihydroxy-j8-carotene; lutein or xanthophyU, from egg-yolk 
and green leaves, is the corresponding derivative of a-carotene. 

Capxanthin, from red pepper, has the structure 

p-OH-B : X : CMe-CH .* CH-CO*CMe2-CH2-CH(OH)-CH2-CH2-Me. 

Pucoxanthin has a symmetrical formula with X attached 
to two residues: 

Me-CH(OH)-OH2-CH(OH)'CH2-CMe2-COCH : CH-CMe I 

Astacene, C40H4QO4, the characteristic pigment of the 
CrustacecB, contains 13 olefine linkings, but two of these are 
due to enolization of the carbonyl groups, as perhydroastacene 
contains two reactive H atoms and is in all probability a 
4:5:4': 5'-tetraketo-j8-carotene.* It possesses acidic pro- 
perties due to enolization. 

Azafrin, C27H33O4, obtained from azafrin roots, is optically 

• The numbers refer to the positions of the carbonyl groups in the two 
terminal rings. 
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active, contains seven conjugate double linHngs, and contains 
two tertiary alcohol groups and one carboxylic, and on oxi- 
dation gives geronic acid, m-xylene and wi-toluic acids, and is 
represented as I, the dotted lines indicating the points of 
fission. 

y'CH2*CMe2 \ i I 

I CH2< >C(0H) CH : CH-CMe : CH-CH : CH-CMe : CH-OH • 

M)H 2 *CMe(OHK i i * 

CH-CH : CMe-CH : CHUOaH. 

Capsanthin, from Paprika {Capsicum annum), has at one end 
a keto group, viz. CH2Me-CH2*CH(OH)-CH2*CMe2*CO, in place 
of a terminal ring, and at the other end it has the ring B 
and a series of alternate single and double bonds in the chain. 


B. Flavones and z^o-Flavones 

Flavone, OigHioOg, 2 -phenylbenzopyrone, 2 -phenylchroinone 
I (cf. Chap. XLIV, Al), is the parent substance of a number of 
vegetable colouring matters; all of these are polyhydroxy or 



methoxy derivatives of flavone and occur in plant tissues as 
glycosides. Some of the more important of these dyes are 
glycosides of 


Clirysin 

Primetin 

Baiculein 

Wogonin 

Apigenin 

Acacetin 

Luteolin 

Hesperetin 


6 \ 7-dihydroxy-flavone. 

5 \ S-dihydroxy-flavone. 

6161 7-trihydxoxy-flavone, 

6 .’ 7-diliydroxy-8-methoxy -flavone. 
6^7! 4-trihydroxy-flavone. 

6 * 7-dihydroxy-4'-m6thoxy-flavone. 
SniZ'l 4'-tetrahydroxy-flavone. 

5171 3'-trihydroxy-4'-methoxy-flavone. 



FLAVONOLS 


Many natural products are glycosides of 3-liydroxy flavone 
II with two or more hydroxyl groups in the bemene ring. 


II 



They are known as flavonols, and some of the commoner ones 
are: 


Datiscetin . . 

Kaempferol 

Fisetin 

♦Quercitin . . 
Morin 

Myricetin * . 

Gossypetin 

Quercetagetin 


6 ! 7 1 2'-tri]iydroxy.flavonoL 
5171 4^-triliydroxy -flavonol. 

713'! 4'-trihydroxy-flavonol. 

517 IB' 1 4'-tetrahydroxy-flavoiioL 
517 12' 1 4'-tetraliydroxy-flavoiioL 
517 IB' 14/ 1 6'“pentahyc3roxy-flavonol. 
517 1 81 B'* 4'-pentahydroxy-flavonol. 
51 617 IB' 1 4'-pentahydroxy-flavoiiol, 


The structure of any flavone derivative is ascertained by: 

1. The examination of the products formed by the action 
of alcoholic potash on the compound, or, more readily, by 
aspirating air through the dilute alkaline solution. Thus lute- 
olin yields protocatechuic acid (3 : ^-dihydroxy-benzoic acid 
(Chap. XXVI, A3) and phoroglucinol, fission of the molecule 
occurring at the dotted line in I (p. 1140). 

2. Synthesis, {a) A general method for synthesizing flavones 
is the condensation of benzaldehyde, or an alkyloxy derivative, 
with hydroxylated acetophenones in the presence of alcoholic 
potash; the first product is an unsaturated hydroxy-ketone, 
a chalcone f a-nd the dibromide of the acetyl derivative with 
caustic potash yield a hydroxy-flavone — ^thus resacetophenone 
(2 : 4“dihydroxyacetophenone) and m-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
yield 2 : 4-dihydroxyphenyl-3-hydroxystyTyl ketone, and 


• Catechin is similar to quercitin, but no olefine bond and CHa in place of 
CO. 

t Chalcones are also formed from polyhydroxypbenols and cinnamoyl 
chloride with AICI3 in nitrobenzene solution: 

(OH)aC6Hs + Cl‘CO-CH:CHPh (OH)3CeH3*CO-CH: CH*Ph. 
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finally 7 : 3'-diliydroxyflavone {Tambor, B., 1916, 1704; Helv., 
1919, 101). 

(OH)AH3-CO-CHs + OICH-ObH^'OH-^ 

(oh)s,C6H3*co-ch : ch*C6H4*oh 
(OH)2C«H3-GOCHBr-CHBr*CsH4-OAc 

/^\cc6H4-oh 

HOUeHg 

\, ” 

A 

(6) Another general method used by Robinson and others 
(J. C. S., 1925, 181, 1973; 1926, 2336, 2344, 2713; 1928, 1022, 
hllb; 1929, 61, 74, 152) is to condense a hydroxylated aceto- 
phenone, e.g. resacetophenone, phloracetophenone (30H = 
2:4:6), gallacetophenone (30H = 2:3:4), and certain 
methoxy derivatives with sodium benzoate and benzoic anhy- 
dride, or the salt and anhydride of a suitably substituted 
benzoic acid, and hydrolysing the resulting aroyl derivative. 
As the positions of the OH groups in the reagents are 
known, the positions of the OH groups in the flavone 
follow. A typical example is the condensation of anisic 
anhydride, sodium anisate and resacetophenone; the pro- 
duct is 7-hydroxy-4-methoxy-fiavone identical with pratol, 
the flavone derived from the colouring matter of Trifolium 
pratense. 

In this reaction no aroyl group enters the 3-position of the 
pyrone ring; in this respect it difiers from the synthesis 
of chromones using hydroxyacetophenones, acetic anhydride 
and sodium acetate when an acetyl becomes attached to carbon 
No. 3 (Chap. XLIV, Al). 

When Robinson’s method is slightly modified by using an 
co-methoxy derivative of the hydxoxyacetophenone, e.g. 
OMe*CH 2 *CO* 06 H 3 (OH) 2 , the product contains a methoxy 
group in position 3, and on demethylation with hydriodic 
acid a flavone derivative with an OH in position 3, i.e. a 
flavonol. The majority of those mentioned on p. 1141 have 
been synthesized by this method. A better method is to use 
the co-benzoyloxy derivative of the ketone, as the resulting 
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S-benzoylozy-flavones are mucli more readily hydrolysed than 
the methoxy compoxinds. 



\c-C,Hs 


•COH 


A 


(c) Flavone can be obtained from phenol and the sodium 
derivative of ethyl benzoylacetate with phosphoric anhy- 
dride (Simonis) or sulphuric acid (Pechmann). 




OH 


OH-CPh 

II ■ 

EtO-OC-CH 


CeH 


yO • CPh 

\ II 

\CO*CH 


When the nitrile (in place of ester) is used the product is the 
imine, >C : NH, corresponding with flavone and readily yields 
the latter with 20 per cent sulphuric acid (Ghosh, J. C. S., 1916, 
105). The general reaction between phenols and substituted 
acetoacetic esters, CHg'CO-CHR'COgEt, has been studied in de- 
tail. When R = H or CH 3 coumarin derivatives are formed: 

/H HO-C-CHg 

C^h/ II CsH,< 

\OH EtOCO-CMe 30 

but when R = Bt, Ph, CHgPh, &c., the product is a substi- 
tuted chromone (Jacobson and Ghosh, J. C. S., 1915, 424, 959, 
1051). Auwers and Anschutz (B., 1921, 1543) show how a 
flavone or a coumaranone can be obtained feom the same 
chalkone according to conditions. 

yOH HO-C-CHa /-O-COHa 

+ II - i| 

EtOOC'CEt ^CO-OEt 

With P 2 O 5 the product is chiefly a flavone, but with sulphuric 
acid a coumarin. The type of phenol also aflects the reaction; 
thus the presence of Cl or NOg groups in cresols decreases 
the activity in the Pechmann but increases it in the Simonis 
condensation (C. and I., 1936, 619). 

In many cases it is advisable to use the nitrile instead of 
the ester, e.g. acetylphenylacetonitrile (in its enolic form) 
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^nd piLenol yield the imide I, which is readily hydrolysed to 
2-methyl-3-phenyl-chromoiie II: 




OH HO-C-CHa 
H NC-CPh 


I CeH, 


/Ni-OH. 




A: 




Ph 


\c/ 


L 


ISQflavones, — Chrompnes which have the phenyl group in 
position 3 insteg|,d of 2 are termed ^5oflavones, and can be 
synthesized by the method just described. Hydro:^y-^so- 
flavones occur in nature in the form of glycosides, e.g. 


Daidzein 

Pnmetin 

0-Baptigeiiiu 

Irigenin 


7 1 4'-diliydroxy-t5oflavone. 

6 1 7 r4'-triliydroxy-i5C)flavon6. 

7-liy(iroxy-3' 1 4'-niethyleneoxy-t5oflavone. 
517! S'-tribydroxy-G ! 4' ! 5'rtrimetlioxy-wo- 
fLavone. 


On alkaline degradation the feoflavQixes yield a polyhydrosy^ 
phenol, formic acid and a hydxoxyphenylacetio acid. 

Another method for the synthesis of isoflayones is based 
on the condensation of a hydroxylated phenyl benzyl ketqne 
with sodium cinnamate and cinnamic anhydride. To obtain 
genistein 2:4: G-trihydroxyphenyl-^p-methoxybenzyl ketone 
is used with sodium cinnamate and cinnamic anhydride. The 
product is 5 : 7-dihydroxy-4'-methoxy--'i5oflavone with the 
group •CH:CHPh in position 2. On complete methylation 
(tQ protect OH groups) and oxidation the -CH-.CHPh yields 
•COgH, and on elimination of CO 2 and demethylation genistein 
is obtained (J. 0. S., 1928, 1022; 1929, 152, 1468, 1593), 
Flavanones are the 2:3>dihydro-flavones and have been met 
with in nature in the form of glycosides, e.g. 


Liquiritigenin .. 7!4'-dihydroxy-flavanone. 

Butin 7 ! 3'-4'-trihydroxy-flavanone. 

Carthamidin . . . . 6 ! 7 ! 8 ! 4'4etrahydroxy-flavanone. 

/■soCarthamidiu • . 6 ! 6 ! 7 ! 4'-tetrahydroxy-flavan.oiie. 

BJatteucinol .. .. 6!8-dimethyl-5!7-(iihydroxy-4'-inethoxy- 

flavanone. 


They are formed ayatlietically ty the condensation of a 
polyhydroxyphenol, e.g. phloroglucinol and O-carbethoxy-p- 
hydioxy-cinnainoyl cUoiide, EtO-OC-O-CgH^-CHrCH-COCl, 
TOtIh -AJ-Qls » nitio-benzene. 
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The flayanones obtained from nattiral glycosides afe opti- 
cally inactive, probably due to racemization during pre- 
paration, but can be resolved by means of Z-metboxy-acetyl 
chloride (J. A. C. S., 1934, 2109). 

The position of the sugar residue in natural flavone deri- 
vatives. — The general method, which is used also in the case 
of many other glycosides (cf. Chap. LVI, F.), is completely 
to methylate the glycoside and then examine the products of 
alkaline fission. One of these will be the methylated glucose 
(or other sugar), and the other a methoxy-dihydroxy-phenyl 
benzyl ketone or its decomposition produets. Of the two 
hydroxy groups, one, i.e. ortho to CO group, is derived from 
the 0 of the flavone ring, and the other from the — O-Sugar 
group. Thus from daidzein (7 : 4'-dihydroxy-'isoflavone) the 
final products are methylglucose and 2 : 4-dihydxoxy-phenyl-p- 
methoxybenzyl ketone. 


OH 


I 

HO— 


proving that the sugar group was attached to OH in 7 and 
not in the 4'-position. (For numbering see formula, p. 1140.) 


C. Anthocyanitis 

Many of the vivid colouring matters of plants, especially 
flowers, have been studied in detail, fibcst by Willstdtter and 
Everest and later by Robinson and his co-workers. They are 
termed anthocyanius, and are mono- or di-glycosides * de- 
rived from hydroxylated or methoxylated bases closely re- 
lated to flavone. When hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid 
they yield the sugar or sugars and the chloride of the sugar 
free base, the anthocyanidin or flavylium chloride.f 


Cl 



5 4 


• Used in the generic sense as sugars other than glucose are involved, 
t Just as the corresponding salts from pyrones are called pyrylium and 
from chromoiie chromylium salts. 
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Their close relationship to flavanols is shown by the fact 
that quercitin with magnesium and hydrochloric acid yields 
cyanidine chloride. 

The simplest — tmsnbstitnted — ^flavylinm chloride is repre- 
sented by Robinson as having an orthoquinonoid structure 
shown above, and the compounds derived from the natural 
anthooyanins contain hydroxy or methoxy substituents in 
both rings A and B. Views on the actual structure of the salts 
have varied from time to time. They were first represented 

as oxonium salts 5 Robinson orthoquinonoid 


structure, and recently there has been a tendency to represent 
the chlorine as derived from carbon atom 2 or 3 (cf. p. 1150). 

The following is a list of some of the commoner flavylium 
chlorides: 


1. Pelargomdin 

2 . Oyanidm 

3. Paeomdin 

4. DelpMoidin 
6. Petxmidin 

6. Malvidin 

7. Hirsntidm 


3 1 6 1 7 1 4'-tetrahydroxy-flavyliTim chloride. 

3 1 5 ! 7 1 3' 1 4'-pentahydroxy -flavylium chloride. 
3 ! 6 * 7 ‘ 4^-tetrahydroxy-3'-methoxy. flavylium 

chloride. 

3 r 6 : 7 1 3' 1 4' : 6'-hexahydroxy-flavylium 
chloride. 

316*7:4'! 6'-pentahydroxy-3'-methoxy- 
flayylium chloride. 

3 : 6 : 7 : 4'-tetrahydroxy-3' 1 6'-dimethoxy- 
flavylium chloride. 

3 : 5 : 4'-trihydroxy-7 ! 3' ! 6' trimethoxy- 
flavylium chloride. 


The anthocyanins are 3-mono- or 3 : 5-di-glycosides, all of 
the i^-type, of the above. CalHstephin is the 3-glucoside of 
No. 1, and occurs in red asters and scarlet geraniums; chry- 
santhemin is the 3-glucoside of 2, and idem the correspondincr 
3-galactoside, and occurs in the skin of cranberries and in copper- 
beech leaves; the 3-glucoside of 3 is oxycoccicyanin, from 
the leaves of American cranberries; oenin, the corresponding 
3-glucoside of 6, is the colouring matter of black grapes and 
of some primulas. The 3 : 5-diglucosides of the jS-type are 
some of the commonest plant pigments. Pelargonin from red 
pelargoniums, cyanin from blue cornflowers, paeonin from red 
peonies, delphinin from Salvia jpatens, malvin from certain 
primulas, and hirsutin from Primula hirsuta are the 3:5- 
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diglucosides derived from 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 respectively, and 
have all been synthesized. 

When hydrolysed the 3-gliicosidyl group is removed more 
readily than the 5, so that by partial hydrolysis it is possible 
to obtain the 5-monoglucosides of 1 to 7 &om the above men- 
tioned diglucosides; thus malvin yields malvenin and cyanin 
yields cyanenin. 

The pignxents mecocyanin, prunicyanin, and keracyamn 
contain a di-saccharide group in position 3. 

Acylated anthocyanins also occur in nature, particularly 
p-hydroxy-cinnamoyl compounds; thus gentianin and violanm 
are p-hyiroxy-cinnamates of delphinidin monoglucoside and 
monorhamnoglycoside respectively. 

Keracyanin is cyanidin-3-rhamnoglycoside, and mecocyanin 
(from red poppies) is cyanidin-3-gentio-bioside. 


SYNTHESIS OE ANTHOCYANIDINS (ELAVYLIXJM SALTS) 


1. Bulow obtained the so-called 1 : 4-benzopyranols by the 
condensation of reactive phenols with diketones of the type of 
acetylacetone, reacting in their enolic forms, in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid: 


HO*i 




CH3 

CO 

CH ” 

C(OH) 

CH3 



+ HCl 



Using benzoylacetone, the product is a 2-phenyl substituted 
compound — ^a flavylium salt. 
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2. Beck&r and Fellenberg (B., 1907, 3815) studied the action 
of o-hydxoxyhenzaldehydes on ketones, 

nn 

(OHkC,H,-CH : 0 + CHj-CO-CA ^ Ncph 

(OHhO.Hi,-CH : CH-CO-CA HO-CeH, || 

the mtermediate product being a cbalcone; the method was 
extended by PerMn, Robinson and Turner (J. C. S., 1908, 
1085), who deduced the correct structure of the final product, 
and “it is the method now generally used for synthesizing 
fl[avyliuni salts. Willstdtter (B., 1924, 1938) and Robinson and 
his co-workers (J. C. S., 1924, 188; 1925, 166, 1182) have 
extended the reaction to the preparation of numerous 3- 
substituted flavylium compounds, the anthocyanidins, by 
using oj-hydroxyacetophenones and o-hydroxybenzaldehydes. 
As a rule the hydroxyl groups need protection by methylation, 
acetylation or best benzolation (1928, 1256). When^ methyl 
ethers are used the subsec^^uent demethylation to yield the 
free hydroxyl compound often yields impure products. 

Two typical syntheses are: 

{a) Pelargonidin by condensing 2-hydroxy-4 : 6-dimethoxy- 
benzaldehyde with co : 4-dimethoxyacetophenone and demethy- 
lating the product and acidifying. 

Cl 

MeO-r^ ):JhO+ ^ \o-<Q^OMe 

HjC-OMe I I C-OMe 

Y 

{b) DelpMuidin, 

HO-i' yOH 

/'-CHO + CO--y yOAo 

Hji-OAo 

The monobenzoyl ester of phlorogluciu-aldehyde is con- 
densed ■with the fully acetylated 3:4:5: w-tetrahydioxy 
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acetophenone with hydrochloric acid when the S-benzoate 
of delpMnidin chloride is formed, as all acetyl groups are 
removed during the reaction. On hydrolysis with aqueous 
alkali the benzoyl group is removed, and on acidifying with 
hydrochloric acid delphinidin chloride itself is formed. 

The intermediate products in these syntheses are the chal- 
cones (this Chap., B.), which undergo ring closure in the pre- 
sence of acids, and Pratt and Robinson (J. C. S., 1922, 1577) 
have isolated many of these chalcones in a state of purity by 
using different solvents and have established their identity, 
and hence the structure of the resulting flavylium salts. 

3. A third general synthetical method is the condensation 
of a Grignard compound with a coumarin. Decker and Felhn- 
berg (B., 1907, 3815; A., 1907, 856, 281) prepared 2-substi- 
tuted benzopyrilium salts by this method, 



+ RMgBr 




and by using 3-methoxycoumarins Willstdtter obtained antho- 
cyanidins, and Heilbronn and others (J. 0. S., 1926, 1902; 
1927, 2005; 1931, 1701) have extended the method by ob- 
taining 4-substituted benzopyrilium salts from phenyl mag- 
nesium bromide and 2 : 3“dimethyl-7-methoxychromone. 


MeO 



A 


+ PliMgBr - 

and acidifying 


\AcPh/^* 


Structure of Flavylium Salts. — ^An interesting confirmation 
of the structure of the heterocyclic ring is afforded by the 
oxidation of 3-methoxyflavylium perchlorate with hydrogen 
peroxide in glacial acetic acid when the o-benzoyl derivative 
of methyl o-hydroxyphenyl-acetate is obtained {Dilthey and 
others, B., 1931, 2082; J, pr., 1933, 138, 42). 



+ 20 


|/\— O-OO-CeHs 
OHa-CO-OMo 
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The structure proposed by Perkin^ Robinson and Turner is 
of the orthoquinonoid type. The oxygen atom is quadrivalent 
and in the ionized salts carries the + charge. 

Le Feme (J. C. S., 1929, 2771) found that when fiavyhum 
perchlorate is nitrated the product is a meta derivative, and 
hence, presumably, the oxygen atom must be in the same state 
as in benzaldehyde or acetophenone and cannot therefore 
be the seat of the + charge. 

Also the reaction between benzopyrilium salts and Grig- 
nard reagents (see above; also B., 1924, 1517; J. A. C. S. 
1930, 2864) involves a simple interchange between the CgH* 
of the MgCgHgEr and the anion of the salt, with addition of 
phenyl sometimes in position 2 and sometimes in position 4 
and these facts are not readily explicable on the oxonium 
theory. Carbonium structures have therefore been suggested 
by JDilthey and Quint (J. pr., 1931, 131, 1; 1933, 138, 42), viz. 


/x^CPh - 
CA J + a 


n c,H 4 




\b.'^ 


\cPh _ 


In the one case the + charge is carried by carbon atom No. 2, 
and in the other by carbon atom No. 4. The majority of the 
salts probably have structure No. 1, as when oxidized with 
hydrogen peroxide, the resulting peroxide, which carries the 
peroxide group attached to the carbon atom carrying the 
+ charge in the salt, is unstable and undergoes a fission of 
the pyrane ring, yielding the benzoyl ester of an o-hydroxy- 
benzyl ketone. 

/ ^ \cPh / ^ \cPhO-OH 

Ce- ■ CeH4 1- 

^R 


•COPh 

CeH4< 

:CR-OH 


CeH, 




/OCOPh 

CHo-CO-R 


On the other hand, if the charge were carried by the carbon 
atom No. 4, the flavylium salts when oxidized would yield 
flavones. 



SOTHESBS OB ANTHOCYAMINS 


llSl 


C,H, 


/ ^ \cPh 


\k- 


!R 


■4 II 

i-OH 


C.H. 


/°\cPh 




JR 


Hill and Meluish (J. C. S., 1935, 1161) tave shown that 
several fiavylinm salts not substituted in position 3 can easily 
be converted into flavones by treatment with sodium carbonate 
and oxidation, thus supporting the ^-position of the charge, 


I OA 






!H Alkali 


n CeH, 


/°\DPh 




/^\cPh 

CeH, I 


and appreciable quantities of chalcones are also formed by 
the decomposition of the pyranol II. 


II 

;(OH)-CH : oPh-OH : ch*copii 

Syntheses of Anthocyanins. — ^Not only have the antho- 
cyanidins been synthesized, but Robinson and his co-woikers 
have succeeded in synthesizing the actual colouring matters 
themselves — ^the anthocyanins (J. 0. S., 1926-32). The method 
consists in condensing the acetylated glycosidyl derivative of 
the ketone or aldehyde or of both with hydrogen chloride 
as in the synthesis for flavylium salts (p. 1147), and it is 
necessary to protect the hydroxyl group by acetylating or 
benzoylating. The acetylated glucosidyl group is introduced 
into the aldehyde or ketone by using the tetracetyl derivative 
of a-glucosidyl bromide (acetobromoglucose, p. 341) with 
dry silver carbonate in benzene. 

(u) Synthesis of callistephin (S-jS-monoglucosidyl-pelargo- 
nidin chloride. 

a)-o-Tetracetyl“jS-glucosidyl-4-acetoxyacetophenone I, from 
co-hydroxy-4-acetoxylphenone and acetobromoglucose, con- 
denses with o-benzoyl-phloro-glucinaldehyde II in a dry 
ethereal solution of %^ogen chloride giving III, and this 
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hydrolysed with 8 per cent sodium hydroxide and subsequent 
acidification gave the anthocyanin by the e limi nation of 
acetyl and benzoyl groups. 


I OAc-CA-CO'CHj-O'OAlOAc), 


HO 

\ 

n 



OH 

f 

-CEO 


HO 


OCl 


m 





— C6H4-OAo (y) 
-0-CeH,0(0AQ)4 


6Bz 


(6) Synthesis of a Z: b-diglwoside, e.g. pelargonin chloride. 

In this case the condensing agents are the o-acetylglucosidyl 
derivative of phloroglucinaldehyde and the acetylglucosidyl 
ketone used in (a). , 


OE\/./OH 


M-ch:o * 

O-CsHioOiOAo 


COUeHi-OAo 

ina-O-OAlOAch. 


The resulting acetylated condensation product when kept 
in dilute alkali in an atmosphere of hydrogen loses the acetyl 
groups and on acidification with hydrochloric acid pelargonin 
chloride is obtained. 

The anthocyanins are amphoteric in character, and the 
bases yield salts with both acids and alkali, and undergo a 
great variety of colour changes with variation in the values 
of solvents. 

Nitrogenous anthocyanins are also known; cf. Ainley and 
Robinson, J. C. S., 1937, 448. 
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D. Porphyrin Groups 


CH CH CH 



The basic units of both the green pigment of plants and the 
red colouring matter of blood appear to be porphyrins. The 
simplest unsubstituted porphyrin is represented by the 
above formula. Is is termed porphin and has been synthesized 
by Hans Fischer (A., 1935, 621, 157). In structure the por- 
phins closely resemble the phthalocyanins (Chap. LIX, L.) with 
the exception that the :CH‘ groups labelled a, jS, y, 8 in the 
above formula are replaced by -N 

Both types of compounds contain a 16-membered ring 
and are characterized by their stability, and in this respect 
difier from the pyrrole and ^> 0 “indole rings horn which they 
may be regarded as built up. In many respects they possess 
true aromatic properties, e.g. halogenation, nitration, sul- 
phonation and reduction, and appear to form flat or uni- 
planar rings. 

A number of porphyrins have been found in nature, e.g. in 
minerals, &c.. 


Side Chains 


Copro-porphiyrm 

^ 36 ^- 38 ^ 8^4 

4OH3 

4 X 

Conoho-porphyrin 

U27H88C10N4 

4CH3 

1 X, 1 succinic acid. 

Oo-porphyrin 

C34H34O4N4 

4CH3 

% ethyl, 2 vinyl. 

Uro-porphyrin 

U40H88G16X4 

4CH3 

Methyl-malonic and succinic 


acids. 


X -= -OHj-GHa-COaH. 


(B 480) 


* Limteadi Rep., 1935, 359. 


33 
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and some of these have been synthesized, and in addition a 
large number of other porphyrins have been prepared by 
Fischer (A., 1928-31). The methods adopted were; 

(1) Condensation of 3 : 4-dialkylpyrroles with formaldehyde 
or formic acid. 

(2) By fusion of 2 : 2'-dibromodipyTrylmethanes with 2 : 2'- 
dimethyldipyrrylmethanes in succinic acid. 

These synthetic products have proved of inestimable value 
in elucidating the structure of the porphjo’ins obtained by 
the degradation of chlorophyll and hsemin. 


1. BLOOD PIGMENT ♦ 

Haemin, Haematin hydrochloride, C34H3204N4EeCl, (Chap. 
LXYII, A2), has been proved both by degradation and synthesis 
to be a porphyrin derivative with the following structure, viz. 
1:3:5: 8-tetramethyl-2 : 4-divinyl-6 : 7-dipropionic acid with 
the FeCl group replacing two H in the NH of two pyrrole rings 
and attached by co-ordinate links to the N atom of the two 
remaining rings: 

ch2:hc 

dl CH CMe 
MeC^ \;-CH : CH, 

0 — ir — L 



COjH-CHj'HjC CHj-CHj-COjH 

By removal of FeCl by different reagents characteristic 
porphyrins can be obtained. With dilute acid and simple 
replacement of FeCl by 2H the product is protoporphyrin, 
C34H34O4N4; hydrobromic acid gives haematoporphyrin, 
C34H33O6N4, in which two •CH(0H)-CH3 groups have replaced 


King, Rep., 1932, 209. 
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the two vinyl groups. By reduction of the vinyl groups to 
ethyl mesoporphyrin, C34H38O4N4 is obtained, and by elimi- 
nating the two carboxylic groups from this by pyrolysis, 
aetioporphyria, C32H38N4, a tetramethyldiethylporphin is 
formed. 

Theoretically 15 isomeric mesoporphyrins are possible, 
i.e. with the groups Me, Et, and -CH2*CH2*C02H in different 
positions, and Fischer and Ms co-workers have synthesized 
12 of these (A., 1927-31). The dimethyl esters of these meso- 
porphyrins are of great value in characterizing the different 
compounds, as they crystallize well and have definite melting- 
points, whereas the compounds devoid of carboxylic groups 
have no very definite melting-points. The synthetic meso- 
porphyrin which proved to be identical with that from hsemin 
was, by its methods of synthesis, shown to have the structure: 

4Me = 1 : 3 : 5 : 8, 2Et = 2 ; 4, and 2 -CH 2 *CH 2 -C 02 H = 6 and 7. 


The structures of the porphyrins, (a) Aetio-, (6) Deutero-, 
(c) Proto-, (d) Meso-, and (e) Hsemato-, are as follows: In all 
five compounds methyl groups are in positions 1, 3, 5 and 8; 
in (a) and (d) ethyl groups are in positions 2 and 4, and in 
(a) also ethyl in 6 and 7. In (6) hydrogens are in positions 
2 and 4, in (c) vinyl groups in 2 and 4, and in (e) -CHMe-OH 
groups in 2 and 4. In 6, c, i and e the group -CHg-CHg-COgH 
occurs in positions 6 and 7. 

The method of synthesis of protoporphyrin is as follows: 

(1) 2 : 3-Dimethylpyrrole and 2 : 4-dimethylpyrrole-5-alde- 
hyde are condensed with the aid of alcoholic hydrogen cMoride 
to 4:5:3': 5'-tetramethyl-2. : 2'-dipyrromethane hydxobro- 
mide, I. 

(2) Cryptopyrrol-carboxylic acid, II, a degradation product 
of haemin, on bromination gives 5 : 5'-dibromo-3 : 3'-di- 
jS-carboxethyl-4 : 4'-dimethylpyTro-2 : 2'-methene hydrobro- 
mide, III, with loss of CHg. 

(3) I and III with succinic acid at 180®-190® give deutero- 
porphyrin, IV, and with ferrous acetate, acetic acid, sodium 


Me H Me H Me X 
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C CH CM© 
MeO 4 


IJH NHBr 

TIT Br-|^-CH=^Br 

Me. -lU. J=l-Me 

\ X 


rv H 







.C—tjTH N- 
MeCL Xk /X ICMe 





i i 


X = •CHa-CHa-COjH. 


chloride and hydrochloric acid deuteroheenun is formed,* 
and this with acetic anhydride in the presence of stoc 
chloride yields the 2 : 4-diacetyl derivative, and the -CO-CHs 
groups are readily converted into secondary alcohohc groups 
•CH(0H)-CH3, giving hsematoporph^in, and^aUy heatmg 

in a high vacLm at 105° the •CH(0H)-CH3 groups give 
•CHiCHa and a quantitative yield of protoporphyrm is 

°^Stnces isomeric with h^min have been synthesized by 

similar methods (A., 1931, 491, 162). ■ + xi, v i t 

By reducing the tervalent iron in hsemin to the bivalent 
stato ha>mochromogen is formed and stable crystallme 
Ti«:,Tm-n compounds can be obtamed from proto-, aetio- and 
meso-porphyrin all containing bivalent iron. 

Hemoglobin is a compound of hem with globulin, but does 
not give the characteristic hemochromogen spectrum. 

nlmatin (hem-omde) forms defimte additive compounds 
with pilocarpin, glyozaline, &c.. and the latter compound 
(with 8 mols. of base) is stable even at 105 _, a,nd ^ com- 
pounds with globulin it is suggested that it is probably the 
glyoxaline nucleus of histidine (the charameristic ammo acid 
of globulin) which takes part in the combination. 


2. BILE PIGMENT 


Bilirubin, C33H360eN^, supposed to be formed by the de^^- 
dation of hemoglobin in the liver, is most readily obtamed 
from ox-gall stones. 


• The iron compound is formed as it is more reactive than the iron free 
compound and is more readily acylated. 
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It has not the characteristic porphyrin ring stractnie, and 
the following formula has been suggested: 



where Yin = 'CHrCHg and X — •CH2’CH2*C02H. 

Gentle reduction gives rise to mesohilirubin, ®33^40®6^4> 
by the hydrogenation of the vinyl to ethyl groups, and this 
compound on oxidation gives haematic acid and methylethyl 
maleinimide. 

/CO-CMe yCOGMe 

NH< II n NH<; II 

NCO-C-CHa-CHa-COgH. XJO-CEt 

On reduction with hydriodic and acetic acids mesobilirubin 
gives bilirubic acid, HI, and neobilirubic acid, lY, and these 

Me Et Me X X Me Et Me 

^ \ JLch,— iNi 

are the leuco-compounds of xanthobilirubic acid and neoxan- 
thobilirubic acid (= CH — in place of — CH 2 — , and shifting 
of double bonds), and both of these have been synthesized. 


3. CHLOROPHYLL ♦ 

The chlorophylls form the chief constituents of the green 
colouring matter of plant tissues; they are accompanied by 
the yellow colouring matters carotenes and phytoxanthins 
(this Chap., A.). Two related compounds, the blue-green a and 
the yellow-green 6, are always present and usually in the 
ratio 3 of a to 1 of 6. They are waxy solids and have not 
been ojbtained crystalline, and are best extracted from dry 
leaves by acetone containing 15 to 20 per cent of water. ^ They 
retain small amounts of solvents and water most tenaciously, 

• Rep., 1936, 362; H. Fischer, C, Rev., 1937, 41; Steele, ibid,, p. 1. 
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constitute about 0*8 per cent of tbe dry leaves, and are repre- 
sented by the f ormulse : 

a — Cll302G(C32H3oON4Mg)C0202oH89j ^ECgO; 

6 = CH302C(C32H2302N4Mg)C02C2oH3„ 

i.e. both are methyl esters of dibasic acids. When extracted 
with alcohol the products formed are not the chlorophylls 
themselves, but a methylethyl ester formed by alcoholysis in 
the presence of an enzyme chlorophyllase; if methyl alcohol 
is used the product is a dimethyl ester, methylchlorophyilide. 
When hydrolysed with alkali the chlorophylls yield methyl 
alcohol, phytyl alcohol (ph 3 rtol), and a tribasic acid chloro- 
phyllide, the third carboxylic groups being formed by the 
fission of a ring in the chlorophyll molecule. 

Phytol has been shown to have the structure 3 : 7 : 11 : 15- 
tetramethyl-A^-hexadecene-l-ol, CHMe 2 *[CH 2 ] 3 *CHMe*[CH 2 ] 3 ' 
CHMedCHJa’CMe'.CH-CHgOH, by actual synthesis (Fischer 
and Ldwe 7 iherg, A., 1929, 475, 183) from ^-ionone (Chap. 
LVII, E.). When catalytically reduced in the presence of palla- 
dized calcium carbonate and alcohol it gives the saturated 
ketone I, and this with acetylene yields II, which can be 
hydrogenated by hydrogen and palladized calcium carbonate 
to III, which passes over into IV, identical with phytol, under 
the action of acetic anhydride. 

I CHMe2*[CH2]3*CHMe-[CH2]3'CHMe-[CH2]3-COMe. 
n R-CMe(OH)-C ; CH. in R'CMe(OH)-CH : GR^. 

IV R-CMelCH-CHaOH. 

The same phytol has been obtained from some 200 difierent 
plants in yields of about 30 per cent of the chlorophyll present. 

The magnesium in the chlorophylls and their derivatives is 
readily removed by dilute hydrochloric acid, e.g. a-methyl- 
chorophyllide yields C 32 H 320 N 4 (C 02 Me) 2 , known as a-methyl- 
phaeophorbide. Stronger acid hydrolyses one of the ester 
groups at the same time, yielding a-phseophorbide, CooHopON. 
(C02H)(C02Me). 

The separation of a- and 6-chlorophylls is an extremely 
difficult operation, and hence a mixture of the two is con- 
verted into the a- and 6-ph8eophorphides, which can be sepa- 
rated by utilizing their difierent basicities; thus the ethereal 

• Where R represents CHMea-ECHJa-CHMe ECHJa'CHMeTCHa],. 
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solution of the two when shaken with 17 per cent hydrochloric 
acid solution gives up the a-compound to the acid, and the 
^-compound can be extracted by using stronger acid. 

When the a-phseophorpMde is hydrolysed by boiling for 
30 sec. with methyl-alcoholic potash, 'phpochlonn-ej 
(GO^)^, is formed by the fission of a ring containing ‘CHg-CO* 
or •CHR-CO. 

By alkaline degradation of phytochlorin-e with alkali at 
relatively high temperatures a whole series of porphyrins can 
be obtained, but the final and most interesting ones are: 

1. Phylloporphyrin, C3iH35N4-C02H. 

2. Pyrroporphyrin, CgoHagN^-COgH. 

3. Rhodoporphyrin, 030232^4(00211)2. 

The first differs from the second by CHg, i.e. replacement 
of OH3 by H, and this change can be effected by heating with 
NaOEt. The third by loss of carbon dioxide gives the second. 
The removal of the last *0022 group from 1 or 2 requires 
distillation with soda lime or pyrolysis in high boiling solvents, 
and the products are termed respectively phylloaetiopor- 
phyrin and pyrroaetioporphyrin, and the former is converted 
into the latter by heating with sodium ethoxide. 

These porphyrins are red crystalline compounds closely 
resembling the porphyrins from haemin (p. 1154), e.g. meso- 
aetioporphyrin. 

When rhodo-, phyllo- or pyrro-porphyrin or chlorin-e is 
oxidized with chromic acid, Caro’s acid or lead peroxide, a 
mixture of methylethyl-maleinimide and haematic acid is 
obtained (cf. Formulae II and I, p. 1157). 

By drastic reduction with hydriodic and acetic acids phyllo- 
porphyrin yields a mixture of the 3 pyrroles: 


.CMe:CMe 

m( I 

\CH : CEt 


hasmo- 


C : CMe 

krypto- 


C alCMe 
8:(!!Et 

phyllo- 


All these facts point to the presence of substituted methyl- 
and ethyl-pyrrol rings in the porphyrins derived bcom chloro- 
phyll. 

For purposes of comparison Fischer synthesized the 8 pos- 
sible tetramethyltriethylporphyrinpropionic acids with the 
substituents in the position 1-8, but none was found to be 
identical with pyrroporphyrin; in fact it was shown that this 
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latter contained less ttan the sj^thetic prodncte; hnt 
Fischer subsequently synthesized a known tetramethyltn- 

ethylporphyrinpropionic acid feom p;^roporph^ 

ducing an ethyl group into the one face GH (1^, not a-S) 
by first acetylating and .Qg 

•CTa-CHs through the stages -CHCOjIl-CHa CH . CHa ^ GHj 
•CH, The actual product so isolated was the 1.3.5. 8-tetra- 
methyl 2:4; 6-triethylporphin-7-propionic acid * and therefore 
pyrroporphyrin must have a similar structure but with H 

in place of C^Hs m position 2, 4 or 6. f i, j i, • 

The position was settled by the synthesis of rhodoporphynn 
(A. 1930 480,109,189; 482, 232 ) and also of phyUoporphyim. 
The former was shown to have the nuclear carboxylic group 
attached to C atom No. 6, and the latter to have an unsubsti- 
tuted :CH- group in this position. The position of the car- 
boxvHc group is confirmed by the absorption spectra, which 
a. -COJi .CH,CH,-C0,H group. «. m 
close proximity. The extra methyl group in phyUoporphyrm 

was shown to be in the y-position. k . r 

Pvrroaetioporphyrin is therefore _l:3.5.8-tetramethyl- 
2 • 4 • 7 -triethylporpHn, pyrroporphyrin is similar but con- 
tains -CHg-CHij-COOH in place of Et m position 7, and 
rhodoporpW additional CO^-H in position 6 These 
compound are closely related to the porphyxi^ of the h™ 
series, e.g. protoporphyrin is 1 ; 3 : 5-trimethyl-2 : 4-divinyl- 
porphin, and on reduction gives mesoporphyrin, the corre- 
sponding diethyl compound. The passage from one series to 
the other has been accomplished by Fischer, viz. pyrroporphyrin 
into mesoporphyrin, by the foUowmg series of reactions at 
carbon atom No. 6: 


.0 

CHjCl O-CH, / HBr 

and SnCU 


J-CHoBr 


potassio methyl 
malonate 


^•CHj'OMe 
^•CHj'CHfCOjMela ^-CHj-CHj-COaH. 


In arriving at the structure of a-chlorophyU the following 

facts have played an important r61e. , , 

1. The magnesium free a-chlorophyll, i.e. a-phaeophorphide 
(p. 1158), is readily reduced by hydriodic and acetic acids at 

• For numbering, see formula (p. 1163). 
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60®, giving a leuco compound wMcL on aerial oxidation yields 
phceoporphynn-a^, ^3433405^4, containing a carbonyl group; 
on elimination of tbe 'COgH* group this yields an extremely 
stable compound phylloerythrin, C33H34O3N4.* This may be 
obtained directly from phaeophorphides and other compounds 
by prolonged boiling with 20 per cent hydrochloric acid, and 
is also met with in the faeces of ruminants, e.g. sheep dung, and 
is evidently derived from chlorophyll by biological processes 
in the organism. Its structure has been established by Fischer 
both analytically and synthetically as a compound containing 
a five-membered carbon ring formed by the attachment of 
‘CO-CHg- to carbon atoms numbered 6 and y, the CO to 6 and 
the CHg to y. By addition of HgO it yields phylloporphyrin 
(CHg in y) and rhodoporphyrin (CO2H in 6), corresponding 
with the resolution of deoxybenzoin, CgHs’CHg-CO-CgHg, into 
CgHg'CHg and CgHg-CO^H. PhseoporphyTin-% contains the 
•COgMe group attached to C atom No. 10. 



10 Q 


2. The presence of one vinyl group in the place of one of 
the ethyl groups of pyrroporphyrin has been proved by the 
action of methyl djazoacetate on methyl phseophorphide 
(p. 1158) and chlorin~e trimethyl ester, 

•CHICHa ^ •CO^Me, 

resulting in the formation of a cyclopropane derivative. All 
porphyrins containing saturated side chains, i.e. ethyl groups, 
do not react in this way. The actual position' of the vinyl 
group, viz. No. 2, has also been established, as the oxophseo- 
porphyrin-% obtained by oxidizing the green ph^eophorbide 
in hydriodic acid has been shown to be an acetyl derivate 
formed by the conversion of -CHiCHg into -CO-CHg at the 
same time that the isoporphin ring changes to the porphin 

* These formulae correspond with the free adds, but the compounds are 
isolated as mono-methyl esters. 

(B 480) 


38 * 
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This acetyl derivative is identical with that obtained 
by acetylating the synthetic 1:3:5: 8-tetramethyl~4-ethyi- 
phylloerythrin and hence must be the 2-acetyl compound. 

3, An examination of physical properties such as absorp- 
tion spectra, optical activity, and relative basicity of the 
pyrrole rings indicates that there is a difierence in structure 
between the green derivatives of chlorophyll, e.g. phseophor- 
phides and chlorins, and the lower degradation products the 
porphyrins. Thus the green derivatives give absorption 
bands, both visible and invisible, quite difierent from those 
of the porphyrins, and the relationship between the two is 
much the same as that between the derivatives of dihydro- 
benzene and benzene, and this suggests that the green deri- 
vatives have a dihydroporphin ring (Oonnant, J. A. C. S., 
1931, 3522). Connant and others (ibid. 1930, 449; 1933* 
3745; 1934, 2185) have determined the basicity of chlorophyll 
derivatives by potentiometric titrations, and a comparison 
of these values with those of pyrrole derivatives of known 
composition leads to the conclusion that the green derivatives 
contain one pyrrolinine I, two pyrrole II or iso-pyrrole III, 
and one dihydropyrrole ring IV. 

/C:o /C-C 

ir NH< I III NH<: II 

\c:c \go 


Stoll and Wiedemann (Helv., 1933, 307) have shown that 
chlorophylls a and b and also their green derivatives are opti- 
cally active, whereas the porphins derivated from them are 
inactive. 

There is obviously a change of ring structure from isoporphin 
to porphin during degradation, and this change occurs when 
a phorphide or a cholin passes over to a porphyrin. 

All these facts are in harmony with Fischer's latest formula 
for the chlorophyll-a molecule,* 



• Linstead suggests that the 2H atoms are not attached to C atoms ^ and 
6, but to the C joining 6 and y and to the adjacent N atom. 
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Tlie complete synthesis of chlorophyll-a has not yet been 
achieved. 

Clilorophyll-6 is similar, but contains an 0 atom in place 
of 2H, and probably this is in the form of an aldehyo, CHO, 
group in position 3 {Fischer, A., 1935, 516, 61). 

Criticisms have been raised against Fischer’s formula. 

Phytosynthesis.* — In the synthesis of formaldehyde and 
hence of glucose the ratio of oxygen evolved to carbon dioxide 
assimilated is always 1:1, the optimum temperature is 37°, 
and formaldehyde and not formic acid is produced. There 
is no very general agreement on the mechanism of the change; 
one view is that in sunlight chlorophyll-a is oxidized to the 
6-compoimd. 

C55H,jOAMg, COa, HjO Cs^oO^Mg, H,0 + CH^O, 

Chlorophyll-fl Chlorophyll-6 

and then in the dark 6 is reduced to a by the aid of carotene, 
which is oxidized to xanthophyll: 

C55H,„0,N4Mg, HjO + ^ + CioH^A- 


• Pollard, Rep., 1936, 420, Frank, Chem. Rev., 1936, 433. 
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The earlier drugs of Pharmacology were all derived from 
organized structures, mainly of vegetable origin, and even at 
the present time extracts and tinctures of plant tissues are 
frequently prescribed. In many cases, however, the actual 
active principles present in such plant tissues have been 
isolated, and are now generally made use of in preference to 
the simple plant extracts. The advantages of such pure 
chemical compounds are numerous: _ other substances with 
quite difierent physiological properties are eliminated, and 
correct relationships between dose and physiological effect can 
be established. Many of these active principles belong to the 
SoSs of compound^ known as alkaloids (Chap. LVIII) and 
glycosides (Chap: LVI, E.). The chemical study of these com- 
pounds has, in many oases, resulted in the elucidation of their 
structure, and led to their synthesis, e.g. atropine (p. 1014), 
narcotine (p. 1008), adrenaline (p. 1179), cocaine (p. 1015). 

There is still, however, a number of well-known drugs of 
organic origin which have not been synthesized, and which 
are used in large quantities in medicine; examples are the alka- 
loids, quinine and strychnine, and the glycosides of digitalis. 
The ’svnthesis of quinine substitutes has been undertaken 
(J. C. S., 1929, 2945, 2966; 1930, 1256; J. Ind., 1930, 757), 
and plasmoquine, 8-diethylaminoisopentylamino-6-methoxy- 
quinoline (this Chap., 1. 1), is already on the market. 

Not only have some of the active constituents of plants and 
animals been synthesized, but, in addition, nuinerous other 
synthetic products have been introduced into medicine to take 
the place of the older drugs. Hundreds of such compounds 
have been introduced: many have not received _ general 
recognition, but others have become as well known in medi- 
cine as the older drugs, e.g. phenacetin, aspirin, novocaine, &c. 
Many of these new synthetic drugs are manufactured from 
by-products obtained in the synthetic dye industry, and un- 
doubtedly the two industries are interdependent. 

The world production of pharmaceuticals (including syn- 

* Advances in Chemistry in Relation to Medicine, D. B. Bey, R. Inst, of 
Chem. Lecture, 1944. 
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thetics) in 1929 was estimated at £160,000,000, nearly double 
the value for 1913. 

The syntheses of several well-known alkaloids have already 
been given, and in this chapter the sjmthetic drugs are divided 
into the following groups: 

1. Antiseptics. 2. HjTpnotics. 3. Antipyretics. 4. Diuretics 
and various. 5. Synthetic alkaloids and substitutes. 

Chemotherapy is the application of chemistry to the healing 
of diseases, and is generally restricted to treatment by oheroical 
substances which are much more toxic to pathogenic organisms 
than to the human or animal host. The term chemotherapeutic 
index — median lethal dose/min i mum curative dose, where 
median lethal dose is the dose which will kill 50 per cent of a 
large number of animals. It is clear that in all cases where 
drugs are used internally either per os or by injection it is 
advisable to keep this ratio as high as possible (cf. Pyman, 
G and I., 1935, 680; 1937, 789). It has been proved that 
repeated injections with a given drug may yield strains of 
organisms which are highly resistant to the given drug, due 
probably to the fact that these strains caimot absorb the drug. 


A, Antiseptics 

The function of an antiseptic is to destroy bacteria and 
other harmful organisms. The majority are used externally 
and only a few can be taken per os. Many are injected in order 
to Mil deleterious organisms in the blood (cf. Trypanocides). 

1. FORMALDEHYDE GBOHP 

Formaldehyde, CHg-O (p. 150) is a powerful antiseptic, and 
its vapour, obtained by heating paraformaldehyde, is used 
for disinfecting rooms. It cannot be used directly for internal 
use as it is highly corrosive and has toxic properties. Numerous 
condensation products of the aldehyde are used in medicine, 
and most of these owe their activity to the fact that they slowly 
decompose in the organism, yielding formaldehyde. The most 
important of such derivatives are the colourless, odourless, 
non-irritant products formed by condensing ,the aldehyde 
with carbohydrates, and the best known of these is the con- 
densation product with lactose known under the name of 
formamint. 
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The condensation product with ammonia, viz. hexamethy- 
lene-tetramine (p. 151 ), 



is largely used in medicine under the names Hexamine, 
Urotropine, &c., as a urinary antiseptic. It has strong anti- 
septic properties, and its aqueous solution produces no irritant 
effects. Numerous derivatives of hexamine have also been 
introduced, both as antiseptics and as uric acid eliminants 
mainly as additive compounds with substances such as cam- 
phoric acid (amphotropin), sodium citrate, and sodium ben- 
zoate (cystazol). Tannoform, a condensation product of for- 
maldehyde and tannic acid, 0112(01411909)2, is used both as 
an antiseptic and as an astringent. 


2. PHENOLIC GROUP 

Phenol (Chap. XXIV, A.) is one of the common organic 
antiseptics, and many others are hydroxylated derivatives of 
benzene hydrocarbons. The cresols and jS-naphthol are more 
effective antiseptics than phenol and are less toxic, but suffer 
from the fact that they are less soluble in water. Lysol is a 
solution of cresols in soft soap. 

Thymol (p. 483 ) is used as an antiseptic and also as a poison 
for intestinal parasites such as tapeworms, &c., but as a rule 
the carbonate, C0[0-C6H3(CH3)C3H7]2, obtained by the action 
of carbonyl chloride on thymol and known as hymatol, is used. 
The polyhydric phenols are more toxic than phenol, and are 
made use of in treating skin diseases. The following derivative 
of ^-naphthol, OH*CioHe*CH2-C6H3(OH)COOH, is used in 

1 2 3 

dermatology under the name of epicarine. 

The investigations of Bechold and Ehrlich (Zeit. physiol, 
1906 , 47 , 173 ) on the general properties of substituted phenols 
prove that the introduction of chlorine and bromine atoms 
into a phenol increases its antiseptic properties, e.g. 5 -tribromo- 
phenol (p. 479 ) is forty-six times as active as phenol, and 
brominated cresols are still more active. Most of these com'* 
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pounds, kowever, are too toxic for internal use. According to 
R. von W dither and Zipper (J. pr. Chem., 1915, 91, 364), 
^-chloro-m-cresol, OH’CgHpCkCHg (1:4: 3), prepared by the 
action of sulpburyl ckloride on m-cresol, is superior as a 
disinfectant to all other analogous phenol derivatives, and is 
used in conjunction with sodium or potassium ricinoleate to 
increase, its solubility. Chloro-m-xylenol, C6H2Cl(OH)Me2 
(1 : 2 : 4 : 6) and chlorothymol are used in many antiseptics. 
Picric acid is an excellent germicide, and is also used for 
treating burns, as it MUs the nerve endings. 

The introduction of a 4-normal alkyl group into phenol, 
w-cresol, guaiacol or resorcinol increases their antiseptic pro- 
perties, and in all cases the n-amyl group or the w-hexyl has the 
maximum effect (J. C. S. I., 1930, 759; J. C. S., 1930, 280). 
Compounds of the types 4-^i-hexyiresorcinol and 6-n-amyl-3- 
methylphenol are used in medicine. A study of the mono-w- 
alkyl ethers of resorcinol (J. A. C. S., 1931, 3397 ; 1932, 299) 
and of q uinol ethers indicates a maximum effect with n-hexyl 
cr n-nonyl in the former and n-amyl or n-octyl in the latter, 
ac^'^ording to the organism examined. In these and in many 
other cases the higher — ^butyl to nonyl — ^radicals are more 
effective than the simple methyl and ethyl groups, e.g. the 
ethers of harmol (Bio. J., 1933, 727 ; 1934, 264). The 
branching of a chain tends to lessen the therapeutic activity 
of a group. It is interesting to note that the only ethers occur- 
ring naturally are methyl ethers. 

The introduction of a carboxylic group into the phenol 
molecule lowers both its toxic and antiseptic properties, and 
o-hydroxybenzoic acid, or salicylic acid, and its salts are 
common antiseptics (for synthesis, cf. p. 525), as is also the 
phenyl ester of salicyKc acid known as salol, 0H-CgH4* 
COgCgHg (p. 525), which is used as a bladder and intestine 
antiseptic. The chief use, however, for salicylic acid and its 
salts in medicine is for cases of acute rheumatism, when its 
action is most marked. As the acid and its salts produce 
gastric troubles, they have been largely replaced by acetyl- 
salicylic acid, aspirin, CH3-C0*0-C6H4-C00H, and its salts. 
The sodium salt is tylnatrin and the calcium kalmopyrin. The 
natural glucoside, salicin (p. 947), is sometimes administered, 
as in the organism it is hydrolysed to glucose and saUcyl 
alcohol, which is slowly oxidized to salicylic acid. 

Sodium cinnamate (hetol) has been recommended in cases of 
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tuberculosis, in aqueous or better iii glycerol solutions, and 
m-cresyl cinnamate, C^H5-CH:CH*COOC6H4-CB[3, known as 
hetoeresol, is used as a dusting powder for tubercdous wounds. 

In the organism salol is hy^olysed very slowly to phenoi 
and salicylic acid, and both of these exert their antiseptic 
properties. The method of synthesis of salol has been used 
for the preparation of numerous other esters derived from 
salicylic acid and also from other acids. Some of these esters 
can also be prepared by heating salol with another phenol 
e.g. quinol, eugenol, carvacrol. Monosalicylin, OH-CHg' 
CH(0H)*CH2*0-C0-C6H4-0H, is known as glycosal. Methyl 
acetylsalicylate, GH3*C0*0*C6H4‘C00CH3, is meihylrodin, and 
methyl benzoylsalicylate is henzosalin, j 8 -Naphthyl salicy- 
late, which is next in importance to salol, is known as betol 
or naphtholsalol, menthyl salicylate is salit, and phenyl salicyl- 
salicylate is disaloh 

Guaiacol (p. 484 ) and its derivatives are also used for medi- 
cinal purposes. A common synthesis is from o-nitrophenol 
(p. 480 ), which is transformed into o-anisidine in the following 
stages: 

-> N0AH,-0CH3 NH^-CeH^-OCHs. 

The anisidine is then diazotized, and the solution poured into 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and sodium sulphate at 135 °- 160 ° 
when the guaiacol distils over. Guaiacyl carbonate or duotal] 
(0CH3*C6H4*0)2C0, made from the sodium derivative of 
guaiacol and carbonyl chloride, is less toxic than guaiacol. 
Guaiacyl phosphite, j)hosphatoly P(0-C3H4‘0CH3)3, from phos- 
phorus trichloride and an alkaline solution of guaiacol, the 
benzoate, cinnamate, acetate, and cacodylate have all been 
prepared. The monoglyceryl ether, guaiamar, OH-CHo- 
CH(0II)*CH2*0*C6H4*0CH3, from monochlorhydrin (p. 230 ) 
and alkaline guaiacol, is soluble in water, and is hydrolysed 
to its components in the organism. Potassium guaiacol- 3 - 
sulphonate, 0H*CeH3(0CH3)S03K, known as thiocol, is less 
irritant than guaiacol. 

Dermatol, a derivative of gallic acid, viz. basic bismuth gal- 
late, 03H2(0H)3*C00Bi(0II)2, is an iodoform substitute. 

Salts of mandelic acid (p. 529 ) are largely used as urinary 
antiseptics. 
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3. IODINE COMPOUNDS 

Various iodine derivatives are used as antiseptics, the hest 
known of which is the external antiseptic iodoform^ CHI3 
(P; ^ compound of iodoform with hexamethylenetetra- 

mine, known as iodoformin, is odourless, as is also the com- 
pound with hexamethylene-tetramine-ethyl-iodide known as 
iodoformal. Both compounds are decomposed by water into 
their components. lodothion, l-io(io-2 : S-cZi-hydroxypropane, 
CH2l*CH(OH)‘CH2*OH, is formed by the action of potassium 
iodide on glycerol and chlorhydrin. lodol or tetraiodopyrrole 
is odourless and non-irritant, and resembles iodoform in the 
fact that its action is probably due to the liberation of iodine. 
It is prepared by the action of iodine on an alkaline solution 
of pyrrole (p. 662 ). 

Compounds of the type of 5 -triiodo-m-cresol prepared by 
the action of iodine on C6H3(CH3)(0H)C02H ( 1 : 3 : 4 ), or on 
m-cresol, resemble phenol in antiseptic properties, e.g. aristol, 
diiododithymyl or 2 : 2 -dimethyl- 3 : 3^-diiodo-4 : 4^-diisopropyl- 
■ 6 : 6^-dihydroxydiphenyl, C3H7 • CeH2Me(I) • CeH2Me(C3H7) • I. 
Another type of iodine derivative is ^-iodoxy-toluene, isoform, 
CH3*C6H4-I02, valuable as a dry antiseptic. 

4. SULPHANILAMIDE GROUP 

Sulphanilamide, p-aminobenzenesulphonamide, 

SOgNHg, has proved invaluable as an internal anaesthetic, 
and is used for various t3rpes of streptococcal infection, 
including puerperal fever, general septicaemia, erysipelas, 
peritonitis, arthritis, tonsilitis, meningitis, also for various 
types of pneumococcal infections, e.g. cerebrospinal meningitis, 
pneumonia, and for staphylococci, e.g. carbuncles, abscesses, 
&c., and infections due to Bacillios coli. 

Numerous derivatives of sulphanilamide and allied com- 
poimds have been examined to test their bactericidal activity. 
It is essential that there should be a sulphur atom para to the 
amino group. Sulphanilic acid itself is only slightly active and 
beruzenesulphonamide is entirely inactive. The introduction 
of other groups into the ring tends to minimize the activity, 
but the introduction of aldehyde residues [Schiff^s bases) of 
an aminated acyl group into the amino group increases the 
activity. One of the most active compounds is 4 : 4 '-diamino- 
diphenylsulphone, (NHji-0gH4)2SO2, but it is also highly 
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toxic; the corresponding diacetyl derivative is also highly 
active and much less toxic, and the 4-aniino-4'"hydroxy 
compound is active and not too toxic. 2-^-Aminobenzene 
sulphonamidepyridine (^-anunobenzpyridylstdphonamide) (p- 
ISTHg-CgH^'SOg-NHPyr), is very effective in cases of pneu- 
monia, cl Green and Copland, C. I,, 1940, 793. 

N-Dodecanoylsnlphanilamide is stated to be more effective 
than the simple compound in cases of tuberculosis and strepto- 
coccal infections; it has a low toxicity and a high degree of 
solubility in fat. 

Other compounds of this type are: 

The Prontosils are sulphonamides containing an azo group. 
Prontosil itself is 2 : 4-diamino-a'zobenzene-4'“Sulphonamide 
(1^22)2^6^3*^ • ^'^6^4*^^2*^^25 und is a most effective 
remedy for practically all the infections referred to in the 
case of sulphanilandde, and its action is attributed to 
the formation of this latter compound in the body. Soluble 
prontosil or prontosil S contains a naphthalene ring: 



I — NHAo 
'—SOsNa. 


These compounds have come into general use since 1935, 
as they are readily administered per os and are not too toxic. 

Proseptasine, p-C6H5*CH2-NH*C6H4*S02*NH2; Soluseptacine, 
disodium p-(y-phenylpropylamino) - benzene -sulphonamide- 
ay-disulphonate, S03Na*CHPh’GH2*CH(S03]Sra)-NH*C6H4*S02* 
KHg i uleron, p - aminobenzene - sulphonyl - p'- aminobenzene - 
sulphone - di -methylamide, NH2*06H4*S02-NH-C6H4-S02]Sllde2 ; 
and Diseptal ( p - aminobenzene - sulphonyl -p'- aminobenzene - 
sulphone-methylamine) with the -SOg'NHMe in place of 
•SOg'NMeg, are also of value. 


6. CHLORAMINE GROUP 

The ^oup of organic compounds containing 01 attached 
to N, viz. the chloramines, are valuable antiseptics. Their 
physiological action is similar to that of hypochlorite, but 
they are less irritant and much more stable, and it is easy to 
obtain aqueous solutions of definite strength. They are largely 
used for treatment of infected wounds, and are prepared by 
the action of hypochlorite solutions on compounds containing 
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the NH or NHg groups (cf. Chattaway, J. C. S., 1905, 
145). The commonest of these compounds is sodium ^-toluene- 
sulphonechloramide, CH3-C6H4*S02‘NCiNa, SHgO, known 
generally as chloramine T or tolamine. It is made from 
toluene-sulphonylchloride, CHg-CeH^-SOgCl, a by-product in the 
manufacture of saccharine (p. 519). This is converted by the 
action of ammonia into the corresponding amide, which yields 
chloramine T when warmed with sodium hypochlorite solution. 

The corresponding dichloro-derivative, dichlorainine T, made 
from j9-toluenesulphonamide by the action of bleaching-powder, 
and the carboxylic acid, ^-sulphone-dichloraminobenzoic acid, 
halazone, C02H*C6H4*S02*NCl2, prepared by oxidizing p- 
toluenesulphonamide with dichromate and sulphuric acid and 
treating an alkaline solution of the product with chlorine, 
are both good disinfectants. The latter is used for sterilizing 
drinking-water. 


6. GROUP OF ANILINE BYES 

Many aniline dyes have antiseptic properties, and several 
of these have found use in medicine, more particularly for 
destroying the protozoa characteristic of certain diseases. A 
few of the more important dyes used are: 

(a) Azo Compounds. 

Trypan red, obtained by diazotizing both amino-groups in 
benzidineorthosulphonic acid, 1 nFH 2-C6H4‘C6H3(S03H)-]S[H2, and 
coupling the tetrazonum salt with 2-naphthylamine-3 : 6-di.sul- 
phonic acid. Its structural formula is: 

SOgNa NHa SOgNa NH^ SO^Na 

CXI) " • 

SOgNa SOgNa. 

Trypan blue is obtained by diazotizing o-tolidine (p. 545) 
and coupling the tetrazo-compound with 8-amino-l-naphthol- 
3 : 6-dis^phonic acid, and has the formula: 

(S03Na),(NH2)(OH)CioH3-N2-CeHvCeH4-N,-CioH3(OH)(NH2)(S03Na)g. 

Characteristic of the dyes of the benzidine series possessing 
trypanocidal properties is the presence of sulphonic acid groups 
in the 3 : 6 positions. 
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BriUiant green, tte stdpiate of the ethyl base corresponding 
with malachite green (p. 556), prepared from benzaldehyde, 
diethylaniline, sulphuric acid, and a^md^g agent simh as 
lead peroxide, has the stmctnxe NBt 2 ‘CgH 4 'C(C 5 H[ 5 ) . CgH^ . 
NEt-HSOi, and is largely used as a general antiseptic. 

Methylene blue (p. 1063) is used intemaUy for various 
diseases, including rheumatism, nephritis, &c., and other dyes 
are methyl violet and crystal violet. 


(6) Pyridine Derivatives. 

Derivatives of 2-amino- and 2 ; 6-diammopyridme are of 
great value as drugs, and the azo-compounds (p. 686) are 
antiseptics, especially pyridium, phenylazo-2 : 6-dianmiopyri- 
yine hydrochloride, 

CeH5-Nj-C5NH2(NH»)2Ha 
4 2*6 


and neotropin, 

C4H90‘C6NH3Wc5NH2(NH2)2- 

obtained by coupling diazotized 2-butoxy-5-'aininopyTidine 
with 2 : 6-diammopyridme. 

For arseno-componnds, cf. Chap. LXYI. 


(c) Acridine Derivatives. 

Proflavine, or 3 : 6-diamino-acridine-sulpbate, 


/CHv 

NH2*06H3<^^^J>CeH3*NH2, H 2 SO 4 , 


is prepared synthetically from p-p-diamino-diphenylmethane: 
this is nitrated, and then reduced with tin and hydrochloric 
acid, when 2:4:2': 4'-tetra-amino-diphenylmethane is ob- 
tained. The solution containing the reduction product in the 
form of its stanmchloride is heated in an autoclave at 140 , 
when ring formation occurs, ainmonia is eliminated, and 3 : 6- 
diamino-acridine is obtained: 

It is useful in cases of meningitis and gonorrhoea. 
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AcrMavine, 3 : B-diaminomettjIacridimum oMoride, 



CHj/Na 


is obtained by acetylating proflavine, methylating the tertiary 
nitrogen atom by means of methyl sulphate, and then elimi- 
nating the acetyl groups and heating with hydrochloric acid. 
Rivanol has OEt in 7 and NHg in 3 and 9. The acridine dyes 
are used for the treatment of wounds; they are highly 
antiseptic and devoid of irritant or toxic action, and do not 
inhibit the process of healing. 


B. Hypnotics and Anaesthetics 

The oldest of these is morphine, but it has now been largely 
replaced by synthetic materials which are free from the un- 
pleasant and dangerous properties of morphia. General anaes- 
thetics are closely related to hypnotics horn a physiological 
standpoint, but are usually Yolatile compounds, which are 
administered by inhalation, as their effects are then so much 
more rapid and the duration much more readily controlled. 

The hypnotics and general ansesthetics belong to various 
groups of carbon compounds. General ansesthetics comprise 
the group of halogen derivatives of aliphatic hydrocarbons 
and the group containing alkyl, particularly ethyl, groups. 
The non-volatile narcotics include compounds of these types, 
and also many compounds containing the carbonyl group, and 
others contain a heterocyclic nitrogen ring. 

Various attempts have been made to establish relationships 
between hypnotic action and physical properties. In many 
cases it is found that in a given series of hypnotics the physio- 
logical activity increases with the distribution coefB.cients of 
the substances for fat and water, or, in other words, with the 
rapidity of diffusion of the substance into protoplasm {Ove/rton, 
H. Meyer), There are various substances, however, which 
have a high distribution coefi5.cient, but are without hypnotic 
action. According to Traube^ the osmotic permeability, or, in 
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othei words, the surface tension of the substance, determines 
the narcotic action. In reality both surface tension and the 
distribution coeflS.cient are important physical factors afiecting 
hypnotic action, Baglioni suggests that the narcotic action is 
due to deprivation of oxygen, and it has been shown that 
chloroform, ether, and chloral hydrate diminish the oxidizing 
capacity of tissues. 

1. HALOGEN ANESTHETICS AND HYPNOTICS 

The best-known halogen anaesthetic is chloroform (p. 68). 
Pure chloroform is unstable, and is decomposed by ate and 
moisture, yielding phosgene, which is highly injurious. This 
decomposition is prevented by the addition of about 2 per 
cent of ethyl alcohol. 

A German process for the manufacture of chloroform con- 
sists in saturating alcohol (95 per cent) with chlorine, and 
then allowing the chlorinated product to flow over calcium 
■hydroxide mixed with a little bleaching-powder. The other 
halogen derivatives of methane also possess hypnotic action, 
which tends to increase with the amount of chlorine present; 
thus carbon tetrachloride is more eflective than chloroform, 
but is not generally used, as it is more toxic. Ethyl chloride 
(p. 64) is used both as a general and a local ansesthetic, but 
its use for the latter is simply due to the low temperature 
produced by its rapid evaporation. Practically aU hahdes with 
boiling-point between 25°~60® can be used in place of ethyl 
chloride. Chloral hydrate, which is non-volatile, is a common 
hypnotic; it cannot be injected subcutaneously, as it has a 
deleterious after-eflect on the heart. Its activity is not due 
to the formation of chloroform, as trichloroethyl alcohol and 
not chloroform is formed in the system. Many compounds and 
derivatives of chloral are used, but all these depend on the 
primary liberation of chloral, and have few or no advantages 
over chloral hydrate. Chloral formamide, CCl3*CH(OII)‘NH* 
CHO (chloralamide), is a mild hypnotic and sedative. Dormiol, 
CCi3-CH(0H)-0*CMe2*CH2*CH3, is a condensation product of 
chloral and tertiary amyl alcohol. Chloral urethane, CClg- 
CH(0H)*N'H*C02C2H5, yields a soluble ethyl derivative known 
as somnal. 

Tertiary trichlorobutyl alcohol, CCl3*C(CH3)20H, chlore- 
tone, obtained by condensing acetone and chloroform in the 
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presence of solid potassium hydroxide, is a crystalline solid, 
m.-pt. 96°, and has no irritant action on the stomach but 
acts as a sedative. It is -largely used in U.S.A. in cases of 
sea-sickness and vomiting. Bromal hydrate in large doses 
has an anaesthetic action. Various bromine derivatives act 
as mild hypnotics. Some of these are: bromopin, a com- 
pound of bromine and sesame oil which can be used as 
a substitute for potassium bromide; sodium a-bromoiso- 
valerate, valerobromine, CH(CH3)2 • CHBr • COgNa ; bornyl 
a-bromoisovalerate, CH(CH3)2-CHBr-C02CioH7, bromovalol or 
eubomyl, and a-bromoiso-valerylurea, CH(CH3)2‘CHBr*CO- 
ISTH'CO-NHg, bromurul or domiigene, and also bromo- 
derivatives of protein, e.g. bromoglydine and bromalbin. 
Analogous iodine compounds are also used, e.g. iodipin, 
analogous to bromopin, iodival, or iodoisovalerylurea, and 
iodo-derivatives of proteins; most of these compounds are 
used as substitutes for alkali iodides which often produce 
unpleasant symptoms. 

2. ETHYL AtSTiESTHETICS 

A second important group of ansesthetics comprises the 
compounds containing alkyl groups attached to OH or 0. 
Methyl groups appear to be inactive, but compounds contain- 
ing ethyl, and especially tertiary alkyl groups, e.g. -CMcg, 
•CMcgEt, and CEtg, have strong hypnotic action. Ethyl 
alcohol is useless, as very large doses are required to produce 
sleep, probably owing to the readiness with which it is oxidized 
in the tissues, and higher alcohols are not employed, as they 
are not readily volatile. Ethyl ether is a very common anaes- 
thetic. Other ethers, e.g. EtOMe and MeOPr, have similar 
efiects but are more expensive. Ethylene is also used and also 
vinyl ether, vinethane, 0(CH:CH2)2, as substitutes for nitrous 
oxide; also carefully purified acetylene in conjunction with 
oxygen. 

Derivatives of urea containing a tertiary alkyl group are 
also efficient hypnotics, tertiary-amyl-urea, NHa'CO-NH* 
OMegEt, being one of the best. Humorous ureides are also 
used. 

Amides and Ureides: Barbituric Acids. — Certain acylic 
amides, e.g. bromacetamide, OHgBr-CO-NHg, have slight 
hypnotic properties which are greatly increased by the intro- 
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duction of ethyl groups. The compound CEt2Br*CO‘NH2 was 
employed for years under the name of neuronal, but has 
become replaced by novonal, diethylallylacetamide, CHgiCH* 
CHg-CBtg-CO-NHa, obtained from ethyl cyanoacetate by the 
following stages: alkylated to diethyl compound, hydrolysed 
and CO2 eliminated, yield diethylacetonitrile, alkylated with 
K and allylbromide to the allyldiethyl nitrile, and partially 
hydrolysed to the amide. 

Ureides, i.e. acylated ureas (Chap. XIII, 0 .), are more active 
than amides. 

Of the monoureides (p. 322 ) those containing a broroine 
atom are of value, e.g. a-bromoisovalerylcarbamide, CHMeg* 
CHBr*C0*NH-C02‘NH2J is uvaleral or dormigene, and uradal 
or adalin is Br-CEtg-CO’NH-GO-NHg. Numerous diureides are 
used, particularly the substituted (dialkylated) barbituric acids, 



Diethylmalonylurea or diethylbarbituric acid is the well- 
known veronal or barhitone; the activity of the corresponding 
dipropyl compound is so intense that it is too dangerous 
for general use. Butylethyl is soneryl and diallyl is dial. 
Lu min al is the phenyl ethyl compound. The allyl isopropyl 
compound is used with antipyrine under the name aUional. 
Noctal is isopropyl-bromopropenyl-barbituric acid CPr-CH: 
CBr-CHg in place of CEtg; veronal is 5 times as active as 
the latter. Dormalgin contains the secondary butyl in place 
of the secondary propyl group of noctal, and is used in child- 
birth and frequently used in conjunction with pyrimidone. 
These dialkylated barbituric acids can be prepared by con- 
densing dialkylmalonic esters with urea in the presence of 
sodium ethoxide: 


.COOEt NHav /CO-NH\ 

CEt2< + >CO ^ CBt2< >CO + 2EtOH. 

\COOEt NH/ \00-NH/ 


Many of the urethanes (p. 317 ) exhibit hypnotic properties; 
the best known of these is hedonal, methylpropylcarbinyl ure- 
thane, NH2*CO’OCB[(OH3)03H7, prepared by the action of urea 
nitrate on methylpropylcarbinol. 

Most ketones can act as hypnotics. Those containing ethyl 
groups are more active than those containing methyl; the 
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trae aromatic ketones kave only a mild action, but mixed 
ketones, e.g. acetophenone, hypnone, CeH^-CO'CHg, and phenyl 
ethyl ketone, CeHs-CO-CgHs, are much more active. 


a. SULPHONES 

A group of great practical importance are the sulphone de- 
rivatives, the most important representatives of which are sul- 
phonal dimethylmethane-diethylsulphone, G(CH 3 ) 2 (S 02 C 2 H 5 ) 2 , 
and trional, CH3*C(C2H5)(S02C2H5)2. A comparison of the 

whole series of compounds /Oq has proved that to 

ity ^ 802 ®^ 

produce a compound with hypnotic properties it is necessary 
that W and should be ethyl groups, and E^ and E^ methyl 
or ethyl. The most powerful is tetronal, where all 4 radicals 
are ethyl, but it is poisonous. Sulphonal is manufactured by 
condensing acetone and ethyl mercaptan in the presence of 
hydrogen and calcium chlorides, and oxidizing the resulting 
mercaptol with excess of permanganate (p. 161). Trional can 
be prepared in a similar manner by replacing acetone by 
methyl ethyl ketone. An alternative method is to condense 
acetaldehyde with ethyl mercaptan, oxidize the mercaptol, and 
then ethylate with ethyl iodide and alkali: 

OHg-CS: 0 CHa-CHCSGgHg)^ CH3-CH(S02CaH5)a 
^ CH3*C(C3H5)(S0 AHs)a. 

Eor local ansesthetics, cf. this Chap., 14. 


C. Antipyretics 

Quinine is able to reduce the body temperature in cases of 
fever, i.e. it is an antipyretic, but at the same time it has 
a specihc effect against malaria. The first synthetic experi- 
ments were made with the object of obtaining substances 
comparable with quinine, which was known to be a quinoline 
derivative, although its structure was not then established. 
Various alkylated tetrahydroquinolines were prepared and 
shown to possess antipyretic action; kairine, l-ethyl-5- 
hydroxytetrahydroquinohne, is one of the most effective, but 
all these compounds are useless as they are toxic to red 
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blood corpuscles. Knorr was tbe first to produce a valuable 
synthetic antipyretic in 1887 in the substance known as 
antipyrine, phenazone (p. 676). This compound has greater 
antipyretic activity than quinine, but has no specific action 
against malaria. Like many of the synthetic antipyretics, it 
has a powerful analgesic action, i.e. it can act on the nervous 
system and soothe pain, especially neuralgic pain. Numerous 
derivatives have been put on the market, but most of these 
are not superior to the original antipyrine. A valuable derL 
vative is pyramidon, Ir-dimethylamino-antipyrine: 


( 3 ) 

(1) /NMe-CMo 
CcHsN/ II 

^CO • C-NMea, 

( 4 ) 


which is prepared by the following process from antipyrine: 
nitrous acid yields the 4-nitroso derivative, and this is readily 
reduced to the corresponding amine, which when methylated 
yields pyramidone. A better method is to condense ^-amino- 
antipyrine with nitrosodimethylamine, yielding a compound 
with the ‘NiN-NMog group in position 4, which with copper 
powder yields Ng and pyramidon. 

The cheapest of all antipyretics is acetaniline (antifehrine) 
(p. 445). It has valuable antipyretic and analgesic properties, 
but sufiers from the defect that aniline is gradually liberated 
in the system, and symptoms of aniline poisoning may become 
apparent. Various other anilides have been suggested for 
use but have met with little favour. 

Phenylurethane, CeHg’NH-COgCgHs (euphorin), from ethyl 
chloroformate and aniline, has marked analgesic properties. 

Phenacetin, ^-ethoxyacetanilide, OCaHs’CeH^-NH’OO-CHg 
(p. 481), is the best-known representative of the p-amino- 
phenol derivatives, and the corresponding methoxy derivative 
is even more active, but is also more toxic. It can be prepared 
in a variety of ways, e.g. 

-5^ NOa-CeH^-OEt ^ NH2‘C6H4‘OEt ^ Ac-NH-CeH^-OEt. 

The propyl and butyl ethers are much less active. The idea 
that derivatives of jt?-aminophenol might be useful as drugs 
was suggested by the observation that this is the main product 
formed when aniline and its simple derivatives are introduced 
into the organism. Numerous derivatives of phenacetin have 
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been tried but none lias any advantage; in all cases tbe thera- 
peutic effect appears to be due to the liberation of ^-amino- 
phenol or of its ethyl ether in the tissues. The ethyl derivative, 
OEt*C5H4-NEt-CO*CH3, is even more efficient than phen- 
acetin, but its higher cost militates against its use. Numerous 
compounds in which the acetyl group of phenacetin is replaced 
by other acyl groups, e.g. lactyl, diacetyl, salicyl, mandelyl, 
have been examined but are not so effective as the acetyl 
compound. Its salt with salicylic acid is used under the name 
salipyrin. Various condensation products of phenetidine, 
0C2H5*C6H4’NH2, with aldehydes have been prepared, e.g. 
with salicylaldehyde, vanillin, and vanillin ethyl carbonate. 
Amino-phenacetin, phenocoU, OEt*G6H4-NH'CO'CH2-NH2, pre- 
pared from ammonia and bromoacetylphenetidine, is similar 
in action to phenacetin; it has a greater analgesic action, and 
is a good substitute for salicylic acid in cases of rheumatic 
fever. 

Salophen, NHAc*C6H4*C02-CeH40H*, the salicylic ester of 
p-acetaminophenol, is also used. 

The commonest antipyretic is acetylsalicylic acid, CHg-CO-O- 
CeH4*C02H, aspirin, and is made by the action of acetyl 
chloride and zinc chloride, or of sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride, on the acid, Salicylosalicylic acid, diplosal, 
0H*C6H4*C0*0*C6H4-C02H, and succinylsalicylic acid, di- 
aspirin, are also used. Salophene (p. 526), 0H*C6H4*C02- 
C6H4-NHAc ( p ), has no taste and no odour, and is used as a 
substitute for aspirin. Spirosal, 0H*C6H4’C02*CH2*CH2*0H, 
is made from sodium salicylate, C2H4Br2, and water. Sodium 
salicylate is a common drug for rheumatism of the joints. 


D. Sympathomimetica 

Drugs with sympathomimetic action are those which stimu- 
late the sympathetic nervous system, produce rise in blood 
pressure by contracting blood vessels and reduce the peristatic 
movements of the intestine. They are frequently used in 
conjunction with local anaesthetics to prevent excessive 
haemorrhage. The simplest is 2-phenylethylamine, CgHs* 
CB[2*CH2'NH2, and more active are aryl ethanolamines, 
Ar‘CH(0H)*CH2-NH2. 

The most important of these is Z-adrenaline, 3 : 4-(OH)2C6H3* 
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CH( 0 H)*CH 2 *NH-CH 3 , a crystalline compound obtained 
from the suprarenal glands (Takamine, Am. J. Pliarm., 1901 
73, 523; for constitution, compare Jowett, J. C. S., 1904 
192). Tbe constitution is confirmed by tbe fact that the 
ketonio oxidation product adrenalone is identical with the 
synthetic compound derived from methylamine and chloro- 
acetylcatechol, and must be represented as {OB.)^CqK^*CO^ 
CHg-NH'CHg {Friedmann). Adrenaline is formed when the 
sulphate of the amino-ketone is reduced with aluminium 
amalgam or eleotrolytically. An interesting synthesis (Jap. 
Pats., 1918) is from protocatechuic aldehyde; this is converted 
into the ^acetyl derivative, which condenses with nitro- 
methane in feebly alkaline solution, giving jS-hydroxy : ^3-3 ; 
4-diacetox^henylnitroethane (0 Ac) 2 C 6 H 3 * CH(OH) • CHg'N Og ; 
when this is mixed with formaldehyde and reduced with zinc 
and acetic acid, the diacetyl derivative of adrenaline (OAc), 
C 6 H 3 *CH(OH)‘CH 2 *NHMe is formed, and this on hydrolysis 
gives adrenaline, r- Adrenaline can also be prepared by con- 
densing protocatechuic aldehyde with hydrogen cyanide, 
reducing the resulting nitrile to the primary amine, which 
is then methylated: 

(OH)2CeH3-CHO (0H)AH3*CH(0H)-CN 

(0H)AH3-CH(0H)‘CHa-NH2 

(0H)AH3-CH(0H)-CH2-NHCH8. 

The racemic compound can be resolved by means of d-tartario 
acid and also by means of Penicillium glaucum. This method 
is not used commercially. It is interesting to note that the 
Z-compound is about twelve times as active physiologically as 
the corresponding d-compound. The ketone adrenalone (cf. 
above) is not so active as adrenaline, and two alkyl groups 
attached to the N atom diminish the activity. 

The methylene and dimethyl ethers of adrenaline have also 
been synthesized, e.g. the dimethyl from veratraldehyde and 
the methylene ether from piperonal (p. 497), as denoted 
by the following scheme, where E represents either the 
(OMe) 2 C 6 H 3 or CHgOgOgHg groups: 

R-OEO R*CH(0H)*CH8 ^ R-CH:CHo 
CHs'Mg-I heat 

R-CHBrUH^Br R-CH(OH)-CHaBr 

Aqueous 

acetone 

-V R-CH(OH)-CH**NH-CH„ 

CH,NH, 



ADRENALINE 


Adrenaline is largely used in conjunction with the local 
anaesthetics cocaine and eucaine, as it tends to check bleeding; 
it is also used to neutralize the toxic efiects of cocaine, and is 
used as a specific for hay fever. 

The parent substance of the group of adrenaline derivatives, 
viz. parahydroxyphenylethylandne, tyramine, OH'CgH^-CHg* 
CH 2 *hrH 2 , can be obtained by elimination of carbon dioxide 
from tyrosine (pp. 526 and 1210), 0H'C6H4-CH2*CH(C02H)- 
NH 2 j i't' is present in putrid meat, and is undoubtedly derived 
from the tyrosine present in the meat, just as phenylethylanaine 
and isoamylamine, which are also present in putrid meat, are 
derived from the corresponding carboxylic derivatives, phenyl- 
alanine (pp. 521 and 1210) and leucine (p. 1210). Parahydroxy- 
phenylethylamine is also present in the aqueous extract of 
the drug ergot, and its synthesis has led to its therapeutic 
use. The f oUowing synthetical methods have been adopted : 

1. p-Hydroxybenzyl cyanide on reduction with sodium and 
alcohol yields the amine (Barger, J. C. S., 1909, 1123). 

2. Phenylethylamine &om benzylcyanide is benzoylated 
and then nitrated, the nitro compound is reduced to the 
corresponding amine, and this, by means of nitrous acid, 
transformed into the hydroxy derivative, and finally the 
benzoyl group is removed by hydrolysis (Barger and Wal;pole, 
ibid. 1720). 

CeHs-CHjs-CHa-NH-OOPh NOa-CA'Cl^-CHa-lOTCOPh 


3. Anisaldehyde and nitromethane react in the presence 
of dilute alkali, yielding jS-nitro-p-methoxystyrene; this is 
reduced to the corresponding saturated amine, and the methyl 
ether converted into the free phenol by means of hydriodic 
acid (Rosenmuni, B., 1909, 4778): 


CH3OC6H4-CH: 0 ^ ch30*06H4-ch:ch-no2 

CHaO-CeH^-CHa-CHa-NHg 0H-C6H4-CH2-CH2-NH2. 


4. Starting with anisaldehyde, ^-methoxycinnamic acid is 
prepared by condensing with ethyl acetate in the presence 
of finely divided sodium. This acid is reduced to the corre- 
sponding saturated acid, which is converted into its chloride 
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and tten into the amide, which, by the Hofmann reaction 
yields the amine. The last stage consists in converting the 
methoxy into the hydroxy group by means of concentrated 
hydrobromic acid: 

CHsOCeH^-CH : 0 . CHsOCeH^-CHj-CHjj-COaH 

. CH30-C«H,-CH2*CH,-C0-NH, 
CHgO-CeH^-CH^-CHa-NH, 

^ OH*CeH4-CH,-CH,*NH2. 

I-Ephedrine, C6H5-CII(OH)-CHMe*NHMe, l-phenyl-2-methyb 
amino-propan-l-ol, occurs in species of ephedra, and the 
d-Z-base can be synthesized by condensing benzaldehyde with 
nitroethane to l-phenyl-2-nitro-propan-l~ol, CgH5*CH(0H)* 
CB[(N02)*CH3, reducing to the corresponding 2~hydroxyaniino- 
compound -NH-OH, condensing with formaldehyde to the 

methylenenitrone — N<' I , and final reduction to the 
\CH2 

d-Z-alkaloid. Another method is from benzene and a-bromo- 
propionyl bromide to CgHg'CO'CHMeBr, which with CHg-NH* 
SO2C7H7 gives C6H5*C0‘CHMe-NMe*S02C7H7, and this on 
hydrolysis and reduction yields ephedrine. It can be adminis- 
tered per 03, is absorbed less quickly, and its action is less 
intense than that of adrenaline. 

A number of compounds analogous to adrenaline but minus 
the hydroxyl of the secondary alcoholic group have been syu' 
thesized. The three following syntheses are typical: 

(1) Epinine, 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylethylamine, (OH)2GgH3* 
CHg-CHa'NHg (Mannich and Jacobsohn, B., 1910, 189): 

(OMe),CeH3*CH2*CH I CH^ (OMejaCeHa-CH^-CH : 0 

Eugenol methyl ether Ozone 

(OMe)2CeH3-CH2*CH N-OH 

NHa-OH 

-> (OMe)AH3-CHa-CHa-NH, 

Sod. amalgam 

( 0 H)AH 3 -CHj-CHj-NH,. 


It can also be obtained from the alkaloids landanosine and 
papaverine (Chap. LYIII, D.) by oxidation. 

(2) 3:4- dihydroxyphenylethyl - methylamine, ( OHlaHeH,- 
CHj-CHg-NH-CHj {Pyman, J. C. S., 1910, 264), from l-keto- 
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6 : 7"dinietliox7-2- methyl -tetrakydroisoquinoline and hydro- 
chloric acid at 170°-175®: 



The methyl groups are removed, the ring is broken between 
the carbonyl group and nitrogen atom by the addition of 
water, and finally carbon dioxide is eliminated. 

(3) Sympathol {syne^hrin), 2-j9-hydroxyphenyl“2-hydroxy- 
ethyl-methylamine, 0 H*CeH 4 *CH( 0 H)-CH 2 *]SnEMe, prepared 
from phenyl benzoate and bromoacetyl chloride by the fol* 
lowing stages: 

CeHgO-CO-CeHs + BrCHa-COCl iJ-PhCO-O-CeH^-CO-CHaBr 
FriedeUCrafU 

BhCO-O-CeH^-CO-CHa-OTIe-SOa-CyH^ OH-CeHi-CO-CHg-NHMe 

Hydrolyse 

OH-CA-CH(OE[)-CH2-lSnBD!d:e. 

red 

(4) Hordeniae, ^-hydroxyphenylethyl-dimethylamine, a sub- 
stance present in germinating barley, from phenylethyl alcohol 
{Barger, J. C. S., 1909, 2193). Hordenine is now made by 
methylating y-hydroxyphenylethylamine with methyl chloride. 

Barger and Bale (J. physiol., 1910, 41, 19) have made a 
careful comparison of the physiological properties of these and 
numerous similar compounds. Some of the conclusions they 
arrived at are: 

1. The sympathomimetic action is characteristic of a large 
series of amines, the simplest being the primary aliphatic 
amines. 

2. As the structure of the amine approaches that of adren- 
aline the activity increases. The optimum effect is attained 
with a carbon skeleton consisting of a benzene ring with a 
side chain of two carbon atoms, the terminal one bearing the 
amino group. Another condition for optimum effects is the 
presence of two phenolic hydroxyl groups in the positions 
3 : 4 relative to the side chain. When these are present an 
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alcoholic hydroxyl still further intensifies the activity. A 
phenolic hydroxyl in position 2 has no efiect. 

3. The quaternary ammonium salts corresponding with the 
amines related to adrenaline and tyramine have an action, 
similar to that of nicotine. 


E. Excitants 

Used for increasing blood pressure and as cerebral stimulants. 
Caffeine is frequently used with antipyrin or aspirin; it also 
has a diuretic action. Camphor is also used, and hexeton 
l-methyl-5-isopropyl-3“keto-A^-cyclohexene, is stronger than 
camphor. 


F. Diuretics and Uric Acid Eliminants and 
Various Drugs 


Most purine derivatives have diuretic action. The best 
known of these is cafieine (p. 331), but its chief use in medicine 
is as an excitant, with, e.g., aspirin. The most powerful diuretic 
of the group is theophylline, 1 : 3~dimethylxanthine (p. 331), 
and is manufactured oy Traube’s synthetical method (B., 1900^ 
3053). 5-Dimethylcarbamide and cyanoacetio acid condense in 
the presence of phosphorus oxychloride yielding (I), which is 
transformed by alkali into the cyclic base (II). This base 
yields an isonitroso compound (III), which can be reduced to 
the corresponding diamine (IV) by means of ammonium sul- 
phide. The diamine with formic acid yields a formyl derivative 
(V), which gives theophylline (VI) when heated with alkali. 

CO-CHa-CN CO-CHa'C : NH 

NMe-CO-NHMe. NMeDO-NMe. 


co-C(:N‘OH)*c:nh 
NM eUO NMe. 


CO*C(NHa):C-NHa 

NMe. 


co*c(nh*cho):c-nh3 

NMe-CO- -NMe. 


nh-ch:n 
VI CO • c===c 
NMe-CO me. 


Theobromine has similar properties, and both are devoid 
of the excitant properties of cafieine. 
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Numerous remedies for gout have teen suggested; these 
are either recommended with the idea of preventing the 
formation of uric acid or of dissolving it when formed and 
eliminating it from the system. Compounds of the first type 
are relatively complex acids, e.g. quinic acid from coffee beans 
(p. 529), diphenyl tartrate, hippuric acid (p, 517), salicylic 
acid derivatives. 

Atophan, 2-phenylquinoline-4-carboxylio acid (N = 1), is 
largely used in cases of gout. Similar compounds with CO 2 H 
or OH in the benzene ring or with Ph in 3 or COqH in 2 and 
Ph in 4 are valueless. The methyl ester (novatophan) and allyl 
ester (atochinol) are even more effective, and the urethane 
(•CO-NH'COgEt in place of *CO*OH) fantan has antirheumatic 
and antineuralgic effects. Hexophan has •06H3(OH)CO2H in 
place of Ph in position 2. Atophan is best prepared from 
isatin, which with alkali reacts as the o-amino acid (I), and this 
with acetophenone loses 2H!20 yielding atophan (II): 


I OeH 4 < 




CO-COsH 




H2OH ' /C{COaH):CH 

I 0 ,- r / I 

OC-CfiH. ^N:CPh 


n 


Of uric acid solvents, piperazine, the reduction product of 
pyrazine (Chap. XLV, A.), was first obtained by Hofmann by 
the action of ammonia on ethylene dichloride or dibromide, 
and is most readily purified by means of its di-nitroso deri- 
vative, which yields the base when treated with hydrochloric 
acid or reducing agents. Another method is from ethylene 
dibromide and aniline. The product is diphenyl-piperazine 
(I); this with nitrous acid yields a di-nitroso derivative (II), 
which is hydrolysed by caustic soda to piperazine and ;p- 
nitrosophenol. 

I CoHs-n/ bX-CeH*. 

n N0-06H4-N< bN-CgH^-NO. 

\ch,-ch/ 

Various salts of piperazine are also used, e.g. piperazine 
quinate is urol or sidonal, and the tartrate of dimethylpipera- 

CH2-N=. 

zine is lysetol. The compound [ ^C-CHg, lysidine, 

CHa-NH^' 

has a solvent action eight times as great as that of piperazine. 

( B 480 ) 39 
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Numerous hexametliyleuetetran^e derivatives have also 
been recommeuded as uric acid elimiuauts. 


G. Laxatives 


Many of the milder natural purgatives, such as cascara, 
senna, aloes, and rhubarb, appear to contain hydroxy deriva- 
tives of anthraquinone (p. 583) as their active constituents, 
and a number of synthetic hydroxy derivatives of anthra- 
ouinone have been investigated. Of these the most active 
is anthrapurpurin or the 1 : 2 : 7-trihydroxy derivative; also 
the 1 ; 8-^hydroxy (chrysanin). Phenolphthalem is also used 

Isacen^(III) from isatin, phenol and concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and the product acetylated is a good laxative: 


/C(C.H,OAo-i)). 

Ill c,h/ ^CO. 

\NH- / 


Certain derivatives of aloin, the active principle of aloes, 
have been prepared and used, e.g. the condensation product 
of aloin with, formaldehyde and tribromoaloin and triaoetyl- 

aloin. 


H. Skiagraphic Chemicals 


Certain derivatives of 2- and 4-pyridones are used as intra- 
venous iniections for rendering certain tissues, especially 
nerves and arteries, opaque to X-rays, and are of great value m 
X-ray examination of the human body. These are uroselectan 
(I), uroselectan B (II), and perabrodil (III). 

/CO-C 

I NaOjC-CHj-N/ 


/C(CO,Na):CL 

n ch3N< >co. 

\c(CO.Na);CI/ 

/Ch:cI\ 

III (OH-CH,-CHd.NH,0-CO-CH,N<^ _ ^0. 


No. II is obtained from chelidonio acid (p. 680) by replacing 
0 by NH, methylating and iodinating. 
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The sodium derivative of tetraiodophenolphthalein (four I 
ortho to two OH) is used for radiological examinatiou of the 
gall bladder. 


I. Synthetic Alkaloids 

1. ANTIMALAE.IALS (Henry, J. S. C. I., 1936, 111 T.) 

Attention has already (p. 1005) been drawn to the various 
esters of quinine which are used instead of the natural alka- 
loid, as they are free from the bitter taste of the latter. These 
esters are much more expensive than quinine, and are not 
so generally used. The absence of bitter taste is largely due 
to their insolubility, and in the organism they are hydrolysed 
to quinine and the corresponding acid. Euquinine is manu- 
factured by the action of ethyl chloroformate, CbCOaCgHg, on 
quinine. 

Various ethers have also been examined (C. and I., 1937, 
1114). There is first an increase in activity and then a decrease 
as the number of 0 atoms increases. The esters of quitenine, 
the carboxylic acid obtained by oxidizing the vinyl group of 
quinine, more particularly the w-butyl and ?i-amyl compounds, 
are efficient antimalarials. 

The synthetic plasmoquine, 8-diethylamino-iso-amylamino- 
6-methoxyquinoline, i.e. with the NBt 2 (CH 2 ) 3 *CHMe’NH- 
group in position 8, is used as a quinine substitute. The same 
long side chain occurs in atebrin, a 2-chloromethoxy derivative 
of acridine with the long side chain attached to the C atom of 
the central ring ; it is used in the form of the methyl sulphonate 
for treatment of malaria. 

Numerous quinoline derivatives have been examined, viz. 
those containing Me, OH, OMe, OBt, OPr in position 6 and 
*NH(CH 2 )n*NEt 2 in 8, where n varies from 2 to 11 and the 
compound with •NH(CH 2 ) 3 *NBt 2 is 2*5 times as efiective as 
plasmoquine, and replacing NEtg by NHg or NBDPr or NHBu 
lessens the activity. 


2. AMCEBACIDES 

The alkaloid emetine from ipecacuanha is the common drug, 
but the synthetic Tadd, 1 : 10 -tetra- 9 ^-amyldiaminodecane, 
(C 5 Hii) 2 N*[CH 2 ]ioN(C 5 Hii) 2 , is more efficient and only 0*1 as 
toxic as emetine (0. and I., 1937, 793). It is far and away 
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tlie most elective of tke compotinds EoN(CH2)jiNE2 or 

E2N(CH2)nNH2. 

3. SYNTHETIC TROPElNES 

Homatropine (Chap. LVIII, J.), the tropine ester of man- 
deHc acid, C6H5*CH(OH)*CO-OCgHi4N, is prepared on the 
large scale from its components, and is used as a substitute 
for atropine, as it is less toxic and its mydriatic action develops 
and passes off more readily. 

4. LOCAL ANiESTHETICS 

The simplest local anaesthetics belong to the group of amino- 
bemzoic esters. New orthoform is methyl 3 -amino- 4 -hydroxy- 
benzoate, 0H-C6H3(NH2)*C02Me, and is prepared from p- 
hydroxyben^oic by esterification, nitration and reduction. 
The p-hydroxy acid is prepared by Kolbe’s synthetical 
method at 200 °- 220 ° (Chap. XXVI, A 3 ). It paralyses nerve 
endings and can be used as a mild antiseptic for dusting 
wounds. Anesthesin, ethyl p-aminobenzoate, has only a mild 
action; its salt with ;p-phenolsulphonic acid is used for hypo- 
dermic injections under the name subcutin. Nirvanine is the 
dimethyl-glycyl derivate of methyl 2 -hydroxy- 5 -aminoben- 
zoate, NMe2*CH2*C0*NH-CeH3(0H)-C02Me. 

Butesin is ^^-butyl p-aminobenzoate. Butsm is the sulphate 
of n- 3 -dibutylaminoethyl p-aminobenzoate, 
.0-CH2-CH2*CH2*N(C4H9)2, and spinocain is C4H9NII-06H4* 
CO-O-CHg-CHa-NMeg, jS-dimethylaminoethyl butylaminoben- 
zoate. Novocaine, the hydrochloride of diethylaminoethyl 
p-aminobenzoate, NH2*C6H4*C0*0*CIl2*CH2’NEt2,HCl, is a 
common local anaesthetic, as it is non-irritant and only about 
one-seventh as toxic as cocaine. The following synthetic 
methods are used for its preparation: 

1 . Condensation of p-nitrobenzoyl chloride with ethylene 
chlorhydrin, heating the product with diethylamine at 100 °- 
120 °, and reducing the nitro group by means of tin and hydro- 
chloric acid: 

NOg-OeH^-COCl NOg-CeH^-OO-O-CHa-CHaCl 

NOa-OeH^-CO-O-CH^-CHg-NEt, 

NHg-CeH^-CO-O-CHg-CHa-NEta. 

2 . Ethylene chlorhydrin and diethylamine are condensed to 
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form chlorethyldietliylamine, wHch is then heated with sodium 
;p-aminobenzoate : 

Cl-CHa*CHjs*OH Cl-CHa'GHa-NEta 

NH^-CeH^-CO-O-CHg-CHa-NEt. 

3. j9-Ammobenzoio acid is condensed with ethylene chlor- 
hydrin at 100° in snlphuric acid solntion, and the product 
then heated with diethylamine at 100°~110°, or alternatively 
^’bromoethyl ^-nitrobenzoate is synthesized from sodium 
^-nitrobeMoate and ethylene bromide, and this is then con- 
densed with diethylamine and the nitro group in the resulting 
product reduced. 

By lengthening the chain of the ester group the anaesthetic 
properties are augmented, but so also are the toxic properties. 
Tutocaine with the ester group, -CO-O'OHI^Ie-CHMe-CHg'MIeg, 
is almost twice as toxic as novocaine. Pantocaine, )8-dimethyl- 
aminoethyl 4-butylamino -benzoate, CH 3 (CH 2 ) 3 *NH*C 6 H 4 *CO- 
0 *CH 2 *CH 2 *hIlIe 2 , is 10 times as elective as novocaine. 

Stovaine, methyl-ethyl-dimethylaminomethy 1-car binyl ben- 
zoate, C6H5*C0*0’CMeBt’CH2*NMe2, HCl, is a well-known 
anaesthetic, and is a representative of the group of compounds 
known as alkamine esters, which contain the grouping 
Il*C0‘0*C‘C*NB. It is synthesized by the action of mag- 
nesium ethyl bromide on dimethyl-amino-acetone and ben- 
zoylation of the product 

OHg-CO-CHa-NMea OH-CMeEt-CHa-ISrMea. 


Alypine is the corresponding tetramethyldiamino-di-methyl- 
ethyl-carbinyl benzoate, C 6 H 5 -C 0 - 0 -CEt(CH 2 NMe 2 ) 2 . 

^ .N-CeH^-OEt 

Holoeaine, the hydrochloride olrCHg'C^ , is 

^NH-CgH^-OEt 

used in ophthalmic surgery, and is manufactured by con- 
densing phenetidine (p. 481) with its acetyl derivative phen- 
acetine: 


iH" N-CeH^’OEt 
CHa-CiO NH-CeH^-OEt 


.N-CsH,-OEt 
-> CHa-Of 


It is sparingly soluble, and its solutions keep well, but it has 
toxic properties. 

^-Eueaiae, benzoylvinyl-diacetone-alkamine hydrochloride, 
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NH< >CH-0-C0-CeH5 {Harries, B., 1896, 2730: 

\CHMe*CH/ 

A., 1897, 294, 372; 296, 328; 1898, 299, 346), it can be 
synthesized by the following series of reactions: Acetone 
and ammonia yield diacetonamine (p. 159), which condenses 
with aldehyde, yielding the cyclic 2 : 2 : 6-trimethyl-4-keto- 
piperidine; this can be reduced to the corresponding secondary 
alcohol by sodium amalgam, and then benzoylated; 



Certain aromatic ethers are also used as local anaesthetics. 
Acorn, OMe-C6H4*N : C(NH*C6H4-OMe)2, is a guanidine deri- 
vative (Chap. XIII, E.) and is formed from CSg, and anisidine 
followed by the action of PbO and more anisidine. The 
analogous diocaiue is a diallyl ether, 

CHa : CH-CHg-O-CA-NH-CMe : N-CeH^-O-CH^-CH I CHa. 


Percaine, which is 10 times as active at cocaine and can be 
used in combination with adrenaline, is a quinoline derivative, 
viz. 2-butoxy-quinoline-4-carboxamide with the jS-diethyl- 
aminoethyl group attached to NH. 



^O-NH-CHg-CHa-NEtg, HCl 

\ 

r^oc.H. 


It is synthesized as follows: 2-quinolone-4-carboxylic acid, 
obtained by heating isatin and malonic acid with fused sodium 
acetate, is converted into the acid chloride of 2-chloroquinoline- 
4"carboxylic acid, which with bromoethylamine gives a side 
chain •CO*NH*C]H2-CH2*Br. By the action of NHEtg the 
chain •CO-NH-CHg-CHa-NEt^ is formed, and then by treating 
with sodium n-butyl oxide the Cl at 2 is replaced by OC4HQ. 
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J. Insecticides 


Eotenone (Chem. Eev., 1933, 81) 



of Lonchocar'pus nicoUy the former of which is largely used 
as an insecticide and as a fish poison. Dihydrorotenone formed 
by addition of 2H to the benzfuran ring is more stable than 
rotenone and has greater insectidal activity. 

Other active components are: 

(1) Deguelin, similar to rotenone, but with ring 5 in form 
of a pyrane ring, 


: CH> 

(2) Toxicarol (hydroxydeguelin) with OH in ring 4 para to CHg. 
Pyrethrum {Chrysanthemum cineraricefolium) is a common 
insecticide and contains the active principles pyrethrin I and 
pyrethrin II {Standinger and Ruzicha, Helv., 1924, 177; La 
Forge and Haller, J. A. C. S., 1936, 1061, 1777). 


CMe, 


Pyretlirin I 

CHa'CMe^ 


. -CH-CH-v I >c-ch:ch-ch: 

I >CH-C0-0-CH— CO/ 

CMe/ 

Pyrethrin II 


CHMe. 


CH2*CM6<v 


MeOaC-CMerCH-CH-v I >C*CH : CH*OH : CHMe. 

I >CH-C0*0-CH-^C0/ 


CMe/ 


They are esters of the cyclic hydroxy ketone, Pyrethlone, 
CH,-CMe. 

I )C-CH:CH-CH:CHMe (a Isevorotatory oil, 

HO-CH— CQ/ 
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b.-pt. lll®-112°/0*05 mm.), with chrysantliemiim mono- and 
di-carboxyHc acids. The monobasic acid is an oil, b.-pt. 
135°/12 mm. and volatile with steam, and the dibasic acid 
a solid, m.-pt. 164° and non-volatile with steam. 

Nicotine (Chap. LYIII, B.) is the commonest insecticide, 
and the r-compound is less active than the I, Dipyridyl, 
piperidylpyiidine, and dipiperidine are also toxic to insects. 

Esters of thiocyanic acid also have high toxicity, e.g. lanryl 
thiocyanate. Allyl thiocarbamide is a powerful insecticide, 
also trimethylene dithiocyanate, CNS-CHg-CHg-CHg’ONS, and 
phenyl-y-thiocyano-propyl ether, OPh*CH 2 ‘CH 2 *CH 2 *CNS. In 
the group of alkyl thiocyanates a rise in toxic value is observed 
as the number of carbons increases to 12 and then begins to 
fall as the number increases. 


K. Constitution and Physiological Activity 


The production of a large number of new synthetic drugs 
has led to the study of the relationship between chemical 
constitution and physiological action or therapeutic effect. 
Numerous generalizations have been drawn, but, as a rule, 
these only hold within very narrow limits (cf . previous sections), 
and it may be stated that, on the whole, the relationships 
between chemical constitution and physiological activity stiU 
remain obscure. 

A large number of derivatives of quinine (Chap. LVIII, C.) 
have been prepared, and their activity as antimalarials studied 
(Chem. Eev., 1942, 49). 

The quinine skeleton is represented as 


R' 


A 





-R' 




In both quinine and quinidine R = OCHg,* in cinchonine 
and cinchonidine R == H, and in cupreine R = OH. In all 
five R' = •GH:CH 2 

In the hydro-bases the vinyl becomes ethyl, and in alkyl 
cupreins OH becomes OAlk. There are four centres of dissym- 
metry in the molecule, viz. 3, 4, 8 and 9, and hence numerous 
stereoisomerides are possible. The chief products have been 
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obtained by hydrogenating the vinyl group or by introducing 
various ali^losy groups in place of the OMe at 7'. Dibydro- 
quinine is physiologically more active than quinine and ethyl- 
idene in place of vinyl increases the activity. An increase in the 
number of C atoms in the alkyl group first raises the activity 
but afterwards diminishes it. The •CH(OH)* group at 9 appears 
to be indispensable as when this becomes ‘CHCl*, CHg, *00* or 
•CH(OAo), the activity disappears. Bpimerization at No. 9 
also produces a less active product. The oxidation product, 
quinetine (carboxylic acid COgH in place of vinyl), is physio- 
logically inactive, whereas its esters show activity. 

The introduction of a sulphomc acid group into the mole- 
cule of a physiologically active substance usually reduces the 
activity; thus the sodium salts of phenolsulphonic acid and 
morphine-sulphonic acid are devoid of the activity character- 
istic of the parent substances. A carboxyl group has much 
the same efieot, but if the carboxyl group is esterified the 
product frequently regains its toxic properties. The acetyl 
group often produces a diminution in toxic properties, as 
shown by a comparison of aniline and acetanilide. 

An increase in toxicity and physiological activity is fre- 
quently produced by reducing a cyclic system containing 
nitrogen, as shown by a comparison of pyrrole, pyridine, and 
^-naphthylamine with pyrrolidine, piperidine, and tetrahydro- 
^-naphthylamine. 

Nearly all amines, including alkaloids, when converted into 
quaternary ammonium salts lose their characteristic physio- 
logical effects, and become strong paralysers of motor nerve 
endings. Similar physiological effects are produced by phos- 
phonium, arsonium, and sulphonium salts. An increase in 
the number of olefine linkings frequently produces marked 
physiological effects. This is shown by a comparison of allyl 
with propyl alcohol and of carvone with the saturated ana- 
logue menthone. In both cases the unsaturated compound 
has greater physiological activity. 

The introduction of hydroxyl groups into the benzene ring 
increases, whereas in the aliphatic series the introduction of 
such groups diminishes activity, as shown by a comparison of 
the inert sugars with the toxic simple aldehydes. For sweet- 
ness and structure cf. C. I., 1943, 46. 

The alphyl nitrites tend to produce a dilatation of the 
blood-vessels or to lower the blood pressure. This property 

(b 480) 39* 
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is most marked with amyl nitrite and least witk tke mettyl 
compound. A similar property is characteristic of certain 
nitrates, particularly glyceryl trinitrate and erytkcyl tetra- 
nitrate, which are largely used in medicine. The aliphatic 
nitro-compounds, which are isomeric with the nitrites, are 
strong poisons and do not reduce blood pressure. 

Optical isomerides do not necessarily possess the same 
degree of physiological activity; thus atropine is intermediate 
in activity between the d- and Z-hyoscyamines, which exhibit 
markedly different properties; Z-nicotine is twice as poisonous 
as (Z-nicotine, and the two asparagines (p. 284) have difierent 
tastes. 

The fate of drugs in the organism has received much atten- 
tion. As a rule substances which are extremely readily de- 
composed, or substances which pass through the system 
quite unaltered, are of little value as drugs. The main changes 
which occur in the organism are (a) hydrolysis, (b) oxidation, 
(c) reduction. Hydrolysis can be due to the slightly acid 
stomach juices containing pepsin, or, in the case of esters, 
to the slightly alkaline juices of the small intestine, which 
contain the pancreatic enzyme lipase. One of the objects 
of synthesizing new products is to obtain substances which 
can pass the stomach without undergoing hydrolysis, but 
which are readily hydrolysed in the small intestine, yielding 
products which can then exert their specific action. 

Oxidation frequently takes place, more particularly in the 
tissues or blood. Many aliphatic compounds are oxidized to 
carbon dioxide, water, and urea; others to acids. Many 
aliphatic compounds containing methyl groups or halogen are 
not readily oxidized. With aromatic compounds containing 
side chains the side chain is usually oxidized, but the benzene 
ring left intact. Compounds of the type CgH 5 -CH 2 -CH(NH 2 )* 
COgH are completely oxidized. Another type of oxidation 
is the formation of phenolic hydroxy groups, e.g. aniline yields 
p-aminophenol. Reduction also takes place in the blood and 
tissues, but is not so common as oxidation. Nitrobenzalde- 
hydes can give rise to aminobenzoic acids and picric acid to 
dinitroamino-phenol. 

As a rule the primary products of change, if they are toxic, 
are not excreted as such, but in the form of compounds with 
sulphuric acid or glycuronic acid, CH0-(CH*0H)4*C02H. Thus 
phenol always forms sodium phenyl sulphate, S 02 ( 0 Na) 0 Ph, 
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a non-toxic substance. Salicylic and benzoic acid^ are partly 
eliminated in tbe form of derivatives witb glycine, i.e. in the 
form of compounds of tbe bippuric acid type. 


LXVI. ORGANIC DERIVATIVES OF ARSENIC 

In studying tbe various groups of carbon compounds, atten- 
tion bas already (pp. 97, 131, 132) been drawn to tbe fact 
tbat elements belonging to tbe same group in tbe periodic 
classification tend to give rise to similar types of organic 
derivatives. 

Nitrogen, pbospborus, and arsenic belong to tbe same group, 
and bence tbe derivatives of arsenic should resemble those of 
nitrogen. Attention bas already been drawn to such resem- 
blances in tbe case of tbe arsines and arsonium compounds. 
Tbe compound pentametbylarsine, AsMe^, was described by 
Cahours in 1862 as an oily liquid, and it is only recently tbat 
analogous nitrogen compounds have been prepared by Schlenk 
and Holtz (Ber., 1916, 49, 605; 1917, 50, 274); for example, 
benzyltetrametbyl-ammonium, NMe 4 *CH 2 *C 6 ll 5 (cf. p. 442). 

Tbe chief groups of nitrogen compounds may be tabulated 
as follows : 

(a) Amines and alkylated ammonium salts. 

{b) Nitroso- and nitro-derivatives. 

(c) Azo- and diazo-compounds. 

(d) Nitriles and acid amides, 

(e) Cyclic compounds with tbe nitrogen atom forming 

part of tbe ring. 

So far arsenic derivatives corresponding with nitriles and 
acid amides have not been isolated. 

Tbe arsine oxides are analogous to tbe nitroso-compounds, 
e.g. pbenylarsine oxide, CgHg-AstO, to nitrosobenzene, and 
p-bydroxypbenyl-arsine oxide, OH-C 6 H 4 *AsO, to ^-nitroso- 
pbenol. 

Tbe arseno-compounds are analogous to tbe azo-com- 
pounds, 

CcHsA^IAsCeH^, CeH^NINCeHs, 

Arsenobenzene Azobenzene 
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and are at tiie present time compounds of commercial impor- 
tance, as some of their derivatives find use as drugs (see 
Salvarsan). Aliphatic arseno-compounds of the typ)e of arseno- 
ethane, CgHgAsrAsCgHg {Auger, 0. R., 1904, 138, 1705), have 
also been prepared. 

Arseno-methane, however, is (AsMe)5, a ring of 5 As atoms 
with a methyl group attached to each. 


A. Arylarsonic Acids 


The arylarsonic acids, R*As^ comprise a group of 

\0H)2 

great technical importance, as some of the substituted ar sonic 
acids give rise to derivatives which possess considerable thera- 
peutic value. Phenylarsonic acid, C6H5'As(0H)2:0, may be 
regarded as the hydrate of the arsenic analogue of nitro- 
benzene, and, when it is warmed, water is eliminated and the 
.0 


anhydride, R*As^ , is formed. The main difierence between 

Xq 


the nitrogen and arsenic compounds is that in the nitrogen 
series the anhydrides, R-N02, are the stable compounds, the 
hydrates being unknown, whereas in the arsenic series the 
hydrates, E*As0(0H)2, are the important compounds. 

The arylarsonic acids are well-defined crystalline substances, 
and in the majority of them the arsonic acid group is firmly 
attached to the benzene ring, so that the compounds may be 
used in a variety of difierent ways for synthetic purposes 
{Ehrlich). When reduced they can yield arsine oxides, R*As: 0, 
arseno-compounds, RAs: AsR, or even primary arsines, RAsHg, 
and thus resemble the nitro-compounds. They possess dis- 
tinct acidic properties, yield soluble alkali salts and insoluble 
salts of heavy metals, but do not give precipitates with mag- 
nesia mixture in the cold; when heated, however, insoluble 
magnesium salts free from ammonia are formed. 

A common synthesis of arsonic acids is by the action of 
arsenious acid or its salts on diazonium salts: 


R-NaX + As(OH)3 R*AsO(OH)2 + + HX. 


The best yields are obtained when the salt EgHAsO^ is used 
{Schmidt, A., 1920, 421, 159). 
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Anotlier method of formation is by the combined action of 
chlorine and water on chloroarsines (p. 135) (B., 189i, 265): 

CeHg-AsCljs + Clj + SH^O CeE[5'AsO(OH)2 4- 4HCL 

A convenient method for preparing phenylarsonic acid itself 
is by the elimination of the amino-gronp from jj-amino-phenyl- 
arsonic acid (Beriheim, B., 1908, 1855). 

The esters of the arsonic acids can be prepared from the 
silver salts and alkyl iodides, and are disagreeably smelling 
liquids, which are readily hydrolysed when brought into con- 
tact with water. 

The anhydride, CgHgAsOg, obtained by dehydrating the 
corresponding acid at 140°, is a white amorphous powder; 
does not absorb moisture from the air, but dissolves in water 
yielding the acid. 

Amino-derivatives of arylarsonio acids can be obtained by 
direct synthesis, namely, by heating a primary arylamine 
with arsenic acid: 

CeHg-NHa + 0:As( 0H)3 « NH2-C6H4*AsO(OH)2 + HoO. 

In this reaction the •ASO3H2 group always occupies the 
para-position with respect to the amino group, unless this 
position is already filled, when it takes up the ortho-position. 
A meta-amino-compound can be prepared by nitrating the 
unsubstituted arsonic acid and reducing the m-nitro acid by 
means of sodium amalgam and methyl alcohol; if other reduc- 
ing agents are employed the arsonic acid group also is reduced, 

p-Aminophenylarsonic acid, NH2*CgH4*As03H2, is formed 
when aniline arsenate is heated. The process is usually termed 
arsenating — analogous to sulphonating — and the product is 
known as arsanilic acid {Ehrlich and Bertheim, B., 1907, 3292; 
Benda, 1908, 1674; 1909, 3621; Koher and Davis, J. A. C. S., 
1919, 451). The reaction proceeds best at a temperature 
of 160°-185° and in the presence of an excess of aniline 
(3 mols. : 2 mols. acid), but under no conditions is the yield a 
theoretical one. The arsenic acid appears to have an oxidizing 
action on the aniline, and red and black products are formed. 
A diaminodiphenylarsomc acid, O:As(06H4'NH2)2*OH, is also 
formed as a by-product. 

The amino group in these compounds is reactive and can be 
diazotized with the greatest readiness, and the diazo com- 
pounds so formed show the reactions characteristic of aromatic 
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diazoni-um salts, including the formation of azo-dyes. The 
•As 0 ( 0 H )2 group is, on the whole, firmly united to the 
benzene ring, but can be readily replaced by iodine when the 
amino acid is warmed with potassium iodide and dilute sul- 
phuric acid; in a similar manner arsanilic acid with bromine 
water yields 5 -tribromoaniline, a reaction analogous to that 
between sulphanilic acid and bromine water. The replace- 
ment of the arsonic acid residue by iodine is frequently used 
for determining the relative positions of the substituents 
in aminoarylarsonic acids, e.g. o-arsanilic acid yields ortho- 
iodoaniline.* Free p-arsanilic acid is sparingly soluble in 
water or alcohol, but as an amphoteric substance dissolves 
readily in dilute mineral acids or alkalis. The mono-sodium 
salt was introduced into medicine in 1902 under the name of 
Atoxyl, and was the first aryl derivative of arsenic to find 
a therapeutic use; the well-defined crystalline salt, NHg* 
C6%AsO(OH)(ONa), 5 H 2 O, is the drug Soamin. The 
stability of arsanilic acid towards sodium hydroxide solution 
at 100^-130° is interesting. With 1*5 mols. of alkali to one of 
the acid the solution is quite stable, and no hydrolysing action 
occurs; the maximum hydrolysis takes place when the ratio 
is 0*8 : 1. The replacement of the hydrogen atom of the second 
hydroxyl group thus has a stabilizing effect, and a similar 
result is obtained by acylating the amino group; the con- 
clusion is drawn that the cause of instability is due to some 
interaction between the amino group and the second hydroxyl 
group {SchmitZy B., 1914, 363). For several years atoxyl was 
used in the form of intravenous injections in cases of anaemia, 
syphilis, elephantiasis, malaria, and other protozoal diseases, 
but it is highly toxic and affects the eyes and kidneys, and as 
its effects are cumulative it has been replaced by the less 
dangerous derivatives of tervalent arsenic of the salvarsan 
type (this Chap., B.), 

Halogenated arsanilic acids can be obtained by the action of 
halogens in the absence of water, the halogen taking up the 
ortho-position relative to the amino group. The mononitro 
derivative, 3“nitro-4-aminophenylarsonic acid, is best pre- 
pared by nitrating the oxalyl or urethane derivative, HgOgAs- 
CeH 4 -NH-CO-C 02 H or HgOgAs-CeH^-NH-CO-OEt, and when 
reduced with alkaline hydrosulphite yields the o-diamine, 

* Amino acids in which the amino group is in the meta-position relative 
*•'' the arsonic acid group are not decomposed by halogens or hydriodic acid. 
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3 : 4 -diaminoplienylarsomc acid, which gives most of the 
reactions characteristic of o-diamines (p. 442 ). 

As an amine atoxyl gives rise to a series of acyl derivatives, 
two of which are monoacetylatoxyl (arsacetin), NHAc-CgH^* 
AsO(OH)(ONa), SHgO, and sodium - 4 : -henzenesidphon^- 1 - 
amino - phenylarsonate (pectine), S02Ph • KE • • AsO(OH) 

(ONa). Both of these were used at one time in medicine — as 
they are less toxic and more stable; for example, their solutions 
can be sterilized by boiling without undergoing decomposi- 
tion — ^but have now been discarded. 

With aldehydes arsanilic acid yields benzyhdene and analo- 
gous derivatives, e.g. OH‘CeH4*CH:N*C6H4-AsO(OH)2, which 
are usually coloured and amphoteric in character. 

Numerous hydroxy derivatives of arylarsonic acids are 
known. ^-Hydroxyphenylarsonic acid, OH*C6H4*AsO(OH)2, 
obtained by heating phenol with arsenic acid (H3ASO4) at 150 ° 
(Conant, J. A. C. S., 1919 , 431 ), or by diazotizing p-arsanilic 
acid and warming the solution, forms a crystalline mass readily 
soluble in water or alcohol. 

Spirocid, acetarsol or stovarsol, 0H*C6H3(NHAc)As03l[2, 
( 1 : 2 : 4 ) is used for syphilis, and also its salt with OH*C2H4' 
NHg, known as salvarsin. These compounds are non-coUoidal, 
difiuse readily in the organism, and can be administered per os 
They are sometimes used in conjunction with emetine for 
amoebic dysentery. 

Compounds obtained by condensing p-amino-phenylarsonic 
acid with amides, ureides or anilides of halogenated fatty acids 
are also valuable agents in treating trypanosomal and spiro- 
cheetal infections, e.g. carbarsone, ^-H203As’C6H4-NH’C0*NH2, 
is less toxic than stovarsol and is one of the best agents 
against amoebae. 

Members of the two groups of amido-compounds I, p- 
H203As*C 6H4-CH2*C0-NE'R", and II, ^?-H203As-CeH4*NH- 
CO-(CH2)n*CO-N]R'E", have been examined. The general 
conclusions are: (a) compounds of group I exhibit both try- 
panocidal and toxic properties; (h) sodium salts of type II 
are the least toxic of all known arsenicals. Their activity 
to the trypanosomes of sleeping sickness varies with the 
value of n increasing from = 1 to = 5 , and then decreas- 
ing. When n = 0 (oxalyl series) the compound is highly 
toxic. Neoacryl, sodium succinanilomethylaroide-j?-arsonate, 
Na203As*C6H4-NH*C0-CH2*CH2;G0*NHMe, is more afil.iae„than 
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feryparsamide and can also be used against sypMlis (J. C. S 
1931, 615; C. and I, 1937, 853). 

Trsrparsamide, sodium N - pbenylglycineamide -jp - arsonate, 
;p-H 203 As-C 6 H 4 *KE[*CIl 2 -C 0 *NH 2 , from ;p-arsanilic acid and 
ethyl chloroacetate and subsequent treatment with ammonia, 
is also used for treatment of both diseases. A compound as 
good as or superior to tryparsamide is orsanine, OH-CrH^ 
(As03H2)*NHAc [As:OH:NHAc -1:2:4]. 

B. Arsenobenzene Derivatives 

As already pointed out, the arseno-derivatives are the arsenic 
analogues of the azo-compounds, and they can be synthesized 
by a process analogous to the one described for the azo- 
compounds (No. 5, Chap. XXII, C3), namely, by condensiug 
a primary arsine with an arsine oxide : 

R'AsHa + R*AsO R-As I As-R + HgO. 

The usual method of preparing arseno-compounds of com- 
mercial importance is By the reduction of arylarsonic acids, a 
reaction similar to the formation of azobenzene by the reduc- 
tion of nitrobenzene. 

In the case of nitro-compounds the actual product obtained 
depends upon the reducing agent used and the conditions of 
reduction (pp. 457, 714, 726). A similar statement holds good 
for the arylarsonic acids. Metals and concentrated acids 
give rise to primary arsines; mild reducing agents, such as 
sulphurous acid with a little hydriodic acid, phenylhydrazine 
or phosphorus trichloride give rise to phenylarsine oxides; 
whereas sodium hydrosulphite reduces the arsonic acids to 
arseno-compounds. 

The study of the action of reducing agents on compounds 
containing both nitro and arsonic acid groups has led to some 
interesting generalizations. 

1. Sulphurous acid with hydriodic acid as catalyst, phenyl 
hydrazine, thionyl chloride or phosphorus trichloride give 
amino-arsine oxides, e.g. NH 2 *C 6 H 4 *As : 0, 

2. A metal and strong acid, or electrolytic reduction, 
especially in the presence of methyl or ethyl alcohol, tends to 
give rise to amino primary arsines, NH 2 *C 6 H 4 “-AsH 2 . 

3. Ferrous hydroxide, or the theoretical amount of sodium 
amalgam, reduces the nitro group but leaves the arsonic acid 
group intact. 
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4. Phosphorous and hypophosphorous acids reduce the 
arsenical group but leave the nitro group intact, apd give as 
products laitro-arylarseno compounds, N 02 'CeH 4 *As: As^CeH^* 
NOg, and the same result can be effected by stannous chloride 
activated by hydriodic acid. 

5. Sodium hydrosulphite reduces the nitro to an amino 
group, and the arsonic acid radical to the arseno group, giving 
rise to the compound NH 2 *C 6 H 4 *As :As-C 6 H 4 *NH 2 . 

The arseno greup, 'As: As-, unlike the azo group, -NrN*, 
has but feeble chromophoric effect, and the arseno derivatives 
are, as a rule, pale yellow in colour, 

Arsenobenzene, CgHg'AsrAs-CeHs, crystallizes in yellow 
needles, melts at 196°, and when strongly heated yields tri- 
phenylarsine and arsenic: 

SPiiAs ! AsPh 2 AsPii 3 + AS 4 . 

It is decomposed by chlorine yielding CgHgAsClg, hy sulphur 
yielding CgHgAsS, and by oxidiziug agents yielding phenyl 
arsonic acid, but with iodine it forms an extremely unstable 
additive compound, CeHsAsI-AsICgH^, in the form of yellow 
crystals. 

Numerous substituted derivatives of arsenobenzene are 
known, those containing hydroxy and amino, or substituted 
amino, groups being of greatest technical importance. Charac- 
teristic of these compounds is the readiness with which a 
mixture of two symmetrical arseno-compoimds is transformed 
into an unsymmetrical derivative {Karrer, B., 1916, 1648) 
by heating to about 80° in the presence of water, e.g, : 

RAs r AsR + R^’As I AsR' -> 2RAs I AsR'. 

Derivatives of arsenobenzene have completely replaced the 
earlier quinquevalent arsenic compounds used in the treatment 
of protozoal diseases. They are not only more effective as 
destroyers of trypanosomes, but are much less toxic, and the 
possibility of injurious effects on the human body is reduced to 
a minimum. They are, however, not so effective as compounds 
of quinquevalent As in cases of syphilis of the nervous system. 

The earKest derivative of therapeutic value was Salvarsan, 
3:3' -diamino-4: : 4:'-dihydroxyarsenohenzenehydrocJilondej known 
also as Kharsivan, Arsphenamine, or '' 606 

* It is stated that this compound was termed ‘‘ 606 ** by Ehrlich, as it 
was the 606th arsenic compound prepared by him in his attempts to obtain 
effective remedies for protozoal diseases. 
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The starting-point for the preparation of salvarsan ia 
p-arsanilic acid. This is diazotized in sulphuric acid solution 
and the solution of the diazonium salt heated at 70°; the 
resulting p-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid nitrated with a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric acids yields Z-nitro-i-hydroxy'phenvl- 
arsonic acid, 0E'CJl^(N02yAs0(0Jl)2 (B., 1911, 3445), the 
constitution of which follows from the fact that it can be 
obtained by the diazo-reaction from o-nitro-^-aminophenol. 
When the nitro-hydroxy acid is reduced with sodium hydro-* 
sulphite at 55°-60° in the presence of magnesium chloride 
solution, care being taken that the mixture is well stirred a 
microcrystalline, yellow precipitate of the diaminodihydroxy- 
arsenobenzene is formed. 

Salvarsan is made by dissolving the precipitate in methyl 
alcohol and adding the requisite amount of methyl alcoholic 
solution of hydrogen chloride. The commercial product con- 
taining one molecule of methyl alcohol forms a bulky yellow 
crystalline powder soluble in most solvents with the exception 
of acetone, ether or glacial acetic acid. A pure dihydro- 
chloride free from methyl alcohol is colourless (Kober, J. A. 
C, S., 1919, 442). Like most derivatives of arsenobenzene* 
salvarsan is readily oxidized in contact with the air, yielding 
S-aminoA-hydroxyphenylarsine oxide, which is twenty times 
as toxic as salvarsan. Iodine or hydrogen peroxide oxidizes 
salvarsan to the corresponding arsonic acid. Derivatives of 
salvarsan in which the hydrogen atoms of the hydroxyl groups 
have been replaced by metallic radicals such as sodium or 
copper are of therapeutic use. 

The following is an alternative method for preparing sal- 
varsan: 


^-NMe2'CgH4-AsCl2 NMe2’CeH4*AsO 
AsCl, NaOH 


NO, 


H,0- 


NMe,*aH,- 


hot 

KOH 


NMea<^ ^ ^ AsO(OH), 

Ojj</ \asO(OH) 2 Salvarsan. 

\ / reduced 


NO, 


Numerous alkylated, chloro and nitro derivatives of salvar- 
san have been prepared, also arsenobenzenes containing as 
many as six amino groups in the molecule. 
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One of the chief objections to the use of salvarsan is that 
its aqueous solutions are distinctly acidic and have to be 
exactly neutralized with alkali just before intravenous in- 
jection. 

The substance Neosalvarsan, known also as Neokharsivan or 
Neoarsphenamine, is free from this defect; it is the sodium 
salt of an N-methylsulphinic acid derived from salvarsan base, 
and is represented by the structural formula: 

NHa OT-CH^^O-SONa 

HO</ ^As : Aa<^^ ^OH, 


sodium 3 : y-diaminoA : i'-dihydroxyarsenohenzene-N -methylene- 
suljphoxylate, and its aqueous solutions are neutral. Neosalvar- 
san can be prepared by the action of sodium formaldehyde 
sulphoxylate on salvarsan, precipitating the free acid, dis- 
solving the acid in dilute caustic soda solution, and precipi- 
tating the sodium salt by pouring into alcohol. The con- 
densation appears to be facilitated by working in the presence 
of ethyl alcohol, ethylene glycol, or glycerol. It can also be 
prepared by the action of a warm aqueous solution of sodium 
formaldehyde sulphoxylate (2 pt.) on sodium 3-mtro-4-hydroxy- 
benzene-arsonate, or by the action of the same reagent on 
3 : 3'-dinitro-4 : i'-dihydroxyarsenobenzene. 

Closely related compounds are Sulpharsphenamine or 
Sulpharsenol with •CH2*0’S0Na attached to each N, and also 
to the 0 of OH {Dyhe and King, J. C. S., 1933, 1003). This 
can be administered intramuscularly, but a solution must be 
freshly prepared in sterile water. Compounds which yield 
stable solutions are (a) Stabilarsaii, salvarsan-di-N-glucoside, 
and (6) Solusalvarsan, sodium 3:4:'-diacetamino-4-hydroxy- 
arsenobenzene-2'-glycollate. All these compounds contain 
the 3-amino-4-hydroxybenzene residue common to most 
arsenical antisyphilitics. 

Two compounds of the neosalvarsan type which have also 
been used are: (a) Galyl, the sodium salt of 4 : A! -dihydroxy- 
arsenobenzene-3 : ^ -jthosphamic add: 


HN- 

/ 


,PO(OH)^ 


-NH 


HO< ^ : As-<^ ^OH, 
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and (6) Liidyl, the sodium salt of benzene-m-S : Z' -disulpJiamino- 
bis-3~amino-4: : i' -dihydroxyarsenohenzene: 

OH-CeHsCNHgj-As : As-CeH3(0H)-ND;-S02*06H4- 

S02*NH*C6H3(0H)‘As : Aa-C6H3(OH)NH2. 

The former compound is made by condensing 3-arDino-4- 
hydroxy-phenylarsonic acid with phosphorus oxychloride in 
the presence of aqueous sodium hydroxide solution, and 
reducing the condensation product with sodium hydrosulphite; 
and the latter by the condensation of salvarsan with benzene* 
m-disulphonic chloride by the ordinary Schoiten-Baumann 
method. Both compounds are only slightly toxic, have ener- 
getic spiriliicidal action and produce no serious after-effects. 

Pyridine analogues of neosalvarsan, i.e. with pyridyl 
groups in place of phenyl, are of value. One of these is 2- 
pyridone-h-arseno-S'-amino-i'-hydroxybenzene, 

■ a /CH:CH. 5 

OC< >C-As : As-06H3(NH2)0H. 

\NH-0H^ 

1 

The starting-point for such compounds is ^-pyridone-b-arsonio 
acid, the sodium salt of which is the least toxic of all known 
arsenical drugs, e.g. 124 parts are comparable with 1 of try- 
parsamide, and it is largely used. Its isomers and substituted 
derivatives are also valuable. 

Arsenobenzene and its derivatives form co-ordinated addi- 
tive compounds with numerous salts of heavy metals, such as 
copper, silver, gold, mercury, and the platinum metals, e.g. 
RAs:AsR, MeX, and EAs:AsR, 2MeX {Ehrlich, B., 1915 
1634). 

One of these compounds has been used medicinally, namely 
luargol, or 3:3'- diamino -4:4'- dihydroxy - arsenobenzene - 
silver - bromide - antimonyl - sulphate [Ci2Hi202N2As2]2, AgBr, 
Sb 0 (H 2 S 04 ) 2 , an additive compound of salvarsan base with 
silver biomide and antimonyl sulphate. It is neutralized with 
caustic soda previous to injection, and is stated to be ten 
times as active as salvarsan in cases of sleeping sickness. 

Numerous derivatives of stihinoarsenobenzene, CgEsSb: 
AsCgHg, have been prepared, e.g. the 4 : 4'-dihydroxy derivative, 
OH-CgH^Sb: AsCgH^-OH, is obtained by reducing a mixture 
of sodium p-hydroxyphenylarsonate and y-hydroxyphenyl- 
stibonate, OH-C 6 H 4 *SbO(ONa) 2 , with sodium hydrosulphite, 
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and forms a brownish-black powder insoluble in water. Of 
this type of compound ^-ammo-i-hydroxyarsmoA'-acetylamino- 
stibinobenzene hydrochloride, HCl, NH 2 *C 6 H 3 (OH)As:SbC 6 H 4 * 
NHAc, gives the best therapeutic results. 

The antimony analogues of atoxyl and salvarsan are also 
known, and can be prepared by the following series of re- 
actions: 

p-NHAc-CA-NHjs NHAc-CeHi-NaCl 
HNO, 

^ ]SrHAc-C6H4-SbO(OH)2 NH2‘C«H4-SbO{OH)j, 

with SbCl* hydrolysis 

and alkali 

stibanilic acid, the antimony analogue of atoxl. The product 
of these with urea, viz. ureastibamine, is largely used in India. 
The antimony analogue of salvarsan is obtained as follows: 

NHAo-CeH4SbO(OH)2 ^ 2raAc*C€H3{N02)*Sb0(0H)* 

nitrated 

0H-CeH3(N02)Sb0(0H)2 

hydrolysed 

OH(NH2)C6H3-Sb:Sb*C6H3(NH2)OH, 

reduced with 
hydrosulphite 

Sulphoform, triphenylstibine sulphide, SiSbPhg, colourless 
needles melting at 119'^~120°, obtained by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen cautiously into a solution of triphenylstibine chloride 
in alcoholic ammonia, is used in pharmacy for curing eczema 
and similar skin diseases. 

C. Cyclic Arsenic Compounds 

Derivatives of 10-c/i?oro-5 : IQ-dihydrophenarsazine (I) 

Cl 



i 


have been prepared by Gibson and others (J. 0. S., p26-29 ; 
cf. also Wieland and Rheinheimer, A., 1921, 423, 1) using three 
difierent methods. 
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(a) The condensation of arsenious chloride with substituted 
diphenylanhnes in suitable solvents, e.g. 

.AsCk 

CH3‘CeH4*NH*GeH5 ->■ CH8-OeH3<(" ^C6H4, 

(b) the elimination of hydrogen bromide from o-bromo-o'- 

' n TT T>_ 


amino-diphenylarsonic acid 


C6H4Br. 
NH,-CeH4 


>AsO(OH), the bromine 


forming hydrogen bromide with one hydrogen of the aroino- 

.AsO(OH)x^ 

group, when a phenarsazonic acid ^ 

formed; (c) the condensation of o-bromo-phenylarsonic acid 
with substituted amines 

CeH4R‘NH2 + Br*C3H4*AsO(OH)2 C6H4R*NH*C6H4*AsO(OH)2 

or the condensation of o-aminophenylarsonic acid with substi- 
tuted bromobenzenes 

C6H4RBr + NH2-CeH4-AsO(OH)j C6ll4R-NH'C6H4-AsO(OH)2 

and then ring closure of the product, obtained by either of 
these condensations, by means of hydrochloric acid, sulphur 
dioxide and iodine 

,AsCL 

CeH4R*NH-C3H4AsO(OH)2 C4H3B/ yO,^E^. 

The compounds are interesting as containing an arsenic atom 
as part of a ring, and the parent substance, phenarsazine, is 
represented by formula II. 

These cyclic dihydro compounds yield N acyl, but not N 
alkyl derivatives, and are characterized by the readiness with 
which they form molecular compounds with acetic acid, 
acetone, chlorobenzene, carbon tetrachloride, 

5 : 5'-Diamino-l : l'-arseno-2 : 2'“8tilbene, 

NHa OeHg/^^ * "^NcA-NH,, 

\ch:ch/ 


contains an 8-membered ring consisting of six C and two As 
atoms {Karrer, B., 1915, 305). The corresponding arsonic 
acid is formed from 5-nitro-2-methyl-phenylarsonic acid by the 
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action of caustic soda and subsequent reduction, and on 
further reduction with hyposulphite yields the ring compound. 
An arsenic analogue of N-methyl piperidine is: 



obtained by condensing dichloromethyl-arsine, AsMeCl 2 , with 
the magnesium derivative of 1 :5-dichloropentane and distilling 
the product (Bull. Soc., 1916 [iv], 19 , 151, 290). It is termed 
1 -methylarsepedine, is a colourless liquid, b.-pt. 160°, with a 
strong smell of mustard, and is rea^y exited in contact 
with the air. 

Other compounds with two As atoms in the ring are deri- 
vatives of arsanthrene, viz. I or II, orange rhombic plates, 
m.-pt. 340°-350°. 



/AsClv 

The chloride, CjH/ /C 6 H 4 , melts at 182°-183°, and 
\AsC1/ 

is formed from phenylarsinophenyl-o-arsonic acid by reduction 
with SO 2 and concentrated hydrochloric acid. The carbazole 
analogue. III, xenylene-2 : 2'-chloroarsine, is obtained from 



the o-arsonic acid of diphenyl, CjH 5 -C 6 H 4 As 03 H 2 . 
Corresponding antimony compounds are known. 
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LXVIL PROTEINS: BIOCHEMISTRY* 

An extended description of the STibstances (other than those 
already mentioned) which are found in the animal organism, 
and which are therefore of importance for biochemistry, will 
not be attempted here, since these and the chemical processes 
developed in the living tissues form the subject matter of 
Biochemistry. 


A. Proteins 

The proteins constitute the chief part of the organism, being 
present partly in the colloidal and partly in the solid state; 
they are found in protoplasm and in all the nutritive fluids of 
the body. In the tissues of green plants the proteins are 
synthesized in quite unknown ways from simple substances 
like carbon dioxide, water, ammonium nitrate and sulphate 
(of. Meldola, J. C. S., 1906, 749). The majority of proteins 
are insoluble in water, but dissolve in dilute saline solutions. 
Their presence in the juices of the animal organism is prob- 
ably due to saline and other substances. In solution they 
are opalescent, laBvo-rotatory, and do not difiuse through parch- 
ment paper, i.e. are colloids; but they are thrown down 
when the solution is warmed, or upon the addition of strong 
mineral acids, of many metallic salts [e.g. copper sulphate, 
basic lead acetate, and mercuric chloride], of alcohol, tannic 
acid, acetic acid together with a little potassium ferrocyanide, 
picric acid, or phosphotungstic acid. They are insoluble in 
alcohol or ether, and their solutions are usually precipitated 
(“ salted out ”) by the addition of ammonium sulphate, and 
mixtures of different proteins can often be fractionally pre- 
cipitated by gradually increasing the concentration of the 
ammonium sulphate. This concentration is definite for each 
protein, as is also its temperature of coagulation. Proteins 
can also be coagulated by treatment with absolute alcohol or 
with boiling water. After coagulation all proteins become 
insoluble in neutral solvents, but dissolve in alkalis or acids, 

* Jordan Lloyd and Shore, Protein Chemistry^ 2nd Edition, London, 1938. 
Schmidt, The Chemistry of Amino Acids and Proteins, Springfield, 1938 
Holmes, The Metabolism of Living Tissues, Cambridge, 1937. Plimmer. 
Organic and Biochemistry, 
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yielding metaproteins, wMch are also formed by boiling the 
uncoagulated protein with acetic acid or alkali. When boiled: 
(a) with nitric acid, they are coloured yellow (the xantho- 
protein reactions); (b) with a solution of mercuric nitrate 
containing nitrous acid {MiUon^s reagent), red; (c) with caustic 
soda solution and a very little cupric sulphate, violet. 

Some of the proteins have been prepared pure, although 
this is a very difficult operation. 

The different proteins vary only slightly among themselves 
in percentage composition; they contain: 

C = 62-7 to 64-5 p.c.; H = 6-9 to 7*3 p.c.; N = 164 to 17*6 p.o.; 

0 = 20-9 to 23*5 p.c.; and S = 0*8 to 6*0 p.o. 

A few proteins have been obtained crystalline, e.g. hemp 
albumin, ovalbumin, serum albumin. Most are typical col- 
loids and yield colloidal solutions unless broken down. They 
are amphoteric, i.e. capable of yielding complex cations and 
anions, depending on the oi the solution. A protein may 

be regarded as a complex attached to an amino and a carboxyl 

+ 

group, e.g. NHg-X-COgH, and can give rise to ions NHg’X'CO^H 

and NHa^X-COg. Thus gelatin combines with cations when 
the is above 4*7 and with anions below 4*7. 

Similarly protein particles in alkaline solution in an electric 
field migrate to the anode, but in acid solution to the cathode. 
In a solution of = 4*7, the isoelectric point, the particles 

show no appreciable movement, probably due to the formation 
+ — 

of an inner salt NHg-X-COa or zwitter ion, when the acid and 
base combining capacity of the protein is at its lowest (cf. 
Betaines). 

The fact that albumin contains sulphur is worthy of note, 
though the mode in which it is combined in the molecule is 
unknown; warming with a dilute alkaline solution is sufficient 
to eliminate it partially, e.g. when white of egg is boiled with 
an alkaline solution of lead oxide, sulphide of lead is precipi- 
tated (the test for sulphur in albumin). 

Protein preparations often leave a very considerable amount 
of ash, i.e. inorganic salts, on incineration. It is not yet 
certain in how far this mineral matter forms an integral 
constituent of these substances; but the properties of ‘‘ egg 
albumin free from ash ” are materially different from those of 
ordinary albumin. 
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Although the constitution of no single albumin has been 
determined, a considerable amount of work has been done in 
this direction, more especially by an examination of the 
simpler products obtained when the albu min s are {a) oxidized 
(6) hydrolysed, and (c) fermented by micro-organisms. 

(а) The products obtained on oxidation consist largely of 
volatile fatty acids, their aldehydes, ketones, and nitriles, 
together with hydrogen cyanide and benzoic acid. 

(б) The usual hydrolytic agents used are (1) baryta water, 
(2) hydriodic acid, (3) concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
(4) sulphuric acid (25 per cent). The last of these appears to 
be the best, as it produces less complex decomposition, e.g. 
less ammonia and more amino acids. The most marked 
feature of the products thus obtained is the predominance 
of amino acids. 

A few simple proteins yield only two amino-derivatives* 
thus both salmine and clupeine, obtained respectively from the 
testicles of the salmon and herring, yield histidine. As a rule, 
the more complex proteins yield a considerable number of 
amino compounds, the number of such compounds and also 
their relative proportions varying with the protein. 

1. AMINO ACIDS AND BASES PROM PROTEINS 

1. Mono-ammo-mono-carboxylic Acids. — Glycine = amino- 
acetic acid; Alanine = a-amino-propionic acid; Valine = 
a-amino-j8-methyl-n-butyric acid, (CH 3 ) 2 *CH-CH(NH 2 )*C 02 H; 
Leucine = a- amino -y-methyl-n- valeric acid, CHMeg-CHg* 
CH(NIl2)C02H; iso-Leucine = a- amino -^- methyl -n -valeric 
acid, CH3-CH2*CHMe-CH(NH2)C02H; Norleucine - a-amino- 
?^-caproic acid; Phenylalanine = a-amino-/S-phenyl-propionic 
acid, CeH5*CH2-CH(NH2)C02H; Tyrosine- a-amino-^-hy- 
droxyphenylpropionic acid, i3-0H-C6H4*CH2*CH{NH2)C02H; 
Serine - a-amino-jS-hydroxypropionic acid; Threonine =a- 
amino-p- hydroxy -71 -butyric acid with the configuration, 

COOH 

NHa-C-H 

HC-OH 

CH3, 

corresponding with that of d-threose; Cystine — di-(a-amino- 
^-thiopropionic acid), C 02 H-CH(NH 2 )-CH 2 ‘S*S*CH 2 *CH(NH 2 )* 
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COgH; MetHonine = a-amino-y-metlijlthiol-n-butTric acid, 

CH3S*CH2-CHa-CH(NH2)-G02H. 

2. Mono-amino-dicaxboxylic Acids. — ^Aspartic acid ^ amino- 
succinic acid; Glutamic acid == a-amino-glutaric acid; Hy- 
droxyglutamic acid = a-amino-d-hydroxyglutaric acid, C 02 H* 
CH2*CH(0H)-CH(NH2)C02H. 

3. Diamino-mono-caxboxylic Acids. — Arginine = a-amino- 
S-guanidino-w-valeric acid, HN==C(NH 2 )‘NH(CH 2 ) 3 *CH(NH 2 )- 
COgH, wMcIl has been synthesized from ornitlmie (p. 251) 
and cyanamide (p. 313) ; Lysine = ae-diaminocaproic acid. 

L Heterocyclic Ainino-acids. — Histidine = <z - amino - ^ - 
iminazolepropionic acid (I) ; Pyroline ^ a-pyrrolidene-carboxy- 
lic acid (II) : 


N-CH. 

I II >c*ch2*ch(nh2)C02Hi n 
CH-NH/ 



Hydroxyproline == y- hydroxy -a-pyrrolidenecarboxy lie acid; 
Tryptophane = a-amino-jS-indolepropionic acid (III): 


m 



-CH2-CH(NH2)C02H. 


5. Purine and Psrrimidine Bases. — Guanine = 2“aminO“6- 
oxjrpurine (p. 331); Adenine = 6-aminopurine; Cytosine = 
3-amino-l-pyrimidone (IV) and thymine = 4-methyl-3-keto- 
2 : 3-dihydropyrimidone (Y) ; 


.N;C(NHA 

IV a)CO< >CH; 

NTs 


^NH ClSf 


/NH-COv 

V CO< >C'CH3. 

XiSTH-OH/^ 


Most proteins also contain a carbohydrate radical, e.g. 
mannose, galactose, or frequently a hexosamine, i.e. they are 
glycosides. 

Fischer's method of separating the amino-acids formed on 
hydrolysis of a protein was by fractionation of their methyl 
esters under very low pressures. A modified, and stated to be 
a more accurate, method is the fractionation of the esters of 
the acetylated acids. The percentages of the known andno- 
acids found in the four proteins, viz. gelatin, casein, gliadin 
and zein, varies from 90-103 per cent, indicating that there 
cannot be in the molecules of these proteins large quantities 
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of Htlierto unidentified acids, and glutamic acid is tte chief 
constituent of the last three. These more accurate methods 
of estimation have rendered it possible to determine the mole- 
cular ratios of the different amino-acids in such proteins as 
gelatin biood-fibrin and keratin (J . Biol. Chem., 1936, 115, 77). 

The ’carboxylic groups present in the hydrolytic products 
are probably not present in the original molecule, and it is 
highly probable that most of the amino-groups are not present 
as such but are employed in uniting the various radicals 
together, since only some 10 per cent of the total nitrogen in 
albumin is eliminated as such on treatment with nitrous acid, 
in other words, the amino-group of one molecule reacts with 
the carboxylic group of another, yielding compounds with the 
group, -CO-NH-, characteristic of acid amides. Mrml Fischer 
and others have synthesized complex compounds of this type 
by the gradual condensation of amino-acids. Although none of 
the proteins has been so far synthesized, the products the 
polypeptides— exhibit considerable analogy to the peptones.^ 
The following general methods are used for the synthesis 

^^L^^Iae^cUoride of a halogenated fatty acid is condensed 
with the ester of an amino-acid, the resulting ester hydrolysed, 
and the halogen then replaced by an amino-group by means 
of ammonia: 


OHjOHBr-COCl + 


OH^-COjEt 

IHBr-CO-NH-CHa-COsEt 

^ 0H,-0H(NHa)-C0-NH;-CH2-C02H. 

Alanylglycine 


The dipepbide thus obtained can be converted into its 
acid chloride, and this condensed with a molecule of an ester 
of an amino-acid, e.g. glycine ester, yietding the compound 
CH3*OH(NH2)*CO-NH'CH2-CO*NH*CH2*COAH6, wbloh on 
careful hydrolysis yields the copespondmg acid— alanyl- 
glyeylglyeine — an example of a tripeptide. The operations 
can be repeated, and in this way conapounds containing 18 
amino-acid residues have been synthesized. 

As the amino-acids obtained by hydrolysing natural pro- 
teins are optically active, FischcT used optically active acids 
and esters in his synthetical operations, the optically active 
acid being obtained by resolving its racemic benzoyl deriva- 
tive by means of active bases and then removing the benzoyl 
group. 
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2. Anotker metkod consists in protecting the amino-group 
in an a-amino-aoid by converting into the p-toluene-sulphonyl 
derivative, forming the acid chloride, condensing with a second 
amino-acid, and finally removing the p-toluene-snlphonyl 
group with hydxiodic acid and phosphonixun iodide. 

3. Bergmann and Zerms (B., 1932, 1192) protect the NH^ 
group by introducing the -CO-O-CHa-CeHs group by the action 
of benzyl chloroformate, forming the acid chloride or azide 
and condensing with a second amino-acid, and finally reducing 
with hydrogen and palladium: 

B-CH(NH2)C02H ^ It-0H(NH-00-0C7H7)-C0aH 

B-CH(NH*CO’OCvH7)-COC1 

+ R'CH(NH0COaH 

B-CHCNHCO-OaH^l-CO-NH-CHR'COaH 

red 

B-CH(NH2)-C0-NH-CHR'*C02H + CeH^CHa + CO, 

(cf. Harrington and Bergmann^ Bio. J., 1935, 1602). 

4. Glycylglycine can be obtained by heating ethylglycine 

.CO-CH^ 

when the anhydride, dihetopiperazine, NH<^ pNH, is 

formed, and hydrolysing this with dilute alkali. 

5. Another method of obtaining polypeptides is through the 
azide (p. 213) of the acid. Thus starting with ethyl hippuxate, 
this is converted into the hydrazide, and, finally, into the 
azide, which yields a carbimide when heated. The carbimide 
is condensed with the ester of an amino-acid, e.g. ethylglycine, 
yielding a product which can be transformed into an azide and 
the series of reactions repeated (Ourtius, J. pr., 1916, 94, 85). 

X-00,Et X-CO-NH-NH, XCO-N, 

-> XN : C : 0 X‘NH*CO-NH*CHa-CO,Et. 

Fischer succeeded in synthesizing by his methods a poly- 
peptide containing 18 amino-acid groups, viz. Weucyl-triglycyl- 
Heucycl-triglycyl-Z-leuoyl-octaglycyl-glycine with a molecular 
weight of 1213. 

The position of the free amino-group in a complex poly- 
peptide can be ascertained by the action of naphthalene-jS- 
sulphonyl-chloride, and hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid. 
Thus, alanyl-glycylglycine (a tripeptide) treated in this way 
gives naphthalene- jS-sulphonylalanine and glycine as hydro- 
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lytic products, indicating that the free amino-group is present 
in the alanyl residue (B., 1916, 2449, 2838). 

Tlie optical rotation of an active polypeptide kept in con- 
tact with dilute alkali for a few days changes, and this has been 

shown to be due to the enolization of an inner — CHR-CO 

group. In the case of a tripeptide the products of hydrolysis, viz. 
the inactive amino-acid isolated, will prove that this occupied 
the middle of the peptide chain. 

A few polypeptides, e.g. tetrapeptides, have been isolated 
from the hydrolytic products of certain proteins. 

The putrefaction of albumins gives rise not only to amino- 
acids, but also to aromatic and fatty acids (e.g. butyric acid 
phenyl-acetic acid), indole, skatole, and cresol; further, to the 
basic ptomaines (the toxines produced in dead bodies), which 
include putrescine (from arginine) and cadaverine (from lysine), 
choline, muscarine, and neurine (p. 227). Ail of these are not 
poisonous, and many also occur in the vegetable kint^dom. 
Only the amines derived from phenylalanine, tyrosine, trypto- 
phan and histidine have marked physiological activity, and 
histamine derived from histidine is the most active. 

2. CLASSIFICATION OF PROTEINS 

I. Simple Proteins yielding amino-acids or derivatives on 
hydrolysis. 

(а) Albumins . — Soluble in pure water and coagulated by 
heat. Egg-albumin, serum albunoin, leucosin (wheat), legumin 
(peas). 

(б) Globulins . — Insoluble in water but soluble in neutral 
salt solutions. Muscle globulin, edestin (wheat), phaseolin 
(beans), tuberin (potato), arachin (ground nut). 

(c) Gluteins . — Insoluble in neutral solvents but soluble in 
acids and alkalis. Glutenin of wheat. 

(d) Prolamins.— Soluble in 70-80 per cent alcohol, but in- 
soluble in water, absolute alcohol or neutral solvents. Gliadin 
(wheat), zein (maize), hordenin (barley). 

(e) Scleroproteins or Albuminoids. — The proteins present in 
the skeletal structure of animals and in skin, hair, &c. Col- 
lagen which boiled with water gives gelatin. Elastin from 
ligaments and keratin from hoofs. 

(/) ffi^iowe^.—Soluble in water and fairly concentrated 
ammonia and ammonium salts, but insoluble in dilute am- 
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monia. Coagulated by heating, but coagnlnm soluble in ’V'^ry 
dilute acid. Globin from haemoglobin. 

(g) Protamines. — The simplest proteins. Soluble in water. 
Not coagulated by heat. Strongly basic and on hydrolysis 
yield only 2 or 3 amino-acids. Salmine and sturine from fish 
testicles. 

II. Conjugated Proteins. — ^Protein combined with another 
molecule in a form other than salt. 

(а) Nvdeo'proteins. — Compounds of a protein with a nucleic 
acid, e.g. wheat germ contains triticonucleic acid, and the 
thymo-gland a compound of protein with thymonucleic acid. 

(б) Glycoproteins. — Compounds of proteins with carbo- 
hydrates, e.g. mucins: slimy proteins with a lubricating 
function secreted by salivary glands and mucous cells of 
alimentary canal, secretion of slugs, &c., on hydrolysis usually 
give an aminohexose. 

(c) Phosphoproteins. — ^Proteins with phosphorus in some 
form other than a nucleic acid or lecithin. Caseinogen (milk), 
ovovitellin (egg-yolk), 

(d) Chromoproteins or Ecemoproteins. — Protein combined 
with haematin or analogous compound. Haemoglobin and 
haemocyanin, proteins with respiratory functions found in 
blood of all vetebrates. 

{e) Lecithoprotein.' — Compounds of protein and lecithin. 

III. Derived Proteins. 

1. Primary protein derivatives formed by gentle hydrolytic 
changes in proteins. 

(a) Proteans formed by action of water, very dilute acids, 
or enzymes on proteins. Casein from curdled milk, fibrin from 
coagulated blood. 

(b) Metaproteins formed by further action of acid on pro- 
tein. Soluble in very weak acids or alkalis, but insoluble in 
neutral solvents. Acid and alkali albumins or albuminates. 

(c) Coagulated proteins formed by action of heat or alcohol 
on protein solutions. Precipitated egg albumin. 

2. Secondary protein derivatives obtained by further hydro- 
lysis of protein molecule. 

{a) Proteoses. — Soluble in water, not coagulated by heat, 
and precipitated by salting out their solutions with ammonium 
sulphate. ‘‘ Peptones ” consist largely of proteoses. 

(6) Peptones proper. — Soluble in water, not coagulated by 
heat, and not precipitated from their solutions by ammonium 
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or idnc snlpliates or most acids, but precipitated by tannic 
or pbosphotungstic acids and by lead acetate and absolute 
alcohol. 

(c) Peptides . — Compounds built up of two or more amino- 
acids. 

Examples of natural peptides are: 

1. Camosine, present in skeletal muscles of many verte- 
brates and reptiles, is jS-alanylhistidine. 

.N---C-CH2-CH(C02H)-ira-G0-CH2-CH2*]ra2. 

CHf II 

2. Anserine, from goose muscle, is j8-alanylmethylHstidine. 

3. Glutathione, y-glutamyl-cystcyl-glycine, C02H-CH(NHo)* 

/CHgSH 

CHo-CH 2 ‘CO*NH-CH<; , an important factor 

\cO-NH-CH2-C02H 

in oxidative changes in muscle tissue. It gives an intensive 
nitro-prusside reaction which is characteristic of all active 
animal and plant tissues. On oxidation the disulphide is 
formed from two molecules of the tripeptide, X*SH, HS-X 
XS-SX, and this change of oxidation and reduction goes on in 
the living 'tissue and protects the cysteine from metabolic 
change. In the absence of glutathione no oxygen is absorbed 
by the tissue and no carbon dioxide is eliminated. 

Nucleoproteins 

These form the most important protein constituents of the 
cell-nucleus, and without these life and cell activity is impos- 
sible, They are very abundant in tissues of thymus, spleen, 
and pancreas. They are also found in the vegetable kingdom 
in tissues of the embryo and in yeast. They are compounds 
of a protein with a nucleic acid. The protein is usually a histone, 
but in the ripe sperm of salmon, herring, and mackerel is a pro- 
tamine. The nucleoprotein on partial hydrolysis yields protein 
and nuclein, and nuclein with strong acids or pancreatic juice 
gives a protein and a nucleic acid. There appear to be two 
distinct nucleic acids, one characteristic of the animal and the 
other of plant tissues. Both on hydrolysis yield phosphoric 
acid (4 mols.), a mono-saccharide (4 mols.), purine bases (2 
mols,), and pyrimidine bases (2 mols.). The chief differences 
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are that the ardmal acid gives d-2-deoxyribose, HO-CHg 
[CH‘ 0 H] 3 *CH 2 *CH 0 , with the bases guanine, adenine, cyto- 
sine, and thjiaine, whereas the plant acid yields d-ribose, 
guanine, adenine, cytosine, and uracil: 

3m— CO im— CO 

Thymine CO CMe UraciGi CO CH 

3m— GH im— CH. 

It is suggested that each molecule of phosphoric acid forms 
an ester with the sugar, and that the cyclic bases are united 
to the four sugar residues in the order guanine, cytosine, 
uracil (or thymine), and adenine. 

The hsemoglobin, the colouring matter of the red corpuscles 
of mammalian blood, is a compound of haematin (Chap. LXTV, 
Dl) with a globulin and has a moL-weight of roughly 68,000. 
The clotting of blood is due to the presence of fibrigonin. 

For the amino-acids and bases derived from diSerent pro- 
teins and their relative amounts, cf. Lloyd and Shore, 2nd 
Edition, p. 136. 


3. STRUCTURE OF PROTEINS 

In a fairly complex polypeptide or protein molecule the 
amino-acids appear to be arranged in a fixed order, as shown 
by the pattern of X-ray photos. Bergmann and Zervas (J. 
biol., 1936, 113, 34) by the careful hydrolysis of clupein (a 
protamine) from herring roe found that with the enzyme 
protaminase the protein gives 2 mols. of clupean (a polypeptide) 
and 4 mols. of arginine, and that clupean with trypsin and other 
enzymes yields 2 mols. of a dipeptide and 3 of a tripeptide. 
Bach molecule of dipeptide on hydrolysis gave arginine and 
an amino-acid, and each molecule of tripeptide 2 mols. of 
arginine and one of amino-acid, and they suggest that the 
only arrangement in harmony with these results is; 

j 

MAi AMAiAMAIamIA AlMi Am AMAlAlVIAlAJVdAA 
i i 

A = arginine residue. = fission produced by trypsin. 

M = mono-anoLino-aoid residue. - = fission produced by prota- 

ininase. 


( B 480 ) 


40 
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Bergmann and his co-workers have developed this idea and 
have worked out the ratios in which the difierent residues 
occur in ox-fibrin, egg-albumin, &c. They calculate from 
the results of careful analysis of hydrolytic products the 
number of gram-mols. of each amino-acid formed from 100 
gm. of protein, and from these data calculate the frequency of 
the occurrence of each amino-acid. !For egg-albumin the fre- 
quencies are glutamic acid 1 in 8 , aspartic acid 1 in 18, 
methionine, lysine and arginine each 1 in 24, tyrosine 1 in 36, 
and Hstidine and cysteine each 1 in 72. The smallest number 
of residues which can give these frequencies is 288, and hence 
the molecule of egg-albumin must contain 288 or some mul- 
tiple of 288 residues, i.e. a mol.-weight of 35,700 or some mul- 
tiple of this. The minimum value agrees roughly with that 
determined by the ultra-centrifugal method. 

All the amino-acids forming the residues in a protein mole- 
cule have the same spatial configuration, i.e. in compounds of 
the type 

X”" 




^CO,H 


the relative positions of the 4 groups are always the same, 
quite independent of the nature of R. They all belong to the 
I series (for absolute configuration, cf. Haiucy^ Nature, 1937, 

140, 150). 

R 
\ 


^ V 

i 

The molecule has a zigzag structure with the R groups 
alternatively above and below the -C-NH-CO-C plane. The 

is repeated and its length is 3-5 A. The co- 
ordinate links (H bridges) result in chelate rings. _ 

In silk fibroin built up of alternate glycine and alanme 
residues it follows that all the CH 3 groups he in the same plane, 
as they occur alternatively with H. 


H H 

/A 


R H 

V 


^vvv^ 


&c. 


0 R^ fa 


i 
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B. Protein Foodstuffs 

The changes which protein foodstufe undergo in the fl.niTYifl.l 
system have been the subject of much study {Hophins, J. C. S., 
1916, 629; cf. also C. and I., 1933, 173). It is generally agreed 
that the proteins are ultimately hydrolysed in the intestine 
to their ultimate constituents, the amino- or imino-acids, and 
that these acids are absorbed by the blood and carried to the 
difierent tissues, where they can undergo (1) synthesis to pro- 
tein compounds required for growth and replacement of that 
lost by wear, e.g. skin, secretions of glands, milk, mucus, &c.; 
(2) oxidation, when present in abundance, to supply part of 
the heat required by the organism; and (3) conversion to 
purine derivatives, adenine and guanine, and the excretory 
substances, allantoin and uric acid. This conclusion is largely 
based on the following facts: (a) completely hydrolysed pro- 
teins, e.g. casein, are as elective as nutrients as the unhydro- 
lysed proteins ; (6) in the blood the bulk of the organic nitrogen 
is present as amino-acids and not as complex polypeptides or 
proteins (this has been proved by van Slyke by measurements 
of nitrogen evolved by the action of nitrous acid on the blood) ; 
(c) when food proteins are introduced intact into the blood, 
reactions follow which are quite different from those which 
follow the normal ingestion of food. 

Proteins of animal origin are digested more readily than 
those of vegetable with the exception of uncooked white of 
egg. This may be due to the fact that vegetable proteins are 
protected from enzyme action by non-digestible cellulose. The 
protein of meat if not over-cooked is the most readily digested. 
In many cases digestibility is increased by cookmg but is 
largely impaired by over-cooking. 

As the result of careful experiments it has been proved that 
the following amino-acids and bases must be supplied in the 
food as they cannot be formed in the animal system itself. 

(1) Tryptophan(d,Z, or dZ equally good). (2) Lysine. (3) His- 
tidine (Z more effective than d). It is probably required for the 
production of the purine bases of nucleic acid and for the for- 
mation of histamine. (4) Arginine. (5) Methionine, y-methyl- 
thiol-a-amino-7^-butyric acid, CH 3 S-CH 2 *CH 2 *CH(NH 2 )-C 02 H, 
required as source of S for organic sulphur compounds. It 
can be replaced by cystine. (6) Phenylalanine, It cannot 
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be replaced by tyrosine, but is probably the precursor of this 
and of thyroxin and adrenaline. (7) Leucine and ^5o-leucine. 

Serine, glutamic acid, hydroxyglutamic acid, proline, and 
pxyproline need not be present in the food, and can presumably 
be synthesized in the body at rates necessary to meet the re- 
quirements of natural growth (C, I., 1943, 127). 

It is thus clear that the animal system is incapable of syu' 
thesizing the indole group (tryptophan), or the guanidine 
(arginine), or iminazole (histidine) groups, and it is essential 
that the food supplied should contain such groups. If arginine 
is supplied, the system appears to be capable of converting 
this into histidine; the close relationship between the two 
compounds is illustrated in the two formulae: 

^CH-N 

CO,H-CH(NH2)-CH,-Cf || 

Histidine* ^NH•CH 

/CHa-NH 

C02H*CH(NHa)CHa*CH/ I 

Arginine HN I C-NHjj. 


LXVIII. VITAMINS AND HOEMONBS 


Compotmds ptysiologically of vital importance in aTilma] 
metabolism are those belonging to the two groups the Vita- 
mins and the Hormones, both of which are characterized 
by the fact that minute amounts play such an important bio- 
chemical role. The vitamins are not formed in the body bnt 
are introduced in the food utilized by the animal, whereas the 
hormones are formed in the body, usually in special glands. 


*For synthesis, see Pyman, J. C. S., 1916, 186; 
Uamosme, p-alanylhistidine, 


and for synthesis of 




rf. dso Bi^rger and Tutin, Bio. J., 1918, 402; it occurs in Liebig’s extract 
01 beef. 
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A. Vitamins* 

TMs name was introduced by Funh to comprise certain 
accessory factors in normal dietary, and from 1912 our 
knowledge of tte number, structure, and physiological im- 
portance of these compounds has increased at a rapid rate. 
They are usually divided into the two groups I, Fat soluble, 
and II, Water soluble. To group I belong the compounds 
A, D, Dg, D 3 , and to group II the compoimds B^, Bg, C* E. 
The absence of any one in the dietary causes some definite 
disease or a lapse of certain physiological activities. 

From a chemical standpoint, the different vitamins are 
not closely related but belong to very different groups of 
compounds. Their structures have been determined in many 
cases and several have been synthesized in the laboratory, 
and many of these have been discussed in the chapters dealing 
with the groups of compounds to which they belong. 

Vitamin A, Axerophthobf is associated with animal fats 
and is present in relatively large quantities in the livers of 
fishes. In its absence yotmg animals fail to grow, degenerative 
changes in the epithelial cells which form the outer layer of 
the body take place, and a pathological condition of the eyes 
known as xerophthalmia is set up. An adequate supply pro- 
tects against certain types of infection. The addition of cod- 
liver or better halibut-liver oil to the dietary gives the neces- 
sary vitamin. Its structure is closely related to that of the 
yellow colouring matters of the carotenes (Chap. LXIV, Al), 
and can be formed in the animal system from the carotenes 
contained in green vegetables and carrots. 

A second constituent, A2, appears to be present in some oils, 
and in freshwater fish largely replaces A. It may be vitamin A 
with an additional •CH:CH before the •CH 2 ‘ 0 H group, and 
thus have 6 conjugated olefine links. 

Vitamin Bl, Aneurm4 A deficiency of this leads to the 

*F. G, Hopkins^ Nature, ^36, 136, 708; Karrer, Chem. Rev., 1934, 7; 
Vitamins in Theory and Practice, 3rd Edition, L. J. Harris, Cambridge, 1938; 
Chemistry and Physiology of Vitamins^ Rosenberg, New York, 1942, 

t Cf. C. L, 1942, 89. 

t In America sometimes termed Vitamin E. For details, see Vitamin Bl 
and Beri-beri, L,J. Harris, London, 1938; also Williams, Sci., 1938, 87, 659. 
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disease beri-beri Its presence appears to be essential for 
tbe normal process of carbobydrate metabolism and for the 
maintenance of a normal equilibrium in the nervous tissues. 
It is present in the cortical parts of grains, e.g. husk of rice, 
and the use of polished rice in tropical countries leads to 
the occurrence of beri-beri. It also occurs in yeast together 
with B2, and the relative proportions of the two vary con- 
siderably with different species. It is the only vitamin con- 
taining sulphur, and its hydrochloride has the composition 
C 12 H 18 ON 4 SCI 2 , and by the action of acid bisulphite solutions 
Williams (J, A. C. S., 1936, 229) obtained quantitative yields 
of the two products: (a) a sulphonic acid CeHgOgNgS, and (b) 
a base CgHgONS. The latter compound when oxidized gives 
the known 4:-methylthiazole-5-carboxylic acid and therefore 
has structure I, and this has been coi^rmed by synthesis 


I 


(3)N n*-GH3 

a) 


Et 


n 


N- , iHa 

HO— I CHa-CHaOAo 



(Andersa^ and Westpkal, 1937) in the following manner: 
y-Acetopropyl acetate, CHg’CO-CHg-CHa-CHg-OAc, bromiaated 
gives CH 3 *C 0 ‘CHBr*CH 2 *CH 20 Ac, and this with barium 
thiocyanate gives CH 3 -CO*CH(S-C • N)*CH 2 *CH 2 *OAc, which 
readily isomerizes in acid solution to 2-hydroxy-4-methyl-5- 
acetoethyl-thiazole II, and by replacing the OH by Cl with 
the aid of POCI3, and the removal of Cl by zinc dust and acetic 
acid, the acetyl derivative of I is formed. 

The acid component (a) was regarded by Williams as 
6-ethyl-4-aniino-pyrimidine-5-sulphonic acid, but Andersag 
and Westphal (B., 1937, 2035) have proved that one of the 
products obtained by oxidizing aneurin with acid perman- 
ganate is identical with 2-methyl-4-amino-5-amino-methyl- 
pyrimidine IV. The acid is the corresponding 6 -sulphonic acid 
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Cl 

^ If [j CH 3 

and hence anenrin is to be represented by V. 

The stages in the s^thesis of IV are: (1) ethyl formyl- 
succinate condenses with acetamidine hydrochloride in the 
presence of sodium ethoxide, yielding ethyl (2-methyl-4- 
hydxoxypyrirQidyl)-5-acetate VI. (2) Eeplacement of OH by 
Cl and then by NH 2 by the action of liquid ammonia under 
pressure, when the ester is also converted into the acid amide. 
(3) The conversion of the amide — CH2*C0*NB[2 into the amine 
*CH 2 *NH 2 by the Hofmann reaction. 

^ iT^i— CH,-CO,Et 

CH 3 


The vitamin has been synthesized by three methods, viz. 
Williams and Clive (J. A. C. S., 1936, 1504; 1937, 1052), 
Todd ax^Ld Bergel (J. C. S., 1937, 364), and Andersag and West- 
pW (B., 1937, 2049). 

The second synthesis consists in condensing 4“amino-2- 
methyl-S-thioformamidopyximidine VII with methyl a-chloro- 
y-hydroxypropyl ketone VIII, 


vn 


]/^cHo-]S[h-ch:s 


vm 


CHCl-CO-CH, 

iHj-CHj-OH 


and the third method consists in converting the diamine IV 
into the corresponding alcohol — CH 2 *NH 2 ‘ into — CHg-OH by 
nitrous acid, then by the action of an acetic acid solution of 
HBr converting — CH 2 'OH into — CH 2 Br, and the final conden- 
sation of this 2-methyl-4-aimno-5-bromomethyl-pyximidine 
in the form of its hydrochloride with 4-methyl-5-hydxoxy- 
ethyl-thiazole (I). 

B1 plays a part in oxidations in the brain. a-Hydroxy- 
pyridine and 2 : 6-dihydroxyquinoline have physiological 
properties similar to those of B1 but far less pronounced. 

Vitamin B2 (or in America G) is also present in yeast, but 
is more stable to heat^ than Bl. Its absence in a dietary 
produces serious skin lesions in animals similar to those met 
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with, in the human disease — ^pellagra — ^producing dermatitis 
of the face and hands. 

It is soluble in water, occurs in yeast, milk, lean meat, and 
green vegetables. At one time it* was regarded as identical 
with lactoflavin, 6 : T-dimethyl-Q-d-riboflavin phosphate. 



where X = •CH2(CH*0H)3-CH20H, with a phosphoric acid 
group in position 5', but, as tins compound does not prevent 
rat-pellagra ” the two cannot be identical, and it is possible 
that B2 is a mixture of lactoflavin with other compounds, viz. 

(а) Nicotinic acid (p. 687), which is a specific against pellagra; 

(б) Pyxodoxin, adermin or vitamin B6, 


/CMe«C(OHk 

n/ >C*CH2-0H, 

^CH*CH2(OHr 


which prevents rat dermatitis; and (c) Pandothenic acid, 
HO-CH 2 -OMe 2 *OH{OH)*CO-NH‘CH 2 -CH 2 *C 02 H, which prevents 
dermatitis in chickens. 

Lactoflavin is a vitamin which promotes growth and has 
been synthesized in the following manner: 


CE; 
CH.— ’ 


+ 0CH(CIH-0H)3-CH80H 

t-NHAq. 

CH 3 — |(^-NH-CHj(CE.OH),-CH,OH 
CH,- 


/CO-NHv 

-h alloxan NH<f >CO 

\CO-CO/ 


lactoflaviii. 


Numerous flavins isomeric and stereoisomeric with lacto- 
flavin but containing diflerent carbohydrate groups have been 
synthesized, but the only one with physiological activity is 
the ribo one. 

Vitamin C, Ascorbic Acid, is the antiscorbutic vitamin 
present in most fresh foods, especially fruits and green vege- 
tables, but varies in amount from species to species and is not 
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present in cereals. FresMj picked parsley, broccoli and kale 
contain three times as much as citrus fndiB. It is less stable 
than most of the other vitamins, and is destroyed when foods 
are kept for a long time, dried or heated. It is extremely 
sensitive to oxidation and reduction, and one of its functions 
is to convey oxygen to the tissues as it is needed. It is prob- 
ably formed in the body and stored in the suprarenal gland. 
The daily requirement is 40-80 mg., and lack of it produces 
scurvy. It was first isolated from the adrenal gland, then from 
cabbage, afterwards from oranges, and finally from big red 
capsicum (1932), when as much as 1 lb. was prepared. La the 
crude form it is extremely difficult to handle, especially in 
presence of glutathione (p. 1216), but is more stable when pure. 
Its structure as 3-keto-Z-gulonolactone has been proved by 
its reactions and by its synthesis (cf. Chap. LVI, E.). It was 
the first vitamin to be synthesized. 


1 I 

C • C-C-CHa-OH 


O : C-0 

in (1 h i in 


Vitamin D * is the antirachitic vitamin, and usually accom- 
panies A in animal fats, particularly fish-liver oils. The per- 
centage of the two is high in mackerel, tunny, and sea bass 
(order PercomorpM) and rock fish and sculpin (order Oata- 
fJiracti), The Het&rosomata, e.g. halibut and fiat fish, are richest 
in A, but Holconoti, e.g. viviparous perches, in D. About 75 
per cent of the liver oils are more potent in D than cod-liver 
oil, and nearly aU are richer in A. Some percomorph oils are 
100-400 times more potent than cod-liver oil, and some of 
these, e.g. halibut-liver oil, are supplanting it in medicine. 
It is also present in the fermented shell of cacao, which is thus 
a valuable feeding stuff for cows, as the vitamin passes into 
the milk. 

Vitamin D has not been obtained in a pure state, only in 
the form of a viscous oil, and hence no characteristic physical 
data are known. Eor several years it was thought to be iden- 
tical with calciferol, i.e. D2, the synthetic vitamin obtained by 
ultra-violet irradiation of ergosterol (for structure, cf. Chap. 
LXII, C.), but several important differences have been pointed 

• Vitamin D, C. J. Reed and others, London, 1939. 

( B 480 ) 40 • 
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out. Vitamin D from fish oils is 144 times as active as calciferol 
in inducing normal growth and bone formation in chickens, 
whereas calciferol has a greater antirachitic efiect than vitamin 
D on children. Further, D has a characteristic absorption 
band, 260-270 mfi, gives no diene reaction with maleic an- 
hydride, and is completely esterified in 10 days by maleic 
anhydride and pjnridine. 

Vitamin D and calciferol are not identical but have closely 
related structures. It is highly probable that D of fish oils is 
identical with D3 (cf. Chap, LXII, C.). Compounds allied to 
calciferol also possess antirachitic properties, e.g. 22 : 23- 
dihydroergosterol when heated or irradiated, 7 : 8 -dehydo- 
cholesterol (side chain 8 C atoms). 

0-05 mg. of D is required daily to promote the absorption 
of calcium and phosphorus from the intestines into the blood 
In its absence calcification is abnormal, as shown by the 
development of rickets and in imperfect teeth, and in addi- 
tion the calcium content of the blood is subnormal. It is not 
readily absorbed after subcutaneous injection, and is best 
taken in the form of foods rich in D or by ultra-violet irradia- 
tion of the skin or by the use of calciferol. 

Vitamin E (1922) is known as the antisterility vitamin, and 
is essential for successful reproduction. The chief sources are 
certain green vegetables and wheat embryos, but it is very 
widely distributed and is active in very small amounts. 
It yields a crystalline allophanate and 2 ?-nitro-phenylurethane, 
has the composition CggHgQOg, and is termed a-tocopheroL 

Two compounds a- and jS- tocopherol, C 29 H 50 O 2 and 
CgsH^gOg, have been isolated from vitamin E, and the a- 
compound from its reactions has been shown to be a 
chroman with the structure I. (For synthesis, cf. Helv., 1938, 


CH3 




.CHa 

[CH2]s-OHMe-[CHa]a-CHMe[CHj3-CHMej 


520, 820; Nature, 1938, 143 , 36; Sci., 1938, 37 ). The 
^-compound has only 2 in place of 3 methyl groups in the 
benzene nucleus. The two compomds can be characterized 
by their allophanates. 2 Kgm. of wheat-germ oil yields 1 gr. 
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of tte a-compound and 0-75 of the jS. Compare Report on 
Vitamin E, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1939. 

Vitamm K1 (1934) is a thermo-stable, fat soluble substance 
present in hog’s-liver fat and in green vegetables, e.g. alfa-alfa, 
and a deficiency of this vitamin produces haemorrhage, 
anaemia, and a prolonged blood clotting time in chickens. 
It is 2-methyl-3-phytyl-l:4-naphthaquinone {Fieser, 1939, 
cf. C. and I., 1940, 233. 

Several vitamin preparations are now manufactnxed and 
added to food stufis, e.g. margarine, bread, milk, glucose, &c. 
It is to be noted that excess of vitamins A and D is harmful, 
D causing the deposition of calcium phosphate in different 
parts of the body {Drummond, G. and I., 1935, 744). 

For details of certain vitamins, cf. Edyvean, C. and I., 1938, 
1155. 


B. Hormones* 

Most of the hormones are chemical compounds formed in 
particular ductless glands and do not pass directly into the 
alimentary canal but into the blood system. They are mostly 
hydrolysed in the canal, and therefore should not be adminis- 
tered per os but hypodermically. Recently hormones of 
vegetable origin have been isolated; they are termed auxines 
and are essential for the development of higher plant life. 

A few of the vitamins appear to be capable of synthesis in 
the tissues of certain species and hence approach the hormones. 

The number of hormones is considerable, and the following 
list includes the most important: 

1. Acetylcholine, OAc-CHa-CHg-NMeg-OH, formed in the 
spleen and body tissues. It is produced as required and is 
not stored. Stimulation of the parasympathetic nerves liberates 
this compound at nerve endings and maintains the tone of the 
muscles. 

2. Histamine, C 6 H 9 O 2 N 3 , formed in the lungs and body 
tissues. Not stored. 

3. Adrenaline, C 9 II 9 O 3 N, stored in the adrenal gland. 

4. Thyroxine, C 15 H 11 O 4 NI 4 , stored in the thyroid gland. 

5. Insulin, stored in the pancreas. 

6. Parathormone, stored in the parathyroid gland. 

7. Secretin, stored in the duodenum. 

• F. Wokes, Applied Biochemistry, Chap. XI, 1937. 
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Sa, Oxytocin, and 86, Vasopressin, stored in the pituitary 
gland. 

Oestrone, 0|gH22^2* 1 i 

10. Progesterone, tomonea. 

11. Androsterone, CioHoqOo. ) i i. 

12. Testosterone, CigHsJOa. | tormones. 

13. Corticosterone, produced by the adrenal cortex. 


Even minute quantities of hormones have detectable efiects 
varying from a dilution of I in 0 x 10« for secretin to 1 in 
6000 X 10® for acetylcholine. 

1. Acetylcholine, OAc-CHa-CHg-KMegOH, has been isolated 
from the spleen of the ox and horse (1929), and has also been 
obtained from plant tissues. 

2. Histamine, 2-(4-iminoazolyl)-ethylamine or 4-(co-anuno- 

NH-CH. 

ethyl) -glyoxaline, ] ^-CHg-CHa-NHa, is probably 

formed by the decarboxylation of histidine (Chap. LXVII, 
Al) and has been synthesized. ’ 

3. A^enaline. This hormone is formed in the suprarenal 
gland, increases the blood pressure, liberates glycogen from 
the liver, and increases aU emotions due to vascular and visceral 
reactions. It arrests htemorrhage from capillaries or amal) 
veins, localizes the action of aneesthetics, eases asthmatic 
attacts, and restores action of heart after surgical operations. 
Its structure as the 3 : 4-dihydroxy derivative (OH)AH.- 
CH^i^-CHj-NHMe has been proved by synthesis (Chap. 

4. il-Thyroxine occurs in the secretion of the thyroid in the 
form of the peptide compound thyreoglobulin, from which 
it can be obtained by the action of enzymes. It is responsible 
for the primaiy oxidative changes in the body, and about 
1 mg. per day is necessary. If there is an excess oxidation is 
too rapid, life burns too fast, weight is lost, the heart beats 
quicker, and restless activity and nervous irritability ensue, 
H the secretion is on the low side, life slows down, fat accumu- 
lates, and the mental processes are dulled. If deficiency 
occurs in early childhood, mentally deficient dwarfs result 
unless thyroid gland extract is administered in time. 

The structure as the 3 : 5 : 3' : 5'-tetraiodo-4-hydroxy- 
phenyl ether of tyrosine (Chap. XXVI, A3) OH-CgH^Ij-O- 
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06H2l2’CH2*CH(NH2)*C02H, lias been established by syn- 
thesis {Harrington, Bie. J., 1926 , 300 ; J. S. 0 . I., 1926 , 
931 ). The stages are jj-MeO-OgH^Br + HO-CgHs MeO- 
C6H4 • 0 • CgHg. Tiemann - Rdmer reaction MeO • CgH4 • 0 • 

/CO-KH 

C6H4*CH0 -> with CH2< 1 gives Me0-C6H4-0*C6H4* 
.CO-NH \nH*CO 

CH ; G<^ I , and this on hydrolysis gives (II) the ^-hydroxy- 

\NH*CO 

phenyl ether of tyrosine H0-CeH4-0-C6H4-CH2-CH(KE2)*C02H 
(II), which with iodine yields thyroxin. Another synthesis 
consists in condensing qninol monomethyl ether with 3 : 4 : 5 - 
triiodonitrobenzene to 2 : 6 -diiodo- 4 -nitro- 4 '-methoxy-diphenyl 
ether Me 0 *G 6 H 4 - 0 *C 4 H 2 l 2 l^ 02 . This can be transformed into 
the amine, then the nitrile, and finally into the aldehyde, 
Me0-G6H4*0*G6H2l2*GH0, which condenses with hippuric acid, 

. 00-0 

giving the azlactone MeO*GeH4*0*G6B[2l2‘GH:0<^ from 

\N=6P]i 

which on hydrolysis the benzamino-cinnamic acid MeO-G6H4* 
O*C 6 H 2 T 2 - 0 H:C(NHCOPh)GO 2 H is formed. This with hydri- 
odic acid and phosphorus yields B[0*G6H4’0*C6H2l2*GH2*GH 
(NH2)*G02H, from which thyroxine can be obtained by treat- 
ment with iodine in ammoniacal solution. The dZ-compound 
has been resolved by means of Z-a-phenylethylamine. 

The iodine required for its formation in the body is ex- 
tracted from the blood, which obtains it from the food supply. 

Gertain diseases due to lack of thyreoglobulin can be recti- 
fied by the addition of minute quantities of iodine to the food 
or water supply, or even added to fertilizers of the soil in 
which the crops are grown. 

5 . Insulin occurs in the internal secretion which the pan- 
creas discharges into the blood system and varies with the 
concentration of sugar present in the blood. Its functions 
appear to be to remove all blood sugar in excess of 0*10 per 
cent, to convert it into glycogen which is stored in the liver 
or muscular tissues. If the discharge from the pancreas is 
deficient, glucose accumulates in the blood and tissues and the 
kidneys are no longer able to prevent its passing into the 
urine. Diabetes results and is accompanied by emaciation 
and general debility. At later stages fat metabolism is dis- 
turbed and hydroxybutyric and aceto-acetic acid pass into 
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the urine. The remedy is subcutaneous injection of insulin 
extracts obtained from the pancreas of the ox, pig or sheep. 
The method of isolation is difficult on account of its sensi- 
tiyeness to proteolytic enzymes present. The method used 
is largely due to Harrington. 

Its structure is that of a protein, and its hydrolytic products 
are cystine, tyrosine, glutamic acid, leucine, arginine, histidine 
and lysine. It is readily methylated and the product readily 
demethylated by 0*1N, NaOH at 0°. Its probable composition 
is SH^O. 

An excess of insulin acts as a poison and careful adminis- 
tration is necessary. The antidote is glucose. 

6. Parathormone is also a protein type of compound and 
controls the calcium content of the blood. 

7 and 8 are two active principles from the posterior pitui- 
tary gland. The first stimulates the contraction of the uterine 
muscles and the second has a diuretic efiect. Little is known 
of their composition. 

9-'12. Sex hormones (Ruzicha, Chem. Eev., 1937, 69). The 
investigation of these dates from 1929, and it is remarkable 
that, although they have been isolated in small amounts only, 
their properties, structures, and relationships should have 
been worked out and their syntheses completed within six 
years, largely due to the work of Butenandt and his co-workers. 
The female and male hormones appear to be formed respec- 
tively in the ovaries and testes under the stimulation of secre- 
tions (gonodtropic hormones) from the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary, and these are the primary factors in sexual develop- 
ment, and the removal of the anterior lobe inhibits sexual 
development and produces atrophy of the sexual organs. 
Little is known of these primary hormones, but the secondary 
male and female hormones have all been shown to contain 
the cholane skeleton (for details, cf. Chap. LXII, D.). 

Oestrone, CigHagOa, the follicular hormone (1929), occurs 
in pregnancy urine (e.g. 1 mg. per litre). It develops the genital 
organs of the female, e.g. uterus and vagina, and produces the 
secondary female characteristics, e.g. mammary glands, and 
also possesses other functions. It also occurs in the urine of 
the stallion (17 mg, per litre), and is met with to a limited 
extent in the vegetable kingdom, e.g. palm kernel extract 
and female willow flowers. 

Other compounds with similar properties and found accom- 
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panying oestrone are oestradiol, Ci 8 n 2402 ; oestriol, C 18 H 24 O 3 ; 
equilin, CigHgoOg, and eqiulenin, CigHisOg- 

Progesterone (1934) crystallizes in prisms, m.-pt. 128®, or 
needles, m.-pt. 121°, and has [aji) H- 192°, and forms a dioxime, 
m.pt. 243°. It is termed the corpus luteum hormone, and 
unlike oestrone is largely specific in its physiological activity; 
no naturally occurring compounds, even the closely related 
diol, pregnandiol (both CO reduced to CH-OH and no double 
bond), accompanying it is physiologically inactive. The 
compound 17-methyltestosterone has an activity about one- 
sizth of that of progesterone. 

The male hormone androsterone has m.-pt. 182°-183° and 
[a]i> + 94*5 and forms an acetate, oxime, and semicarbazone, 
and on complete reduction by Glemmensen^ s method yields 
the saturated hydrocarbon androstane, m.-pt. 49°-50°. It 
w accompanied by dehydro-i^o-androsterone, C 19 H 28 O 2 , which 
is less active than androsterone but possesses oestrogenic 
activity, and on reduction yields a secondary alcohol which 
is three times as active as the ketone. Androstandione is 
isomeric with the above and testosterone, also Ci 9 H 2 g 02 (10 
kilos testes yield 1 mg.), has m.-pt. 154°, [a]D 4* 109°, and 
yields an acetate, benzoate, and oxime with characteristic 
melting-points, and has the absorption spectrum of an ajS- 
unsaturated ketone. 

All the four male hormones produce the same qualitative 
physiological actions but with marked quantitative dif- 
ferences, testosterone being the one with the best-defined 
properties. They all afiect the genital tracts and are of impor- 
tance in the formation of the external characteristics of the 
male, e.g. formation of horns in the stag and of the comb of 
the cock. 

Testosterone displays its maximum biological activity 
when esterified, more particularly the propionate (O-CO-CHg* 
CH 2 *CH 3 in position 17; formula, Chap. LXII, D.). This is 
slowly hydrolysed, yielding the hormone which is rendered 
more readily absorbable by the propionic acid also formed. 
The 17-methyl ether is also more active than the hydroxyl 
compound. 

The terms male and female hormones are largely relative, as 
a given hormone afiects both male and female organs, but 
one more than the other, and in most cases a given hormone 
can be obtained from both males and females. 
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Aafliostenediol combines in a marked degree the physiolo- 
gical properties of both male and female hormones 

The hormones are probably not present m the free state 
in urine, &o., bnt combined with glycnronic acid (Bio. J., 

1936, 57, 2250). , , ^ w 

Cortin tke homaoiie of the adrenal cortex, regulates 

and 'maintains, normal quantities of flmd in the vascular 
system In its absence the normal blood pressure falls and a 
thdckening of the blood occurs, due to passage of fluid through 
the walls of the vessel. An increase in red blood corpuscles 
occurs, also an increase in the frequency of heart beats 
accompanied by a diminution in the action of the o^eys. 
A crystalline compound, corticoaterone (I), A*-pregnene-ll : 21- 
diol-3 • 20-dione, which is closely related to hyfrox^ro- 
gesterone (II), has been isolated. Compound II also shows 
certain, cortical activity. 



CO'CHa-OS 



^O-CTa-OH 


Careful examination of the adrenal cortex has shown the 
presence of at least 24 different steroids closely allied to preg- 
Lne or ajlopregnane (allo-10 : 13-dimethybl7-ethylcyclopen- 
tenophenanthrene (III), for summary, see Bep., 1938, 293. 


CHj-CH, 


ni 



The anterior and posterior lobes (A, L. B. and P. L, P.) 
of the pituitary contain numerous hormones. The former con- 
tains growth hormones, the primary sex hormones (gonod- 
tropio hormones), and thyretropic hormones. The hormones 
of the latter (a) raise blood pressure, (6) stimiflate contraction 
of the uterus, (c) check diuresis, (d) aid secretion of milk, and 
(e) increase intestinal peristaltic activity. 
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C. Plant Hormones or Auxins ^ 

The bending of plant shoots towards light is dne to the 
formation of a plant hormone {Kogl, B., 1935, 16) which is 
known in two forms, A and B. Both are regarded as deriva- 
tives of A^-c 2 /cIopentene. A has •CHMeEt substituents in 

1 2 

b.4 

4 S 

positions 1 and 4 and the long chain •CH(OH)-OH 2 *CH(OH)* 
CH(0H)*C02H in 2, and B has the same groups in 1 and 4 
but •CH( 0 H)*CH 2 *C 0 ;CH 2 -C 02 H in 2. 

The structure of A is based on the following facts : 

1. When oxidized with permanganate it yields an opti- 
cally active dibasic acid, in all probability a dibasic acid of the 
type COgH-CHE-CHg-CHE'-COgH, i.e. a substituted glutaric 
acid, as it yields an anhydride and not a ketone on heating, 
and hence the original ring was a 5 C and not a 6 C ring (of. 
p. 1109) . It is readily brominated by the Hell-V alhari-Zelinshy 
method, yielding an aa'-dibromo acid, and from this the corre- 
sponding dihyicoxy acid is formed by the action of moist 
silver oxide, C 02 H-CR( 0 H)-CH 2 -CE'( 0 H)-C 02 H. 

2. The methyl ester of this acid with magnesium methyl 
iodide yields the ditertiary glycol, OH-CMe 2 -CR(OH)-CH 2 * 
CE'(OH)-CMe2*OH. 

3. On oxidation with lead tetracetate the terminal 
•CMcg-OH groups are split off as acetone and the diketone 
E*C 0 -CH 2 *C 0 -E' is formed. 

4. On hydrolysis the diketone gives only d-a-methyl-butyric 
acid (I) and methyl sec-butyl ketone (II), 



CHMeEt 

CHMeEt 

I 

CO-OH 

CO 


+ 

OH 3 ^ 

OH 2 

II 

CO 

CO 


CHMeEt 

CHMeEt, 


* Kogl, C. and I., 1938, 49. 
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at once indicating tiie symmetrical structure of the diketone. 
5 The symmetrical structure of auxin A follows from this, 
C(CHMeEt)-C 

viz. a CB./ !1 structure, and the nature of the 

'\C(CHMeEt)-6 

side chaiTi in 2 follows from the fact that it contains a COaH 
and 3 OH groups and does not readily yield a lactone, and 
hence has no OH group on the y-position. ^ 

Urine also contains a hormone heteroavxin which stimulates 
plant growth, and this has been proved to be indolyl-3-acetio 
ClCHa-COaH). 

acid, ObH/ Many ammal hormones 

\NH- 

have gimilaj efiects. Kogl has made an examination of deriva- 
tives of indole-carboxylic acid in order to obtain evidence as 
to relationships between structure and physiological activity 

(Rep., 1935, 428). ... ,, ^ ^ , 

The 3-propionic acid exists in d- or t-forms, and the former 
is physiologically about 30 times as active as the Z-form. 

It has been shown that j8-indoxylacetic acid, and a-naph- 
thaleneacetic acid in concentration of 1 in 10,000, promote 
root development in woody cuttings of plants. 

Ethylene.— This hydrocarbon is a plant stimulant and 
important in plant metabolism. In minute amounts it favours 
root growth, the curvature of the stem or leaf, and is used 
for colouring and ripening fruits — ^in fact, acts as a plant hor- 
mone. It is claimed that it is formed during normal plant 
growth and escapes into the atmosphere; it is undoubtedly 
formed during the process of ripening, and 1 part of ethylene 
in 20 millions of air can be detected by the curvature of young 
tomato plants. At high concentration it acts as an ansesthetic 
(Chap. LXV, B.). Other gases which have similar but not so 
marked properties on plant tissues are propylene, acetylene, 
and carbon monoxide. 
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LXIX. FERMENTATION AND ENZYME ACTION 

A. Alcoholic Fermentation 

Lavoisier^ 1789, was the first to recogaize that alcoholic 
fermentation consists essentially in the decomposition of a 
sugar into alcohol and carbon dioxide; and Gay-Lussac, 1810, 
drew attention to the fact that the presence of air appeared 
to be essential for fermentation and putrefaction to take 
place. The fact that brewers’ yeast is a low form of plant life 
was discovered independently by Cagniard-Latour, Theodor 
Schwann, and Kutzing, 1837. By microscopical examination 
they observed the growth of the organism, and showed that 
it could be destroyed by heat or by certain poisons. These 
results were not accepted by Berzelius, Liebig, and others, 
who still regarded yeast as a chemical substance without life. 
According to Berzelius, the yeast acted as a contact substance 
which decomposes the sugar without undergoing change itself ; 
whereas Liebig regarded the ferment as an extremely sus- 
ceptible substance which undergoes a change of the nature 
of decay, and suggested that the decomposition of the sugar 
was a type of sympathetic reaction induced by the change of 
the ferment. In 1857 Pasteur began his researches on fermen- 
tations. He was able to show that in other cases of fermen- 
tation, such as the lactic fermentation of milk, micro-organisms 
are present. He was further able to show that during alcoholic 
fermentation the yeast grows and multiplies, and was led to 
the conclusion that fermentation is a physiological process 
accompanying the life of the yeast. 

In his own words : ‘"I am of opinion that alcoholic fer- 
mentation never occurs without simultaneous organization, 
development, multiplication of cells, or the continued life of 
cells already formed.” This conclusion harmonized with the 
facts already known that boiled liquids could be kept from 
fermenting by heating, or filtering through cotton wool, the 
air admitted to the liquid. 

It was Pasteur who proved that only 95 per cent of the glu- 
cose is accounted for as carbon dioxide and alcohol ; he was able 
to isolate glycerol and succinic acid from the final products. 

As early as 1858 M. Traube expressed the view that all 
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fermentations produced by liying organisms are ultimately 
due to protein-like ferments, which are definite chemical sub- 
stances manufactured in the cells of the organism. Trauhe^s 
conclusions were verified in the case of alcoholic fermentation 
by Buchner's isolation of “ zymase ” from yeast (see p. 85). 
Buchier's yeast juice, when quite free from yeast cells, can 
ferment solutions of glucose, fructose, sucrose, and maltose. 
The fermenting power is not destroyed by the addition of 
chloroform, benzene, or sodium arsenite, antiseptics which 
inhibit the action of living cells, by filtration through a Berke- 
feld filter, by evaporation to dryness at 30°-35°, or by pre- 
cipitation with alcohol. The fermenting power is, however, 
completely destroyed by heating to 50^, or by the addition 
of powerful antiseptics. The activity of the juice diminishes 
with time, as a proteolytic enzyme is also present which 
gradually decomposes the zymase. Both in rate of fermen- 
tation and in the total fermentation produced, the extract or 
juice is much less e£S.cient than the equivalent amount of 
living yeast, and glycerol is formed as a by-product when the 
extract is used. During fermentation a portion of the sugar 
is converted into a compound of less reducing power which is 
not fermented, but which yields sugar when hydrolysed with 
acids. Permanent preparations containing zymase can be 
obtained by evaporating the juice to a syrup at 20°-25°, 
drying at 35°, and then exposing to sulphuric acid in a vacuum 
desiccator. Such a powder when dry retains its activity for 
twelve months, and can be heated at 85° for eight hours with- 
out any serious loss of fermenting power. Another preparation 
can be obtained by bringing the juice into 10 volumes of ace- 
tone, centrifuging, washing the precipitate with acetone and 
then with ether, and drying over sulphuric acid. An impor- 
tant medicinal preparation known as zymm is manufactured 
by stirring moist yeast with acetone, filtering and draining 
at the pump, again mixing with acetone and draining. The 
product is then roughly powdered, kneaded with ether, filtered, 
drained, and spread on filter paper or porous plates, and finally 
dried at 45° for twenty-four hours. This product is quite 
incapable of growth or reproduction, but produces fermen- 
tation and is much more active than yeast extract. 

The researches of Harden and Young (Aba., 1905, ii., 109; 
1906, i., 470) indicate that the activity of yeast juice or ex- 
tract is due to an enzyme and a co-enzyme, which can be 
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separated by filtration or dialysis tiirongii a Martin gelatin 
filter; the residue contains the en 2 yme and the filtrate or 
dialysate the co-enzyme. Neither by itself can induce fer- 
mentation, but a mixture of the two is equal in activity to 
the original juice. The co-enzyme is dialysable, and is not 
destroyed by boiling, but disappears from yeast juice during 
fermentation, or when the juice is allowed to undergo auto- 
lysis. It cannot be a protein, and its nature has not yet been 
determined. It is decomposed by acid or alkaline hydrolysing 
agents, by repeatedly boiling the extract, and also by the 
lipase of castor beans. In the case of other fermentations 
brought about by enzymes, e.g. lipase, it has been demon- 
strated that both enzyme and co-enzyme are necessary, and 
also that the co-enzyme is a salt of the complex taurochloric 
acid (p. 227). For other co-enzymes, cf. C.I., 1942, 388. Harden 
and Young (Abs., 1908, i., 690; Bio. J., 1927, 1216) have also 
shown that phosphates added to a mixture of glucose and yeast 
juice produce both an initial acceleration and also an increased 
total fermentation. An optimum concentration of phosphate 
exists which produces a maximum initial rate of fermentation; 
an increase beyond this optimum diminishes the rate. The 
reaction between the glucose and phosphate is represented by 
the following equations: 

2CeHi20e + 

- 2CO2 + SCsHeO + C6Hio04(P04jN'a2)2 + 2H2O 
and C6Hio04(P04]Sra2)2 + 2H2O * CeHisO® + 2Na2HP04. 

According to the first a hexose-diphosphoric acid is formed, and 
this is then hydrolysed by the water and yields sodium phos- 
phate, which can then react with a further quantity of glucose. 
These conclusions are supported by the following facts. CareM 
experiments have shown that during the period of increased 
fermentation the amounts of alcohol and carbon dioxide pro- 
duced exceed those which would have been formed in the 
absence of added phosphate by a quantity exactly equivalent 
to the phosphate added in the ratio C2H60:ls[a2B[P04. (Com- 
pare also Iwanqff, Abs., 1909, 1, 752.) It has been proved that 
the metallic phosphate is not the co-enzyme already mentioned, 
as the filtered enzyme and phosphate are not capable of induc- 
ing fermentation in the absence of the filtrate. Fermentation 
does not proceed in the absence of phosphate although both 
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enzyme and co-enzyme are present, and although arsenates 
and arsenites have accelerating actions on the rate of fer- 
mentation they cannot be used in place of the phosphate. 
The function of the arsenate or arsenite appears to be to act 
as accelerators in the decomposition of the glucose phosphate. 
Slator finds that phosphates have not an accelerating efiect 
when living yeast cells are employed. He has estimated 
(J. C. S., 1906, 89, 128; 1908, 93, 217) the amounts of carbon 
dioxide evolved during given periods of time when yeast 
itself is used, and finds that the rate of fermentation is exactly 
proportional to the amount of yeast present, and is almost 
independent of the concentration of the glucose. 

Several hexose-phosphates have been isolated; these in- 
clude: 

1. Harden and Young^s diphosphate, viz. 1 : 6-fruoto- 
furanose diphosphate. It accumulates in minced muscle on 
inoculation with glycogen in presence of fluorides or iodo- 
acetic acid. 

2. Robinson^s glucopyranose-6-monophosphate, also isolated 
from yeast juice. 

3. Neuberg’s fructofuranose-6-monophosphate by partial 
hydrolysis of 1 (1918). 

L Cari's phosphate (1936) from washed minced muscle 
and probably glucopyranose-l-phosphate. 

4 

H-C-X 

H-C-OH 
HO-CH 0 
HC-OH 

[■c H-6 1 H-C c 

C-CH,X CHjX CH,X CHj-OH 

Where X = -O-POsHa. 

2 and 3 tend to pass into an equilibrium mixture containing 
30 per cent of 3 and 30 of 2, and is sometimes termed Embden's 
hexosephosphate. 

Other complex phosphoric acids play an important part 
in animal physiology; two of these have been isolated, viz. 
creatinephosphoric acid and argininephosphoric acid, usually 
termed Phosphagens. The latter is hydrolysed on contraction 
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of a muscle and is reformed during the aerobic recovery phase. 
For summary of function of organic phosphates in the con- 
version of glucose and glycogen into pyruvic acid, &c., cf. 
Ochoa, C. and I., 1938, 720. 

A yeast which can ferment glucose does not necessarily 
ferment an isomeric sugar, e.g. galactose; it is probable that 
difierent enzymes are required for the different sugars. 

Alcoholic fermentation can take place in three different 
ways according to conditions: 

(a) Normal in fairly acid media; over 90 per cent yields 

CgHjjOg — > 2C2Hs*OH + 2C02» 

probably through stages (cf. below). 

(b) In the presence of sulphites, 

CeHiaOe + CHs-CHO + COa. 


(c) Under feebly alkaline conditions, e.g. in presence of 
NaHCOa, 

2C6Hi20e + HgO 2C3H5(OH)3 + 200* + CgHgOH + CHsCO^H. 

The fermentation of glucose undoubtedly consists of a whole 
series of chemical reactions; at present we know the sub- 
stances we start with and the final products obtained. Several 
suggestions have been made with regard to the nature of some 
of the intermediate products. Buchner and Meisenheimer (B., 
1905, 620) have suggested that lactic acid (p. 246), a pro- 
duct also formed in muscle tissue by oxidation of the sugar 
glycogen, is first formed by the action of zymase on glucose, 
and that a second enzyme, lactacidase, then decomposes the 
lactic acid into ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide; cf. Bio. Z., 
1922, 128 , 144; 132 , 165. This suggestion was based on the 
fact that a concentrated solution of glucose with alkali yields 
about 3 per cent of alcohol on exposure to sunlight, whereas 
a more dilute solution under similar conditions gives a 50-per- 
cent yield of lactic acid. 

Another suggestion is that dihydroxy-acetone, CO(CH 2 -OH) 2 , 
is an intermediate product, and it has been proved that this 
compound can be fermented by yeast [Buchner and Meisen- 
heimer, B., 1910, 1773; Lebedew, 1911, 2932; compare also 
Franzen and Steppuhn, ibid. 2915). The formation of di- 
hydroxy-acetone and glyceraldehyde from <Z-fructose is readily 
explicable, as the latter is formed by the condensation of the 
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former compounds tuider certain conditions (p. 354), and in 
all probability the reaction is a reversible one. It bas also 
been suggested that glyceraldehyde, by the loss of water, 
yields the enolio form of methyl-glyoxal, CH 2 :C(OH)-OHO 
and from methyl-glyoxal either lactic acid or even alcohol 
and CO 2 can be formed by the addition of water. It is im- 
probable that methyl-glyoxal or lactic acid are important 
intermediate products in the process of alcoholic fermen- 
tation, as they are unacted upon by yeast and yeast juice 
{Slater, and Buchner, and Meisenheimer)* 

Neuberg, 1911, has shown that yeast contains an enzyme, 
carboxylase, which is capable of eliminating COg from a- 
ketonic acids, and suggests that pyruvic acid (p. 256) is an 
intermediate product in the formation of alcohol, the carboxy- 
lase decomposes the pyruvic acid into acetaldehyde and COg, 
and the aldehyde is reduced by the yeast to ethyl alcohol. It 
has been proved that the addition of pyruvic acid to the 
fermenting licjuor in the presence of glycerol, which may act 
as an enzyme preservative, increases the yield of alcohol, and 
it is also known that yeast contains enzymes capable of re- 
ducing aldehydes (p. 727). 

More recent work by Embden and by Meyerhoff (Bio. Z., 
1933, 260, 417; 264, 40) supports the view that pyruvic acid 
is an important intermediate, but proves that methyl-glyoxal 
is not formed. The work emphasizes the importance of hexose- 
phosphates in the changes, which can be represented as re- 
curring in the stages: 

(1) Glucose glucose diphosphate (cf. p. 1238). 

(2) Glucose diphosphate + glucose + phosphoric acid-> 
glyceraldehyde monophosphate, 

0^1120^4(^04112)* OoHjjOg “h 2II3PO4 

4CH2(P04H3)-CH(0H)-CH0 + 2 H 2 O. 

(3) The glyceraldehyde phosphate yields the monophos- 
phates of glycerol and glyceric acid, 

2CH2{P04H2)*CH(0H)-CH0 • - CH^CPO^H J-CH(0H)-CH2-0H 

+ GH2(P04H2)-CH(0H)-C0aH. 

(4) The latter yields pyruvic and phosphoric acids, 
OH,(P04H2)-OH(OH)*COaH GHa-CO-COaH + H3PO4. 
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(5) With carboxylase the pyniTio acid yields acetaldehyde 
and oarhonic anhydride (cf. above). 

(6) In normal (acid) alcoholic fermentation the acetalde- 
hyde reacts with glyceraldehyde monophosphate (of. 2), yield’- 
ing by addition of water ethyl alcohol and glyceric acid monO’ 
phosphate, 

CH2(P04Ha)-CH(0H)-CH0 + CHg-CHO + H^O 

CH 2 (P 04 H 2 )-CH( 0 H)-C 02 H + CHa-CHj-OH. 

The actual formation of acetaldehyde during fermentation 
can be proved by adding a compound which can fix aldehydes, 
e.g. bisulphite or dxmeOiyldihydroresoroinoL 

Of the by-products mentioned on p. 85, glycerol is formed 
from the sugar, as BUchner and Meisenhdmer have shown that 
it is also formed when yeast extract or zymin acts on sugar 
solutions. As stated on p. 229, the yield of glycerol can be 
increased to 25 per cent or more of the weight of the sugar by 
using suitable yeasts in the presence of sodium carbonate or 
sulphite. The fusel oil and succinic acid, on the other hand, 
do not owe their origin to the sugar, but to other products 
present in the mixture undergoing alcoholic fermentation. 
The researches of F, Ehrlich (1904-10) prove that the alcohols 
and also the aldehydes present in or(£nary fusel oil are de- 
rived from the amino-acids formed by the hydrolysis of pro- 
teins. Thus isoamyl alcohol, one of the chief constituents of 
fusel oil, is closely related to leucine (g-amino-isohexoio acid), 
and active amyl alcohol to isoleucine (q-arnino- ^-methyj- 
valeric acid), both of which are formed by the hydrolysis of 
proteins, and according to Ehrlich both these acids are trans- 
formed into the corresponding amyl alcohols under the in- 
fluence of pure yeast cultures, in the presence of sugar: 

(GH3)2CH-CHa-CH(OT:2)-C02H + 

(CH8)20H-0H2-0H2-0H + CO2 + NH3. 

These changes, although brought about by yeast, do not 
occur when zjTnin or yeast extract is used. Other amino- 
acids undergo a similar decomposition: tyrosine (p. 526) yields 
p-hydroxy-phenyl-ethyl alcohol, tyrosol, OH*C 6 H 4 *OH 2 *CH 2 * 
OH, and phenyl-alanine (p, 521) gives phenyl-ethyl alcohol. 

The ammonia is not found at the end of the reaction, as it 
is used up by the organism for the purpose of building up 
new protein molecules. If appreciable amounts of simple 
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nitrogenous substances, such as ammonium salts, are originally 
present in the fermenting liquor, the organism uses these in 
preference to decomposing the amino-acids; and Ehrlich has 
found it possible to increase or diminish the amounts of fusel 
oil formed, by diminishing or increasing the amounts of am- 
monium salts present at the beginning of the fermentation, 
and also to increase the fusel oil by the addition of larger 
amounts of amino-acids to the fermenting mixture (cf. 
Chap. LXI, A., Rubber). Practically all amino-acids formed by 
the hydrolysis of proteins can undergo similar decomposition 
by yeast, but only in the presence of sugar. The succinic 
acid found as a by-product in alcoholic fermentation is prob- 
ably formed in a similar manner from glutamic acid. 

According to Neuberg and Fromherz (1911), ketonic acids 
are probably formed as intermediate products in the fermen- 
tation of amino-acids to alcohols; and Neuberg has been able to 
show that many a-ketonic acids, e.g. pyruvic, CHg'CO-COgH, 
and oxalacetic, C 02 H*CH 2 *C 0 *C 02 H, are readily decom- 
posed by yeast even in the absence of sugar, yieldmg carbon 
dioxide and aldehyde (cf. p. 1240). With a 1 -per-cent solu- 
tion of pyruvic acid the decomposition is almost as rapid as 
with a sugar solution. 

Fasteur's view that yeast will thrive in a solution of glucose 
with small amounts of suitable salts, such as ammonium salts 
and phosphates, holds good for wild yeasts only. A highly 
cultivated yeast requires the addition of a small amount of 
wort, which contains the hormone bios, which has since been 
shown to be a mixture of meso-inositol, aneurin (Chap. LXVIII, 
A.), and a compound biotin, probably C^HigOgNaS. 

In alcoholic fermentation the percentage of alcohol cannot 
exceed a maximum of 14 per cent, but if the conditions are 
such that the alcohol is removed as it is formed, e.g. con- 
tinuous washing with amyl alcohol, higher concentrations of 
glucose can be used and the whole fermented. 

With the wild yeast Torula utilis in presence of air, alcoholic 
fermentation does not occur but oxidation, and the sugar 
yields GO 2 and HgO. 

Of all the known hexoses — ^natural and synthetic — only 
four are fermentable by yeasts, viz. the d-forms of glucose, 
mannose, galactose, and fructose, all of which occur in nature, 

A species of yeast which ferments one of the three, viz. 
glucose, mannose, and fructose, will ferment the other two, 
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and at approximately the same rate and witli the same tem- 
perature coefficient. Characteristic of the four sugars men- 
tioned is the common enolic form: 

CH-OH 

C-OH 

HO-C-H 

H-C-OH 

H-C-OH 

CHa-OH. 

In fermentation probably the same hexose-phosphate is 
formed in all four cases. 

Methyl glucoside, glucosone, gluconic acid are not ferment- 
able, and it is not possible for them to yield the enolic form 
given above. 

Galactose is fermented much more slowly, and certain 
yeast species will not ferment it at all. Talose and tagatose 
(a ketose), although they contain the same configuration as 
galactose with respect to 0 atoms 3, 4, and 5, are not fermented. 
No pentose is fermentable by yeast, nor yet any synthetic 
tetrose, heptose, or octose, whereas a synthetic nonose obtained 
by cyanhydrin synthesis from mannose and a keto-triose 
(dihydroxyacetone) is. 

Types of other fermentations have already been referred 
to (cf. pp. 174, 177, 246). 

B. Fermentations by Bacteria 

Butyl alcohol fermentation of starch, usually in the form of 
maize mash, by means of a bacterium termed Clostridium 
acetobutylicum. The products are ^z-butyl alcohol, acetone, 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen, and the proportions roughly 
those represented by the equation: 

SCgHiaOe 2C4Hfl*OH + (CHshCO + TCOg + 4 H 2 + HgO*, 

the primary products are probably acetic and butyric acids 
and oxygen, which oxidizes the butyric to acetoacetic acid and 
hydrogen, or there is simultaneous oxidation and reduction 
of two molecules of butyric acid by 2 H 2 O, i.e. 4H + 20. (For 
details of process, see Ind. Eng., 1927, 46, 1147.) 
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Bacteria are mucii more sensitive to deterioration than 
yeasts, and hence fresh cultures must be used, and all foreign 
organisms in the medium must be destroyed by sterilization 
before adding the organism. The optimum temperature is 
37*5°, with ps 4:*3, and the fermentation is complete in 2-3 
days. The yields of products can be altered by the addition 
of suitable acids or bases to the mash, e.g. addition of calcium 
carbonate favours the formation of butyric and acetic acids. 
The hydrogen, after washing and removal of COg by solution 
in water under pressure, is remarkably pure and can be used 
for purposes of catalytic hydrogenation (Chap, XLIX, A.), or 
a mixture of the two gases can be catalytically converted into 
methanol (Chap. XLIX, B,), COg 4- SHg CHa'OH + HgO. 

By using C. Pasteurianum {WinogradsJcy) a 32-per-cent 
yield of products is obtained containing acetone 8, ^^-butyl 
alcohol 67, and ethyl and isopropyl alcohols 25 per cent. 

Cellulose Fermentation. — Cellulose can be fermented by 
certain heat-resistant organisms obtained from steaming stable 
manure. They grow most rapidly at 60°-68® and, according 
to Langwell (C. and I., 1932, 988), by varying the conditions 
the following products can be obtained: acetic acid, butyric 
acid, lactic acid, alcohol, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, methane. 
Under suitable conditions the yields of acetic and butyric 
acids can reach 58 per cent of the dry cellulose used, and the 
method can probably be utilized for the manufacture of acetic 
acid. 

According to Harden (J. C. S., 1901, 610), Bacillus coli 
communis ferments glucose, fructose, or mannitol, yielding 
lactic, succinic, and acetic acids, alcohol, formic acid, carbon 
dioxide, and hydrogen. The main reaction can be represented 
by the equation: 


2CeHi206 + HfiO - + O2H4O2 + G^Bi^O + 200^ + 2Ha. 

With glucose the weight of lactic acid is practically 60 per 
cent of the sugar, and the alcohol and acetic acid are formed 
in equal amounts. The alcohol probably comes from the 
group 0Hg( OH) *011(011), and as this group occurs twice in 
the molecule of mannitol the yield of alcohol is much greater 
when this compound is used. The lactic acid is probably 
derived from the CH(OH)*CH(OH)*CH(OH) grouping. B. 
typhosus yields similar products, except that it gives formic 
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acid instead of carbon dioxide and hydrogen (Abs., 1906, II., 
380). 

Oxidizing Bacteria. — B, xylinum (sorbose bacterinm) oxi- 
dizes certain aldoses to aldonic acids, (*CH:0->- ‘CO*OH), e.g. 
glucose, galactose, xylose, and arabinose. It can also oxidize 
certain alcohols to ketoses, (•CH(OH)* *00*), e.g. mannitol 

to fructose and sorbitol to sorbose, also erythritol and arabitol, 
but not dulcitol or xylitoL The *CH(0H)* oxidized must be 
adjacent to •CH 2 *OH on one side and to another •CB[(OH)* 
on the other, so that the two OH groups are cis to one another. 
Strains of aoeto-bacterium can also bring about oxidation of 
aldoses. B, mesentericum can oxidize mannitol to mannose 
and dulcitol to galactose. Gluconic acid is now manufactured 
from 25-per-Gent glucose solutions containing small amounts 
of nitrogenous compounds by B. oxydans, B. acetic and other 
varieties at 15°-35°, and the yield can reach 100 per cent. 
Dihydroxyacetone, OH-CHg-CO-CHg'OH, is formed in large 
quantities by the oxidation of glycerol with B. suboxydans in 
15-per-cent solution with strong aeration and a value 6-5, 
falling to 4*5 at 30'^. 

C. Fermentations by Moulds * 

Examples of oxidative changes are acetates to oxalates by 
Mucor stolonifer] glucose to gluconic or citric acid by Asper- 
gillus niger, PenicilUum luteum, and particularly P. purpuro- 
genum at 3°-15°. Citric acid is now produced on a large scale 
by the action of A, niger on glucose solutions (20 per cent) 
containing nutrient salts with the addition of calcium carbonate. 
In one factory some nine acres of the mycelium are kept in 
operation. The yield is as high as 87 per cent, but the fer- 
menting power of the organism decreases with time and must 
be revived by growth on a suitable nutrient medium. The 
various chemical changes have not been determined. 

An extremely interesting reaction is the reduction of glucose 
to d-mannitol by means of species of Aspergillus, with yields 
of 50 per cent of the sugar fermented. When reduced chemi- 
cally glucose yields, as a rule, the stereoisomeric sorbitol. 

Several cyclic compounds, e.g. Jcojic acid, 5-hydroxy-2- 

* Clutterbuck, J. C. S. I., 1936, 66 T; Industrial Microbiology, Prescott 
and Dunn, 1940. 
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hydroxymetliyl-y-pyTone (I); y-metliyltetronic acid (II), and 
derivatives of y-tetronylacetic acid (III), are formed from 


>CO 

==C(OHK 



m 


-CH 

:(CH2-co2H)*c-oh 


mono- and poly-saccliarides mtli species of Aspergillus, and 
No. Ill (related to ascorbic acid) with PenicilUum Gharlesii. 

Nmnerons aromatic compounds, including bydroxyaiitlira- 
quinone pigments, can be formed with the aid of species of 
Penidllium, Aspergillus, and Helminthosporum, e.g. 2-methyl- 
4:5: 8-trihydroxyanthraquinone (helminthosporin) ; with the 
aid of jff. gramineum, which is the cause of leaf-stripe disease 
of barley. P. griseofulvium yields 6-hydroxy-2-methylbenzoic 
acid and gentisic acid (2 : 5-dihydroxybenzoic acid), and P. 
bremcompactum yields 3 : 5-dihydroxyphthalic acid. 

Certain mould pigments {e.g. fumagitin, 6-methyl“2-hydroxy- 
3-methoxy-p-quinone) are powerful antibacterial substances 
(0. L, 1942, 22, 128, 189). 

Moulds are capable of synthesizing poly-saccharides from 
hexoses, e.g. A. niger and P. variabile yield mould starch, 
species of Aspergillus form glycogen, and P. Gharlesii yields 
polygalactose and polymannose. They can also synthesize 
fats, complex fatty acids, and sterols. Ergosterol is now manu- 
factured by these organisms. 

Methylation by Moulds. — Ghallenger and co-workers (J. C. S., 
1933, 95; 1934, 68; 1935, 396; 1936, 264; 0. I., 1935, 657; 
1936, 155, 900; 1937, 838; 1942, 397, 413, 456) show that 
media containing starchy material and inorganic or organic 
derivatives of arsenic or selenium or aliphatic mercaptans or 
disulphides can, in the presence of P. brevicaule, yield tri- 
methylarsine or methyl derivatives of Se and S; thus EtSH 
yields EtMeS, and (EtS )2 yields MeEtS. The poisoning caused 
by damp wallpapers containing arsenical pigments is due to 
the formation of AsMeg and not AsHg as first suggested. 
When ethylarsenic acid is present the product is EtMcgAs. 
It is suggested that the methylation may be due to the forma- 
tion of CH 2 : 0 or COgH'CHO (glyoxylic acid) from glycine, 

NHa-CHa-COaH + 0 NH3 + CHO-COaH. 
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Anti-bacterial products and Penicillium. — ^Many species of 
Aspergillus yield from metabolism solutions products^ witt 
strong anti-bacterial properties. Tbe product from A. clavatm, 
P. claviformey P. patulum is aiiIiydro-3-liydroxymetliyieiietetra- 
liydropyrone-2-carboxylic acid, 

CHa-CO-C = CHv 

> 0 , 

CHa-GO-CH CO / 

OTpatulm^ and probably exists in enolic forms. {Lancet, 1943, 
245, 625; J. 0. S., 1944, 415.) Tbe product penicillin from P. 
notatum bas been shown to have valuable therapeutic pro- 
perties and is largely used against pathogenic bacterial infec- 
tions (for resume cf. Kep. 1943, 184). It is stated to be the 
most efiective and the least toxic chemotherapeutic agent 
against bacteria. 

D. Enzyme Action * 

Attention has been drawn several times (pp. 85, 946) to 
the fact that chemical decompositions can be brought about 
by certain complex organic substances (termed unorganized 
ferments or enzymes), found in animal and plant tissues. 

1. CLASSIFICATION OF ENZYMES 

1. Hydroljd^ic enzymes. 

{a) Proteolytic or protein splitting enzymes, e.g. pepsin, 
trypsin, proteases. For further classification, cf. this Chap., 2. 

(b) Lipolitic or fat splitting enzymes, e.g. lipase and esterase. 

(c) Carbohydrate splitting, e.g. sucrase (invertase), maltase, 
lactase, and glycoside splitting enzymes, e.g. amygdalin. 

(d) Amylotic or starch splitting, e.g. amylase (diastase). 

2. Coagulating enzymes, e.g. thromhase (thrombin) and 
rennin which respectively assist the clotting of blood and milk. 

3. Oxidizing enzymes, e.g. oxidases and dehydrogenases. 

4. Eeducing enzymes {reductases), e.g. yeast can reduce 
acetaldehyde to alcohol and citral to geraniol. 

5. Enzymes which evolve carbon dioxide without using free 
oxygen, e.g. zymase'\ and carboxylase which evolves COg 
from pyruvic acid. 

6. Splitting enzymes which break down a large into smaller 
molecides, e.g. glucose into lactic acid. 

* Enzyme Chemistry, Tauber, London, 1937. Biological Oxidation, Oppen- 
heiner, Stem and Roman, Tbe Hague, 1939. 

f Both require a co-enzyme. The co-carboxylase has been shown to be 
a pyrophosphoric ester of aneurin, vitamin B1 (Chap. LXVIII, A.). 
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7. Eiuzynies causing molecular rearrangement (— mutases). 

The name given to a particular enzyme ends in ase, and 
usually indicates the compound it can decompose* It fre- 
quently has a prefix indicating its origin^ e.g. malt amylase 
(old name, diastase), indicatmg an enzyme which can hydro- 
lyse starch and derived from malt. 

The enzymes are of complex colloidal nature, and a solution 
consists of a dispersion of colloidal particles throughout the 
liquid phase. Thus they are a type of heterogeneous catalyst, 
and the action takes place at the intersurface between the 
colloidal enzyme and the substrate solution. Probably no 
enzyme has been isolated in a pure state. They can be concen- 
trated by processes of dialysis to remove crystalloid impurities, 
by fractional precipitation, and also by selective absorption 
on electro-positive material, e.g. Al(OH) 3 , or electro-negative 
material, e.g. kaolin, and by such methods products with a 
high degree of activity can be obtained. In some respects 
they resemble the inorganic metallic and metal oxide catalysts. 
They are sensitive to heat, much more so than the inorganic 
catalysts, and each enzyme has a characteristic optimum 
temperature. For most enzymes this lies between 25° and 38°, 
but a few which decompose cellulose have an optimum of 
68°-70°. As a rule there is little activity at 0°, and in most 
cases activity is destroyed by raising the temperature to 70°- 
100°, probably due to the coagulation of the enzyme, i.e. the 
destruction of the interface. Enzymes can be poisoned. They 
are fairly resistant to certain antiseptics which kill fermenting 
organisms, but their activity can be destroyed by stronger 
agents such as formaldehyde. These are spoken of as anti- 
enzymes, In the living body an enzyme often forms anti- 
enzymes, which tend to oppose the action of the enzyme, and 
even proteins will retard the action of some enzymes. There 
are other substances which act as stimulants or promoters — 
usually termed co-enzymes — and one of these has been de- 
scribed in connexion with zymase. 

The selective character of enzymes is far more pronounced 
than that of inorganic catalysts; the activity of a given enzyme 
may be restricted to a group of allied compounds or even to 
a single substance, and in this respect they differ from mineral 
acids, which act as general catalysts. An example of the former 
type is lipase (from castor seeds or liver), which hydrolyses 
glycerides and many types of esters but camiot hydrolyse 
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complex carbohydrates. Maltase is of the latter type, as it 
hydrolyses maltose but not sucrose. (See also Proteolytic 
Enzymes.) Even a slight difference in the configuration of two 
isomeric substances is sufficient to affect their reactivity with 
a particular enzyme, e.g. the two methyl-glucosides (pp. 340 
and 911) which are represented by the spatial formulse: 


OH H 

H ,0 a H 


(a) 0( ^ )0 (1) 


HO X? CK OCHs 

CH.OH 


OH H 



GH^OH 


the only difference being the arrangement of the H and OCHg 
attached to the carbon atom (1). Of these two compounds 
the a can he hydrolysed by maltase but not by emulsin, and 
the jS by emulsin but not by maltase, and hence the names 
a and jS glucase are sometimes used for the two enzymes 
maltase and emulsin. So specific are the activities of the 
hydrolysing enzymes that practically each di-, tri-, or poly- 
saccharose has its own enzyme, which frequently accompanies 
it in the plant or animal tissue. The enzyme does not always 
exist as such in the tissue ; sometimes it is present as a zymogen 
which forms the enzyme in presence of a suitable reagent, 
usually an acid. 

Inulase hydrolyses inulin; cellulase (or cytase), cellulose; 
lactase, lactose; melibiase, melibiose, &c. 

Similarly, each of the natural glycosides described in Chap. 
LVI, E., is accompanied in the plant by its own enzyme; 
and as most of them are hydrolysed by emulsin but not by 
maltase, they are regarded as analogous to the jS-methyl- 
glucoside, with complex radicals in place of the methyl group. 
Maltose, on the other hand, is an a-glucoside resembling the 
a-methyl compound in configuration. Invertase is probably 
a mixture of two enzymes, one of which is attracted to the 
glucose and the other to the fructose portion of the sucrose 
molecule. A biose need not necessarily be hydrolysed to a 
monose before fermentation by yeast, since maltose can be 
fermented by maltase free yeast. Alkylglycosides derived 
from non-fermentable sugars, e.g. pentoses and heptoses, are 
not attacked by either a- or jS-glucase. 

( B 480 ) 
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The hydrogen ion concentration of the substrate is an 
important factor, and for each enzyme a critical concentration 

exists and is denoted in terms of i.e. the log of the recip- 
+ + 
rocal of the H concentration. For pure water H ~ OH == 
1/107-07^ i.e. the water is- 7-07. For acid media, i.e. 

+ 

high H concentration, the values of lie between 7*07 and 0, 
and for alkaline media between 7*07 and 14T4. 

Theoretically a small amount of an enzyme should be 
capable of decomposing unlimited amounts of substrate; the 
relative proportions are very high, e.g. 1 : 4 millions, but is 
not unlimited, as the enzyme itself, probably a protein deriva- 
tive, undergoes hydrolysis and hence its concentration 
diminishes, and, at the same time, the products of hydrolysis 
tend to retard the reaction and to produce a state of equi- 
librium, as the reaction, in most cases, is reversible. 

A few only of the enzymes have been obtained crystalline, 
viz. urease, pepsin, and trypsin, and these show many of the 
properties characteristic of proteins. It has been suggested 
that each enzyme has two characteristic groups: one of these 
facilitates the union between enzyme and substrate, and the 
other causes the splitting of this compound into enzyme and 
decomposition compounds. 

2. PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES 

I. Proteinases or Endopeptidases. As a rule these hydrolyse 
only relatively complex proteins and not simpler polypeptides. 

Pepsin, secreted by stomach. 

Trypsin, secreted by pancreas : probably several. 

Cathepsin, an intercellular enzyme in liver and kidney. 

Papain, present in fruit of Carica papaya (papaw tree). 

Bromelin, present in pineapple. 

Characteristic of these is they split complex peptides in the 
middle of the chain and at peptide links. 

II. Peptidases or Exopeptidases. 

(a) Hydrolyse *C0-NH*, but not •CO*lsr< grouping. 

(1) With an additional activating group near the peptide 
link, e.g. 

Oarboxy peptidases, from pancreas, yeast, and moulds. Amino- 
peptidases, from intestinal mucosa, yeast, and moulds. 

(2) With two activating groups near th^^ peptide link, e.g. 
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FroNmse, horn intestinal mucosa and yeast. Dipeptidase, from 
the same, also liver, kidney, and moulds. 

(6) Hydrolyse •CO‘N<, but not ‘CO-NH- grouping. 

Characteristic of the proteinases is the fact that they can 
hydrolyse (split) at a peptide link with no COgH or NHg 
adjacent to it; in fact, the presence of such groups hinders 
fission {Bergmann and others, J. biol. C., 1935, 111, 225; 
1937, 117, 189; 118, 405). With a carboxypeptidase it is 
essential that a peptide link in the protein should have an 
adjacent COgH group, and fission occurs at the peptide link 
adjacent to this group. Similarly, an amino group is essential 
for an aminopeptidase to function, and fission occurs at the 
peptide Hnk nearest to this amino group, e.g. 

I 

C4H,*CH(NH2)-C0-NH*CH2*C0NH-CH2-C02H. 


Fission occurs at the point indicated, whereas with a carboxy- 
peptidase it would occur at the other peptide link, viz. adjacent 
to the CO 2 H. A polypeptide of the type CH 3 'CH(NH 2 )-CO* 
NMe-CH 2 *C 0 *NH*CH 2 *C 02 H is not hydrolysed by amino- 
peptidases owing to the presence of the NMe group in place 
of NH. 

Prolinase will hydrolyse I and another prolinase can split II : 

CH2— CH2 


I CHa CH-CO-NH-CHa-CO^H 


n CHa CH-CO^H 

\/ 

N-C0-CH(NH2)*CH3. 


A dipeptidase will split dipeptides only, and requires both 
a free COgH and a free NH 2 group, and requires H atoms 
attached to the C atoms a to both CO 2 H and NHg and also 
to the N of the peptide link, e.g. NHa-CHE'-CO-NH-CHR-COaH, 
and the peptide must be of the type where the a NHg group 
of one molecule forms the peptide link with the a GOgH group 
of another molecule. If the NHg or COgH is not a to the pep- 
tide link, splitting does not occur, e.g. jS-Z-aspartyl-Z-tyrosine, 

C02H-6h(NH5)-CHj-C0-NH-CH(C0jH)-CH2-C6H4-0H. 

It is essential that the amino-acids forming the dipeptide 
should be the same optically active forms as occur in nature. 
If built up of the enantiomorphs, fission does not occur. 
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Many of the older enzjnnes, e.g. the diastase of malt (p. 86), 
have been shown to be mixtures; thus this enzyme contains 
at least three components, viz. a-amylase, jS-amylase, and a 
phosphatase; the last of these hydrolyses the small amonnts 
of phosphate ester groups, prodncing liquefication but does 
not form sugars. The a-amylase attacks the middle of the 
starch molecule, forming products of medium size, whereas the 
j8-amylase attacks the ends of the molecule, splitting ofi mal- 
tose step by step. 

3. SYNTHETIC FUNCTIONS OF ENZYMES 

In the majority of cases the enzyme action is reversible, 
so that a disaccharide can be synthesized from a hexose by 
means of certain enzymes, and a lipase can not only promote 
the hydrolysis of a glyceride but can also build it up from 
fatty acid and glycerol The process of hydrolysis is thus 
a balanced reaction, although in the majority of cases the 
equilibrium is mainly in the direction of analysis and not syn- 
thesis, and synthesis is favoured by using only small amounts 
of water. The synthesizing activity of an enzyme was first 
demonstrated by Croft-Hill (J. C. S., 1898, 634; 1903, 578) 
in the case of maltase. The greater portion of the maltose is 
hydrolysed to glucose, but a certain proportion of disaccharide 
is always present, and in a solution of glucose maltase can 
produce a certain amoxmt of a disaccharide, revertose, which 
at first was thought to be maltose, but has since been proved 
to be isomeric and probably a mixture {Georg and Pictet, 
Helv., 1926, 612). The formation of starch in plant and glyco- 
gen in animal tissues is probably largely due to the activities 
of synthesizing enzymes; and Potterin has succeeded in S 3 rn- 
thesizing a triolein, one of the common constituents of natural 
fats, by means of a lipase. 

Bourguelot and his co-workers (Annales, 1913 (viii), 28, 145) 
have synthesized numerous jS-glucosides and ^-galactosides by 
means of jS-glucase (emulsin). As the reaction is reversible, it 
is advisable to reduce the amount of water and to work in the 
presence of an appreciable excess of alcohol or other hydroxylic 
compound which is to form the glucoside with the dextrose. 
The following j8-compounds have been synthesized: methyl- 
glucoside, geranylglucoside, cinnamylglucoside, and benzyl- 
glucoside, most of which are definite crystalline compounds 
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wMch are readily hydrolysed by j8-glucase in the presence of 
water. a-Glucosides and galactosides have been synthesized 
by means of an enzyme (a-giucase) present in the aqueous 
extract from bottom yeast 1915 (ix), 3, 28), and a- and 
jS'glucosides and galactosides derived from di- and tri-hydric 
alcohols, e.g. glycol and glycerol, have also been prepared 
{ibid, 4, 310). 

Emnlsin not only contains jS-glncase but also other enzymes, 
e.g. gentiobiase, cellase, and ^-galactase (C. R., 1915, 161, 463). 
The best yields of ^-alkylglncosides are obtained by using 
solutions containing about 15-20 per cent of dextrose. With 
higher concentrations of dextrose and smaller concentrations 
of alcohol the efiects of the gentiobiase and cellase become 
apparent, and by the action of emulsin on an aqueous solution 
of d-galactose it has been found possible to isolate a syrupy 
galactobiose with a© ~ + 54*^ {ihid.y C. R., 1916, 163, 60). 

The action of invertase (sucrase) on cane sugar appears to 
be a non-reversible one, and hence the synthesis of sucrose from 
d-glucose and d-fructose by this enzyme is not to be expected 
{Eudsoriy J. A. C. S., 1914, 1571; Lob. Abs., 1916 (i), 296).^ 

It is now generally conceded that a particular enzyme which 
produces the hydrolysis of a glucoside is the enzyme which is 
instrumental in synthesizing that glucoside, as the same 
equilibrium is attained when the reaction is started from 
either end (0. R., 1913, 156 , 957; Baylissy P. R. S., 1912, 
B., 85 , 359). 

Certain proteolytic enzymes not only catalyse hydrolysis and 
also synthesis, bub can act as catalysts in bringing about an ex- 
change of terminal amino-acids in a protein (cf. alcoholysis). 

The rate of hydrolysis by means of enzymes has been 
studied by difierent authorities. Many, e.g. O’Sullivan and 
Thompson (J. C. S., 1890, 834) and Hudson (J. Am. C. S., 1908, 
1160, 1564; 1909, 655), indicated that in the inversion of 
sucrose by invertase constant values for h can be obtained 
by using the ordinary equation for a unimolecular reaction, 
provided that the complications attending the mutarotation 
of the glucose and fructose (Chap. LXXI, 12) are avoided 
by adding a small quantity of alkali before taking the polari- 
metric reading. The alkali stops the inversion, and at the 
same time rapidly brings about equilibrium between the a- 
and jS-glucoses and the a- and j8-fructoses, so that the normal 
rotatory power of invert sugar is given. Hudson’s results 
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clearly prove that the a-modifications of glucose and fructose 
are first formed. Compare Rosanoff, Clerk, and Selby, J. A. 0. 
S 1911 

Other results {Armstrong, P. B. S., 1904, 1907, 1908, 1910, 
1912, 1913) show that if the products of action are removed 
and no deterioration of enzyme occurs the amount of decom- 
position per unit time is constant throughout the change, i.e. 
the hydrolysis-time curve is linear, and this agrees with the 
conclusion that enzyme and substrate form definite com- 
pounds. 

A view generally held with regard to the mechanism of 
enzyme reaction is that adsorption of substrate by the enzyme, 
followed in some oases by activation at certain centres or even 
by combination, takes place. The fact that a specific enzyme 
can hydrolyse only particular substrates is in harmony with 
this view, as it is known that chemical constitution plays an 
important part in adsorption. Cf. H. B, and B. B, Armstrong, 
P. R. S., 1913, B., 86, 561. 

E. Food Digestion: Metabolism 

The diversity and complex nature of enzyme action is shown 
in a study of the changes which occur in the alimentary tract. 
Broadly the process of digestion transforms complexes and 
colloids which cannot pass through animal membranes into 
crystalloids which can, e.g, proteins into amino-acids and 
starch into glucose. Practically all the changes are efiected by 
enzymes and corresponding co-enzymes, and it has been sug- 
gested that as many as 100 enzymes may be involved. It is 
noteworthy that these enzymes work rapidly as compared 
with mineral acids in hydrolysing carbohydrates. The en- 
zymes involved include those acting on: (a) Carbohydrates — 
(i) Phyalin in salivary glands, (ii) Pancreatic amylase, 
(iii) Sucrase, (iv) Maltase, (v) Lactase, all from the intestinal 
mucosa; (6) Fats — Lipases from the gastric mucosa and 
pancreas; (c) Proteins — (i) Pepsin from the gastric mucosa 
and yielding proteoses and peptones, (ii) Trypsin from the 
pancreas yielding peptones and polypeptides, (iii) Brepsin 
from the intestinal mucosa, prolinase and dipeptidase from 
the same source yielding finally amino-acids. It is noticeable 
that the various enzymes are found in the portion of the 
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digestive system where they are required for their owd par- 
ticular type of hydrolysis. 

The food is masticated and becomes mixed in the mouth 
with the faintly alkaline saliva containing phyalin, digestion 
begins, and the mixture passes into the upper or cardiac 
region of the stomach, where it remains at rest and alkaline 
digestion continues, but it is finally forced into the muscular 
or pyloric region near the small intestine, where vigorous 
muscular movement begins some 20-30 minutes after the 
intake of food. The middle portion of the stomach is distinctly 
acid, due to the liberation of hydrochloric acid from numerous 
parietal cells, but becomes neutral or faintly alkaline in the 
pyloric region. The muscular activity in the middle and 
pyloric regions produces intimate mixture of the food with 
the digestive juices and at the same time forces the mixture 
towards the small intestine. The food remains in the cardiac 
region for 0*5-2 hours in a faintly alkaline medium, and if 
sufficient phyalin is present the starch is converted into mal- 
tose and dextrins, but in the middle portion the mixture 
becomes distinctly acid (0*4 to 0*5 per cent of the juice), the 
phylic activity is stopped, and the proteolytic action of pepsin 
starts. On the whole proteins remain longer unchanged in the 
stomach than carbohydrates, and fats longer than proteins. 
As digestion proceeds the pylorus opens more frequently, and 
the half-digested food in a semi-fiuid condition passes into 
the small intestine and lies for some time in the curve of the 
duodenum. Here it receives the pancreatic juice and the 
juices secreted by the walls of the small intestine, and is 
subjected to energetic to and fro motion by muscular con- 
striction of the wall muscles, whereby intimate admixture 
of juices and food ensues and also close contact of the 
digested products with the absorbing wall membrane, so that 
the absorbed digested food passes into the veins and lymphatic 
vessels. As the liquid food passes the pylorus the acid becomes 
neutralized by the bile, pancreatic and intestinal juices which 
are alkaline. 

The flow of pancreatic juice is started by the hormone 
secretin (cf. Chap. LXVIII, B.), produced by the action of 
acid on some constituent of the intestinal mucous membrane; 
it is absorbed by the blood and carried to the pancreas and 
stimulates the flow of pancreatic juice. The function of the 
bile is to facilitate the solution of fatty acids and to diminish 
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tte surface tension between aqueous and oily fluids, permitting 
tie lipase to come into contact with the fatty food. Tie small 
intestine contains at least 5 en 2 ymes: enteroHnase which 
converts tripsogenin into trypsin, erepsin, sucrase, maltase, 
lactase. During 8-23 hours’ passage of the products through 
the small intestine considerable — ^up to 85 per cent — absorp- 
tion of digested products occurs. From the small intestine 
the mass passes into the large intestine and remains there for 
about 18 hours. During this period there is marked absorp- 
tion of water and also of products of digestion, and the matrix 
becomes more and more solid and finally forms faeces. Bac- 
teria are prolific in this area, and it has been estimated that 
1 day's food is subjected to the action of 100 billion bacteria. 

The monosaccharides, especially glucose, are absorbed by 
the blood, transferred to the liver and stored there in the form 
of glycogen (Chap. LVI, D.), and then given up again to the 
blood as glucose, so that the concentration of this latter is kept 
fairly constant at 0*1 per cent. The glucose is oxidized to 
compounds containing three C atoms, e.g. glyceraldehyde, 
lactic acid, methylglyoxal, and dihydroxyacetone, through the 
intermediary of phosphate esters (cf. Alcoholic Fermentation, 
this Chap., A.), and finally to carbon dioxide and water, the 
energy thus liberated being utilized for muscular energy and 
for maintaining the body temperature. 

When much carbohydrate is formed in the system part is 
stored as glycogen and part as fat, but the mechanism of fat 
formation from carbohydrate is not clear. Glucose is partly 
utilized in forming the lactose of milk. 

Protein may serve as a source of muscular energy, the 
amino-acids becoming deamidated by the processes 1-3, and 
the resulting compounds oxidized: 

3^^ NHs + B-CO-CHO 
B-CH(NHj)-COsH + O - 4 - NH, + B-OO-COjH 

+ HaO NHs + E-CH(OH)-COjH. 

Tke chief products of digestion are amino-acids, mono- 
saccharides, soaps or fatty acids, and glycerol. Of the mono- 
saccharides glucose is the one most readily utilized, but fruc- 
tose and galactose can be used in much the same manner. 
Fructose is converted into glucose in the liver and kidneys 
of the rat (Stewart and Thompson, 1939). 
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The fatty acids after absorption are reformed into fats or 
a portion probably into lecithins (glycero-phosphates, Chap. 
LV, I.) and transported as such, and it has been found that 
the more unsaturated the fatty food supplied the more un- 
saturated are the lecithins present in the organism. Eat is 
stored either for protection or for use later as fuel (depot fat). 
In the absence of choline fat tends to accumulate in the liver, 
but normal conditions are restored by the addition of choline 
to the diet in the form of caseinogen. 

Experiments made by giving saturated fatty acids, their 
salts or glycerides to dogs prove that these acids can undergo 
two types of oxidation in the organism: (1) ^-oxidation^ 
where carbon atoms are eliminated and a fatty acid with two 
less carbon atoms formed, probably 

B-OHa-OHa-COgH B*0H(0H)*CH2-C02H -> R-CO-CHa-COaH 

-> R-COaH + CHa-COsH. 

(2) Terminal or oi-oxidation of the methyl group, resulting in 
the formation of a dibasic acid, 

CHaCCHaln-COaH OOaHECHalnCOaH, 

which can then undergo ^-oxidation, 

COaHCGHalnCO^H COaHECHgln-sCOaH 
and COaHECHgln-aCOaH C02H[CH2]n-4C02H. 

An examination of the urine shows that mono- and di-basic 
acids tend to disappear rapidly as the number of carbon atoms 
in the acid increases, until with an acid containing 16 C atoms 
none is excreted as such. In no case can acids containing 
more than 11 C atoms be isolated from the urine, and the acids 
actually isolated are those with 10, 8, and 6 carbon atoms 
when the original acid has an even number of carbon atoms, 
and 11, 9, and 7 when the original acid has an odd number of 
carbon atoms {VerJcade, C. and I., 1938, 704), 

Jowett and Quastel suggest an alternative to the ^S-oxidation, 
viz. the oxidation of alternate CHg groups to CO, beginning 
with the CHg group jd to the carboxyl: 

CHs-CHa-CHa^CHa-CHa-CHg-CHa-COaH 
-> OHs-CO-CHa-CO-CHa-CO-OHa-COaH 
2CH3-C0-CH2-C02H 

or CHg-CO'CHa-COaH + 2CH3-C02H. 

41 • 
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This would explain why butyric acid is not an intermediate 
in the process of oxidation, and why more ketonic bodies are 
formed from higher acids than from butyric. 

Cellulose is of little value in human nutrition, and the small 
amounts used up are decomposed by intestinal bacteria yield- 
ing hydrogen, methane, and fatty acids, and this is the change 
which occurs with ruminants — ^largely in the paunch. Lignin, 
which usually accompanies cellulose, is not digested. Undi- 
gested fibre is of value in the human tract as it forms a suit- 
able medium on which the digestive juices and food can come 
into intimate contact. 

Alcohol is extremely rapidly oxidized in the system even 
before fat or carbohydrate. 

For a list of proteins which cannot be synthesized in the 
human body and hence must be introduced in the food see 
Chap. LXVII, B. 

The actual amount of protein required for an adult is a 
matter of dispute and varies from 4(^120 gm. per diem. Ex- 
cess protein is injurious to the kidneys and leads to excessive 
formation of uric acid, potassium phosphate, and purine bases. 
Where rapid output of energy is required, probably a diet 
rich in protein is an advantage. It is estimated that 0’6-0-7 
gm. of phosphorus (in combination) is required per diem by 
an adult. Other essentials are K, Na, Fe (8-9 mg. per diem), 
and also traces of Cu and I. Iodine is of importance in cases 
of cretinism and goitre, and also affects fat and lime metabolism. 


F. Use of Isotopes in Studying Animal 
Metabolism 

Heavy hydrogen (deuterium) and heavy oxygen have been 
utilized in studying the function of certain compounds in 
animal metabolism, but the greatest amount of work has been 
conducted with radio-active phosphorus ^an be 

obtained by bombarding CSg with neutrons from a radium 
beryllium source, and thus forming radio-active phosphorus 
with a half-life period of 14 days. 

It can also be obtained by bombarding red phosphorus with 
deuterium ions, 

31 SI 32 1 

P + D ^ P -f- H, 

IS 1 13 1 
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which can th^n be oxidized to phosphate containing ordinary 
phosphate with some radio-active phosphate, and its path 
can readily be traced in the animal body. Eesnlts prove 
that when introduced intravenously large quantities are 
rapidly taken up by the bones, and when practically all radio- 
active phosphate has disappeared from the blood, it gradually 
makes its reappearance in the blood by exchange with the 
bones. 

Lecithin cannot exchange ordinary phosphorus for the radio- 
active variety from active phosphate. If radio-active P is 
found in lecithin it indicates that the lecithin was synthesized 
when radio-active P was present, and such facts are useful in 
deciding in what parts of the body lecithins are formed. They 
are also of value in studying the formation of phosphate in 
milk. 


LXX. POISON GASES 

A. Tear Gases. — These are mainly aromatic halogen 
compounds with the halogen in a side chain. Xylyl bro- 
mide, CHg-CeH^CHgBr; xylylene bromide, 
chloroacetophenone, CgHg-GO-CHgCl ; bromobenzyl cyanide, 
Br*C6H4*CH2*CN. They aU give irritating vapours which 
affect the eyes. 

B. Nose Gases . — Clark I, diphenylchloroarsine, PhaAsCl; 
Clark II, diphenylcyanoarsine, PhgAs-CN ; Dick, ethyldichloro- 
arsine, ]EtAsCl2; Adamsite, diphenylaminechloroarsine. AU 
are strongly irritating to the mucous membrane of the nose, 
and Dick produces asthma. 

C. Choking Gases affect the lungs and also the eyes. Chlorine, 
phosgene (p. 315 ) and its polymer diphosgene (perstdff), chloro- 
picrin (p. 107 ), trichloroacetaldoxime, CCl3*CH:N*OH, and 
dichloroformoxime, CCl2:N*OH. 

D. Blister Gases . — Mustard gas, or yperite, dichloro-diethyl 
sulphide (p. 98 ); Lewisite, a mixture of di-/ 3 -chloro-vinyl- 
chloroarsine and ^-chlorovinyldichloroarsine, AsCl*(CH:CHCl)2 
and AsCl2*CH:CHCl, is prepared from acetylene, anhydrous 
arsenic trichloride, and aluminium chloride. Mustard gas has 
an odour of garlic and Lewisite of geranium oil when dilute. 
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Both have strong blistering action on the skin, especially in 
the liquid state, and they also afect the lungs. 

For detection of these gases, cf. Studinger, C. and I., 1937, 
225. 


LXXI. EELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION 

A. Boiling-point 

Attention has been repeatedly drawn to the fact that in any 
homologous series the boiling-point tends to increase with the 
number of carbon atoms present (see Chap. I, A.; Ill, A.; 
VI, A.). 

In the majority of cases the increase in boiling-point for 
each additional CHg is not constant, but tends to decrease 
with increasing molecular weight (e.g. fatty acids, and espe- 
cially the paraffin hydrocarbons and alkyl haloids). 

In the case of the ethyl esters of the normal fatty acids the 
increase is fairly constant, and is about 21° for a CHg group 
{Kopp, 1842), e.g. 


Ethyl formate 

64-5“ 

Difference 

22-5° 

21° 

-> 22° 

Ethyl acetate 

77° 

Ethyl propionate 

98° 

Ethyl butyrate 

120° 

^ 24-5° 

^ 22-5° 

-> 21° 

20° 

Ethyl valerate 

144-5° 

Ethyl hexoate 

167° 

Ethyl heptoate 

188° 

Ethyl octoat© 

208° 

20° 

Ethyl nonoate 

228° 


With the alkyl chlorides the difference between methyl and 
ethyl chlorides is 35°, and this difierence diminishes by 2° for 
each subsequent homologue, so that the difference between 
heptyl and octyl chlorides is only 23° (Schorlemmer), 
Attempts have been made to find a general law for the 
diminution of the difference in boiling-point with increase in 
molecular complexity. Goldstein suggested the formula 

n - l 


380 + (» - 1) 19 - 340-9* 
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for tte boiling-points of the normal hydrocarbons, where n = 
the number of carbon atoms. Kinney has discussed the corre- 
lation of boiling-points with molecular structure (J. org., 
1941, 224; 1942, 111). 

A comparison of isomeric substances shows that the boiling- 
points can vary considerably, even when the isomerides belong 
to the same series, e.g. the amyl alcohols: 

CH3(0H2)3*CH2*0H, 137°; (CH3)2CH-CH2*CH2-OH, 131-6°; 

CH8-CH2-CH(CH3)-CH2-0H, 128°; CH8(CH2)2*CH(CH3)OH, 118-5°; 

CH3-CH2-CH(0H)-CH2CH3, 116-5°; (CH3)2CH-(CH2-CH3)-OH, 112-5°. 

In all such cases the normal compound has the highest 
boiliag-point, and the more branched the carbon chain 
becomes, the lower is the boiling-pomt. Generally there is a 
difierence of T between the boiling-pouits of a pair of isomeric 
compounds of the type CHg-CHg-CHg-X and (CIl 3 ) 2 -CH-X. 
According to Menschutkin, in a group of isomeric alcohols, 
amines, or amides, the boiling-point falls as the side chain 
approaches the hydroxy- or amino-substituent. 

A comparison of isomeric esters, e.g. 

w-Butyl acetate, CHa-CO-OGiHg, 124°; 

w-Propyl propionate, CHa-CHa-GO-O-CgHy, 122-4°; 

Ethyl w-bntyrate, GHs-GHa-CHa-GO-O-GaHs, 121°; 

Methyl w-valerate, GB[3-(GH2)3-G0-0CH3, 127°, 

shows that the boiling-point is lower the nearer the oxygen 
atoms are to the middle of the carbon chain. 

A remarkable feature is the relatively high boiling-points of 
hydroxylic compounds when compared with their isomerides 
or with closely related compounds. As an example, the Ti-acid 
isomeric with the last-mentioned group of esters, namely 
w-hexoic acid, boils at 205"^. A similar relation can be shown by 
the comparison of an alcohol with the ethers isomeric with it. 
Similarly, a comparison of the boiling-points of the ethyl- 
derivatives, CgHe, C 2 H 5 -OH, C 2 H 5 CI, CaHgBr, C 2 H 5 NH 2 , 
CgHg-OEt, CgHg-CN, indicates the enormous e:ffect of the 
hydroxyl group on the boiling-point, or, again, a comparison 
of the boiling-point of an acid with those of its chloride, esters, 
anhydride, or nitrile. Similarly high viscosities are shown by 
OH compounds, particularly alcohols and to a less extent acids 
(0. I., 1944, 211). These high values for boiling-points and 
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viscosities are probably due to cbelation between 0 and H 
atoms of different molecules. 

Tbe effect of the introduction of halogen atoms has already 
been referred to (p, 59). The introduction of an atom of 
chlorine for hydrogen often raises the boiling-point some 60°, 
an atom of bromine about 84°, and an atom of iodine 110°; 
and the introduction of a second or third chlorine atom further 
raises the boiling-point, but not to the same extent. 

Extremely interesting is the fact that a saturated compound 
and its ethylene analogue have very nearly the same boiling- 
points (cf. propyl and allyl alcohols, both 97°; C^H^g and 
C 7 H 14 , both 99°; propionic acid, 140-7°; and acrylic acid, 140°), 
although they ^ffer considerably as regards most of their other 
physical characteristics. Further, methyl ketones, acetyl 
esters, and corresponding acid chlorides boil at very nearly 
the same temperature, e.g. acetone, methyl acetate, and 
acetyl chloride at 55°-56°; propyl methyl ketone, methyl 
butyrate, and butyryl chloride at 101°~105° {Schroder, B., 
1883, 16, 1312). 


B. Melting-point 

Although, on the whole, in any homologous series the 
melting-points of the solid members tend to rise with increase 
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in molecular complexity, in many series an alternating rise 
and fall is met with, the members containing an even munber 
of carbon atoms melting at relatively higher temperatures 
than those with an odd number. This is the case with the 
higher fatty acids, as is readily seen when the melting-points 
are plotted against the number of carbon atoms. Many other 
series show a similar relationship, e.g. dibasic acids: 

C 4 , 180^• Cs, 97°; C^, 148°; C,, 103°; Cg, 140°; C,, 106°; Cjo, 127°. 

(Compare also Beach, Zeit. phys., 1904, 50, 43.) For amides, 
cf. J. 0. S., 1908, 1033; 1919, 1210; 1927, 2926. 

Another property which shows an exactly similar alter- 
nation is the heat of crystallization of the normal and oxalic 
series of acids {Garner, J. C. S., 1926, 2491). These effects are 
to be attributed to the manner in which the atoms are packed 
in the crystal. X-ray studies show that the long chains lie 
side by side in zigzag lines, with the result that the terminal 
group is situated on opposite sides of the zigzag in the even 
and odd numbers of the series (J. C. S., 1923, 3156; 1928, 
3235), thus producing a difference in crystal packing. For 
summary cf. Malkin, Phys. Eev., 1930, 430; also Eec. Trav., 
1933, 747. Mixed melting-point curves indicate the formation 
of a compound between two “ even ’’ acids but not between 
an “ even ” and an “ odd ” acid. 

In the case of a group of closely related isomeric compounds 
it is found that the melting-point tends to rise with the number 
of side chains or branches, e.g. CHg-CHg-CHg-CHg'OH is a 
liquid, and C(CH 3 ) 3 *OH melts at 25®; or again, glutaric acid 
melts at 97°, methyl-succirdc at 112°, and dimethyl-malonic’ 
at 117°. The conversion of an acid into an ester always produces 
a lowering of the melting-point, and the methyl ester always 
has the highest melting-point of any of the alkyl esters derived 
from a given acid; in fact, in many cases the methyl esters 
are solids, and the ethyl and higher esters liquids at the 
ordinary temperature. 

In the aromatic series the ^-compound has a higher melting- 
point than the 0 and m isomerides. With a pair of isomerides 
the higher melting is always the more stable compound. G. 
Schultz (A., 1881, 207, 362) has shown that in the group of 
compounds, 

Nitro azoxy azo -e- hydrazo amine, 
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the melting-point increases up to the azo-compound, and then 
falls again to the amine. According to FrancMmont (Rec., 
1897, 16, 126), the melting-point of an organic compound is 
invariably raised when two hydrogen atoms attached to the 
same carbon are replaced by oxygen, or when a hydrogen 
atom is replaced by hydroxyl; cf. CeHs'CHg-OH and CqHs* 
CO-OH, or CsHg and CqHs-OH. 


C. Heats of Formation 

The heat of formation, Hf, of a compoimd is defined as the 
number of calories liberated or absorbed when the gram- 
molecule of the compound is formed from its elements. In 
the case of carbon compounds this cannot be determined 
directly, and the usual method is to deduce it from the heat 
of combustion of the compound. 

Thus for methane 'the heat liberated on burning 16 gm. 
of methane in oxygen is 212 kilo cal., whereas the heat liberated 
on burning 12 gm. of carbon and A gm. of hydrogen in oxygen 
is 94 4- 136 = 230. The difference 230-212, i.e. 18, is the heat 
of formation of methane.*^ It has recently been pointed out 
that the heat of formation of a compound should be expressed 
as the heat of formation of the gram-molecule from its com- 
ponent atoms; hence, in the above case, the heat required to 
convert 12 gm. of carbon and 4 gm. of hydrogen into atoms 
must be taken into account. This is usually termed Heat of 
■Atomization and denoted by Hence if Ha is the heat 

of formation of the gram-molecule from its component atoms, 
then 

Ha “ HAt + P - Q, 


where P is the heat of combustion of the elements, e.g. 12 gm. 
of carbon (graphite) and 4 gm. of hydrogen (as gas), and Q 
is the heat of combustion of the gram-molecule of the com- 
pound. Ha gives the total energy involved in the formation 
of all the links in the compound, and it will obviously be greater 
the smaller the value of Q, i.e. the stability of the molecule is 
greater the smaller the heat of combustion. 


• All the numbers in this section refer to kilo cal. 
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The values of have, as a rule, to be obtained indirectly, 
e.g. from spectral observations; three common values are 
C 150, H 51*5, and N 104 kilogram cal. per gram-atom. 

In the case of the heat of combustion of solids and liquids, 
e.g. naphthalene or w-pentane, the heats of fusion and of 
evaporation must be taken into account. 

The earlier values for the heats of combustion indicated 
that in any homologous series there is a constant value for 
CHg which is independent of the series examined, e.g. paraffins, 
olefees, alkyl cMorides, monohydric alcohols, &c., and is 
roughly 158. 

This would indicate that the heat of formation is strictly 
additive, i.e. for a saturated hydrocarbon, 

Ha = icA -H 

where x and y are the number of C — C and C — links, and 
A and B are the respective heats of formation of these links. 

The method of obtaining the values for the links C — C and 
C — can be illustrated by reference to methane and ethane 
both as gases. 

Methane. Q = 212*7. 

Hf = ~ 212-7 + 94-38 x 1 + 34-19 x 4 
- +18-5. 

Ha - 18-5 + 150 + 4 X 51-5 
= 374-5. 


This corresponds with 4 C — links and hence the heat of 
formation of each C — H is 93*6. 

Ethane. Q = 368*3, 

Hf - -368-3 + 2 X 94-38 + 6 x 34-19 
« +25-6. 

Ha = 25-6 -f 2 x 150 + 6 X 51-5 
- 634-6. 

This is due to 6 C — links and4 C — C link, 

Heat of formation of G — C is 634*6 — 6 x 93*6 — 73. 

Other methods of obtaining values of the heats of rupture 
of C — H and C — 0 links are used, e.g. extrapolation of the 
infra-red band spectra or observations on predfissociation give 
values agreeing fairly well with the above, but as a rule some- 
what higher. 
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The values C — H and 0 — differ according to the aliphatic 
or aromatic structure of the compound: 

Cal - H = 93-61, Car - H * 101-73, Cal ' Cal « 71-14, 

Cal - Car 79*4 and Car - Gar “ 97-17. 

The value for 0=0 in olefines is 123-2, and that for 0^0 
in acetylenes is 161-1, it being assumed that the values of 
0 — H and C — C are the same in unsaturated as in saturated 
compounds. 

For lists of heats of formation from atoms and of heats of 
formation of links cf. Sidgwich, '' The Covalent Link 
Chap. IV. 

The more accurate determinations of Rossini (Bur. Stand. 
J. Res., 1934, 735) show that in a given homologous series 
the value CH 2 is not absolutely constant. The generalization 
holds good for saturated hydrocarbons with more than 5 
carbon atoms. With the lower compounds the value Ha is 
greater than would be expected, and increases from n-butane 
to methane, which is 4-8 kg. cal. greater than the calculated 
value. For the saturated alcohols with less than 5 atoms the 
values are abnormal, but less than the calculated values, and 
with methyl alcohol the value is 4-2 less, even when corrected 
to zero pressure and zero temperature. 

Cyclopropane and propylene give practically the same value 
indicating the great strain in the tri-ring. 

Heats of Hydrogenation.— The hydrogenation of an olefine 
or a diene is usually an endothermic reaction, and the follow- 
ing values have been determined for different compounds in 


kg. cal. per mol. 
AUene + Hg 

-41 

1 : 3-Cyclohexadien© + Hg 

-26*7 

Butadiene + Hg 

-26-7 

CycZo-pentadiene + Hg 

“22-2 

1 : 4-Pentadien0 -f Hg 

-30-7 

Benzene -f Hg 

+ 6-6 

1 : 6-Hexadiene + Hg 

-36-4 




The results were obtained by determining the difference be- 
tween the value for the eth^ene and that for the corresponding 
diene, and in the case of benzene between 1 : 3-cyclohexadiene 
and benzene. The result with benzene shows the great re- 
sonance energy of benzene. 
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D. Absorption Spectra* 

Absorption spectra— ultra-violet 185-400 mfi, visible 400- 
760 m[jL, and iafra-red 0*76-15 jj , — bave proved of value in 
the study of carbon compounds, and the results are usually 
depicted as graphs of the function cA, where € is the molecular 
extinction coefficient and A the wave-length. The absorption 
is proportional to the number of molecules in the light path, 
so that it depends upon the concentration and on the thick- 
ness of the layer. Thus 

I = lo X 

where Iq is the intensity of the incident light, I that of the 
emergent light, c is the molar concentration, and d is the 
thiclmess of the layer in centimetres. 

A mere trace of a highly absorbing compound will completely 
change the absorption curve of a relatively transparent sub- 
stance, e.g. 1 part of stilbene in 4000 of dibenzyl; on the other 
hand, even 1 per cent of a relatively transparent substance will 
have but little efiect on a compound with marked absorption. 

AU saturated hydrocarbons, whether open-chain or cyclic, 
show little or no absorption. If a group introduced into one 
hydrocarbon produces characteristic absorption, then the 
same group introduced into any other saturated hydrocarbon 
will produce the same effect. The group is an absorbing group 
or chromopliore. Of these there are four distinct classes: 

(a) Halogens or sulphur; 

(b) *NO, -NO^, *NH*; 

(c) -CN,-CO,H,-CeHs,-CioH,; 

{d) >c:o, >o:s, -chich-, >c:c<, -cHtN-, •n:n*; 

and the most important of these are CgHg, >C:0, >C;C:, 
*CH:N*, and -NrlST. 

The position of the absorbing group X in any homologous 
series does not appreciably affect the absorption, e.g. in the 
compounds CH 3 (CH 2 )nX(CH 2 )mCH 3 the absorption is inde- 

* Ldsungs Spektren, H. Mohler, Jena, 1937. Practical Aspects of Absorption 
Spectrophotometry y R. A. Morton, Institute of Chemistry Lecture, 1938; 
A. Buravoy, C. I., 1940, 855. 
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pendent of n and m. Even with compoxinds containing two 
absorbing groups X and X', e.g. RX(CIl 2 )jiX'B., the absorption 
is practicaBy independent of n, tbe only efiect being a slight 
rise in Thus snccimc and glntaric acids give 

the same absorption, and also diphenoxymethane and di- 
pbenoxydecane. 

One of the most marked effects is seen in conjugated polyenes. 
In the simple olefine the absorption is in the extreme ultra- 
violet region (<185 but becomes displaced in the direc- 
tion of longer wave-length on conjugation, and compounds 
with, several conjugated double bonds are yellow or orange 
and those with 12 or 15 purple- or green-black (cf. Kuhn, 
Diphenyl polyenes, J. 0. S., 1938, 605). For isoprene A = 220, 
cyclopentadiene 238, sorbic acid 261, and octatrienoio acid 
303, Ph(CH:CH) 5 Ph 433, and Ph(CH : CH)i 5 Ph 570. There is 
also an increase in the intensity of the absorption with an 
increase in the number of conjugated double bonds. Several 
double bonds not conjugated do not appreciably affect the 
absorption. 

The increase in A becomes smaller for each additional con- 
jugated double bond, but the intensity of the absorption 
increases regularly with the number of such bonds. 

In ketones and azo-compounds containing the chromo- 
phores >C : 0 and — : N — the value of A^ax increases with 
the complexity of the alkyl groups attached to the chromo- 
phores, e.g. from 279 for acetone to 375 for s-^5opropylacetone, 
and 345 for benzophenone; the corresponding values for 
^max a.re 15, 82, and 112 , i.e. comparatively small. 

With an a^S-unsaturated ketone, i.e. C:0 and C:C conju- 
gated there are two distinct bands, e.g. mesityl oxide, CH 3 *CO* 
011 : 0 ( 0113)2 has Amax 229-5 and 327 in n-hexane solution, but 
varies with the solvent in passing from hexane to methyl 
alcohol and water ; the first band increases whereas the second 
decreases. The two bands can be regarded as due to the 0:0 
and 0:0 linkings respectively as modified by conjugation. 

The ketones and azo-compounds have, in addition, a band 
of high intensity, e.g. acetone with Amax 1^0 mp. and 
about 10,000, and methylazobenzene with 258 and 4000 
respectively. It has been suggested that the two bands for 
acetone may be due to the two forms: A 190 to McgC : 0 and 

A 280 to . 
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Enolization does not affect the wave-length but increases 
the intensity, thus both 

CHj-CO-CHa-OO-CHa and 

k > 

have Ajnax 275 but the former has a low value for 
and the latter a high value. 

Benzene, both liquid and vapour, shows a group of 8 narrow 
maxima in the region 229-270 m/x, and a second group near 
190-210 m/x; the former group has low and the latter high 
intensity. Condensed benzene rings show marked change; 
the longest wave-length in benzene is 269, in naphthalene 311, 
and in anthracene 476 ?n/x, with corresponding values of 
39, 280, and 9700. 

Methyl, ethyl, allyl and chlorine substituents in the ben- 
zene ring have very Uttle effect on the wave-length or intensity 
of the absorption, whereas OH, OMe, OEt, ON, COgH, COgEt, 
NHg, displace appreciably and produce a tenfold in- 

crease in Cmaxj indicating an increased tendency for electronic 
transitions. The greatest effect is produced by *00 in the 
form of an aldehyde or ketone, and a *0:0 as in propenyl- 
benzene, cinnamyl alcohol and ^soeugenol, where A^ax 
the values 309-320 owing to the conjugation of the *C:C with 
the benzene ring. 

The presence of several olefine linkings produces but little 
effect unless they are conjugated. The effect of conjugation 
is seen in the following table: 



XinaT 

«inax 

CHPh:CHMe 

.. 246* 

10,000 

CHPhrCH-CHrCHa 

.. 282 

>10,000 

CHPhICH-CO-CHg .. 

.. 285 

23,000 

CHPh:C(0H)*C0-CH3 

.. $10 

20,000 

CsHg-CO-CHMe-CO-CHs 

.. 247 t 

11,600 


Certain cis and trans stereoisomerides, such as the two 
stilbenes and the two cinnamic acids, show certain differences ; 
in both these cases the band 280 m/x is about twice as intense 
for the cis compound as for the trans compound. 


• In addition bands at 278 and 279 with € 600. 

“f In addition bands at 284 and 310 with e 1600 and 200 respectively. 
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When a compound of the type CeHg-CO-CHMe-CO-CHg 
enolizes there is always the possibility of the formation of 
stereo-isomeric ends, but the proportions of the two stereo- 
isomerides do not appear to vary with the solvent, e.g. 
hexane, alcohol or water, probably owing to the one enol 
being fixed by means of a hydrogen bond : 


R-COC-H 

II 

HO-C-R 


RC--C— H 



■R 


In the case of ethyl benzoylacetate in difierent solvents the 
percentage of enol can be determined by the bromine method 
(Chap. LIII, A.) and from the observed values of the 
value for A^ax being the same, the values for the true keto 
and enol forms can be calculated. 

X « 242 X = 285 

CeHg-CO-CHa-COaEt .. emax = 10,600 1200 

C6H6«C(0H):CH*C02Et .. = 6,000 13,000 

Absorption spectra have proved of value in various ways 
in the study of carbon compounds. 

(1) Hartley and Bobbie used the absorption method for 
determining the structures of certain tautomeric substances 
of the lactam-lactim type, e.g. isatin. By comparing the 
absorption bands of isatin and its two methyl ethers I and II, 

I C,B,< OCHa II CeHZ \CC 

\co ^ 


it was shown that the bands of isatin resemble those of the 
pseudo methyl ether II. As the structure of the two ethers 
can be established from their reactions, it follows that isatin 


has the lactam structure CgH 4 : 




:CO. 


A similar method 


applied to oarbostyril (Chap. XLIV, A2) indicates that 

/CH : CH 

it also has a lactam structure CgH 4 <^ I (J. C. S., 1899, 

^NHCO 

610). The method has been applied to the study of certain 
alkaloids (ibid. 1911, 1340; 1914, 1639). 
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( 2 ) The method is of value for determining small amounts 
of strongly absorbing compounds in a relatively transparent 
substance, e.g, benzene in cycZohexane, carbon disulphide in 
carbon tetrachloride, and dehydrocholesterol in cholesterol. 
It is also used for the determination of small amounts of 
copper and lead in carbon tetrachloride solutions containing 
diphenyithiocarbazone (dithiazone D), NEPh-KH-CS^N : NPh. 

The determination of pa of certain dye solutions can be 
determined. With many indicators difierent concentrations 
of acid give practically the same bands but with very difEerent 
intensities, and as for many the is a function of this 
afiords a method for determining the latter. 

The method has proved of value in examining many bio- 
chemical products, e.g. in estimating the concentration of 
vitamin A in certain materials, for establishing relationships of 
irradiated ergosterol products and for elucidating the structure 
of porphyrins. Thus alkyl groups in any of the positions 1-8 
in the porphyrin molecule (Chap. LXIV, D.) produce only 
slight effects on the absorption, whereas -CO’CHa and -COghle 
produce a distinct effect. Alkyl substituents in positions 
a-S produce a third type of absorption. 

Infra-red Absorption. — Bands are also obtained in the 
infra-red spectrum, but these have not been studied to the 
same extent as ultra-violet bands. Relatively few solvents 
are available, namely, CCI 4 and halogenated methanes and 
ethanes, and interesting observations have been made with 
phenols. Most of these show a marked maximum at 8*75 /x, 
but this is not found in phenols where hydrogen bond chelation 
is possible, e.g. o-hydroxybenzaldehyde. An examination of 
solutions of phenols of different concentrations shows the dis- 
appearance of a band (2*95 /x) as dilution increases, and this 
may be a band due to association of phenol molecules. 

E. The Raman Effect* 

When a strong beam of monochromatic light of known 
frequency is passed through a transparent medium a scatter- 
ing of the. rays takes place, and the scattered light when 

• For reviews, cf. Rep., 1934, 21, and Hibbeny Chem. Rev., 1936, 1; also 
Kohlrauschy Der Smekal-Raman Effekt (Berlin, 1938); HibbeUy The Raman 
Effect and its Chemical Applications, New York, 1939, 
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resolved tas, in addition to tke original radiation, a series of 
lines Ipng on both sides of this and termed Raman lines. 
Each substance has a specific scattering efiect; this is usually 
small, but may be studied with the aid of a spectrometer with 
photographic attachment {Eohlrauschy 1931). This displace- 
ment of frequency was predicted by Smekal in 1923 but first 
observed by Raman in 1928, and is usually termed the Raman 
efiect. It is extremely general and occurs with all phases of 
matter under very varying conditions. Up to 1936 about 1370 
organic compounds had been studied by this method. The 
difierences of energies corresponding with the separation of the 
lines from that of the incident beam agrees with the energies 
of the infra-red spectrum of the same medium, and hence 
Raman spectra are of value in the study of the latter as they 
are much more readily observed. If is the frequency of the 
original beam, then % — the Raman frequency, is inde- 
pendent of Vq but depends only on the nature of the mole- 
cules constituting the medium. 

The use of the Raman efiect has advantages over certain 
other physical methods. Each molecule has its own Raman 
efiect, and the presence of a second compound has no efiect 
on this provided chemical reaction, e.g. addition, does not 
occur between the two. Again, the molecular efiect is made 
up of the individual efiects of the difierent links in the mole- 
cule, and on the whole each of these is not appreciably afiected 
by the presence of other links. Tor a given spectrum the 
intensity of the efiect is directly proportional to the number 
of scattering molecules present, and for constant volume is 
proportional to the concentration. 

It follows that a study of Raman frequencies is of value in 
the identification of individual compounds, and also in de- 
tecting and even estimating impurities in a given compound. 
It is particularly useful in detecting the presence of small 
amounts of unsaturated compounds in a saturated, e.g. 2 
per cent of propylene can be detected in c 2 /cZopropane or 
04 per cent of cinnamene in ethylbenzene; also for estimating 
benzene and toluene in mixtures, and in the study of mixtures 
of terpenes. 

Raman spectra have proved of value in detecting replace- 
ment of hydrogen by deuterium. The compounds CgHg, 
C 2 HD, and C 2 D 2 have distinct spectra. When the dry gases 
CgHg and CgUg are mixed no lines characteristic of C 2 HD can 
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be observed, but a trace of water produces the C 2 HD lines, 
indicating that exchange of H and D between the two com- 
pounds occurs only in the presence of moisture. 

The Raman efiect has also proved of value in studying the 
degree of electrolytic dissociation of compounds, the study of 
cis and trans isomerism, esterification, hydrolysis, keto-enolic 
tautomerism, polymerization, and the formation of additive 
compounds. 

The method has also been used for calculating (a) the 
strength of the link between two atoms; (6) the frequency 
and amplitude of atomic vibrations; in certain cases for 
determining the spatial configuration and anisotropy of a 
molecule, and from these data speci&c heats, relative heats of 
dissociation, and heats of fusion of organic compounds. 

Raman frequencies fall into four main groups: 

1. Greater than 2800.* Characteristic of group containing 
the light H atom. 

2. between 2400 and 1900. Characteristic of compounds 
with a triple bond. 

3. Between 1800 and 1300. Characteristic of compounds 
with a double link. 

4. Below 1000. Characteristic of single links with the 
exception of X — H link. 

For a compound containing several of these types of links, 




e.g. No : CH*CH : 0, all three types 1, 3, and 4 will be repre- 

TT/ 


H' 


sented in the spectrum, and the one type has only a slight 
efiect on the other types. 

The values for common links met with in organic compounds 
are : C — 2930 in aliphatic and 3050 in aromatic compounds, 
C-C varying from 997 to 1590, C^O 820-880, C— N 910-930, 
C=C 1600 in aliphatic and 1590 in benzene, 0=0 varying 
from 1640 to 1730, C:N about 2150, N=0 1565, C^C 1960, 
C=X 2245, C— Cl 710, O-Br 600, and O-I 530. 

The value found for carbon monoxide, 2155, agrees with 
the type C=0, i.e. C^O, and the value for isonitriles, namely 
2146-2161, with — N^C. 

Organic nitro compounds give a value 1400, and appros- 
mately the same value is given by concentrated nitric acid 


* All these numbers are n~^ cm., and for simplicity ^cm. is omitted. 
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and sodium nitrite; 


tence all tliree contain tlie — 

\ 


0 

0 


group. Sodium nitrate gives a different value, 1046, and as 
nitric acid is diluted tke nitro-group value disappears and is 
replaced hj tlie 1046 value characteristic of the nitrate ion. 

Among the aliphatic hydrocarbons the Raman spectrum 
of methane is comparatively simple; the main effect is the 
Raman frequency C— H 2918, but other minor shifts can be 
observed. In ethane there are two marked shifts, namely 
C — 2900 and 2955 and C — C 993. As the complexity of the 
molecule increases, the main shifts for C — H and C — C persist 
with slight alterations, e.g. C — C 867 in propane and 834 m 
butane, but additional shifts make their appearance, e.g. 
800-1100 and others comparatively small between 200 and 700. 
In the case of isomeric hydrocarbons there are appreciable 
differences between the isomers. 


In benzene homologues two shifts due to C — H are observ- 
able: one the aliphatic value, and also a value of 3050 probably 
due to the =C~H group, as a similar value is met with in 
allyl compounds. 

The Raman spectra for olefine compounds, whether open 
chain or cyclic, show a shift of from 1600 to 1650, which is quite 
different from any lines due to any other type of oscillation. 
The lines are very clear and are of great value in determining 
the presence of such linkings in compounds, and have proved 
of value in determining the structure of terpenes. 

The attachment of an alkyl group to one of the two C 
atoms, C: C, has an effect different from that of OH or halogen, 
and a jS-substituent, i.e. to olefine link, has a smaller effect 
than an a-substituent. In the case of cis and trans isomerides the 


CIS compound has always the lower value, by some 16 to 20 
units, and the presence of a small amount of a cis compound 
in the trans can easily be detected. For conjugate ethylene 
links the value is about 1644, but in allenes it is only 1100. 

The carbonyl group produces a shift varying from 1645 to 
1800, depending on the structure of the compound. It is least 
in acids, namely 1654, approximating to the olefine value, 
and varies within narrow limits when alkyl groups are intro- 
duced, e.g. di- and tri-methyl-acetic acids. For methyl and 
ethyl esters the value is about 1730, for acyl chlorides 1790, 
for ketones 1705, and for aldehydes 1718. The introduction 
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of cMorine in all these compounds tends to raise the value of 
the shift, e.g, to 1768 for methyl trichloroacetate. In un- 
saturated carbonyl compoimds the conjugation of C:C with 
0:0 produces a ^minution of the carbonyl shift by some 40 
units, and in ajS-unsaturated acids it appears that the car- 
bonyl shift is weakened almost to extinction. 

It is clear that the marked effect of an olefine link can be 
utilized for detecting the presence of ends in keto-enolic 
tautomerides. The characteristic shift is observed with aceto- 
acetic esters and their mono-alkyl derivatives, but not with 
dialkyl derivatives, where the formation of an end is im- 
possible. 

The acetylene link produces a shift of 2100 to 2250 units. 
Acetylene has 1975, methylacetylene 2123, and dimethyl- 
acetylene 2234, with a second shift which is characteristic of 
all disubstituted acetylenes. 

The c 2 /cioparaffins give characteristic shifts, e.g. cyclo- 
propane and its derivatives about 1200, and the substituted 
derivatives a second shift which varies with the number of 
carbon atoms in the molecule. 

Other rings have different values, and the effects of substi- 
tuents and of olefine links have been studied. 

The introduction of substituents into the naphthalene mole- 
cule produces a marked effect on the Raman spectrum and 
varies according to the a or j8 position of the substituent. 

The bicychc compounds a-thujene, A^-carene, A^-carene, 
sabinene, and pinene all give a similar type of spectrum. 

From the Raman spectra it has been found possible to 
determine the strengths of the commoner links in carbon 
compounds. The value calculated is termed the restoring 
force per unit displacement and is denoted by /. The re- 
lationship for a marked displacement characteristic of any 

particular link is given by v = ^ where v is the Raman 

shift dynes/cm. and jm is the “ reduced mass 

Values have been calculated for / x a/2, termed the average 
value of restoring force, a being the amplitude of the vibra- 
tion. The following are the numerical values of / x a/2 
in dynes x 10^. For X— X (where X is 0 or 0) the value is 
of the order 2*1, and for X==X (where X is C, 0, or N) 4-3, 
for X=X’6*4, i.e. roughly of the order 1:2; 3, and is inde- 
pendent of the type of link, i.e. C: 0 or C : N. 
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Tie values for X — H range from 4-55 for H — H to 2*52 for 
H — I. Por C — (where X is an element other than H) the 
value ranges from 2*25 for C — 0 to 1*05 for C — I. 

The values of the mean restoring forces may be regarded 
as a measure of the work necessary to sever the bond involved 
in any particular link, and should therefore be proportional 
to the heat of dissociation of the bond, and this has been 
proved to be roughly correct. 

Thus the heat of dissociation of X — X varies from 50 to 
70 kilo calories, X=X from 125 to 160, and X=X from 165 
to 235. 

The study of polarizability by Placzeh has given 

interesting results bearing upon the symmetry of molecules, 
and the results have confirmed in most cases the structures 
arrived at by other methods. 


F. X-ray Examination^ 

The usual method adopted is due to Bragg, and is based 
on the principle of using a crystal surface as a grating for 
X-rays. The rays penetrate to a minute depth, and thus 
encounter an ordered array of atoms in planes which make 
up the crystal lattice. Each atom acts as a diffraction centre 
sending out wavelets. In certain directions these will be in 
step and will combine to form a beam reflected” beam). With 
wavelets in other directions the crests of one will coincide with 
the troughs of the following, and no “ reflected ” beam will be 
observed. Observations are made from the different types 
of faces. Bragg's equation ~ 2d sin^ expresses the rela- 
tionship between d, the distance between reflecting planes, A 
the wave-length of the X-ray employed, and d the angle of 
reflection. If A and B are known, then d is readily calculated. 

When distinct crystals cannot be obtained a fine powder 
may be used (Debye, Scherrer, Hull). Certain grains will reflect 
from one crystal plane and others from another, the result, 
when a beam of X-rays is passed through such a powder and 
then allowed to impinge normally on a photographic plate, 
being a central spot surrounded by a series of uniform rings, 

* For brief summary, cf. Etneleus and Mially J. Ind., 1936, 638; cf. also 
Rep., 1933, 411, and 1936, 227; Applied X-Rays, G. L. Clark, New York, 
1940. 
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and each ring corresponds with one set of planes of the 
crystalline material. 

The atoms in a crystalline material have an ordered ar- 
rangement in space, termed a sjpace lattice, and this orderly 
pattern repeats itself thronghout the body of the crystal. 
The smallest unit volume of the crystal which exhibits this 
pattern is the unit cdl, which possesses the same sjonmetry as 
the macro cell, which is built up of these units. One of the 
functions of X-ray analysis is the determination of the size 
of these unit cells and the number of atoms or molecules or 
ions they contain. The size is usually of the order of lOA 
for the side, and the number of molecules in the cell less 
than five. 

Each year sees the publication of an enormous amount of 
work on X-ray analysis, and only a summary of some of the 
more important results can be given. Bernal and Crowfoot 
(Bep., 1933, 411) summarize the various stages in the exami- 
nation as follows: 

1. X-ray photographs of the crystal. Of great value in 
proving the identity of two crystalline compounds. 

2. Determination of cell size. This combined with an 
accurate determination of the density of the crystal gives the 
most accurate method for determining the absolute mole- 
cular weight, which is usually a simple multiple of the true 
molecular weight. 

3. Determination of space group and molecular symmetry 
by a combination of the study of X-ray photographs with a 
determination of polarity. This gives a maximum molecular 
size and serves to difierentiate between pure substances and 
molecular compounds as in the case of quinhydrone. It also 
gives a value for the minimum symmetry which is of value in 
stereochemical studies. 

4. Determination of general arrangement of the molecules 
in the cell. The X-ray evidence combined with knowledge of 
optical or magnetic anisotropy often gives indications as to 
the disposition of molecules in the crystal and hence of their 
size and shape. In organic compounds where intermolecular 
forces are weak the molecule behaves in the crystal very much 
as in a gas, and the anisotropy of the crystal is a product of 
that of the individual molecules and of their mutual orien- 
tations. Long molecules have positive anisotropy, flat mole- 
cules negative, and round ones quasi anisotropy. This has 
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proved of value in discussions relating to the structure of vita- 
mins El and C, and also in many membered rings, CnHgj^, 
where n = 12-30, which structure resembles the n-para£3^, 
the ring being drawn out into a double chain with small rings 
at each end. The cross-section of the ring is 37*6 A, practi- 
cally double that of the paraffin chain, 18'3 A. Difficulties 
arise when intermolecular forces are large, as in polyalcohols, 
sugars, and many acids. 

5, Determination of atomic positions. When the positions 
of molecules in a crystal are known, the exact positions of 
the atoms can be foimd by a laborious process of trial and 
error, so as to give good agreement between observed and 
calculated intensities of reflection. 

6. Determination of electronic densities {Fourier analysis), 
and from these, interatomic distances and valency angles. 

Stages 5 and 6 involve refined measurements of intensity 
and laborious computations involving many weeks of time, 
and hence complete analyses of organic crystals are rare. 
Compounds so examined include aromatic hydrocarbons both 
mono- and polycyclic, urea, thiourea, hexamethyltetramine, 
benzoquinone, _p-dinitrobenzene, and cyanuric triazide, and to 
a certain extent pyranose sugars, and from these the following 
interatomic distances A for the difierent links have been 
obtained: C—N 142-1-37, 0=0 1*25, C=Sl-64, C— C (arom.) 
1-41, C — C (aliph.) T47, C — 0 (between two benzene rings) 
1-48 (cf. Table, p. 1284). 

Pauling and Huggins (Z. Kryst., 1934, 87, 205) give the 
following values for atomic radii and these can be used for 
calculating interatomic distances in co-valent bonds : H 0-29, 
CO-77, NO-70, 00*66, FO-64, Cl 0*99, Brl*14, 11*33, Sl-04. 
Double bond, CO-69, NO-63, 00*59, 8 0*94. Triple bond, 
CO-61, NO-55. 

Some of the more important conclusions drawn are: 

1. AU aromatic compounds, whether single ring or con- 
densed rings, have a planar structure. These flat molecules 
tend to pack more and more into parallel sheets resembling the 
structure of graphite as the number of carbon atoms increases. 

2. In cyclohexane the atoms appear to lie in a single plane, 
and in dibenzyl, CgHs-CHa-CHa-CeHs, the two benzene rings 
lie in parallel planes, and the distance between a ring C atom 
and a chain C atom is 1*47 A, and between the two C atoms 
of the chain 1*58 A. 
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3. In benzoquinone the values are C — C (both ring) 1-50, 
0=--C (both ring) 1-32, and 0=0 1*14, with an angle of 109° 
between C — C — G and 125° between C=C — C. 

4. The molecules CH 4 and CI 4 form a cubic lattice with 
regular tetrahedra. In urea the central carbon atom is enclosed 
in a triangle with one 0 and two N’s at its corners: C — = 
1-37, and 0=0 = 1*25 A. In thiourea the 0 is at the apex 
of a tetrahedron with S, N, and N at the other three corners : 
C — N = 1*35, C — S “ T64. 

5. With the sugars the examination is complicated by the 
interaction of the hydroxyl groups and the linking together 
of molecules in all directions in the lattice. With completely 
methylated sugars such interplay does not occur, and they 
all have much the same thickness, 4*20-4*69 A, and probably 
have what is termed the flat type of ring, namely 5 carbon 
atoms in one plane and the oxygen of the ring slightly above 
this plane (J. C. S., 1935, 978, 1495). 

6 . A comparison of the orthorhombic crystals and film X-ray 
examination of the paraffin hydrocarbon C 29 H 60 shows that 
the film has a dimension of 38*6 A, and the crystal cells all a 
length of 77*2 about the c axis, indicating that the cell has 
two molecules arranged lengthwise along the c axis. The dis- 
tances between adjacent and alternate carbon atoms are 
1*54 and 2*54 A with a zigzag arrangement of the C atoms. 
The angle is 109° 28', and there is a break of 3*09 A between 
the two molecules, and between the C atoms of one chain 
and the C atoms of a parallel chain a distance of 3 *7-4*0 A. 
A comparison of homologues indicates an increase in length 
of 1*27 for each CHg. 

With monobasic acids the spacing is roughly twice that of 
the corresponding paraffin, and it is concluded that the film 
is 2 molecules thick, consisting of 2 molecules end on with 
their carboxyl groups in the middle. With dibasic acids the 
film is only 1 molecule thick. 

7. Fibres, &;c. X-ray examination has been applied to 
proteins, polysaccharoses, and rubber {Astbury, Fundamentals 
of Fibre Structure, 1933). 

8 . Trioxymethylene crystallizes in the hexagonal system with 
6 -membered ring molecules arranged in order along the. hexad 
axis. On exposure to light the presence of formaldehyde nuclei 
appears in the crystals, and, starting from these nuclei, fibrous 
polyoxymethylene molecules appear, the fibre axis lying along 
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the hexagonal axis, and it is probable that the ring polj- 
meride is transformed into a chain polymeride. 

CH 2 CHj, CHa CHa 0 CHg 

6^ <5^ — (5^0— 

kJ) (jjHj h,(!i in, in, -ch^ ch^— o o— ch, ch,— 

Y Y Y Y - Yh. Y 

In the case of cellulose a unit of 10*3 A occurs — this is the 
length of an anhydrous ^-glucose unit — ^and these units form 
a chain-like polymer (Chap. LVI, D.). In the unit cell the 
chains are parallel, and the result is that of a monoclinic^ 

cell with the axis lengths a == 8 * 8 , b = 10*3, and c — 7*9, and 

p « 84^ . 

9. In resorcinol there is a distance of 1*39 A between the 
carbon atoms, and the G — Q links of the ring have an angle of 
120°. The C~~0 distance is 1*36 A, and the angle between the 
C — 0 link and the extended C — C link is 58*5° (Robertson, 
P. B. S., 1936, A., 157, 79). The molecules have a spiral packing 
in the crystal so that the OH groups are brought within a dis- 
tance of 2*66-2*74 A of one another, so that hydroxyl bond 
formation can occur without bringing the C atoms nearer than 
3*6 A. 

10. A careful examination of ;p-dinitrobenzene has been 
made by James, King, and Eorrocks (ibid. 1935, A., 153 , 226). 
The molecule as a whole has a centre of symmetry; the nitro 
group itself is nearly but not quite planar and is nearly co- 
planar with the benzene ring, one oxygen being in this plane 
and one slightly above. The interatomic distances and angles 
have all been determined, and the nitro group has produced 
an appreciable effect on both. The compound has no dipole 
moment, and hence the two oxygens in the nitro group may 
be equivalent and no co-ordinate link present. 

11. Cyanuric triazide (Knaggs, ibid. 1935, 150 , 576) has a 
planar structure with a ring of alternating N— -C atoms, 
but the ring is not a regular hexagon but has alternate angles 
of 113° and 129°. The azide groups are linear and attached 
to the 0 atoms of the ring. The structure may be a resonance 
formula between — N=N^N and — N^N=N. 

12. Carboxylic acids. — This group has been studied in 
oxaiic acid and the oxalates. The oxalate group has a 
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planar configuration witli a centre of synnnetry. Cf, also 
Robertson (J. C. S., 1936, 1817), who points out distinct dif- 
ferences between values for oxalic acid dihydrate and the 
oxalate ion. 

The difeaction of X-rays by amorphous soKds, gases, and 
vapours has also been studied.* The X-ray by passing through 
a gas becomes scattered, and this effect can be registered on 
a photographic film which records at the same time the posi- 
tion of the original ray. The film gives a fixed spot surrounded 
by a small number of diffuse concentric rings with a series of 
maxima and minima, the intensity of the rings decreasing 
with the distance from the central spot. The intensities can 
be plotted by means of a photometer curve with scattering 
intensity as ordinates and the angle of scattering as abscissa. 
These curves can then be utilized for calculating atomic dis- 
tances. When this method is applied to the vapours of CCI4, 
CHCI3, and CH2CI2, where the scattering is mamly due to the 
presence of the Cl atoms with a number of planetary electrons, 
it is found that the distances between the Cl atoms in the 
three compounds are respectively 2*98, 3*10, and 3*20 A. Also 
with the cis and trans CHCltCHCl the distances between the 
two Cl atoms are respectively 3*7 and 4*7 A. In 1 : 2-dichlor- 
ethane the distance is 4*4, indicating that the mean position of 
the two Cl atoms corresponds roughly to that of the chlorine 
atom in trans dichlorethylene. 

For the study of phthalocyanines (Chap. LEX, L,), see Robert- 
son (J. 0. S., 1936, 1195), and for other organic compounds. 
Rep., 1936, 218; 1938, 194. 

Electron diffraction has been studied in much the same 
manner but with different apparatus, and the values of the 
lengths of certain links thus determined agree with those 
given by X-ray measurements. This method gives the follow- 
ing values for distance between iodine atoms in diiodo-ben- 
zenes: ortho 4*0, meta 5*97, and jpara 6*85 A, 

• Randall^ The Diffraction of X-rays and Electrons by Amorphous Solids, 
Liquids and Gases, 1938. 
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G. Dipole Moments ^ 

If the centres of action of the positive and negative parts 
of a molecule, termed by Lowry the electric centroids, do not 
coincide the molecule is polar. It is electrically equivalent to 
a rod with a + charge at one end and a — charge at the other, 
and in an electric field it tends to arrange itself with the — 
end towards the + pole of the field. Every isolated atom is 
non-polar, and, as a rule, with a covalent bond where the 
electrons are shared equally between two atoms the molecule 
is non-polar, e.g Hg, Ng, but if they are shared unequally the 
molecule becomes polar, and the great majority of compounds 
with covalent links are of this type, e.g. CH3CI, CoHr'OH 
CeHs-NH^. 

Compounds with symmetrical formulae, e.g. CH 4 , CgHg, 
CgHg, CioHg, CgHig, are non-polar. 

The dipole moment is expressed by the product of one of 

the charges and the distance between them. 

+ — 

For an electrovalent link, e.g. NaCi the dipole moment is 
the product of the charge on a univalent ion, i.e. 4*77 x 
electrostatic units, and 2*81 x IQ-® cm., i.e. 13*4 x 10 ~i 8 
units, usually termed debyes. 

The methods of measuring dipole moments are based upon 
( 1 ) the determination of the dielectric constant. This gives 
the most accurate determination; ( 2 ) the optical method 
due to Debye and Lange, which is less accurate; ( 3 ) molecular 
beam method {Fraser, Molecular Eays, Cambridge, 1931). This 
method is still less accurate and is used only when methods 
1 and 2 are not available, e.g. with relatively non-volatile or 
insoluble compounds. Methods 1 and 2 give best results with 
determinations made in the gaseous phase or in very dilute 
solution in non-polar solvents. 

The following deductions have been drawn from measure- 
ments made by the above methods. 


• R. y. W. Le Fevre^ Dipole Moments, London, 1938. P. Debye, Polar 
Moments, 1920. C. P. Smyth, Dielectric Constants and Molecular Struc- 
ture, 1931. For summaries, {a) Sidgwick, The Covalent Link in Chemistry, 
1933, Chap. V; (6) Waters, Physical Aspects of Organic Chemistry, 1935, 
Chap. IV; {c) Emeleus and Miall, J. Ind., 1937, 33; (d) Trans. Far., 1934, 
and appendix. 
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Non-polar Molectiles. — The great majority of diatomic 
molecules Xg, i.e. both atoms the same, are non-polar, with 
the exception of Gig and Big. Triatomic molecules of the type 
B-A-B are non-polar when the three almost lie in a straight 
line, e.g. HgClg, COg, CSg. If, however, the links form angles 
the compound is polar. SOg is probably 0=S 0. The tetra- 

atomic molecules NHg, PHg, and their alkyl derivatives are all 
polar and have the tetrahedral structure. Compounds of the 
type AB 4 should be non-polar with planar or tetrahedral 
configurations. Most paraffins are non-polar, the introduction 
of CHg for H producing no polar efiect. 

The methods described give the moment of the whole 
molecule, but this is the sum of a series of partial moments 
characteristic of each type of link in the molecule. Each of 
these is a directional moment and the molecular moment is the 
vector sum of these individual moments. If the value of each 
partial moment were known it would be possible to calculate 
the molecular moment of any compoxmd. 

Moments of individual Links and Direction of Moments. — 
The fact that the molecule of a hydrocarbon is non-polar does 
not necessarily mean that each link C — or C — C is non- 
polar, as no matter what the dipole moments of the C — 
link in methane were, the symmetrical spatial structure of 
the molecule would render this non-polar. For any given 
covalent link A — ^B it is necessary to know the direction of 
the moment, i.e. which atom is 4- and which charged. The 
method of depicting a dipole is by placing an arrow pointing 

away from the 4- end and crossed at the + end, e.g. C — ^Br. 
The method of determining the direction was suggested by 
J, J. Thomson with a para-disubstituted derivative of benzene, 
CgH^Xg; the structure is planar and the two links C — lie 
in a straight line, and their polarities neutralize one 
another, so that the molecule is non-polar. "With a 
para compound CgH^XY, when the C atom is + in 

both links, i.e. C — X and C — ^Y, the dipole of the com- 
pound will be the difierence between the dipole moments 

of the compounds CeHgX and CeHgY; whereas with C — ^X 

and C — ^Y the dipole of CgH 4 XY will be the sum of the two 
dipoles, i.e. will be greater than the moment of either CgH^X 
or CgllsY. It is assumed that in nitrobenzene the direction is 
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C—NOg, i.e. away from tke ring. Then by comparing the 
dipole moments of the following compounds: 


Nitrobenzene 

Chlorobenzene 

.. 3*9 

1-65 

p-Nitrochlorobenzene 

2*6 

Nitrobenzene 

Toluene 

3*9 

0-4 

_p-Nitrotolnene 

4*5 

Nitrobenzene 

Aniline 

3-9 

1-6 

p-Nitraniline 

7*1 


the following conclusions can be drawn: 

C — Cl, C — CHg, C-NHg, and by similar methods C^CN. 

The table below gives a list of the usually accepted values 
for the dipole moments of the commoner links in organic 
compotmds expressed in the usual units but omitting 
These values have been calculated by methods in- 

TABLE 


Link 

Moment 

din A 

Fraction of 
Electronic 
Charge 

Bond 

Refractivity 

H-U 

0*2 

1*14 

0*04 

1*7 

H— N 

1*6 

1*08 

0*25 

1*8 

H— P 

0-55 

1*24 

0*1 


H— 0 

1-6 

1*07 

0*31 

1*85 

E— S 

0*8 

1*43 

0*6 


C— N 

0*4 

1*48 

0*06 

1*66 


3*3 

1*16 

0*61 


C-0* 

0*9 

1*47 

0*13 

1*43 

c=o* 

2*5 

1*27 

0*42 

3*42 

0— s 

1*2 

1-83 

0*16 


c=s 

3*0 

1*69 

0*40 


(>-F 

1*6 

1*46 

0*22 

1*6 

C— Cl 

1*7 

1*74 

0*21 

6*67 

CU-Br 

1*6 

1-90 

0*17 

9*47 

C— I 

1*4 

2*12 

0*16 

14*5 

N— 0 

0*6 

1*41 

0*08 


N=0 

1*9 

1*21 

0*34 


C-C 

— 

1*62 



1-21 

(aliph) 




C=C 

— 

— 



4*16 

C=C 

— 

1*19 

— 

6*02 


•For different value see Rep., 1936, 220. The values for d have been 
determined by various methods, namely X-ray examination, electron 
diffraction, &c. 
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volving certain assumptions including the following; (a) The 

value for the C — link is 0*2, but it may have any value 
between 0 and 0*2; (b) the value for a given link is unaffected 
by other links in the same molecule: this may be approxi- 
mately true except for aromatic compoimds; (c) the valency 
angle is 109*5°, whereas in certain compounds with two 
and three covalencies, e.g. HgO, IsTHg, the value may be 90°. 

The following general conclusions can be drawn from the 
numbers given in the table: 

1. In all cases H in the link H — is + to X, and in the 
link C — ^X carbon is the + end, except with C — H. Generally 
an atom belonging to an earlier period forms the + member 
in any pair, and this is confirmed by wave mechanics. 

2. The moments of both H — ^X and G — ^X increase as the 
atomic number of X increases within a period, e.g. 
C — 'N < C — 0 < C — "F, and also as X decreases within any 
group, e.g. H— As <H— P <H— N; P— Br<P— CL Ex- 
ceptions are C — 0, which is less than C — S, and C — ^P, which 
is less than C — CL 

3. With multiple links the moment increases more rapidly 
than the number of links, cf . C — and C^N, C — 0 and (>=0, 
C — S and C=S. A knowledge of the dipole moment of a link 
and of the distance between the two nuclei permits the calcu- 
lation of the residual charges carried by each atom due to the 
unequal sharing of the linked electrons. The value is generally 
expressed as the fraction of the normal electron charge. 


Bearings on Organic Structure* 

1. Compounds with co-ordinate links, as might be expected, 
have relatively high polar moments, e.g. sulphoxides and 
sulphones value ^ 9 , also additive compounds of BCI3, AICI3, 
with ethers, nitriles, and amines. 

2. The observed increase in molecular polarization with 
concentration is explicable on the basis of molecular associa- 
tion due to the formation of co-ordinate links. 

3. The power of H to act as an acceptor. Never with C — 
link, rarely with X — H, but readily in 0 — H and P — ^H. 

4. Cis- and ^rexws-isomerism. The sjonmetrical trans com- 

* Chem. Rev., 1941 , 663 . 
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pound is non-polar, whereas the cis compound is distinctly 
polar. Hence in certain cases when only one form is known 
it is possible to determine its configuration from a determination 
of its dipole moment, 

5. Oximes. The dipole moments of the two stereo-isomeric 
N ethers of ^-nitrobenzophenone oxime 

Me 

ON2--CeH4-C(CeH5)=N< 

0 

are as follows. The a-methyl ether, m.-pt. 159°, has a 
moment 6-60, and the jS-methyl ether, m.-pt. 136°, a value 
1-09. The a-compound with the high moment will obviously 
have the syn structure I as the two strongly polar groups 
NOg and HO with co-ordinate links are close together, and 
hence augment each other, the jS-compound with the low 
moment will have the anti-configuration II, where the NOg 
and NO groups are on opposite sides of the molecule. As the 
a-oxime corresponding with the a-N-ether gives p-nitro- 
benzanilide by the Beckmann transformation and the ^-oxime 
gives benzo-^-nitranilide under similar treatment, it follows 
that the OH of the oxime changes place with the hydrocarbon 
radicals on the opposite side of the CN group, as suggested by 
Meisenheimer, and not with the syn hydrocarbon radical, as 
suggested by Hantzsch (cf. Chap. L, Cl) {Taylor and Sutton^ 
J. 0. S., 1931, 290): 

0 0 
I \N-C,H*-0-C,H5 n >N-CeH4-C-CeH5 

° o Ir— OH, ° CH^— Ir 0 

The same authors have also used the study of the dipole 
moments of the 0-ethers of a- and jS-p-nitrobenzaldoximes 
and 0-ethers of a- and j8-p-nitrobenzophenone oximes {ibid. 
1933, 63). 

6. Azides. — There are three possible structures for azides: 

1. Er»N< II 2. E-~N=Nz±N. 3, E— N^N^. 

\N 

The relatively low dipole moments of aromatic azides point to 
structure 1, as both 2 and 3 with co-ordinate links should 
have large moments. The volatilities and parachors support 
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this view, but X-ray examination of crystals of metallic 
azides shows the azide ion to have the rectilinear structure 

N±=N=±N or N=N=N: 

7. Diphenyl Derivatives. — The fact that ^p^'-di-derivatives 
X*C6H4*C6H4*X have practically the same moments as the 
p-compound X-CgH4*X proves that Kaufler's formula, where 
the two rings form an angle with each other, cannot be correct, 
but that the rings lie in a plane. 

8. Benzene Derivatives. — On the basis that benzene has a 
planar structure, Thomson (1923) has shown that the dipole 
moment of any disubstituted derivative, CgH4X2, must have the 
following values, provided the moment of the link C — ^X = m 
is known, and assuming that the value of the angle between 
the C — ^X valencies is 60° in ortho^ 120° in meta, and 180° 
in para compounds; 

For ortho : ^ + in^ + cos 60° = V 3 j 7 i. 

For meta: ^ 2m^ cos 120° — m. 

For para : 0. 

When the two substituents are different, say X and Y, and 
where the moment of C — X = % and 0— Y = then the 
moments of the compounds CgH4XY are: 

ortho = V 
meta = V 
para == — m*. 

When the moments of C — ^X and G — ^Y have different 
directions, the same equations hold, but the signs must be 
taken into account. 

The values of the moments of many disubstituted derivatives 
have been determined and compared with the values calcu- 
lated as above. The values for the o-compounds are markedly 
15 to 20 per cent lower than the calculated values where the 
two substituents have dipoles of similar sign. With m-com- 
pounds the two values agree within 10 per cent. With many 
para compounds the observed value for C6H4X2 is zero, but 
exceptions are met with in the case of a compound p~ 
C6H4(0Me)2, where p- = 1*74, and numerous other compounds 
containing 0 in the side chain, e.g. p-C6H4(CHO)2, ft = 2*35, 
p-C6H4(C02Me)2, /X = 2-3. With such compounds the resultant 
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moment does not lie in tte central line of the molecule, the 
limiting positions being represented by 



where the link — OCHg is included in the nuclear plane. 
Compounds of the type ;p-CgH4(NMe2)2 and i>-C6H4(0H2Cl)2 
also have definite moments. 

Eree rotation of the groups CHg-O — or — NMcg or — CHgCl 
about the link joining them to the nucleus may be assumed; 
it may also be assumed that the mean position of the groups 
lies much nearer to II, which is distinctly polar, than to I, 
which is non-polar. 

9. Symmetrical tetrasubstituted methanes such as CCI4, 
C(CH2C1)4, C(0H2Br)4, and C(CH2l)4 have no moments and 
hence have perfectly symmetrical structures. Numerous 
analogous oxygen compounds, e.g. C(OMe)4 = 04, C(OEt)4 ~ 
M, C(CH20H)4 - 2-0, C(CH2Ac) 4 - 2-18, 0(CH2-C02He)4 = 2-8, 
C(CH2-C02Et)4 === 3*0, have distinct moments, the values 
being represented by the number given above. X-ray exami- 
nation of the crystals of such substances supports the view that 
in these compounds the symmetrical structure is not maintained. 

10. Restricted Rotation. — ^In compounds of the type 
ClHgC — CHgCl it is concluded that free rotation about the 
C — C link is possible, as otherwise isomeric forms would be 
possible. In the vapour phase the chlorine atoms appear 
to be as far removed from one another as possible, as the 
moment is practically zero. At lower temperatures, however, 
a distinct dipole is present, and other positions of the chlorine 
atoms must be assumed, e.g, a partial restriction of the rotation 
has developed. The same phenomenon is observed with com- 
pounds such as CIl2(C02Et)2, [CH2]8(002Et)2, and [CH2]is 
(C02Et)2, which have /x = 2*5. 

For acids and esters, B' — , the dipole moments do not 

\OR 


vary in a given series. For saturated fatty acids the value is 
1*4 and for esters 1-8. For the two possible extremes 
0 0 


R 


I E'' 


>0 


II R'' 
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the calculated values for /a are S*4 and 1 * 1 . It appears that 
rotation is prevented, and the groups oscillate about a mean 
configuration of minimum potential energy corresponding 
roughly with II, and thus indicating a repulsion between R and 
E' and an attraction between 0 and R. 

Compounds of the following types, p-nitraniline, p-nitroso- 
dialkylanilines, pyrones, thiopyrones, give anomalous dipole 
values, and Sutton (Trans. Far., 1934, 789) suggests that 
this may be due to a type of inner salt formation, e.g. 

ON:< ):]Me 2 . Such a compound would react with (1) 

H, OH or (2) CHsi, giving rise to (1) OH-NMeg; C 6 H 4 :N-OH 
0H‘C6H4*N0, and (2) HMe^ : CgH 4 : NOMe, and with bemsoyl 
chloride would give ClNMcg : C 6 H 4 : N*0*G0Ph. 

It has been pointed out that the strength of an acid as 
measured by its dissociation constant varies with the type 
of substituents present (p. 193 and Chap. XXVI), and attempts 
have been made to correlate the dissociation constant with 
the polar characters of the substituent groups. 

For the methane series the relationship can be expressed as 
log h = log Tcq — C(/x + ap,^), where is the dissociation con- 
stant for acetic acid, h that for any other saturated fatty acid, 
C and a are constants, and ju is the dipole moment of the acid. 
The change in strength of the acid is thus entirely due to dipole 
(inductive) effects of the substituent groups. 

A sinular generalization holds for m-substituted benzoic 
and phenylacetic acids, but with NOg, Cl, Br, OMe in ortho- 
ox para-positions the relationship is more complex (J. C. S., 
1933, 893; 1934, 161, 1888; 1935, 343; J. Ind., 1935, 735). 

For discussion of the effects of the solvent on the measure- 
ment of dipole moments see Glasstone, Rep., 1936, 117. 


Relative Polarizability of Bonds 

The relative polarizability of covalent bonds depends 
primarily upon the relative mobility of electrons within the 
system, and is deduced from refractivities. Molecular re- 
fraction as determined by Fajans and Knoor (B., 1926, 256) 
and Smyth (Dielectric Constants and Molecular Structure, 
New York, 1931) have led to bond refractivities (Pe), and as 

( B 480 ) ^2 • 
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these bear a linear relationship to bond polarizabilities they 
can be taken as measures of the latter. For values of Pj. see 
column 5 in table (p. 1284). These values are practically 
of the same order as the reactivities, e.g. of the organic halides 
involving elimination of the halide ion. 

H. Molecular Volume, Parachor and 
Molecular Magnetic Rotation 

The method adopted in all cases is to determine the mole- 
cular value for compounds of known composition and from these 
to calculate atomic values, namely, normal atomic volume, 
atomic parachor, and atomic magnetic rotation. At first it was 
thought that molecular volumes were purely additive, but 
later experimentation proved that constitution is also impor- 
tant, as the value for C varies according to the linking between 
the 2 carbon atoms, i.e. single, double, or triple bond, and 
the same holds good for 0, S, and N attached to carbon. 

1. MOLECULAR VOLUME 

The mol. vol. is given by the expression mol. wt,/sp. gr., 
and Kopjp (1842) was the first to examine the mol. vols. of 
numerous compounds. The results showed that in a homolo- 
gous series an increase of CHg in composition corresponds 
to a fixed increase in the molecular volume, approximately 
22, and as the at, vol, of carbon is twice that of hydrogen 
it follows that in many series of compounds the at. vol. of 
C = 11 and of H = 5-5. This holds good for paraffins, satu- 
rated alcohols, ethers, esters, &c. The value for oxygen 
depends upon its type of linking; for alcohols and ethers, 
i.e. C — 0 — H or C — 0 — C, the value is 7-8, but for carbonyl 
compounds, i.e. C-=0, it is 12-2. Subsequently Schiff proved 
that the carbon value varies with the type of linking, i.e. 
single, double, or triple. The calculated value for the mol. 
vol. of ethyl formate, H-CO-O-CHg-CHs, is 3C = 33, 6H = 33, 
10: — 12*2, and 1*0* == 7*8, total 86*0 compared with the 
experimental value 85 to 86. 

The method has not been used to any appreciable extent 
for determining the structure of organic compounds, as it 
suffers from the defect that the mol. vol. varies appreciably 
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with temperatuie. For further details, cf. Thorpe, J. 0. S., 
1880, 327; Lessen, A., 1883, 214, 138; Horsfmann, B., 1885, 
766; Schiff, A., 1884, 220, 71 ; also Le Bas, ‘‘Molecular Volumes 
of Liquid Compounds ”, London, 1915, and Sugden ( J, 0. S., 
1927, 1780) for Molecular Volumes at Absolute Zero* 


2. THE PARACHOR* 


This physical constant was introduced by Sugien in 1924 
for the study of the structure of organic molecules. It is 

expressed by the equation P = where M == mole- 

L — a 


cular weight and y, D, and d the surface tension, density 
of liquid and density of vapour at any temperature, or 
P = MC^, where C = Macleod’s constant and is equal to 
y/(D - df (J. C. S., 1924, 1185; 1929, 1055). The paraohor 
= 0*77 moL vol. at the critical temperature. 

The parachor is an additive and also a constitutive property. 
Isomeric esters aU have the same value, and the positions of 
the substituents do not afiect the parachor of a di-substituted 
benjzene derivative. Cis- and trans-stereoisomerides usually 
give the same value for P. In any given homologous series 
the increment GHg corresponds with a rise of 39*6 in P. 

The closing of a ring has an appreciable effect, greater 
with a small than a large ring, and unsaturation as represented 
by an olefine or acetylene linkage has a most marked effect, 
whereas conjugation of two olefine linkages produces the same 
effect as two such bonds farther removed in the molecule from 


one another. The double linking, whether C:C, C:0, C;S, 
C:N, or N:0, has the same value provided it is non-polar, 
and similarly the value for C ; C and C ; N is the same. 

The following atomic and structural parachors have been 
determined by Sugden and others; 

C =4*8, H = 17*1, N = 12*5, P = 37*7, 0 = 20, S= 48*2, 
F == 25*7, Cl = 54*3, Br = 68*0, I = 91, triple non-polar 
bond = 42, double non-polar bond = 20, 3-membered ring = 
14, 4-membered ring = 11*6, 5-membered ring = 9*5, 6-mem- 
bered ring = 5*6, and 7-membered ring = 3, Og in esters 
= 60*0, not 63*2 (i.e. two oxygens plus double bond or 40 + 
23*3). (For a somewhat different set of values, see Mumford 
and PhUUps, J. C. S., 1929, 2112; Togel, 1934, 333.) 


• Sugden, ** The Parachor and Valency Routledge, 1930. 
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The parachor observed for benzene, viz. 206*2, is almost 
identical with that calculated for 60 + 6II + 3 olefine bonds 
+ 6-membered ring, i.e. 207*1. 

The following corrections must be used: all esters —2, 
OH group “5, NH 2 , NHR, or NR 2 *”2*5. 

The lower value observed in the case of esters may be due 
to interaction between the two oxygen atoms and a reduction 
of unsaturation (cf. Smedley, J. 0. S., 1909, 231). 

The parachor value has proved useful in the study of certain 
structural problems, e.g. paraldehyde (p. 152) might have 
either an open chain structure, OH*CHMe*CH 2 *CH(OH)* 
CH2*CH:0, P calculated =* 317, or the cyclic structure 

£e, P calculated « 300. 


The value actually found, viz. 299, points to the ring formula. 
In the case of ^-quinones (Chap. XXV, B.) the parachor value 
points to the ketonic and not the peroxide structure. The 
symmetrical structure for the chloride of succinic acid, viz. 
0,. /.O 


/’u CH 2 *CH 2 * 0 ^ , agrees best with its parachor value, 
CK H)1 

and of the two phthalyl chlorides the one melting at 15° 
appears to be the symmetrical and the isomer melting at 
88*5° the unsymmetrical, 



and thus confirms Ott and Pfeiffer^ $ view (B., 1922, 413; cf. 
p. 535). 

The values for benzil and similar a-diketones agree with 
the usual ketonic formulae rather than with cyclic systems, 
whereas the colourless isomeric forms sometimes isolated 
(B., 1922, 1174, 3753; Irvine, J. 0. S., 1907, 541) are the cyclic 
or peroxide compounds. Chemically they are far less active. 

The study of parachor values has proved most useful in the 
case of compounds containing double linkages between oxygen 
and sulphur or oxygen and nitrogen. The parachor values 
for alkyl carbonates, nitroso-compounds, al%l nitrites and 
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sTilplioiies as determned experimentally agree perfectly with the 
values calculated on the assumption that these compounds 
contain the nompolar double linMag between 0 and 0, N and 
0, S and 0, i.e. the formulae, 

< OEt 

, CsHs-NtO, Et0-N:0, 

OEt 

but with aliyl sulphites, alkyl sulphonates, alkyl sulphates, 
nitro compounds, azoxy compounds, and the N ethers of oximes 
the observed values for the parachor do not agree with the 
values calculated from the usual formulae for these compounds, 
the observed values always point to a lower degree of unsatura- 
tion, i.e. fewer non-polar double linkages. These cases are 
readily explicable if the presence of a semi-polar double bond 
(p. 18) or co-ordinate link is assumed, as indicated in the 
formulae: 


+ 


Ethyl phosphate 

(Et0)3P~-0 

or 

(EtO),P- 

Ethyl sulphite 

(EtO)2S — 0 

or 

(EtO)jS - ■ 0 

Methyl sulphate 

(MeO)jS^^ 

oc 

0 

(MeO)aS< 

0 

Methyl ethanesulphonate 

o o 


1 

O o 

Mtro-benzene 

+ /0 
^0 

or 

.0 


+ .N-CeHs 



Azoxy benzene 


or 


Benzaldoxime N-methyl) 
ether ' 

c.h..oe:n<^ 

or 

C.H,-CH=N<® 


Such formulae are now generally accepted since: 

1. The observed and theoretical values for the parachors 
agree within narrow limits. 

2. They, admit of most of the elements in the compound 
being represented with the stable outer octet of electrons, 
whereas ordinary dicovalencies give ten or more electrons in 
the outer sphere of some atoms. 
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3. They are in harmony with many stereochemical observa- 
tions which are not explicable when ordinary dicovalency 
bnlra are used (cf. amine oxides, alkyl sulphites, &c., disul- 
phones, Chap. L, E.). 

4. On this view a dipole is present in such systems, and this 
will tend to increase the dielectric constant and also associa- 
tion but to diminish volatility, and this is in agreement with 
what is known of the compounds. 

The study of parachor values has proved of value in the 
case of azoimides. Both parachor values (B., 1928, 1529) and 
molecular refraction and dispersion values (Philip, J. C. 8., 
1908, 918; 1912, 1866) favour Curtius^ cyclic formula (B., 1890, 
3023) rather than the open chain formula II (Thiele, B., 1911, 
2524); 


I B*N< 


II RN:N;N. 


3. MOLECULAR MAGNETIC ROTATION 

The magnetic rotation is observed when a liquid or solution 
is examined in a strong magnetic field, e.g. between the poles 
of an electromagnet. It is quite distinct from the optical 
rotation observed with compounds with dissymmetric mole- 
cules (this Chap., I.), 

Most of the observations have been made by TF. E. Perkin, 
Senior (J. C. S., 1884-1902, and for new form of apparatus, 
cf. J. C, S., 1906, 608), who determined the molecular magnetic 
rotations of numerous series of compounds. The value is 

calculated from the formula where M = mol. wt., 

XOCL^ld 

a = observed rotation using a column of liquid I cm. long, 
and d == specific gravity of the liquid, 18 is the molecular 
weight of water, its observed rotation, di its density, and l-^ 
the length of column used. It was not found possible to obtain 
definite atomic magnetic rotations for difierent elements and 
then to calculate the molecular rotations from these values 
as described under molecular volumes and parachor, but it 
was found possible to calculate the molecular magnetic rota- 
tion r of a compound from the equation 

. r = C + n 1-023, 

where n represents the number of carbon atoms in the com- 
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pound, and C is a constant for a particular homologous series 
but differs from series to series. 

A few of the constants are: 


Tz-Paraffins 

. . 0*613 

«5o-Paraffiiis 

. . 0*631 

71- Alcohols .. 

. . 0*699 

Alcohols 

.. 0*844 

7i-Patty acids 

. . 0*391 

Alkyl acetates 

. . 0*370 


Higher esters . . 0*337 

Aldehydes . . 0*263 

Alkyl chlorides . . 1*988 

Alkyl bromides . . 3*816 

Alkyl iodides . . 8*011 


The molecular magnetic rotation of a complex compound can 
be calculated by tafing as the series constant the mean of the 
series constants of the various groups of compounds which it 
represents. Thus ethyl lactate, CH3*CH(0H)*C02C2H5, pos- 
sesses the groupings characteristic of an ethyl ester and also of 
a secondary alcohol; the series constants for these are; 

Ethyl ester = 0*337; secondary alcohol = 0*844. Mean = 0*590. 

The series constant for ethyl lactate and homologues is thus 
0-590, and the molecular magnetic rotation of the lactate 

6 X 1*023 + 0*690 == 6*705, 

which agrees very well with the experimental value, 5*720. 
The values of their molecular magnetic rotations have been 
used by Perhin in discussions on the constitutions of certain 
tautomeric compounds, especially those of the keto-enolic type, 
but the method is not one of those in general use for deciding 
structures. 

Some general conclusions drawn by Perhin are: 

(i) Monoketonic compounds and keto-esters, which react 
as tautomeric substances, as a rule, have the ketonic and 
not the enolic structure, except when a number of negative 
groups, such as phenyl and carboxethyl, *C 02 C 2 H 5 , are present. 
These have an enolizing tendency, as shown in ethyl benzoyl- 
acetate, C6H5*C0*0H2*C02C2H5, which, according to Perhin, 
is a mixture of some 75 per cent of the keto- and 25 per cent 
enolic compound. 

(ii) Acetylacetone at 17° consists of a mixture of some 
80 per cent of the hydroxy-ketone, CH 3 *CO*CH:C(OH)*OH 3 , 
and some 20 per cent of the dienolic form, CB[ 3 *C(OH):C: 
C(0H)*CH3. If alkyl radicals replace the hydrogen atoms 
of the methylene group of acetylacetone, the tendency to form 
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tlie enoKc form is less marked, whereas the introduction of 
negative groups, -COgEt, increases the tendency. 

(iii) Eise of temperature favours ketonization. 


4. MOLECULAR REPRACTIOM 

The molecular refraction, like the molecular volume, is to 
a large extent an additive property, i.e. the molecular refrac- 
tion is the sum of the atomic refractions of the atoms present 
in the molecule, but it is to a certain extent constitutive; 
thus the oxygen atom has distinct atomic refractions according 
to whether it is in the carbonyl or oxide state of combination. 

‘ n -J. sine of angle of incidence 

The refractive index itself, n == t ~ t ^ — - v— , 

sine of angle of refraction 

does not lend itself to the study of generalizations, but, 
according to Gladstone and Dale (1858), such generalizations 

are found when the specific refractory power, (where 

d = specific gravity), is employed. This specific refraction 
varies but little with the temperature; thus with water: 

t 0 ® 10 ® 20 “ 90 ® 100 ® 

Specific refraction . . 0*3338 0*3338 0*3336 0*3321 0*3323, 


and is not largely afiected by the presence of other substances. 
A second formula for the specific refractive power has been 

, ^ — 1 

introduced by Lorentz and Lorenz, viz. - - this has the 

advantage that the value appears to be independent of the 
physical state of the compound: 


Lorentz-Lorenz 
Gas JLiquid 

0*2068 0*2062 


Gladstone-Dale 
Gas Liquid 

0*3101 0*3338 


Carbon disulphide 10° 0*2898 0*2805 0*4347 0*4977 

CHoroform . . 10° 0*1796 0*1790 0*2694 0*3000 


When the refractive powers of difierent substances are com- 
pared, it is usual to employ the molecular refractive powers 
rather than the specific refractions. The molecular refraction 
is the product of the specific refraction into the molecular 
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The study of molecular refraction has proved of great value 
in the study of the structures of organic compounds. It is 
necessary to -indicate the special light employed, e.g. the D 
sodium line or the a hydrogen line, as the value varies with 
light of different wave-lengths. 

Landolt examined the molecular refractions of the members 
of several homologous series, and came to the conclusion that 
the molecular reJ&action is an additive quantity, and that 
similar changes in composition induce similar changes in the 
molecular refractive power: 


CHg-OH .. 
CA-OH.. 
CsH^-OH . . 
CA-OH . . 
CgHn-OH 


Alcohols Acids 


M(n - 1) 



M(« ~ 1) 


d 

Diff. 


d 

Diff. 

13-17 ^ 

7-63 

H-C02H 

13-91 

7-20 

20-70 ^ 

7-60 

CH3-CO2H 

.. 21-11 

7-46 

28-30 

7-81 

C2H5-CO2H 

. . 28-67 

7-65 

36-11 

7-27 

CsH^-COaH 

.• 36-22 

7-83 

43-38 

CA-CO^H 

.. 44-05 


and similarly for various groups of esters, the mean value for 
the CH 2 group being 7-6 units. By methods similar to those 
described under molecular volumes, values were obtained for 
the atomic refractive powers of the elements for the a line, 
e.g. C - 5, H = 1-3, 0 = 3, G1 = 9-79, Br = 15*34, &c. The 
values thus obtained for the halogens are practically identical 
with those determined for the elements in the free state. 
The molecular refraction of any simple carbon compound can 
be calculated by adding together the atomic refractions of the 
constituent elements. Thus, for ethyl alcohol, CaHgO, the 
calculated molecular refraction is 2 x 5 + 6 x 1-3 -i- 3 = 20-B, 
and that actually found experimentally is 20*7. 

According to Landolt, the molecular refraction is purely 
additive, and thus isomeric compounds should possess identical 
molecular refractive powers. This is largely true in certain 
cases, e.g. the compounds CgHgOa — ^propionic acid, 28*57; 
methyl acetate, 29*36; and ethyl formate, 29*18. 

In a series of investigations begun in 1878 (A., 1879, 200, 
139; 1880, 203, 1 and 255) Bruhl examined the influence of 
atomic grouping on the molecular refraction, and was able to 
show that the property is not purely additive, but to a certain 
extent constitutive. Thus a comparison of the experimental 
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and calculated values for unsatuiated and tte corresponding 
saturated compounds at once exiubits anomalies: 


Allyl alcobol, CgHeO 
Propyl alcohol, C3H8O 


M(n ~ 1) 
d 

Observed. 

27- 88 

28- 60 


for a-Kne. 
Calculated. 

25-8 

28-4 


Difference. 

2-08 

0-2 


Similarly in otlier unsaturated compounds it is found that a 
double bond between two carbon atoms usually increases the 
molecular refraction by about two units (mean value 2-15), 
and a triple bond by 1-95 unit. 

Other polyvalent elements have atomic refractions which 
vary with their state of combination; thus oxygen in carbonyl 
compounds has the value 34, but in hydroxy-derivatives and 
ethers the value 2-8. The following is a list of some of the 
more important atomic refractions used by Gladstone, by 
BruM (L.-L. formula) and by Auwers (L.-L. formula for Ha 


line): 

Carbon in aaturated compounds 

Hydxogeu 

Carbonyl oxygen in ^0 * 0 

Ether oxygen in ^c-o-c^ 

HydroxyUc oxygen in ^C-0 

CMorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 

Ethylene bond 
Acetylene bond 
Snlphnr in 0 ' S 
Sulphur in C-S-H 
Nitrogen in compounds ^C'N<(^ 


Gladstone, 

Bruhl 

Auwers 

5-0 

2-366 

2-413 

1*3 

1-103 

1-092 

3-4 

2-328 

2-109 

2-8 

1-655 

1-639 

2-8 

1-606 

1-622 

9-9 

6-014 

6-933 

15-3 

8-863 

8-803 

24-5 

13-808 

13-757 

2-1 

1-836 

1-686 

1-95 

2-22 

2-328 

16*0 


— 

14-1 


7-63 

— 


2-807 


Bruhl has employed tlie molecular refraction for the investi- 
gation of certain tautomeric substances, e.g. ethyl acetoacetate. 
The observed value for the a-line is 31*89, and the values 
calculated for the ketonic and enolic formulae respectively, 
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CHg-OO-CHa* 

CO-OCgHs 

ch3-c(oh) : ch-co-oCsHs 

60 

== 14*190 

60 

= 14-190 

lOH 

= 11*03 

1 ethylene bond 

= 1-836 

20 (carbonyl) 

= 4*656 

lOH 

= 11-03 

10 (ether) 

•= 1*655 

10 (carbonyl) 

- 2-328 



10 (ether) 

- 1-655 


31*531 

10 (hydroxyl) 

- 1-606 




32-545 


TLe conclusion to be drawn from these numbers is that the 
ethyl acetoacetate at the ordinary temperature consists mainly 
of the ketonic form, but probably contains a small amount 
of the enolic. Bruhl also tested the purity of numerous com- 
pounds prepared by him, by means of molecular refraction and 
dispersion determinations in place of ordinary combustions. 
Perkin and Gladstone have examined the molecular refractive 
powers of several di- and triketonic substances. Eor acetyl 
acetone at 11®, using the formula M(9^ — l)ld for the a-line, 
the value 4:5’17 was obtained, and this decreased to 44-14 at 
99*3®. The ketonic formula requires 42*2, the mono-enolic 
43*7, and the di-enolic 45*2. At 11® the diketone undoubtedly 
consists mainly of the dihydroxylic compound CH 3 *C(OH): 
C:C( 0 H)*CH 3 , and at the higher temperature, probably of a 
mixture of the mono- and dihydroxyhc forms. 

Later measurements by Auwers (B., 1911, 3530) for keto- 
enolio equilibrium mixtures show close agreement with the 
results obtained by Meyer (p. 873), and sthl later experi- 
ments (A., 1918, 415 , 169, J. A. C. S.,^ 1931, 1491) show that 
the examination of specific refractivities and dispersions can 
be used for difierentiating between the keto and enolio forms 
of simple aldehydes and ketones, but is of no value in the case 
of jS-di-ketones, as the mono-enolic form then contains a 
conjugate system of double bonds, which produces an abnormal 
increase in the refraction and still more in the dispersion. 

Stereo-isomerides of the type of maleic and fumario acids 
have not necessarily the same molecular refraction. Simple 
ring formation has but little effect on the molecular refraction; 
in the case of polymethylene compounds it produces an incre- 
ment of from 0*5 to 0*7, and in discussions beariug on the 
structure of terpene hydrocarbons weight is attached to the 
values for molecular refraction, as it is frequently a choice 
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between a bicyclic formula with no double bond or a mono- 
cyclic formula with a double bond (B., 1900, 3124; 1907, 1120), 
the latter producing an increment of 2 units. This method 
has been used in the case of thujone and sabinene. 

A hemioycUc double bond, i.e. an olefine linking between a 
carbon atom in the ring and one in the side chain (cf. terpin- 
olene, p. 966, and (3-phellandrene, p. 966), produces a greater 
exaltation than an olefine linking in the ring, e.g. an increase 
in Md of 04. This generalization is of value in discussions 
on formulae of terpene derivatives; for example, it agrees with 
the hemioyclio linkin g in camphene. 

Conjugation of double bonds produces pronounced exalta- 
tion of molecular refractivity, and abnormally high values for 
Mu can frequently be used as an argument for the presence of 
such conjugate linkin gs in the compounds concerned, e.g. in 
the case of a-terpinene (p. 965). The efieets of conjugation 
are not simple, and are dealt with in Chap. LI, E. 

Auwers and Eisenlohr (J, pr., 1910, 82, 70; Zeit. phys., 1910, 
75, 585; 1912, 79, 129) have shown that similar relationships 
hold for specific and molecular dispersivity. The dispersivity 
is the difierence between the refractivities for colours of dif- 
ferent wave-lengths, e.g. : 


ry - fa 
and My - M® 


n^y — 1 _ n\ - 1 

{n^y + 2)d (n*a ■+• 2)d 
I - 1 n^a - l \m 

+ 2) d' 


For comparative purposes these authors use the dispersivity 
values X 100 (sp. dispersivity) and find that it varies more 
markedly than refractivity with constitution. 

Auwers and Schmidt (B., 1913, 457) show that normally 
the values for specific refractivity and dispersive power follow 
the order acid > chloride > ethyl ester. This also holds for 
many dibasic acids, and points to the symmetrical structure 
for succinyl and phthalyl chlorides (pp. 274, 535; also this 
chapter, section F. For discussion of. Lowry, J. C. S., 1929, 
2858).- 



OPTICAL ACTIVITY 


mi 


I. Optical Activity 


Attention has already been drawn to the fact that com- 
pounds, the molecules of which are dissymmetric (Chap. L, 
A.) are, when in the liquid, dissolved or vapour phase, opti- 
cally active, i.e. able to rotate the plane of polarization (pp. 90 
and 179) either to the right (dextro-rotatory) or to the left 
(Isevo-rotatory). The specific rotatory power [a] of a liquid is 
obtained by dividing the observed rotation by the length of the 
column of liquid used and by the specific gravity of the liquid 


[a] 


a 


and the molecular rotation is the product of the 


specific rotatory power into the molecular weight (M). 
For a solution: 


[a] 


100a 
Z X c 


100a a X f? 

I X p X d I X g* 


where c = concentration or number of grams of the active 
compound in 100 c.c. of solution, d = specific gravity of the 
solution, p == per cent of active substance in the solution, and 
g ^ number of grams of active substance in v c.c. of solution. 
The specific rotatory power of a solution may often be in- 
creased enormously by the introduction of an inorganic salt; 
some of the most efiective are boric acid and alkali molybdates 
and tungstates. The nature of the monochromatic light, e.g. 
sodium light, is indicated, also the temperature and the 
nature of the solvent, e.g. la]^\ where D indicates that the 
number refers to sodium light and that the determination was 
made at 15°. ' Various attempts have been made to deduce 
general conclusions bearing upon the amount of rotation and 
the constitution of the compound. Guye (G. E., 110 , 714) has 
attempted to connect the degree of asymmetry of the molecule 
of a compound C a, b, c, d with the masses of the four radicals 
present and the distance of the centre of gravity of the mole- 
cules from the centre of the tetrahedron (C. E., 1896, 1309; 
1898, 181, 307). The researches of P. P. Frankland and others 
(J. C. S., 1899, 337, 347, 493, &c.) have shown that Guye's 
conclusions are not of general application. 

Patterson and his co-workers (for summary see Trans. F. Soc., 
1914, 10 , 111, also J. C. S., 1914-39) have made a careful 


•“Optical Rotatory Power”, Lotory, London, 1935. 
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investigation of the influence of solvent, temperature, &c., on 
the rotatory powers of various substances. He finds that dilute 
solutions of ethyl tartrate in water, or in methyl, ethyl or 
propyl alcohol, possess a higher specific rotation than the pure 
ester itself, that the specific rotation increases with dilution 
until a concentration of 10 gm. in 100 gm. of solvent is reached, 
and then the rotation remains* practically constant. The 
highest values are always obtained with aqueous solutions, and 
the other solutions follow in the order — ^methyl, ethyl, n- 
propyl, isobutyl, and sec-octyl alcohol. 

The values for nicotine in various solvents have much the 
same relationships as those of ethyl tartrate (TFwiAer, 
Z. physiol, 1917, 60, 621). 

The effect of increase of temperature upon corresponding 
solutions varies somewhat. In water the coeflacient is nega- 
tive for dilute solutions, but in the various alcoholic solutions 
it is positive, as it is also for the pure ester. 

According to Patterson the change in specific rotation with 
solvent or temperature is not to be attributed to association 
but rather to the internal pressure of the solvents. 

The different effects which two isomerides have on the 
rotation of ethyl tartrate, e.g. the syn- and anti-forms of an 
oxime, the true and aci- forms of oj-nitrotoluene, and the keto 
and enolic forms of phenyl-formyl-acetic ester can be used for 
determining the velocity at which the one isomer becomes 
transformed into the other {Patterson and others, J. C. S., 
1907, 504; 1908, 1048; 1912, 27, 2^0; 1929, 1895). 

Pickard and Kenyon have determined the rotations of the 
different members of the series of carbinols, I, Jl-CH(OH)Me, 
II, R-CH(OH)Bt, and III, R-CH(OH)*CHMe 2 , and the esters, 
R-CO-OCHE'CHa (J. C. S., 1911, 45; 1912, 620, 1428; 1913, 
1923; 1914, 830, 1115, 2226, 2262; 1915, 115; 1923, 1422), 
and draw the conclusion that there is no simple numerical 
relationship between the values for the members of any homo- 
logous series. In series I the rotation increases from ethyl to 
decyl without reaching a limiting value, but the propyl com- 
pound CaH^-CHMe-OH is abnormally high; in series II the 
maximum is reached at the amyl compound 05 H;^i-CHEt* 0 H 
and in series III at the butyl compound C^Ha^CHPr^^'^-OH; 
and with the esters Bt’CHR*OAc and EtCH(CaHi3)-0*C0R 
there is always a maximum when the total number of carbon 
atoms in the chain or the number of carbon atoms in R is 5 
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or 10 {Kenyon, Trans. Far., 1930, 440). For eSect of substi- 
tuents in o-benzoic esters cf. J. C. S., 1929, 2274, 2516. 

Very interesting results bearing upon tbe relationships be- 
tween optical rotation and structure have been obtained in the 
sugar group: 

1. Haworth and Hurst (J. C. S., 1928, 1221) have pointed 
out that in the equilibrium mixture (a- and jS-forms) of an 
aldose there is always a larger amount of the form which has 
the OH groups attached to 0 atoms numbered 1 and 2 in 
trans’-positions, whether this be the a- or the j8-forra. With 
d-glucose the amount is 66, with d-galactose 69, and with lyxose 
75 per cent. 

2. According to Hudson (J. A. C. S., 1909, 66) the rotation 
due to carbon atom No. 1 in the case of many sugar compounds 
is afiected in only a minor degree by changes in the structure 
of the remainder of the molecule: 

a-Methyl-d-xyloside 

j®" » >7 

a-Methyl-d-glucose 
» » 

a-Metbyl-d^-gentibioside 

/ 3 - 

and also a change in the structure of carbon atom No. 1 affects 
in only a minor degree the rotation due to the remainder of 
the molecule. 

a- and |3-Glncoses. Sum of Md — 237 

a- and jS-Methylglncosides. „ = 242 

a- and j8-Glycolglncosides. „ = 235 

By this method Hudson predicted the molecular rotations 
of a large number of sugars then unknown, and these have 
been verified in 14 cases. Exceptions are known, and it is 
possible that a cis-OH group attached to an adjacent carbon 
atom has a disturbing effect {Haworth and Hirst, J. C. S,, 
1930, 2616; also Hudson, Rapport sur les Hydrates de Car- 
bonne, Liege, 1931). 

3. In the case of amides of the gluconic acid series, Hudson 
(J. A. C. S., 1918, 813; Malthy, J. 0. S., 1922, 2608; 1923, 
1404) finds that the spatial arrangements of the a-carbon 
atom are the deciding factor in determining the nature of the 


I Difference in Md = 359° 

} „ „ = 376“ 

) .. = 361“ 
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rotation. In all cases compounds in wHch the group can be 
represented as in I are d- and as in II ^-rotatory. 

(I) H (H) OH 

OH-CHa*[CH-OH]n*6-CO-ira2 0H-CHa*[CH-0H]n*C*C0-NH2 
OH H 

4. For relationships between configuration of lactones of 
monobasic acids allied to the sugars and optical rotation see 
Chap. LVI, Al, and the same generalization holds good for 11 
lactones of the dibasic acids (saccharic acids). A few ex- 
ceptions are met with, e.g. eZ-erythronic acid, (Z-mannonic and 
(Z-ailonic acid. A modified form of the ride is, all cyclic sugar 
derivatives which have the OH group attached to C atom 
No. 4 on the right of the projection will be dextro-rotatory 
provided that an OH attached to one of the other carbon atoms, 
viz. 2, 3 or 5, has the opposite configuration, whereas, if the OH 
groups at 2, 3, 4 and 5 aU He on the same side, the lactone 
will be feebly dextro- or even laevo-rotatory, and this is 
the structure of the three exceptions mentioned above, e.g. 
(Z-allonoiactone: 

H H H H 

00 • 0 • 9 • 0 - 0 • CHa • OH 
OH OH . OH 
— 0 

5. Attention has been drawn (p. 252) to the fact that 
eZ-gluconic acid when heated with pyridine or quinoline at 130^ 
to 150° is transformed into an equilibrium mixture of cZ-glu- 
conic and d-mannonic acids. A comparison of the configuxations 
of the two acids indicates that the change — cZ-gluconic to 
(Z-mannonic acid — is due to epimerization at carbon atom 
No. 2: 

CO2H CO2H 

H-C-OH HO-C-H 

HOC-H ^ HO-O-H 
HO-OH HC-OH 

H-O-OH H-C-OH 

GHjOH CHaOH 
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A similar relationship kolds good for d-galactonic and 
d-talonic acids and for fully methylated lactone derivatives, 
and epimerization at carbon atom No. 2 appears to be a fairly 
general phenomenon. 

Dibasic acids of the saccharic series can undergo epimeriza- 
tion at carbon No. 2 or carbon No. 5, e.g. ammonium mucate 
heated at 135° in aqueous solution is largely converted into 
aZZo-mucic acid: 

CO^H CO2H 

H-C-OH HO-C-H 


HO-C‘H ^ HO-C-H 
H0*0»H HO-C-H 

H-C-OH HO-C-H 


CO,H COgH 

The following changes also indicate epimerization at carbon 
atom No. 5. 

Gluconic acid 5-ketogluconic acid two . aldonio 

cone. HNOs red 

acids, viz. Z-idonic acid and a stereoisomeride : 


CO2H 

H-C-OH 

HO-C-H 

H-C-OH 

H-O-OH 

CHa-OH 


CO^H 

H-C-OH 

HO-C-H 

H-C-OH 

CO 

CH2-OH 


CO2H 

H-C-OH 

HO-C-H 

H-C-OH 

HO-C-H 

CH2-OH 


Numerous experiments have also been made on rotatory 
dispersion, and it has been found that Biotas generalization 
that the rotation varies inversely with the wave-length is by 
no means true, and cases of anomalous dispersion are common 
{Patterson, J. C. S,, 1916, 109, 1139, 1176; Tschugaeff, Trans. 
E. Soc., 1914, 10, 28; Lowry and Austin, Bakerian Lecture, 
T. E. S., 1921). 

1. ABSOLUTE CONFIGURATION 


Various suggestions have been made as to which of the two 
spatial arrangements of an active compound has + and which 
— rotation, but the conclusions based on different suggestions 
do not always agree. 
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Boys (P. E. S., 1934r, A., 144, 655, 675) has calculated the op- 
tical rotatory power of simple dissymmetric compounds C a b c d, 
where a, b, c represent H, Me, Et, and d represent OH, 
•CHa'OH or •CH 2 *NH 2 . If we assume that the molecule is that 
determined by the close packing of four spheres, corresponding 
with the four difierent groups, around the central atom, then 
the magnitude and the sense of the rotation is determined by 
the refractive centres in the molecule. The specific rotation 
is given by means of a formula in terms of (a) refractive index 
of the medium, (6) total refractivities of each group, (c) radii 
of the groups, (d) wave-length of light used, and (e) mol. wt. 
of the compound. 

The method also gives the absolute configuration, e.g. 
Z-amyl alcohol is 



where H, Me, Et form the base of the tetrahedron and 'CHgOH 
the apex below the plane of the paper. 

Using a different method, Kuhn (Z. phys., 1935, B., 81, 23) 
concludes that the configuration of d (-) lactic acid is 



2. MUTAROTATION 

The change in rotation of an optically active solution is 
usually known as mutarotation (p. 350), and is a property 
exhibited by various optically active compounds, especially 
sugars, e.g. glucose, galactose, xylose, milk-sugar, and maltose, 
and certain hydroxy acids and their lactones, e.g. anhydrous 
lactic acid. In all these cases the rotation changes when the 
solution is kept; with glucose, for example, the value de- 
creases to half, with milk-sugar the values are as 1*6 : 1, with 
galactose 1*46 : 1, and with xylose 4-67 : 1. The rotatory 
powers of maltose and lactic acid solutions increase when kept. 

All acids and alkalis appear to facilitate the conversion, and 
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in tiie order of tlieir degree of ionization. Common salt, alco- 
hol, and various organic compounds, on the other hand, tend 
to retard the transformation. 

Various theories have been brought forward in order to 
account for the phenomenon. The &st of these assumed the 
presence of complex molecules, e.g. (C 6 Hi 206 )x, in the freshly- 
prepared solution, and the gradual decomposition of these into 
the simpler molecules, CeHiaOg, thus producing a lowering of 
the rotatory power. The assumption of the presence of com- 
plex molecules was rendered untenable as soon as it was shown 
that the molecular weight, as determined by the cryoscopic 
method, is the same in the freshly-prepared and the old 
solution. The second explanation was that, after solution, 
water is either withdrawn from, or added to, the original 
molecular aggregates. The present view is that the diferent 
rotations are due to different isomeric substances present in 
the two solutions, and that a gradual change in rotation 
accompanies the conversion of the one isomeride into the 
other. 

Tanret (1895) claimed to have isolated three distinct modi- 
fications of (^-glucose, which had the respective specific rotatory 
powers a == +105®, = +52*5®, and y = +22-5°. More 

recent work {B. F, Armstro7ig, J. C. S., 1903, 1305; 1904, 1043) 
indicates that in the case of (Z-glucose only two distinct iso- 
merides actually exist in solution, viz. the a and y, and that 
the so-caUed jS-modification is merely a mixture of the a and 
y in chemical equilibrium. The two modifications now termed 
a and ^ and not a and y are represented as stereo-isomeric, 
and correspond in structure with the a- and jS-methyl-glucosides 
(p. 350 and Chap. LVI, E.), since these glucosides, when hydro- 
lysed with enzymes, have rotatory powers of the order of those 
of the a- and ^-glucoses, and the addition of an alkali to the 
products of hydrolysis produces the same change as with 
the a- and jS-sugars. They are represented by the following 
configurations, the only difference between the two being the 
spatial arrangements of the radicals around the terminal 0 
atom numbered (1): 

H 

OH-CH 2 -CH-CH{OH)-OH(OH)-CH(OH)-^ (a) 

I 0 ! ^HO 

a) /OH 

and OH-CHa-CH-CH(OH)-CH(OH)*CH(OH)-C<; (jS) 

! n 
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(Compare also Behrend and Roth, A., 1904, 331, 359, and 
Lowry, J, C. S., 1904, 1551.) Both a- and j5-compounds can 
be isolated in a state of purity by crystallizing cZ-glucose 
from acetic acid, in the one case at the ordinary temperature 
and in the other hot {Hudson and Dale, J. A. C. S., 1917, 
320). The a-componnd has a© + 111-2®, and the ^ + 17-5 
{ibid. 1919, 559). Lowry concludes that in an ordinary 
solution of glucose, in addition to the a- and ^-modifications, 
small amounts of the aldehyde or aldehyde-hydrate are also 
present. This accounts for the aldehydic properties of glucose 
solutions, and also afiords an explanation of the conversion 
of the a- into the j8-glucose: 


H-C-OH 

CH(0H)3 

oh-c-h 

/ 6h-oh ^ 

6h-oh 

6h-oh 

CH-OH 

CH-OH ^ 

0 CH-OH 

• + H 2 O 

V CHOH 

CH-OH 

CH-OH ' 

OH 

CH-OH 

CTl 

CHa-OH 

CHg-OH 

CHg-OH 

a-Glucose Aldehyde-hydrate 

^-Glucose 


E, F. Armstrong (J. C. S., 1903, 1305) suggests that the 
mutarotation proceeds through the addition of water to the 

/OH 

oxygen atom of the ring, e.g. , and Irvine and Steele 


(1915, 1230) arrive at the same conclusion from a study of 
the electrical conductivity of aqueous solutions of tetra- 
methyl-a-glucose. According to BoeseJcen (B., 1913, 2612; 
Eeo. trav., 1915, 84, 96, 272), a marked exaltation in the 
electrical conductivity of boric acid is produced by the addi- 
tion of a carbon compound containing hydroxyl groups 
attached to adjacent atoms. When tetramethyl-a-glucose, 


OMeCH 2 -CHCH(CHOMe) 3 -CH-OH, 
I 0 ! 


with only one OH group, is dissolved in dilute boric acid 
solution the conductivity of the system gradually rises to 
a maximum which persists when mutarotation is complete. 
This points to the addition of H and OH (i.e. water) to the 
ring 0 atom, adjacent to the -CH-OH group, and thus the equili- 
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brium is not between tbe simple a and jS sugars, bnt between 
the corresponding oxoninm hydrates. By the aid of models 
it can be seen that by the elimination of water from the 
oxonium hydrate, and by the shifting of an atom of H fcrom 
0 to C, the conversion of the a sugar into the jS is possible. 
It is probable that the mutarotation of a-glncose itself is 
therefore dne to the formation of oxonium hydrates. Muta- 
rotation can also occur in non-aqueous solvents, e.g. acetone 
or formamide {McKenzie and Ghosh, P. R. S. Edin., 1914, 
35, 22), and it is probable that in these cases also the enolized 
solvent forms oxonium compounds with the ring 0 atom of 
the sugar. (For resume, see Lomy, B. A. Rep., 1904, 193; 
Irvine and Steele, J. 0. S., 1915, 1230.) 

The following is a list of sugars which show mutarotation, 
with the optical rotation of the a and j8 forms and of the 
equilibrium mixture : 



a 

Equil. 

iS 

Glucose 



111-2° 

52-2° 

19-2° 

Galactose 



144-5 

81 

62-2 

Mannose 



30 

14-6 

-14 

Fructose 



— 

-93 

-133 

Sorbose 



— 

42-9 

— 

Xylose .. 


• * 

92 

19 

— 

Z-Arabinose 



175 

105 

55-4 

Z-Bhanmose 



30-2 

10-1 

— 

Z-Fucose 


• • 

— j 

-75-3 i 

-93 

Lactose 



90 

65-3 

35 

Maltose 



— 

136 

118 

Cellobiose 


•• 

— 

35 

16 


Baker, Ingold, and Thor'pe (J. 0, S., 1924, 705) point out 
that the mutarotation of sugars is to be attributed to a labile 
H atom and is a simple case of ring-chain tautomerism (Chap. 
LIII, B4). 


- U _ 

0—6 6 — 

HO c:o 

i 

Keto form or hydrate 


0-0 
0—6 6 
6— 6— OH 

Both a and & cyclic forma 
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It is now generally agreed ttat mutarotation of sugar 
deriyatives is dependent on prototropic change, hut there is 
difference of opinion as to the function of the catalyst in pro- 
moting the change [Lowry and others, J. ph. Ohem., 1929, 33, 
9; Tran. Ear., 1928, 683; J. C. S., 1925, 1371, 1385, 2883- 
P. E. S., 1928, 505; Baker, J. C. S., 1928, 1583, 1979; 1929,’ 
1205). 

The study of mutarotation of the two series tetracetyl- 
glucosidylanilides and the corresponding tetramethyl com- 
pounds (i.e. the OH of the cyclic tetramethylated or tetra- 
acetylated sugar replaced by -NHCgHg or NH-C 6 H 4 X, where 
X is OMe, Me, Br in fara positions) by determining velocity 
coefS-cients has shown that the same sequence occurs as in 
the case of the dissociation constants of the compounds 
(^)OgH 4 X*NH 2 as bases, which supports the tautomeric con- 
ception of mutarotation. 

The mutarotation curves of the simpler sugars, e.g. glucose 
and its derivatives, follow the unimolecular law within the 
limits of experimental error, whereas the coefScient for galac- 
tose rises from 0*064 to 0*0192 (equilibrium value). 

Other compounds also show mutarotation, e.g. a-nitro- 
camphor (p. 985) and bromo-a-nitrocamphor [Lowry, J. C. S., 
1899, 211), 

Each of these compounds appears to exist in two distinct 

\ 

forms, one of which contains the nitro-group bCH*Nf , and 

/ ^0 

the other the isonitro-group >C:NO*OH. Ordinary crystal- 
line nitrocamphor, melting at 102®, is regarded as consisting 
of the normal form, its homogeneity being vouched for by the 
constancy of its initial specific rotatory power ([aju = —124° 
in 5-per-cent benzene solution) and by its well-defined crystal- 
line form. When dissolved the nitro-compound at once begins 
to change into the pseudo form, and this change is accompanied 
by an alteration in the rotatory power; with the 5-per-cent 
benzene solution the specific rotatory power has fallen to 
— 104° at the end of four days, and then remains stationary. 
This solution represents a mixture of the normal and pseudo- 
compounds in dynamic equilibrium, and assuming that the 
pseudo-compound, which so far has not been obtained in a pure 
form, has a specific rotatory power +180° in benzene solution, 
then the solution with a rotation of —104° contains some 
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93 per cent of the normal and 7 per cent of the pseudo form. 

The velocity of the transformation, normal pseudo, is 
increased by rise of temperature, by increase in concentration, 
and by the addition of traces of alkalis. 

The polarimetric method has also been used for measuring 
the velocity change of i-menthyl d-phenyl-acetoacetate, CHg* 
CO-CHPh-COa-CioHig, into the enolic form, CH 3 -C( 0 H): 
CPh-C02-CipHi9 (A., 1913, 398, 372). 

Camphoric acid (Chap. LVII, C2) also shows mutarotation in 
the presence of concentrated hydrochloric acid, as isocamphoric 
acid is formed owing to the epimerization of the >CH-C 02 B[ 
■group, whereas the >CMe*C 02 H retains its configuration. 

Mutarotation of sugars and of nitrocamphor is catalysed 
by acids and still more by bases. In chloroform solution in 
glass vessels nitrocamphor readily shows mutarotation due to 
alkali derived from the glass, but the change is stopped after 

a time owing to the formation of COClg from the chloroform. 

+ — 

Water molecules, as distinct from the H and OH ions, act as 

catalysts, and with pure water the catalytic activity of the 

+ - 

water molecules is 10 times as great as that of the H and OH 
ions present, as the concentration of these latter is so small. 
Other amphoteric solvents, i.e. substances which can both 
give and accept protons, can act as catalysts, e.g. a mixture 
of pyridine and cresol. 

The following are the catalytic coefficients for the mutaro- 
tation of glucose solutions at 20°: 

[HCl] 0-5, [HAc] 0-0065, [HgO] 0-00026, [OAc] 0-069, 

[NH 4 ] 0-0012, [H] or [OH 3 ] 0-36, [OH] 8000. 

The active esters of certain jS-ketonic acids, e.g. Z-menthyl 
acetoacetate and Z-menthyl formylphenylacetate {Lapworth^ 
J. C. S., 1902, 1491), Z-menthyl d-phenylacetoacetate and 
Z-menthyl benzoylphenylacetate {Rupe and Lenzinger^ A., 1913, 
398, 372), exhibit mutarotation; this may be due to keto- 
enolic change of the keto ester. The active esters of a-ketonic 
acids also exhibit mutarotation {McKenzie and others, Bio. Z., 
1929-32), e.g. the esters of Z-menthol, d- or Z-borneol, d- or Z- 
jS-octanols with pyruvic benzoylformic, anisoylformic and 
a-naphthoylformic acids. The change is shown in ethyl 
alcoholic solution, but not in solvents such as benzene, acetone, 
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or cMoroform, and the rate of change is increased by traces 
of acidic or basic catalysts, especially acidic, which in some 
cases produce an almost instantaneous equilibrium. Prom 
such alcoholic solutions by spontaneous evaporation of the 
solvent the ester is recovered with its origincd properties un- 
changed. All the pyruvates show decreased rotations on 
standing, whereas the other esters show increases. 

Benzoin methyl ether, C 6 H 5 'CB[(OMe)*CO-CgH 5 , has a 
different rotation in ethyl alcohol from what it has in inert 
solvents (Wren, J. 0. S., 1909, 1585), and l-hydroxyhydrin- 
damine and d-1 : 2-diphenyl-2-hydroxy-ethylamine, OH-CHPh- 
CHPh-NHg (Read and Steele, 1927, 910), show reversal of sign 
in ethyl alcoholic or acetone solution; cf. also Wolfram 
(J. A. C. S., 1930, 2464:; 1931, 2275) for crystalline alcoholate 
of aldehydopentacetylgalactose. 

In some of these cases the mutarotation is due to formation 
of solvate complexes: 

(а) Co-ordination complexes. The ester acts as a donor 
and the alcohol as acceptor. Other solvents, such as carbon 
tetrachloride and benzene, cannot act as acceptors. This does 
not explain why secondary and tertiary alcohols do not bring 
about mutarotation. 

(б) Non-co-ordination complexes. Thus the carbonyl group 
can form an additive compoxmd — semi-acetal — with the 
alcohol; 

/OH 

R-CO-COOR' ->■ B-C^OR" 

M)OOR'. 

Another suggestion is that asymmetric induction occurs, 

^)C • 0 

as in the case of sulphinio esters (Chap. L, E.). 

The study of the mesomeric change, 

(a) MePhdH-N.'CPh-CaHiCa^ (6) MePhO;N-5HPt-C,H,C!l. 

under the influence of sodium ethoxide, where a complex ion 
is the intermediate product, shows that if we start with an 
active compound (a) the product (6) is inactive. The rates of 
racemization and of mesomeric change as determined by 
distinct methods are practically the same; the conclusion, 
however^ is drawn that optical activity persists in the inter- 
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mediate ions, but tbat these never become Mnetically free 
(Ingold and Wilson, J. C. S., 1934, 93). 

Kenyon and Partridge (J. C, S., 1936, 1313), starting with 
the two optically active y-phenyl-a-methylallyl alcohols, 
CHPh : CH-CHMeOH, by broroination obtained from each 
a pair of active dibromides: m.-pt. 112® with + rotation and 
m.-pt. 88® with — rotation from the + , and m.-pt. 88® with 4- 
rotation and m.-pt. 112® with — rotation from the other, and 
from these dibromides by oxidation two optically active, 
dibromoketones were obtained, CHPhBr-CHBr^COMe, although 
the original centre of dissymmetry in the original alcohol had 
been destroyed: 



+ alookol 


Ph 


H~| 
H— I 


\ 


-Br 
-Br 

te*- 

+ + in.-pt. 112® 

P.h 


Br-i 

Br- 

H-l 


— H 

—Me 

OH 

m.-pt. 88° 


Ph 

H^l— Br 
H— — Br 
COMe 

+ m.-pt. 127 


Ph 

Br— I— H 
Br-I-H 
COMe 

— m.-pt. 127 


a reaction analogous to an asymmetric synthesis (this Chap., 15). 


3. RACEMIZATIOlSr 

Numerous optically active compounds lose their activity 
when heated or when kept in contact with acids or alkalis. 
This is due to the conversion of 50 per cent of the active form 
into its enantiomorph and is the simplest example of molecular 
rearrangement (Chap. XXXYIII). 

The racemization of a-hydroxycarboxylic acids is probably 
due to enolization: 

I OH-CHPh COaH 11 0H-CPli:C(0H)2 HI OH-CHPii-COaH. 

The active compound I undergoes enolization to II, whereby 
the dissymmetry of the molecide is destroyed, and on the change 
to III, where dissymmetry is again possible, equal amounts of 
d- and Z-compounds will be formed. This view is supported 
by the fact that i^-atrolactic acid, OH-CPhMe-COaH, which 
contains the carboxylic group attached to the asymmetric 
(b480) 43 
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carbon atom but wbiob cannot undergo tautomeric change 
owing to the absence of the necessary hydrogen atom, is 
remarkably stable and does not exhibit the phenomenon of 
raecmization (see McKenzie and Widdows, J. 0. S., 1915, 702). 

Closely related to the above are the phenomena observed on 
hydrolysing the esters or amides of optically active acids with 
alkalis {McKenzie and Wren, J. C. S., 1919, 602; 1922, 1348). 
When aqueous sodium hydroxide is used, little or no racemiza- 
tion occurs, and the resulting acid is optically active; with 
alcoholic potash, which always contains a certain amount of 
potassium ethoxide, distinct racemization takes place, and if 
the saponification is incomplete, the unsaponified ester has 
undergone racemization to a greater extent than the acid 
formed. 

In both cases the first stage in hydrolysis is probably 
an additive reaction at the carbonyl group: with aqueous 
potash KOH is the addendum, and with alcoholic potash 
KOBt. Thus with ethyl Z-mandelate in aqueous solution the 
additive compound (I) immediately breaks up into the 

OH OH OH 

Pli*C*H + KOH Pli-C-H Pli-C'H -f EtOH 

0:C-0Et KO-C— OEt Koc:o 

OH 

(I) 

Z-potassium salt and ethyl alcohol; at no stage is the group- 
ing around the asymmetric C atom disturbed. In alcoholic 
solution the additive compound (II) is optically active; 


OH 

OH 

OH 

OH 

PhC-H 

Pli-C 

Ph-C-H 

Ph-C-H 

KO-C-OEt 

KO-6 

KO-O-OH ■ 

- KOH 

EtO-C : 0 

OEt 

OEt 

OEt 


(H) 

(III) 

(IV) 



but by the elimination of alcohol gives an unsaturated inactive 
compound (III), which adds on water and loses KOH, yielding 
a mixture of equal amounts of d and I esters, as the re- 
formation of the asymmetric C atom in (IV) is a synthesis 
from a^ compound previously devoid of one, and therefore 
results in the formation of equal amounts of optical antipodes. 
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The inactive ester in its turn is hydrolysed to inactive acid. 
The additive compound (IV) is identical with (I), except that 
it is the d-Moim, and the reason why it decomposes into KOH 
and ester rather than into potassium salt and alcohol is prob- 
ably due to the presence of the large excess of alcohol which 
would prevent the dissociation in that particular direction. 

Ketones of the type MePhCH-GO-Ph are readily racemized 
in the presence of alkali, probably owing to end formation 
(J. C. S., 1926, 779). 

Traces of alcoholic potash added to ?-menthyl J-phenyl- 
chloroacetate, CgHg-CHCbCO-OCioHig, produce racemization 
of the acyl (due to enolization) but not of the alkyl portion 
of the ester, and the result is a mixture of Z-menthyl eZ-phenyl- 
chloroacetate (43 per cent) and Z-menthyl Z-phenyichloroacetate 
(57 per cent), and the same proportions are formed if Z-menthyl 
^“phenylchloroacetate is the starting-point (B., 1923, 1962; 
1924, 1582; 1925, 894; 1931, 1115). 

The racemization shown by many optically active acids and 
bases derived from diphenyl (Chap. L, A5) is to be attributed 
to the rotation of the substituted phenyl groups about the 
common axis. This rotation can be hindered but not com- 
pletely blocked by certain ortho substituents, e.g. 2 : 2'- 
disulphonic acid, or 2 : 2'-diiodo-4 : 4'-dicarboxylic acid. 


4. THE WALDEN INVERSION 

A simple type of molecular rearrangement occurs during 
what is termed the Walde7i inversion, the first example of 
which was the conversion of Z-chlorosuccinic acid into the 
d-acid by a simple series of reactions: 

Z-chloro acid Z-maUc acid d-chloro acid, 
moist AgaO PClj 

It is clear that in one of the two reactions a rearrangement 
of the groups around the central atom (centre of dissymmetry) 
must have occurred, but it is not easy to state at which, as 
the — malic acid may correspond in structure with the + 
chloro acid. Further investigations indicate that the inversion 
occurs at the second reaction, i.e. with PCI5. The mere fact 
that in a chemical reaction the final product has a rotation 
of opposite sign to the initial substance does not necessarily 
mean a rearrangement around the centre of dissymmetry. 
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This is shown in the case of l(—) amyl alcohol and its 
acetate Z(-f ) amyl acetate. Although both belong to the 
same series, Z, the alcohol has a — and its acetate a + rotation 
(cf. this Chap., p. 1321). 

Walden (B., 1899, 1833), in a series of experiments on the 
reaction between Z-chloro- and Z-bromo-succinic acids and 
various alkalis, found that the hydroxides of potassium, 
rubidium, and ammonium gave practically pure cZ-malic acid, 
moist silver oxide gave the pure Z-malic acid, and the hy- 
droxides of sodium, barium, lead, and hthium gave mixtures 
in which the d-acid preponderated, whereas oxides of mercury 
and palladium gave mixtures in which the Z-acid was in excess. 
The conclusion was drawn that the reaction with potassium 
hydroxide is normal, and that inversion occurs when silver 
oxide is used. 

Examples of complete cycles are: 


1. cWoro-gticciiJic acid 

I 

malic acid 


2. -f alanine 

]b nh; 

+ hromo-propioiiio acid 

3. dC6H5-CE(OH).COj,H 

AgaCOs f I PCU ^ 

-O^Hs-CHCl-COaH-^^ 
^ NH^Aq 

+ CaH5.CH(NH2)*002H 


PCI. 


4 malic acid 

KOH 

t AgjO 

PCI, 1 


4 chloro-succioic acid 

KOH 

NOBr 

NOBr 

- bromo-propionic acid 

1= nh. 

— alanine. 

<- 

- OeH5-CH(NH,).CO,H 

HNOa 

■jo NH,Aq NOCl 


+OeHs-CHC!l-COjH 


t PCI, 

HNOa 

-0eH5-CH(0H)-C02H. 


In the above reactions the indicates the point at which 
the inversion occurs. 

It is not essential that the centre of dissymmetry should 
carry a hydrogen atom, as phenylmethylgylcolhc acid can 
undergo inversion {McKenzie Clough^ J. 0. S., 1910, 1016): 

-OHCMePhCO,H - ClCMePh-COgH 

PCIb j f AgaO SOCl, pQi^ ^ j AgaO 

4 ClCMePti-COaH ^ + OH-CMePh-COaH 


SOCl, 
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Practically all the inversions mentioned above occur when 
the asymmetric carbon atom has a carboxyl group attached 
to it. Experiments made by E, Fischer and Scheibler, with 
compounds in which the asymmetric atom is in the jS-position 
with respect to the carboxylic group, indicate that inversion 
does not take place: 

PCI, 

- CH2*CH{0H)-CH2-C02H + CHs-CHCl-CHaCOsH, 

AgjO 

and similar results are obtained when the methyl esters are 
used. The same holds good in the case of jS-hydroxy-^-phenyl- 
propionic acid (McKenzie and Humphreys), There are, how- 
ever, several exceptions, e.g. 

1. Fiecher: 

+ Amino-butyric acid jS-hydroxy-butyric acid 

|NOCl NNO, 

“ jj-cbloro-butyrio acid + ^-hydroxy-butyric acid. 

Water 

2. McKenzie arid Barrow: 

+ )S-Hydroxy-j3-phenyl-propiomc acid 

^ -f jS-chloro-jS-phenyl-propionio acid 
^ Water 

— j3-hydroxy-j5-pbenyl-propionic acid. 

Pichard and Kenyon (1911, 45) and McKenzie and Clough 
(1913, 109) have shown that secondary alcohols devoid of 
both -COgH and -CO groups can undergo inversion, e.g, 
+ CgHg-GHMeOH with SOClg followed by either AggO or 
NaOH yields the epimeride. 

Frequently phosphorus pentachloride and thionyl chloride 
react differently, e.g. 

PCI, 

Z-Maudelic acid or ester -> d-chloro acid or ester 
Z-mandelic acid or ester Z-cbloro acid or ester. 

SOCl, 

In connexion with this the following cycles are of interest: 

— Mandolic acid 4-chloro acid 

f NaOH I NaOH 

“ chloro acid + mandelic acid, 

PCI, 

—Mandelic acid -> —chloro acid 

^ AgaCOa '+ water SOCl, ^ AgaCO, + water 

'4- chloro acid <- + mandelic acid, 

soa. 
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and generally tlie reaction with. SOClg followed by AggCOg 
produces inversion, but whether this occurs in the jQrst or 
second stage it is dilEcult to say. Impurities in thionyl 
chloride can bring about intramolecular change (M., 1913, 
561; BuU. Soc., 1913, 13 , 229). 

Inversion also takes place in compounds containing no 
COOH or COOR group. 

It does not follow that in all cases where inversion occurs 
the pure epimeride is formed, as much racemization can occur 
and the product will then be a mixture of the active compound 
with the racemic. 

Sent&r and others (J. C. S., 1915, 638; 1916, 1091; 1918, 
140, 151; 1924, 2137; 1925, 1847) have studied the effects of 
various solvents on the inversion in the case of ammonium 
phenylchloroacetate, C 6 H 5 *CHChCOONH 4 , when Cl is replaced 
by NHg. They find that there is change of sign with 6 solvents, 
and no change with 6 others. The latter include water and 
benzonitrile, and the former liquid ammonia and acetonitrile. 
In the case of the replacement of Br by NHg in a-bromo- 
phenylpropionic acid there is always change of sign of rotation 
whichever solvent is used, and at the same time appreciable 
racemization. Replacement of OH by Br in OH’CHPh* 
CHg-COgH produces the same bromo acid in all solvents. 

A change in configuration during ring closure has been 
observed by Perkin and others (J. C. S., 1921, 1393; 1924, 
1492). Thus the esters of the aa'-dibromoglutaric and adipic 
acids exist in meso and dl forms, under the influence of sodio 
ethyl malonate ring closure takes place, and an ester of a 
tetracarboxylated cyclobutane or cyclopentane is formed: 


COaEt-CHBr-CHa-CHBr-COoEt 


/CH, 

^qCOaEt); 


■ C02Et*CH<^ “ COsEt 


COaEt-CHBrUHjj-CHa'CHBr-COaEt 

COaEt-CHC NCH-COaEt, 

\C(CO.Et)/ 


If no inversion occurs the meso bromo derivative should 
yield the meso tetracarboxylic ester in both cases, and simi- 
larly the d-l bromo-compound should yield the d4 cyclic esters. 
In reality it is found that starting with either pure meso ot 
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pure d-l bromo-compound the product is a mixture of meso 
and d4 cyclic esters. 

Detection of Inversion, — ^Numerous attempts have been 
made to ascertain in which particular reactions inversion 
occurs, e.g. whether by NaOH or AggCOg or moist oxide in 
the replacement of halogen by OH, and whether by SOCI 2 or 
PCI 5 in replacement of OH by CL Waldm argued that the 
reaction with strong alkalis which are largely ionized would 
probably be one of direct displacement, and hence not a case 
of inversion; the reaction with silver oxide would therefore 
be a case of inversion, and could be accounted for by the 
formation of an additive compound with the metallic hy- 
droxide and subsequent removal of metallic chloride. Fisch^, 
by comparing the reactions, 

+ alanine — a-hromopropionic anid 

NOBr 

and + alanine ester -v + a-bromopropionic acid, 

argued that inversion is less liable to occur with an ester than 
with an acid, and hence the first reaction represents an in- 
version. Subsequent experiments by McKenzie have shown 
that inversion can occur with esters, as ethyl a-phenyl-lactate 
yields chloro esters of different signs when treated with PCI5 
or SOCI 2 . In 1913 Frankland (J. C, S., 1913, 738) stated that 

there does not exist at the present time any criterion whereby 
the relations between the configuration of an optically active 
compound and that of a derivative can be decisively ascer- 
tained ’L 

Freudenherg (B., 1914, 2037) claimed that the four hydroxy 
acids J-lactic, Z-glyceric, d-maKc, and d-tartaric all possess the 
same relative configurations, i.e. the H, OH, and CO 2 H radicals 
attached to the asymmetric carbon atom have similar spatial 
dispositions in all four compounds, since they can be trans- 
formed one into the other by reactions which do not involve 
displacements of groups directly attached to the asymmetric 
atom, and, so far, no case is known in which such a change 
causes inversion. Thus taking malic acid as the standard the 
four acids should be denoted as d{~—) lactic acid, d{-~) glyceric 
acid, d{+) malic acid, and d(+) tartaric acid. The letter d 
denotes the configuration compared with a parent compound 
and the sign within brackets denotes the sign of the actual 
rotation. 
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Phillips (J. C. S.j 1923, 44) carried out tie following series 
of reactions : 

( + ) Methylbenzylcarbinol, CHMeBz*OH, witb ^-tolnene- 
stiipbonyl chloride gives the tolnenesnlphonate (+) CHMeBz* 
O-SO^-C^H^, which with potassium acetate gives the acetate 
(— ) CHMeBz'O-CO-CHs, and this on alkaline hydrolysis gives 
the carbinol (“■). It is argued that the conversion into the 
sulphonate and also the hydrolysis of the acetate (p. 624) 
are reactions in which the bond between 0 and C is not broken, 
whereas the conversion of the sulphonate into the acetate 
involves the whole group • 0 -S 02 *C 7 H 7 , as it is a reaction with 

the acetate ion 'O-CO-CHg, and hence the inversion can only 
occur at this stage, 

Sirodlarly with the reactions in the formation of the benzoyl 
derivative of ethyl lactate {ibid. 1925, 399) : 

d{ + )C02Et-CHMe*0H (+) COgEt-CHMe-O-SOaO^H, 

^ Ph-COjK 

Z(-)C02Et-CHMe-0H (-)C02Et-CHMe-0-C0Ph. 

(+) ^-Octanoi can be converted into the (—) isomeride by 
a similar series of changes {ibid. 1929, 1700). The authors 
conclude that inversion . invariably occurs when a group 
attached to an asymmetric C atom is replaced, unless a phenyl 
group is united to this atom or a carboxylic group is present 
in the molecule. Hence the common reaction, 

( + ) alcohol ( - ) bromide ( + ) alcohol 

HBr AgaO 

involves two inversions. 

Clough {ibid. 1918, 526; 1926, 1674) utilized the manner 
in which the rotatory power is afiected by change of wave- 
length, solvent, concentration of solution, and addition of 
salts for elucidating the configurations of optically-active 
compounds, as compounds with a similar configuration are 
affected in the same manner by such changes in conditions. 
He drew a number of general conclusions relating to halo- 
genated acids, hydroxy acids, and amino-acids, but the method 
is not of universal application. 

Boys (P. E. S., 1934, A., 144, 655, 675) has described a 
method for determining the actual configuration of a simple 
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molecule, e.g. l-amyl alcohol, from a calculation of the efEec- 
tive radii of the groups H, Me, Et, CHgOH surrounding the 
asymmetriG G atom, and has concluded that this alcohol has 
the configuration depicted in the diagram already shown on 
p. 1306 (end of section 1 ). It is further claimed that if 
one group is replaced without change of the configuration the 
sign of the rotation changes when the efiective radius is in- 
creased above that of the next largest group. In the above 
compound if the OH is replaced by another group other than 
hydrogen the only one which can have a smaller radical volume 
is NHg; thus the amylamine with a configuration of the same 
type as Z-amyl alcohol will also be Isevo rotatory. Any other 
radical X replacing OH produces a group -CHgX with a larger 
volume than C 2 H 5 and hence will produce a change in rota- 
tion. Thus the compounds with -CHgCl, CHgOE, CHg-OAc 
will all be dextro rotatory although they belong to the Z- 
series of Z-amyl alcohol. 

Mechanism of Inversion. — Several theories of inversion 
have been promulgated {Fischer, A., 1911, 381, 132; Werner, 
B., 1911, 881; Pfeiffer, A., 1911, 383, 123; Gadamer, G. Z., 
1912, 1327; Garner, P. C. S., 1913, 198) but have not re- 
ceived general support. A view generally accepted is that 
inversion is due to a change of anions {Lowry, C. and I., 1924:, 

1128), e.g, the sulphonate (p. 1320) exchanges • 0 -S 02 - 07 H 7 for 

•O-CO-CHg. If complete separation of the sulphonate ion 

occurred the tetrahedral compound would be converted into 

+ 

a planar carbonium cation, GHMeBg, and by the addition of 
the acetate ion a racemic mixture of the two isotopes would 
be formed. If, however, the acetate ion approaches the sul- 
phonate molecule at the side away from the sulphonate group, 
then when exchange takes place — although the cation has no 
definite existence — ^the acetate ion takes up a position difierent 
from that occupied by the sulphonate group and inversion 
occurs. If, on the other hand, the acetate ion approaches the 
molecule on the same side as the sulphonate group, then direct 
replacement occurs and no inversion. Eacemization occurs 
when the cation is formed even for only a very limited time, 
and partial racemization occurs when both replacement and 
addition to the cation occur. 
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5. ASYMMETRIC SYNTHESIS ♦ 

Most compounds ■with dissymmetric molecules obtained from 
natural sources are optically active and not racemic forms. 
The statement has been made that a compound derived from 
animal sources has always the same configuration, either d 
or L e.g. d-glucose. In plant tissues sometimes only the one 
form is met with, e.g. d-fructose, d-glucose, Z-malic acid, Z- 
menthol. Other compounds occur naturally in all three forms, 
<Z, Z, and d-l, e.g. dJ-borneol in the juice of Dryobalanops cam- 
fhora, the Z~form in Blumea balsamifera, and the r-form in 
Valerian oil. 

A compound with a dissymmetric molecule prepared in the 
laboratory from symmetric compounds is invariably inactive, 
either a meso form or a racemic form, and an active form can 
be obtained only by the resolution of the latter. 

Numerous attempts have been made to carry out an asym- 
metric synthesis, i.e. to obtain artificially an optically active 
compound from a symmetrical substance by the employment 
of an active product but without the use of an analytical 
process, e.g. such as those involved in the usual separation of 
racemic mixtures. 

B, Fischer suggested the formation of the active manno- 
nonose from d-mannose by repeated cyanhydrin condensa- 
tions, hydrolysis to the hydroxy acid lactone, and reduction to 
a sugar with one more carbon atom (Chap. XIV, A.). In each 
case only one new optically active hydrocarbon is obtained 
although two are theoretically possible. The second stage was 
the decomposition of this active mannononose into d-mannose 
and an optically active glyceraldehyde: 

Mannononose, CHO*OH(OH)-CH(OH)d-CH(OH)-[CH-OH] 4 -OHaOH 

^ glyceric aldehyde, CHO-OH(OH)-CH2-OH and 
CH0-[CH*0H]4-GH2'0H, 


but unfortunately this reaction could not be realized. 

Cohen and Whiteley (J. C. S., 1901, 1305), starting with cin- 


* “Asymmetric Syntheses — Asymmetric Induction ”, P. D. Ritchie, Oxford, 
1933. A, McKenzie, C. and L, 1932, 491. 
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namic acid, prepared active amyl and mentliyl esters, to wMcL. 
they added bromine and then attempted to obtain an active 
cinnamic acid dibromide, CgHg-CHBr'CHBr-COgH, by the 
hydrolysis of the esters, but without success. The hydrolysis 
of the products obtained by reducing the active amyl and 
menthyl esters of mesaconic, a-methyloinnamic, and pyruvic 
acids gave rise to inactive acids. Similar negative results were 
obtained by Ki'pjnng (P., 1900, 226). 

A, McEmzie (J. C. S., 1904, 1250; 1905, 1373; 1906, 365) 
has succeeded in accomplishing several asymmetric syntheses. 
Thus when Z-menthyl pyruvate, CHg-CO *00*00101110, is re- 
duced by aluminium amalgam, a mixture of unequal amounts 
of Z-menthyl cZ-lactate and Z-menthyl Z-lactate is formed. When 
this mixture is hydrolysed by an excess of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide and the Z-menthol removed, a dextro-rotatory potas- 
sium salt containing an excess of Z-lactate over ^Z-lactate is 
produced; this mixture, when acidified, becomes Isevo-rota- 
tory, and the asymmetric synthesis of Z-lactic acid is thus 
accomplished. If Z-menthyl benzoylformate, OgHg-CO-OOg- 
OigHig, is treated in exactly the same manner, the final pro- 
duct is r-mandelic acid, due, probably, to the racemizing effect 
of the alkali. A second asymmetric synthesis has been accom- 
plished by McKenzie by means of Grignard's reaction. Thus 
Z-menthyl benzoylformate and magnesium methyl iodide yield 
the additive compound CMePh(O*MgI)(CO2CioHi0), which is 
converted by dilute acids into the Z-menthyl phenylmethyl- 
glycollate CMePh(OH)(C02CioHi9), from which, on hydrolysis 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, a Isevo-rotatory potassium 
phenylmethylglycollate, GMePh(0H)(C02K), was obtained. 
Thus: 


OaHs-CO-CO^H CeHs-CO-COAoHw CeH5-C(CH3)(OH)(COAoHi,) 

Inactive Active Active 

-> C,H5-C(CH,)(0H)(C0,H). 

Active 


Similar active acids have been obtained by using other Grignard 
reagents in conjunction with Z-menthyl benzbylformate. Por 
numerous negative results, see J. C. S., 1922, 351. See also 
Marchwald, B., 1904, 349. 

Amother asymmetric synthesis (J, C. S., 1907, 1215) can be 
accomplished by oxidizing Z-menthyl fumarate with dilute 
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permanganate and acid and hydrolysing the dihydroxy ester 
formed when Z-tartario acid is obtained: 

CH-COAoHit HO-OH-OOAoHi7 HO-OH-CO^H 

Z |j Z I “> z I 

OH-COaOioHi, HO-GH-COa-CioHiy HO-CH-COaH. 

The monobornyl fomarate can also be used. 

A similar synthesis is the formation of an active jS-phenyl- 
butyric acid by the catalytic reduction of esters of jS-methyl- 
cinnamic acid derived from optically active alcohols (borneol, 
menthol, &c.) and subsequent hydrolysis (0. E., 1933, 196, 
1614): 

OHs'CPli-.CH-COaR CHa-CHPh-CHa-COaE CHa-CHPh-CHa-COaH, 

Active Active Active 


where E represents optically active alkyl group. 

Another tjrpe is the formation of optically active cyclic 
oximes from inactive cyclic ketones and active d^-octjl 
nitrite (Chap. L, C3) in the presence of sodium ethoxide; 


CH *CH 

CHMe/ " %C0 + CeHjs-OHMe-O-NO 

\oh2-ch/ 

.CHg-CHj- 

\CH2*C(:N-0Na)- 


' + CgHia-CHMe-OH. 


In all the above-mentioned cases the product is a mixture 
of d- and Z-isomerides with one preponderating; in no case 
is a pure d- or Z-compound formed. 

Bredig and others (Bio. Z., 1912, 46, 7 ; 1932, 249, 244; 250, 
414) have succeeded in preparing optically active hydroxy 
acids of the mandelic acid type by addition of HCN to an 
inactive aldehyde in the presence of an optically active base, 
e.g. d-quinidine, and hydrolysing the resulting cyanhydrin. 

In the presence of Z-chloro-amino-diethylenediamine-cobalti 
bromide, [Co eugNHgClJBrg (Chap. XL VI, B.), certain racemic 
acids undergo difierential oxidation, e.g. with dZ-3 : 4-di- 
hydxoxyphenylalanine the Z-amino acid is destroyed first. 

In the synthesis of active mandelic acids it has been proved 
that certain enzymes, often in the form of plant extracts or 
tissues, can act in much the same manner as the active bases 
mentioned above. By using an extract of peach leaves with a 
low value and low temperature an almost pure d-mandelo- 
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nitrile is formed (J. A. 0. S., 1921, 164). Animal en2ymes can 
also be used; thus a-ketonic acids with ammonia in the pre- 
sence of liver yield active a-amino-hydroxy acids: 

R-CHg-CO-COaH ^ c2R-CH2*C{0H){3OT^)*C02H, 

Numerous attempts have been made to bring about an 
absolute asymmetrio synthesis, i,e. the synthesis of an optically 
active compound from an inactive one without the presence of 
another active compound but in an asymmetrio medium 
{Boyd, 1896; Pirah, 1922), e.g. d- and I-circularly polarized 
light, but very few* positive results have been obtained under 
controlled laboratory conditions. Bams and Reggie (J. A. 
G. S., 1936, 377) by the addition of bromine to 2:4: 6-tri- 
nitrostilbene in c?-circularly polarized light claim to have 
obtained a product with a very low rotation: 

(N'02)306H2‘CH : CHPii (NOalsOsHg-CHBr-CKBrPli. 

Inactive Active 

The asymmetric photochemical decomposition of several 
externally compensated compounds has been demonstrated. 
Thus Kuhn and Braun (1929) obtained a fairly active com- 
pound of unknown structure by the photochemical decomposi- 
tion of dZ-ethyl a-bromo-propionate in circularly polarized 
light. Mitchell (J. C. S., 1930, 1829) effected the asymmetric 
photochemical decomposition of humulenenitrosate, C15H24N2O3 
(see also J. 0. S., 19M, 452). 

Erlenmeyer, Jun, (1911) introduced the term asymmetric 
induction. He claimed that unsaturated compounds, par- 
ticularly cinnamic acid or benzaldehyde, when treated 
with an optically active compound such as tartaric acid, 
either in solution or in the fused state, gave an optically 
active cinnamic acid or benzaldehyde after all traces of 
tartaric acid had been removed; but the results have not 
been confirmed by others. McKenzie (J. 0. S., 1915, 444; 
1922, 349) by treating aqueous solutions of potassium racemate 
with l-malic acid (1 mol.) obtained a crop of crystals consist- 
ing of a mixture of the acid potassium salts of d-tartaric and 
racemic acid. Of 15 different optically active acids used malic 
acid alone had this effect. 
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J. Electrical Conductivity 

Attention has previously (p. 185) been drawn to the fact 
that tbe degree of ionization, a, of an- acid in solutions of given 
concentration, v, may be determined by a comparison of tbe 
electrical conductivity, A (reciprocal of resistance), at that 
dilution with tbe conductivity at infinite dilution when ioniza- 
tion would be complete, i.e. a — From Ostwald's dilution 

law, based on tbe law of mass action, it follows that — - 

-^(1 - a) 

is a constant = K, where v = number of litres of solution 
containing one equivalent of acid. This constant is known as 
tbe dissociation constant, and is used as a measure of tbe 
strength of all feeble acids. Tbe efiect of structure of tbe acid 
upon this constant has been discussed in Chap. XXXV. 

Hantzsch has used tbe electrical conductivity method in the 
diagnosis of pseudo-acids and bases. Thus with certain nitro- 
compounds the ordinary compound E'CHgXOg is a pseudo acid 
and tbe isonitro-compound E-CH : NO*OH is a true acid, and all 
tbe salts are derived from tbe latter (p. 425). These salts, as a 
rule, are but little hydrolysed, as tbe isonitro-compounds are 
relatively strong acids. A solution of such a salt will thus 

contain tbe metalbc ions and tbe isonitro-ion E*CH:N0-0*. 
When this solution is mixed with an equivalent quantity of 

bydrocbloric acid tbe ions present are Na, Cl, E-CHiNO-O* 
+ 

and H. In tbe majority of cases there is a considerable ten- 
dency for tbe strongly acidic and hence strongly ionized 
isonitro-compound (true acid) to become transformed into tbe 
ordinary nitro-compoimd (pseudo acid). As this is practically 
a non-electrolyte, it follows that as this transformation occurs 
tbe conductivity of tbe solution will gradually diminish until 
it attains tbe value of a sodium chloride solution of tbe given 
concentration. Thus with sodium jp-bromopbenylnitrometbane, 
CgH^Br’CHiXO'ONa, at 25°, and v — 256, after mixing with 
an equivalent of hydrochloric acid, tbe conductivity = 151*4 
after 1*5 minute, and after 45 minutes a constant value 129*5, 
was obtained. This approximates to tbe value /xgse 114*4 
for sodium chloride, and tbe difference may be due to secondary 
changes. 
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This reaction has been studied in detail by Bramh and 
J axon-Deelman (J. A. C. S., 1927, 1765) in methyl alcoholic 
solution. Adter an initial disturbance due to the rapid for- 
mation of a comparatively weak electrolyte in equilibrium with 
its ions, one of these ions becomes involved in a slow uni- 
molecular change resulting ultimately in the complete pro- 
duction of the pseudo acid. The changes are represented: 

+ 

Aci-derivative ^ H + ion of aci-derivative (rapid reaction), 

the negative ion then changes slowly into the ion of the 
pseudo acid, and this reaction is practically non-reversible, 
and finally the ion of the pseudo acid unites with a hydrogen 
ion rapidly by means of a covalenoy yielding the unionized 
pseudo acid. 

For optically active nitro compound and sodium salt of 
isonitro compound, see Kuhn and Albrecht, B., 1927, 1297. 

Similar results have been obtained with pseudo bases. The 
true base, methyl-phenyl-acridonium hydroxide (I), which is 
first Hberated when salts of the base are decomposed with 
alkali, is readily transformed into the pseudo base with the 
carbinol formula (II): 


CeHs CeH. OH 



which is practically a non-electrolyte. When a solution of the 
chloride of the base is neutralized with an equivalent of sodium 
hydroxide, the solution has a maximum conductivity which 
gradually diminishes until the value for a solution of sodium 
chloride of the given concentration is practically reached. 
Similarly with the sulphate and an equivalent quantity of 
barium hydroxide; at 0° and v = 256, the initial conductivity 
was jLt = 119*2, but after 15 hours it had fallen to jit = 1*7 (due 
to small amounts of dissolved barium sulphate). Phenomena 
of this kind, which are termed by Hantzsch “ slow neutrali- 
zation ”, are largely used to denote tautomeric change, i.e. the 
change from a true acid to a pseudo acid or from a true base 
to a pseudo base (cf . pararosardline, p. 558 ; cotarnine, p. 1008) 
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during tke conversion of the salt into the acid or base. Cf. 
MaUung, J, pr., 1925 [II], 111, 100; 1926, 114, 1; 1927, 
115, 24. 

For thionium pseudo bases, see Hartley and Smiles, J. C. S., 
1926, 1821; 1927, 534. 

Conductivity measurements have also been used in the 
study of the molecular rearrangement of N-phenylbenzimino 
phenyl ether I into benzoyldiphenylamine II by heating to 
270 °- 300 ‘=^: 

I Pho*cpii:NPh n orcpii-NPh^. 

The rearrangement can occur by dissociation of I into two 
radicals or two ions and their recombinaton to form II. Com 
ductivity measurements favour the ionic view, as at 200^^ 
the molten mass has a very low conductivity, which rises 
rapidly with the temperature and finally becomes constant 
at the value corresponding to the pure compound n 
(J. C S., 1925, 1992; 1927, 1740). 

The effect of structure on other physical properties has 
been studied, e.g. Internal Viscosity, Tesla Luminescence 
Spectra, Capillary Constants. 


LXXII. UNIMOLECULAE FILMS ♦ 

Mono-layers of large molecules are often formed at inter- 
faces, e.g. water and air, mercury and air. In order to form 
stable surface films the molecule must contain a strongly polar 
group, e.g. carboxyl, to give the necessary adhesion to the 
surface, and a long non-polar hydrocarbon chain to prevent 
dissolution in the water — as a rule a chain of at least 14 carbon 
atoms. The amount of material necessary to form such a film 
is extremely small, e.g. 1 mg. or less. According to Langmuir 
(1933), the organic compound forms a liquid layer with both 
an upper and a lower surface tension. The upper is comparable 
with that between parafiin in bulk and air, and the latter with 
that between paraffin oil and water containing a few fatty 

* See Adam, “ The Physics and Chemistry of Surfaces Oxford, 193S* 
E- K. Rideal, ** An Introduction to Surface Chemistry Chem. Rev., 1941 » 

385. 
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acid molecules. With the aid of these films it has been found 
possible to study such processes as oxidation, hydrolysis, and 
polymerization, and also to determine molecular structure. 

The maximum amount of a fatty acid that can spread on 
a given aqueous surface is limited by the number of molecules 
which can be packed into a single layer. With acids containing 
16-30 atoms of carbon the cross-section of the molecule is 
constant, i.e. the same number of molecules constitute the 
mono-layer, but the length of the molecule increases with the 
number of carbon atoms. For stearic acid, length == diam, x 5, 
and for myricyl alcohol, length == diam, x 8. 

The presence of olefine links in an acid increases the area 
per molecule, but the unsaturated compound is much more 
readily compressible. Triolein has an area three times that of 
tristearin, and castor oil has a still greater area. 

The area per molecule occupied by stearic acid is 204 sq. A. 
This represents a cross-section of the hydrocarbon chain when 
packed tightly together at an angle of about 23®. The area 
is the same as that found for crystals of stearic acid by X-ray 
analysis. 

Acids spread on acidulated water (O-OIN HCl) give much 
larger areas, e.g. 50 sq. A, but these layers are much more 
compressible. 

Hughes and Rideal (P. R. S., 1933, A., 140, 233) find that the 
oxidation of an unsaturated acid with the olefine link about 
the middle of the hydrocarbon chain, e.g. oleic acid, in a 
film on water containing permanganate takes place 10 times 
as rapidly under low compression, i.e. when the molecules 
are nearly flat, as when the film is highly compressed and the 
double link has less chance of reaching the water. 

An examination of monolayers of di-substituted acetic 
acids R', CHRR'-COgH, shows that there is a tendency to 
expand, particularly when R and R' contain an appreciable 
number of carbon atoms, and the efiect increases as the CO 2 H 
group passes from the end to the middle of the molecules, i.e. 
is at its maximum when R = R'. Increase in the total 
number of carbon atoms in the acid has a condensing efiect 
at low surface pressures and also at high pressures provided 
the smaller radical contains less than four carbon atoms. If 
this radical contains more carbon atoms, expansion occurs 
under high compression. (Stenhagen, Trans. 1940, 597. For 
monolayers of long-chain alkyl sulphates, R' 0 *S 03 , cf . ibid. 496.) 
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By the halogenation of jD-hexadecyl-phenoI, Ci 6 H 33 *C 6 ll 4 *OH, 
with aqueous solutions of halogens Alexander (J. C. S., 1938, 
729) has shown by a study of mono-films on suitable substrates 
and making use of surface pressure and surface potential 
measurements that the active intermediates are: HOI> 

HOBr > HOCl and I 3 < Btq < Qg, and that HOI is 1000 

times as active as I 3 , HOBr 0‘25 times as active as Big and 

HOCl only 0*001 times as active as CI3. 

The sterols and steroids generally form stable unimolecular 
films; as a rule the water soluble constituent is at one end of 
the molecule and the long side chain (at 17 diag,, Chap. 
LXII, A.) at the opposite end of a four-ring skeleton, and in 
most of these cases the molecules stand upright. With copres- 
tanone (cholesterol with the CH*OH oxidized to CO) the 
molecules are much tilted and the area covered is increased by 
about 50 per cent. 

Surface film measurements have been used in determining 
the constitution of certain compounds, e.g. batyl alcohol, 
which is an ether of glycerol with one molecule of octadecyl 
alcohol. This gives a film closely resembling that of a-mono- 
palmitin, and hence has the long chain attached to an a- 
oxygen atom and not to the central (j 8 ) oxygen of glycerol. 

When a highly polished chromium-plated block is dipped 
into a unimolecular film of stearic acid or its barium salt, a 
single layer of molecules is deposited on the metal and re- 
dipping results in the deposition of double molecular layers. 
When “ Eesoglaz ” is used in place of the metal block, double 
layers are formed even at the first dipping. 

In the single layers the hydrocarbon chains are closely 
packed and arranger] irregularly, and the axes of the chains 
are practically normal to the surface. With an odd number 
of layers the first is irregular, but the upper layers regular as 
on “ Eesoglaz With the acid the regularity results in 
crystals with monoclinic symmetry and with the barium salt 
in crystals with hexagonal symmetry. With ‘‘ Eesoglaz '' it 
is the paraffin end of the chain which makes contact (J. Chem. 
Phys., 1938, 280). For reactions with mono-layers, cf. Nature, 
1939, 144, 100. 
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LXXIII. RESONANCE OR MESOMERISM* 


Tiie following constants have been determined by diifferent 
physical methods for the more common types of lin k i n gs in 
organic compoimds; {a) length of link, (6) heat of formation, 
(c) resistance to deformation, {d) electrostatic disturbances. 

The length of a link is not appreciably aSected by the pre- 
sence of other elements, and there is only a difierence of some 
10 per cent between single, double, and triple links in carbon 
compounds. According to Eyring and Polanyi, the extra 
energy required to bring about most reactions — energy of 
activation — ^is mainly devoted to stretching the links so as to 
bring the atoms into the positions required for the production 
of the new molecule, and the consequent rearrangement of the 
electronic orbits takes place relatively easily. It follows that 
the change from one form to another will occur the more 
rapidly the less the difierence in the positions of the atoms in 
the two molecules. If this difference is very small the change 
will take place at once, and it will be impossible to isolate the 
less stable form. 

A covalent link consists in the union of two atoms by means 
of a pair of electrons shared between the atoms. The one 
electron has a positive spin and the other a negative, and the 
influence of these electrons on the two nuclei is of primary 
importance; yet, according to wave mechanics, each electron 
affects every other electron and nucleus in the molecule, and 
such secondary effects influence the reactivities of certain 
atoms within the molecule. 

The principles of resonance due to Hund and extended 
by Pauling to organic compounds are based on wave 
mechanics. 

The equations of wave mechanics show that if a molecule 
can be represented, on the ordinary structural theory, by two 
different formulse, then, under certain conditions, its actual 
state is neither of the two nor yet a mixture of the two in 
chenoical equilibrium as in the case of many tautomeric 
compounds, but is a hybrid structure intermediate between 
the two—a resonance formula. This cannot be represented 


* Ingold, Nature, 1934, 133, 946; Pauling and Wilson, Introduction to 
Quantum Mechanics, New York, 1936; Pauling, Chap. 22 m Gilman s Orgamc 
Chemistry, 1938; R. C. Evans, C. and I., 1940, 618, 660, 
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by the ordinary symbols, and it has to some extent the pro- 
perties of both. 

The two tautomeric forms are represented by two distinct 
structural or atomic configurations, e.g. difiering by the 
position of a labile hydrogen atom (cf. Chap. LIII). The two 
resonance or mesomeric forms on the other hand often have 
the atoms in the same relative positions but possess difierent 
electronic configurations. 

The conditions which must be satisfied for resonance to be 
possible are: (1) The positions of the atoms in the two struc- 
tures must be approximately the same; the actual positions 
in the hybrid will be between the two and so involve a certain 
amount of strain with respect to either, but this must not be 
large. (2) The stabilities of the two forms must not difier 
greatly. The state of the hybrid is not necessarily half-way 
between the two forms; it lies nearer to the more stable 
one. 

The presence of resonance has two important physical 
eSects: (i) The energy content of the molecule is smaller 
(or its stability greater) than that of either form. This is of 
fundamental importance, as it follows that resonance must 
occur whenever it is possible under conditions 1 and 2 above. 
Hence the heat of formation is larger than that calculated for 
either of the two separate forms. Thus for the two forms of 
carbonic anhydride (p. 1334) the theoretical heats of forma- 
tion are 348 and 350 K. cal. and the experimental value 380. 
(ii) The linked atoms in the resonance form come rather nearer 
together than in either of the two forms — owing to the greater 
strength of the link. For carbonic anhydride, formula I, the 
atomic distance is 2-48 and the actual distance is 2*26. 

For the ketoenolic form of diketones two structures I and II 
are possible and are very similar. The resonance form is inter- 
mediate between the two and may be regarded as a form in 


CE~0--H 


\ge'=o 


0-=CEv 

II >CH 


which the hydrogen atom is chelated between the two oxy- 
gens. The same holds good for o-aldehydophenols, but not for 
the saturated hydroxyketones, E-GH(OH)-CH 2 -CO*R'. For 
other examples, of. Hunter, 0. and I., 1941, 35. Buravoy, ibid. 
1940, 855. 
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Another example is o-nitrophenol, where the two foims are: 

yO—H 

CgH 4 <^ and 

\N=0 H— 0— ; 


Probably the same holds good for carboxylic acids, but two 
molecules are involved, as is indicated by the formation of 
acid salts from monobasic acids. 

Resonance is also met with in chlorobenzene. One structure 
is represented by I, but there is a tendency for an electron to 
drift from its normal position, i.e. from the chlorine into the 

a Cl 



ring. If this drift were complete the product would be repre- 
sented by II, and the resonance formula would be somewhere 
intermediate between the two. Support for such a structure 
has been given by Sutton (P. R. S., 1931, 133, 668 ) from a 
study of dipole moments. In reality five resonance con- 
figurations are possible, viz. the two Kekule formulae of 
I, two Kekule formulae of 11 and one form with the electron 
para to the chlorine. 

In carbon tetrachloride the length of the link X — Cl as 
determined by electron diffraction measurements is normal, 
whereas in the compounds SiCl 4 , GeCl 4 , SnCl 4 the observed 
values for the X — Cl are always less than the normal — an 
indication of resonance, probably between the forms 

and 

With CCI 4 the second form is not possible, as the carbon atom 
cannot carry more than 8 electrons. Resonance, however, 
appears in the compounds GOClg and SOCI 2 : 

.01 ^01 

0=C\ and 0-^-0 

\01 \) 1 . 

Relative simple cases of resonance are met with in the cases 
of the carboxylate ion, the nitro-group and in benzene. In 
the carboxylate ion the two forms are equal: 
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r-C^:' and 

'•■na|i4'^§Ee -ifesc«iatLce in this case will be exactly mid- 

way bstweeii''tlie two, neither oxygen will be attached to 
carbon by a complete double bond, the molecule will be 
symmetric, and the electron will be shared equally between 
the two oxygen atoms. For carbon dioxide the formulse are: 

I 0 = 0 = 0 and 0^C->0 11 


With a carboxylic acid the resonance is more complex as the 
two forms are not equal: 


R— 


.0 

OH 


and 



In the case of benzene all the C atoms are equivalent; the 
bonds between neighbouring C atoms are alike and inter- 
mediate between C — C and C=C, namely 1*39 A, and the 
general stability of the molecule is greater than would be 
expected if three double bonds were present. The resonance 
is between the two possible Kekule formulae aud the Dewar 
formula, and the molecule is stabilized to the extent of 39 kilo 
calories. 

For naphthalene the resonance formula approximates to the 
symmetrical structure (p. 568), but the unsymmetrical struc- 
ture also contributes and the molecule is stabilized to the 
extent of 74 kilo calories. This energy of stability is termed 
resonance energy. 

Electron diftaction measurements and also X-ray exami- 
nation indicate a linear and not a cyclic structure for methyl 

azide, and probably a resonance formula between — 'N—'N—'N 

and — N— NsJST. Cf. p. 1280. 

Similarly, diazomethane has not a ring structure but a 

+ — — + 

linear resonance formula between CHg— N==N and CHg — ^N=N. 

Compare also Helv., 1937, 400-513, for dyes, and Trans. 
Far., 1935, 1491; 1937, 381, for urea derivatives; and Rep., 
1937, 196, for polycyclic compounds. See also The Theory 
of Resonance and its Application to Organic Chemistry 
Wheland. New York, 1944. 
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Abietic acid, 594. 

Absorption bands and conjugation, 852. 
Absorption, infra-red, 1271. 

Absorption spectra, 1267-71, 

Acacetin, 1140. 

Accelerators for vulcanization, 1095, 
Acenaphthaquinone, 577. 

Acenaphthene, 576. 

Acenaphthylene, 576. 

Acetaldehyde, 151, 853, 1241. 
Acetaldehyde-semicarbazone, 160. 
Acetals, 147, 152. 

Acetamide, 313, 

Acetamidine, 216. 

Acetanilide, 445. 

A.cetanilides: p-alkyloxy-, 1178. 
Acetarsol, 1199. 

Acetate cellulose dyes, 1067- 
Acetates, 176. 

Acetdichloramide, 214. 

Acet-hydrazide, 213- 
Acetic acid, 174, 1244. 

Acetic acid from acetaldehyde, 853. 
Acetic anhydride, 208, 854. . 
Acetic-deutero acid, 891. 

Acetin blues, 1051. 

Aceto-acetic esters, chlor- and dichlor-, 
263. 

Aceto-acetic ester synthesis, 168. 
Aceto-bromamide, 21 1. 
Aceto-bromo-glucose, 930, 931. 
Acetochlorimide, 214. 

Acetoin, 253. 

Acetone, 160, 1243. 

Acetone from acetylene, 836. 
Acetone-dicarboxylic acid, 297- 
Acetone peroxide, 209. 
Acetone-semicarbazone, 1 60 . 
Acetonitrile, 1 13, 857, 

Acetonyl-acetone, 254- 
Acetonyl-acetone and furane group, 
660. 

Aceto-i)-phenetedine, 481. 
Acetophenone, 495. 
Acetophenone-acetone, 496. 
Acetophenone-oxime, 495. 
Acetophenone-phenylhydrazone, 496 . 
Aceturic acid, 245. 

Acetyl-acetone, 254- 
Acetyl benzoyl oxide, 870, 
Acetylcarbinol, 253- 
Acetyl celluloses, 366. 

Acetyl chloride, 206. 
Acetyl-diphenylamine, 439. 
Acetyl-glycollic acid, 241. 


Acetyl peroxide, 208. 
o-Acetylamino-benzoic acid, 694. 
Acetylatoxyl, 1199. 

Acetylcholine, 1227, 1228. 

Acetylene, 56, 1175. 

Acetylene as tautomeride, 879. 
Acetylene-dicarboxylic acid, 28a. 
Acetylene, homologues of, 858. 
Acetylene link and Raman spectra. 

Acetylene series, 53. 

Acetylene tetrachloride, 71. 

Acetylenes, alkyl, 858. 

Acetylenes as synthetic agents, 853. 
Acetylphenyl-hydrazide, 461. 

Acetyl radical, 861. 

Acetylthiophene, 665. 

Acetylurea, 322. 

H-Acid, 574. 

Acid amides, 209-13. 

Acid anhydrides, 207. 

Acid anthracene red, 3B, 1027. 

Acid chlorides, 205. 

Acid derivatives, 197. 

Acid green, 555. 

J-Acid for azo-dyes, 1028.^ 

Acids, aldehydic monobasic, 255. 

Acids and bases, organic, 613. 

Acids, aromatic, 504. 

Acids, dibasic, 264. 

Acids, dibasic, dihydroxy, 285. 

Acids, dibasic, hydroxy, 283. 

Acids, dibasic, ketonic, 296. 

Acids, dibasic, polyhydroxy, 295. 

Acids, dibasic, unsaturated, 276. 

Acids, fatty, 163 seq. 

Acids, fatty, monohydroxy, 237- 
Acids, fatty, nomenclature of, 171- 
Acids, halogenated monobasic, 192. 
Acids, monobasic ketonic, 255- 
Acids, polybasic, 297. 

Acids, unsaturated monobasic, 186. 
Aci-nitro compounds, 1326, 1327. 
Acoin, 1190. 

Aconitic acid, 298. 

Acridine, 697, 69S. 

Acridine orange, 1038. 

Acridine yellow, 1038. 

Acridinic acid, 696- 
Acridonium iodides, 698. 

Acriflavine, ii73* 

Acrolein, 153. 
a-Acrose, 354. 

Acrylic acid, 189. 

Acyclic (= aliphatic) compounds, 375* 
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Acyclic compounds, 35. 

Acyl halides, 205. 

Acyl radicals, 172. 
Acylaminoanthraquinones, 1060, 

Acyloin condensation, 550* 

Acylous substituents, 615. 

Adalin, 1176. 

Adamsite, 1259. 

Addition of alkali metals to mono-enes, 
827. 

Addition of bromine to ethylene, 822. 
Addition of chlorine and bromine, 823. 
Addition of ethyl diazoacetate to mono- 
enes, 827. 

Addition of hydrogen halides to mono- 
enes, 824. 

— influence of peroxides on, 824, 

825* 

Markowniltoff’s rules for, 825. 

— , — . — normal and abnormal, 824. 
Addition to mono-enes, non-ionic, 820. 
Addition to same atom, 817. 

Addition to two different atoms, 819* 
Additions to mono-enes, 820-31. See 
Mono-enes, 

Additive compounds of cineol with 
phenols, 713. 

Additive compounds of maleic anhy- 
dride and dienes, 795. 

Additive compounds of quinones and 
amines, 713. 

Additive compounds of trinitro-benzene 
with arylamines, 713. 

Additive reactions, 817-3 3 * 

Additive reactions of ketones, 829* 
Adenine, 331, 1211, 1217 
Adermin, 1224. 

Adipic acid, 204. 

Adrenaline, 1227, 1228. 

/-Adrenaline, 1179 . 

Adrenaline ethers, ii8o. 

Aetiobilianic acid, 1128. 

Aetiocholanic acid, iiii, 1126. 
Aetioporphyrin, 1155. 

Affinities, residual, 840. 

Aglycones, 1124* 

Alanine, 248, 1210. 

Alanylglycine, 1212. 

Alanylglycylglycine, 1212. 
jfl-Alanylhistidine, 1216. 
yS-Alanylmetliylhistidine, 1216. 
Albuminoids, 1214. 

Albumins, 1214. 

Alcohol, absolute, 87 . 

Alcohol acids, aromatic, 529. 

Alcohol, allyl, 91. 

Alcohol, ethyl, 83 . 

Alcohol from acetaldehyde, 853. 

Alcohol, methyl, 82 , 

Alcohol of crystallization, 81. 

Alcohol, power, 84. 

Alcohol, properties of, 87. 

Alcohol, purification of, 86. 

Alcoholates, 81, 220, 230. 

Alcoholic fermentation, 84. 

Alcoholic liquors, 84. 

Alcohols, 71 . 

Alcohols, aliphatic, constitution of, 74. 
Alcohols, aliphatic, isomerism of, 72. 
Alcohols, aromatic, 488. 


Alcohols, derivatives of, 92. 

Alcohols from amino-acids, 1241. 
Alcohols, monohydric, &c., 71. 

saturated, 71, 73 . 

Alcohols, monohydric unsaturated, 90, 
9 Z- 

Alcohols, polyhydric, oxidation pro- 
ducts of, 236. 

Alcohols, primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary, 74 , 75 , 79-82. 

Alcohols, propyl, butyl and amyl, 73. 
Alcohols, tertiary, from acetylene and 
ketones, 856. 

Alcoholysis, 203 . 

Aldehyde acids, 236. 
Aldehyde-ammonia, 148. 

Aldehydes, aliphatic, 143 , 144 . 
Aldehydes, aromatic, 490. 

Aldehydes, aromatic esters from, 490. 
Aldehydes, condensations of aromatic, 
493 - 

Aldehydes, polymerization of, 148. 
Aldehydes, tests for, 1 50. 
i-Aldehydocyclopentane, 607. 
Aldohexoses, 346 seq. 

Aldoketens, 849. 

Aldol, 154 . 

Aldol condensation, 154, 51 1. 

Aldose, conversion of, into ketose, 343 . 
Aldoses, 337, 338 . 

Aldoses, acylated, 341. 

Aldoses, equilibrium of a and j8 forms, 

1303* 

Aldoses, oxidized by bromine, 913 
Aldoximes, 149, 162 . 

Al|:ol red B, 1061. 

Alicyclic compounds, 375. 

Aliphatic compounds, 25, 37S. 

Alizarin, 684 , 641. 

Alizarin black S, 1054. 

Alizarin blue, 585- 
Alizarin blues, 1056. 

Alizarin bordeaux, 584 
Alizarin bordeaux B, 1054. 

Alizarin carmine, 1055. 

Alizarin cyanin R, 584. 

Alizarin direct blue EB, 1055. 

Alizarin dyes, 1054. 

Alizarin garnet, 1055. 

Alizarin green, 585. 

Alizarin hexacyanin, 584. 

Alizarin irisol, 1055. 

Alizarin maroon, 1055. 

Alizarin orange, 585, 1055. 

Alizarin saphirol B, 1055. 

Alizarin, SSS, 1055. 

Alizarin violet, 1036. 

Alizarin viridine, 1055. 

Alizarin yellows, 1054. 

AUcaloids, 997. 

Alkaloids dferived from pyridine, 1001. 
Alkaloids, fusion with potash, 999. 
Alkaloids, phytochemical synthesis of, 
1000. 

Alkaloids, synthetic, 1187. 

Alkaloids with condensed nuclei, 1001. 
Alkyl (definition), 427. 

Alkyl hydrosulphides, 98, 

Alkyl nitrites, 104. 

Alkyl oxides, 93. 
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Alkyl salts, 8i, 

Alkyl sulphides, 98. 

Alkylene radical, 218. 

Akylenes, 24, 45 . 

Alkyls, 24 . 

Allantoin, 326. 

Allene, 57. 

Allene compounds, stereo chemis try of, 

Al?ional, i 176. 

AUochoiamc acid, 1108. 

Allocholesteroi, 1104. 

Allophanic acid, 322. 

Allophanic esters, 327. 

Allopregnane, 1123, 1233. 
c?-AlIose, 91 1. 

Alloxan, 325. 

AUoxanic acid, 32s* 

Alloxantin, 325. 

Allyl alcohol, 91. 

Allyl compoimds, aromatic and con- 
jugation, S45. 

Allyl ether, 97. 

Allyl ethers, transformation of, 653. 
Allyl halides, 70, 71. 

Allyl iso-thiocyanate, 948. 

Allyl mustard oil, 312. 

AUyl oxides, 207- 
■Mlyl sulphide, toi. 

.\!lyl !r!i(K;y;i-'.;ii.o, 312. 

AUyl-azoimide, 129. 
i-Allyl-2-naphthol, 653. 
a-AUylpyridine, 687. 

Allylene, 57. 

Alphyl (definition), 427. 

Alphyl oxides, 93. 

Alphyls, 24 . 

Alphylarylamines, 437. 

<f-Altrose, 344, 911. 

Aluminium alkoxides, 490. 

Aluminitjm chloride as catalyst, 768. 
Aluminium ethosdde, 88. 

Aluminium methyl, 138. 

Al3^ine, 1189. 

Amalie acid, 326- 
Amatol, 423. 

Ambrettolide, 606. 

Amethyst violet, 1047. 

Amides, acid, 209-13. 

Amides of malic acid, 284- 
Amidines, 216. 

Amidines of carbonic acid, 334. 
Amido-chlorides, 214. 

Amidoximes, 216. 

Amines, 115 . 

Amines and nitrous acid, 119. 

Amines, aromatic, 437. 

Amines, isomerism of, 118- 
Araines, mixed, 116. 

Amines of malic acid, 284. 

Amines, salts of, 118. 

Amines, separation of, 117. , 

Amino acids, 243 . 

Amino acids and alcohols, 1241. 

Amino acids and bases from proteins, 
1210, 1211. 

Amino acids and ketonic acids, 1242. 
Amino acids, deamidation of, 1256. 
Amino acids, heterocyclic, 1211. 

Amino acids, separation of, 1211 - 


Amino groups, reactivity of, in naph- 
thylamines, 627. 

Araino-acetic acid, 243. 

Amino - acetoveratrone hydrochloride, 
1007. 

Amino-anisoles, 481. 

Amino-a2o compounds, 649. 
Ammo-a2o-naphthalene, 572. 
Ammo-barbituric acid, 325. 
Ammo-benzaldehydes, 494, 
Amino-benzene, 433. 
Amino-benzene-sulphonic acids, 470. 
Amino-benzoic acids, 518, 519. 
A-Amino-benzothiazole, 1033. 
o-Amino-benzoyl-formic acid, 531- 
o-Amino-cinnamic acid, 523. 
a-Amino-decahydronaphthalenes, 793 . 
p-Amino-dimethylaniline, 440. 
Amino-ethane acid, 243. 
j 3 -Amino-ethylsulphonic acid, 227- 
a-Amino-glutaric acid, 284. 
Amino-guanidine, 334- 
3 - Amino - 4 - hydroxybenzene residue, 
1203. 

3-Amino-4-hydroxylphenylarsine oxide, 


1202. 

o-Amino-mandelic acid lactam, 667. 
Amino-naphthol-sulphonic acid, 574. 
2-Amino-6-oxypurine, 331. 
Amino-phenanthrenes, 587. 
p-Amino-phenol, 460, 648. 
Amino-phenols, 48 1 . 

6-Aminopurine, 331. 

Aminopyridines, 685. 

Amino-succinic acid, 284. 
Aminothiazole, 676. 
Amino-triphenyl-methanes, 554. 
Ammonia bases, 115. 

Ammoniacal liquor, 398. 

Ammonium ions, 613. 

Amcebacides, 1187. 

Amphotropin, 1166- 
Amygdalin, 491, 947» 1247. 

Amyl acetate, 204. 

Z-Amyl alcohol, configuration of, 1306. 
Amyl alcohol, fermentation, 90. 

Amyl alcohols, 90. 

Amyl nitrite, 104. 

Amylase, 1247. 

Amylene, 45, 53. 

Amylocoagulase, 370. 

Amyloid, 363. 

Amylopectin, 371. 

Amyloses, 370. 

Amylum, 368. 

Anaesthetics, 1173* 

Anaesthetics, local, 1188. 

Ana position, 694. 

Androstandione, 1121, 1231. 
Androstane, 1231. 


Androstenediol 
Androsterone, 
Androsterone : 


, 1232. 

1 1 17, 1120, 1228, 1231 . 
dehydroiso-, 1121. 


Androsterone from cholesterol, 1121. 


Anesthesin, 1188. 


Aneurin, 1221. 

Aneurin, S3mthesis of, 1223* 


Angelic acid, 190. 

Anhydrides acid, mixed, 208. 
Anilic acids, 444. 
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Anilides, 433, 444. 

Ajiiline, 438, 433 . 

Aniline black, 1051. 

Aniline blue, 561. 

Aniline, salts of, 434. 

Aniline yellow, 465* 

Anionoid reagents, 61 1, 640. 

Anions, organic, 613. 

Anisaldehyde, 497* 

Anisic acid, 514, 526 ’. 

Anisidines, 481. 

Anisole, 477. 

Anisyl alcohol, 497- 
Anserine, 1216. 

Antefebrine, 1178. 

Anthanthrone, 1063.^ 

Anthocyanidin chloride^ II4S* 
Anthocyanidins, glycosides of, 1146. 
Anthocyanidins, synthesis of, 1147. 
Anthocyanins, 1145. 

Anthocyanins, syntheses of, 1151. 
Anthracene, 578 . 

Anthracene acid, brown, 1025. 
Anthracene blue, 584. 

Anthracene blue WR, 1054. 

Anthracene brown, 1054. 

Anthracene brown SW, 1054. 
Anthracene, constitution of, 580, 
Anthracene, derivatives of, 581. 
Anthracene from naphthalene, 579. 
Anthracene oil, 400. 

Anthracenes; i;2-dibenz-, 1129. 
Anthrachrysin, 584. 

Anthraflavin, 584. 

Anthragallol, 584, I 0 S 4 * 

Anthranil, 519. 

Anthranilic acid, 519, 673. 

Anthranol, 581. 

Anthrapurpurin, 584, 1054, 1186. 
Anthraquinone, 579, 582 , 740. 
Anthraquinones, 1246. 

Anthraquinone acridones, 1065. 

1 :2 : i'’:2^-Anthraquinoneazme, 1062. 
Anthraquinone derivatives, 582. 
Anthraquinone dyes, soluble, 1060. 
Anthraquinone vat dyestuffs, lodo. 
Anthrarobin, 585. 

Anthrarufin, 584. 

Anthremides, ro6o. 

Anthrols, 581. 

Antimalarials, 1187. 

Antimony pentamethyl, 135. 
Antioxidants, 1097. 

Antipyretics, ii77- 
Antipyrine, 676, 1178. 

Antipyrines, 1178. 

Antiseptics, 1165, n66. 

Apigenin, 1054, 1140. 

Apiose, ^23. 

Apocyanines, 1039, 1040 . 

Apomorphine, 1012. 

Aposafranines, 1045, 1048 . 

Arabinose, 337, 345 . 
d-Arabinose, 91 1. 

Z- Arabinose, 344, 357, 915. 
Arabinose-amyiinercaptals, 353. 
Arabitol, 235. 
a-Arabopyranose, 918. 
d- or /-Arabotrimethoxyglutaric acid, 

91S. 917. 


Arachidic acid, 183. 

Arachin, 1214. 

Arbutin, 947. 

Arecaine, 1002- 
Arecoline, 1002. 

Argol yellow, io6o. 

Arginine, 1219. 

Argininephosphoric acid, 1238. 

Aristol, 1169. 

Aristoquinine, 1005. 

Aromatic (definition), 375. 

Aromatic acids, 504. 

Aromatic acids, dibasic, 533. 

Aromatic acids, formation of, 506-12. 
Aromatic acids, monobasic, 512. 
Aromatic acids, monobasic, saturated, 
S13- 

Aromatic acids, nomenclature of, 505. 
Aromatic acids, polybasic, 540. 
Aromatic acids, saturated, 506. 

Aromatic acids, unsaturated, 511. 
Aromatic halides, oxidation of, 4151 
Arsacetin, ii99- 

Arsanilic acids, 1197, 1198, 1199. 
Arsanthrene, 1207. 

Arsenic, alkyl derivatives of, 132. 
Arsenic compounds, cyclic, 1205. 
Arsenic, organic derivatives of, 1195. 
Arsenical antisyphitics, 1201-5. 

Arsine oxides, 1195. 

Arsines, secondary, 134* 

Arseno compounds, 1195. 

Arseno compounds, reduction of, 1200. 
Arsenobenzene, 1201. 

Arsenobenzene derivatives, 1200, 1201, 
1203, 1204. 

Arseno-methane, 1196. 

Arseno-stilbene derivatives, 1206. 
Arsonic acid derivatives, 1196-9, 1202, 
1206. 

Arsonic acids, aryl, 1197, 1198, 

1199. 

Arsonium salts, 133. 

Arsphenamine, 1201. 

Aryl (definition), 427. 

Arylamines, 427. 

Arylamines, acyl derivatives of, 444. 
Axylarsonic acids, 1196. 

Ascaridole, 973. 

Ascorbic acid, 1224 . 

/-Ascorbic acid, 943. 

Ascorbic acid, synthesis of, 944. 
Asparagine, 284. 

Aspartic acid, 284, 1211. 

Aspergillus^ species of, 1245. 

Asphalt, 44. 

Aspirin, 1167, ii79- 
Association of alcohols, acids, 712. 
Astacene, 1139. 

Astraphloxine FF, 1042. 

Asymmetric carbon atom, 180, 

Atebrin, 1187. 

Atochinol, 1185. 

Atomic structure, 14 . 

Atophan, 1185. 

Atoxyl, 1198, 

Atropic acid, 514, 523 . 

Atropine, 1014. 

Auramine G, 1035. 

Auramine O, 1034. 
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Aiirichlorides, 119, 431. 

Aurine, 561. 

Autoxidation, 740. 

Axjxins, 1233 * 

Axerophthol, 1221. 

Azafrin, 1139. 

Azalaic acid, 190, 264, 737, 903. 
Azalenes, 996. 

Azides, acid, 213. 

Azides, structure of, 1286. 

Azine dyestuffs, 1044. 

Azo-benzene, 457, 459 , 463. 
Azo-benzene, stereoisomeric forms of, 
80s. 

Azo-carmines G and B, 1049. 
Azo-compoimds, aromatic, 459. 
Azo-compounds, mixed, 459. 

Azo-dyes, 452, 463 . 

Azo-dyes from naphthalene, 574. 
Azo-dyes with pyrazalone group, X024. 
Azomethines, 432, 493. 
a- Azo-naphthalene, 573. 

Azophenylene, 701. 

Azo-phenyl-ethyl, 459. 

Azoxy-benzene, 457, 1293. 

Azoxy compoxmds, 457. 


Bacilli:^ coli, 1244. 

Bacteria, oxidizing, 1245. 

Baiculein, 1140. 

Bakelite, 1078. 

Balsams, 593. 

0 -Baptigenin, 1144. 

Barbituric acid, 325 , 1175. 
Bardhan-Sen-Gupta synthesis, 592. 
Bases, from pyrrolidine, 1014. 

Bases, phenanthrene, 1013- 
Bases, primary, secondary, 8sc,, 115. 
Bases with ten membered ring, 1013. 
Basle blues R and R, 1048, 

Basylous substituents, 615. 

Beckmann rearrangement, 803. 
Beckmann transformation of oximes, 
650 . 

Beeswax, iSs- 
Behenic acid, 183. 

Benthiazyl benzoate, 1096. 

Benthiazyl thiostearate, 1096. 

Benzal chloride, 419. 

Benzaldehyde, 490. 
Benzaldehyde-phenyl-hydrazone, 494. 
Benzaldoxime, 493. 
Benzaldoxime-N-methyl ether, 1293* 
Benzamide, 516. 

Benzamide silver, 517. 

Benzamino-acetic acid, 517. 
Benzanilides, 516, 803. 

Benzanthracene : 5:io-dialkylated-i :2-, 

1130- 

Benzanthrone, 1062. 

Benzazide, 517. 

Benzene, 41, 406 , 410 . 

Benzene, centric formula for, 391 • 
Benzene, constitution of, 389. 

Benzene, electronic formula for, 393. 
Benzene, equal value of hydrogen atoms 
in, 386, 392. 

Benzene, Kekul6 formula for, 389, 390, 

393. 


Benzene, ortho, meta, and para com- 
pounds, 389, 394. 

Benzene, resonance of, 1334. 

Benzene, side chains in, 384, 408 , 
Benzene, table of homologues of, 406. 
Benzene, various formulae for, 392, 393. 
Benzene derivatives, 383. 

Benzene derivatives and fatty com- 
pounds, 401, 404. 

Benzene derivatives, dipole moments of, 
1287. 

Benzene derivatives, isomeric relations 
of, 386. 

Benzene derivatives, occurrence of, 397. 
Benzene derivatives, properties of, 385. 
Benzene derivatives, stereoisomerism of, 
T.397. , . . 

Benzene derivatives, structure of, 779. 
Benzene from acetylene, 401. 

Benzene hexabromide, 415. 

Benzene hexachloride, 414, 415 . 
Benzene homologues, Raman spectra, 

1274* 

Benzene hydrocarbons, 405, 406. 
Benzene hydrocarbons, constitution of, 

408. 

Benzene hydrocarbons, isomers, 408. 
Benzene hydrocarbons, oxidation of, 40S. 
Benzene hydrocarbons, reduction of, 

409, 

Benzene hydrocarbons, unsaturated, 
413* 

Benzene nuclei, combined, 541. 

Benzene nuclei, condensed, 565. 
Benzene nucleus, 384. 

Benzene nucleus, and carboxyl group, 
S09- 

Benzene ring, numbering of, 389. 
Benzene-azo-benzene, 459. 
Benzene-diazoic acid, 452. 
Benzene-diazonium hydroxides, 453. 
Benzene-dicarboxylic acids, 534. 
Benzene-disulphonic acids, 471. 
Benzene-disulphoxide, 479. 
Benzene-sulphinic acid, 469. 
Benzene-sulphonamide, 469. 
Benzene-sulphonic acid, 468. 
Benzene-sulphonic chloride, 468. 
Benzene-trisulphonic acids, 471. 
Benzhydrazide, 517. 

Benzhydrol, 547. 

Benzidam, 433. 

Benzidine, 543. 

Benzidine dyes, 1026,^ 

Benzidine hydrochloride, 458. 

Benzidine rearrangement, 648, 649 . 
Benzidine-sulphonic acids, 544. 

Benzil, 550. 

Benzil mono- and di-oximes, 550. 
Benzil monoximes, 804. 

Benzil, reduction of to benzoin, 840. 
Benzilic acid, 547, 551, 646. 
Benziminazoles, 443. 

Benzisooxazoles, 803. 

I »-Benznaphthacene, 597. 

Benzo fast scarlet, 4BS, 1028. 
Benzoates, as anaesthetics, 1188, 1189. 
Benzoflavine, 1038. 

Benzoic acid, 513 , 514. 

Benzoic acids, substituted, 518. 
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Benzoic anhydride, 516. 

Benzoin, 550. 

Benzoline, 41 . 

Benzol motor spirit, 401. 

Benzo-nitrile, 517. 

Benzo-peroxide, 516. 

Benzophenone, 496. 
Benzophenone-carboxylic acid, 547. 
Benzophenone-oxirae, 497. 
Benzophenone-phenylhydrazone, 497. 
Benzopurpurine 4B, 1027, 
p-Benzoquinone, 499. 

o-Benzo<juinone, 501. 

Benzosalin, 1168. 

Benzo-thiophene,^ 665, 666. 
Benzoyl-acetic acid, 531. 
Benzoyl-acetone, 496. 

Benzoyl-azimide, 517. 

0- Benzoyl-benzoic acid, 579 * 
Benzoyl-benzoic acids, 547 * 

Benzoyl chloride, 516. 
Benzoylcyclohexane, 835. 
Benzoyl-/-ecgonine methyl ester, 1015* 
Benzoyl-formic acid, 495, 630 . 
Benzoyl-hydrazine, 517. 
Benzoyl-salicin, 947. 

:4-Benzphenanthrene, 11.30. 
enzpyrene, 1129* 

3t4-Ben2pyrene, s. 97 - 
Benzthiazyl sulphides, 1096. 

Benzyl alcohol, 488, 489 . 

Benzylamine, 428, 446 . 

Benzyl benzoate, 516. 

Benzyl-cellulose, 367, 1083. 

Benzyl cyanide, 31 9* 

1 - Benzylcyclohexan-2-one, S3 s . 

Benzyl halides, 414 , 415, 418 . 
Benzylidene-acetone, 496. 
Benzylidene-acetophenone, 496. 
Benzylideneazine, 494. 

Benzylidene chloride, 419. 
Benzylmorphine hydrochloride, 1013. 
Benzyltetramethylammonium, 1195. 
Berberine, 10 10. 

Berlin blue, 307. 

Beryllium acetylacetone, 709, 

Betaine, 245* 

Betol, 1168. 

Biebrichscarlet, 466, 1026- 
Bile acids, 1106. 

Bile acids in animals, 1 122. 

Bile pigments, 1156. 

Bilianic acids, 1109. 

Bilineurine, 227. 

Bilirubic acid, 1157. 

Bilirubin, 1106, 1156. 

Bindschedler’s green, 1043. 

Bisaboline, 994. 
a-Bisabolol, 994. 

Bis-azo-dyes, 466. 

Bismarck brown, 465, loaS- 
Bis (methyl-hydrazine-phenyl) methane, 
462; 

Bis-triazo-compounds, aliphatic, 129. 
Bitter almond oil green, 555. 

Bitumens, 1069. 

Biuret, 326 
Bixin, 1134. 
a-Bixin, 1x35. 

Bixindialdehyde, 1138. 


Blancas rale, 1109. 

Blue dyes, 561. 

Bogert’s synthesis, 592. 

Boiling-point, 1260. 

Bond, 46, 47. 

Bond, double, 46-51, 833, 834. 

Bond, hemicyclic double, 1300. 

Bond, olefine, 46-51, 834. 

See Monq-enes', Polyenes. 

Bonds, conjugated double, 1300. 
Bone-oil, 682. 

Bordeaux, 3B, 1061. 

Borneols, 986. 

Bornyl a-bromoisovalerate, 1175. 
Bomyl chloride, 978, 987. 

Bornylene, 977, 979 . 

Bornylene nitrosite, 977. 

Boron triethyl, 135. 

Brassidic acid, 191. 

Brazilein, 691. 

Bridge hydrogen, 710. 

Brilliant alizarin blue GR, 1053. 
Brilliant benzoviolet 2RL, 1028. 
Brilliant crocein, 1026. 

Brilliant fast blue, 1028. 

Brilliant green, 555, 1172. 

Brilliant indigos B and 4G, 1058. 
Brilliant milling green, 555. 

Brilliant orange R, 1022. 

Bromalbin, 1175. 

a-Bromcamphorsulphonic acid, 772. 
Bromelin, 1250. 

Bromination of acids, 876. 

Bromine, as oxidizing agent, 737. 
Bromo-anilines, 435. 

Bromo-benzene, 414. 

Bromobenzyl cyanide, 1259. 
i-co-Bromobutylpiperidine, 1004. 
p-Bromocamphoric acid, 982. 
Bromo-camphors, 984. 
3-Bromocamphor-8-sulphonic acid, 985^ 
Bromoform, 61, 68. 

Bromoglydine, 1175. 
a-Bromoisovalerylcarbamide, 1 176. 
a-Bromoisovalerylurea, 1175. 
8-Bromomenthan-2-one, 989. 
i-Bromo-naphthalene, 570. 
Bromo-nitrobenzenes, 423. 
Broraophenols, 479. 
j!)-Bromo-phenyl-hydrazine, 462. 
Bromopin, 1175. 

Bromopropaldehyde, 153. 
Bromo-toluenes, 4x4. 

Bromovalol, 1175. 

Bromural, 1175. 

Brucine, 1017. 

BufodesoxychoHc acid, 1107. 

Buna rubbers, 1098. 

Butadiine, 58. 

Butane, 29. 

Butane acid, 177. 

1- Butane-4-acid, igo. 

Butane diacid, 273. 

Butane- 1 :4-diamine, 226. 

Butanedioi diacid, 285. 

Butanedione, 254. 

Butane-tetrol, 234. 

Butanol diacid, 283. 

Butanols, 89. 

2- Butanone, 162. 
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Butanone diacid, 296. 

Butene diacid, 277. 

Butesin, 1188. 

Butin, 1144. 

Butine diacid, 282. 

Butter yellow, 465. 

Butyl alcohol, 89. 
n-Butjd alcohol, 1243. 

77-Butyl alcohol from acetaldehyde, 854, 
Butylene, 45, 52. 

But>’l halides, 60, 65. 

Butyn, 1188. 

Butyric acids, 177, 1244. 

Butyro-lactone, 249, 274. 

Butyronitrile, 113. 


Cacodyl, 134. 

Cacodyl chloride, 134. 

Cacodyl oxide, 133, 134, 135. 

Cacodylic acid, 133, 135. 

Cadalene, 995. 

Cadaverine, 327. 

Cadinene, 995. 

Cafifeic acid, 533. 

Caffeine, 331. 

Cairolin, 695. 

Calciferol, 1113, 1114 , in6, 1225. 
Calcium glucosate, 340. 

Caledon blue R, 1061. 

Caledon jade green, 1065. 

Caledon red GG, 1066. 

CaUistephin, 1146, 1151. 

Camphane, 973, 977. 

Camphanic acid, 984. 

Camphene, 978. 

Camphene and ethyl diazoacetate, 979. 
Camphene-ozonide, 978. 

Camphenic acid, 979. 

Camphenilone, 978, 980 . 

Camphenylic acid, 979. 

Campholenic acid, 981. 

Campholide, 983. 
jS-camphor, 986. 

Camphor, artificial, 987. 

Camphor from camphoric acid, 983 . 
Camphor from pinene, 983. 

Camphor hydrazone, 991. 

Camphor, Japan, 980. 

Camphor-oxime, 981. 

Camphorquinone, 985. 
Camphor-semicarbazone, 981. 

Camphor, substituted derivatives of, 984. 
Camphor sulphonic acids, 772, 985. 
Camphoric acid, 979, 981, 982 . 
Camphoric acid, esters of, 983. 
Camphoronic acid, 981, 9S2. 

Camphors and terpenes, 931* 
Camphylamine, 981. 

Cane sugar, 356 , 358. 

Cane sugar, inversion of, 358, 

Cannizaro reaction, 149, 489, 663. 
Caoutchouc. See Rubber. 

Caoutchouc, constitution of, 1091. 
Capaxanthin, 1139. 

Cappanthin, 1140. 

Capri blues, 1051. 

Capric acid, 183. 

Caprylic acid, 183. 

Carane, 973. 


Carbamic acid, 301, 317. 

Carbamic chloride, 318. 

Carbamide, 318 . 

Carbanilide, 446. 

Carbarsone, 1199. 

Carbazole, 543 . 

Carbazol yellow, 1027. 

Carbazones, semi-, 805. 

Carbinols, optically active, 1302. 
Carbitone, 1176. 

a-Carbocinchomeronic acid, 1006. 
CarbocycHc compounds, 375. 
Carbohydrates, 335, 910. 

Carbohydrates, synthesis of, 373 . 
Carbolic acid, 477. 

Carbon, bivalent, 859. 

Carbon dioxide and formaldehyde, 374. 
Carbon monoxide, 859. 

Carbon oxychloride, 315. 

Carbon pemitride, 130. 

Carbon subnitride, 130. 

Carbon suboxide, 272. 

Carbon tetrabromide, 61, 69. 

Carbon tetrachloride, 61, 69, 316. 
Carbonic acid, 314. 

Carbonic acid, amidines of, 334. 
Carbonic acid, esters of, 315. 

Carbonic acid, siilphur derivatives of, 
331 * 

Carbonic oxide oxime, 860. 

Carbonium cations, 61 1. 

Carbonyl chloride, 315. 

Carbonyl compounds, Raman spectra, 
1274 * 

Carbostyril, 523, 69$* 

Carbostyril, absorption of, 1270. 
fi-Carboxybenzyl-a-hydrindone, 876. ^ 
3-Carboxy-cyclopentyl-isobutyric acid, 
979 - 

Carboxyl group and benzene nucleus, 
509. 

Carboxylase, 1240, 1247. 

Carboxylate ion, resonance of, 1333 * 
Carboxylic group, 164. 
ii-Carboxyphenylmethylethylarsine sul- 
phide, 81 1. 

m - Carboxyphenylmethyl sulphoxide, 
813. 

Carbylamines, 113, 859. 

Carbylamines, constitution of, 1 14- 
Carcinogenic hydrocarbons, 1128-33. 
Carenes, 990. 

Carmoisine, 1023* 

Camosine, 1216. 

Carone, 989. 

Caronic acid, 990. 
a-Carophyllene, 996. 

Carotene, 1163. 
j8-Carotene, 1137. 

Carotenes, 1137, 1138. 

Carotenoids, 1133. 
j 5 -Carotenone aldehyde, 1137. 
Carthamidin, 1I44* 

Carvacrol, 473, 483 , 961, 981. 
Carvenone, 989. 

Carvomenthol, 969, 989. 

Carvone, 965, 972 . 

Carvotanacetone, 966, 989. 

Carvoxime, 965, 972. 

Caseinogen, 1215. 
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Catalyst, aluminium chloride as, 768. 
Catalyst, hydrogen bromide as, 823. 
Catalyst in hydrogenation, copper 
chromite as, 744. , 

Catalyst in hydrogenation, nickel as, 742. 
Catalyst in hydrogenation, palladium as, 
746. , , . 

Catalyst in hydrogenation, platmum as, 

Catafyst, iodine as, ^67. 

Catalyst, phosphoric acid as, 770. 
Catalyst stimulants, 754. 

Catalysts in dehydration, metallic oxides 
as, 763, 764, 766. 

Catalysts, mutarotation, 13 ii. 

Catalysts, poisoning of, 748, 753 . 
Catalysts, selective action of, 755 * 
Catalytic action of metals, 741* . 
Catalytic dehydration, mechanism or, 

Cala^ic esterification, 300, 765* 
Catal3rtic formation of acetone from 
acetylene, 771. 

Catalytic formation of aldehydes, 707. 
Catalytic formation of amines, nitriles 
and thiols, 766. 

Catalytic formation of ketones from 
acids, 766. 

Catalytic hydrogenation, 74 752 * 
Catalytic reactions, complex, 770. 
Catalytic synthesis from acetylene, 767, 
Catechol, 473, 484 . 

Cathepsin, izSo. 

Catio-enoid systems, 642, 837* 

Cationoid reactions (aromatic), 640. 
Cationoid reagents, 6n, 638. 
Cationotropy, 880. 

Cations, organic, 61 1. 

Celanese, 1067. 

Cellase, 360. 

Cellobionic acid, 360, 930. 

Cellobiose, 360, 930. 
Cellobiose-octa-acetate, 360. 
Cellobiose-osazone, 360. 

Cellosan, 363. 

Cellose, 360. 

Cellosolve glycollate, 1084. 

Celluloid, 366. 

Cellulose, 362 , 1248* 

Cellulose acetates, 366. 

Cellulose and starch, 93S. 

Cellulose esters, 366, 367, 1083. 
Cellulose fermentation, 364, 1244. 
Cellulose, fermentation in ruminants, 
1238. 

Cellulose hydrates, 364. ^ 

Cellulose, industrial applications of, 365. 
Cellulose nitrates, 366. 

Cellulose peroxide, 364. 

Cellulose xanthate, 367, 

Celluloses, compound, 368. 

Cephaline, 1009. 

Cephaline-monomethyl ether, 1009. 
Cerebosides, 895. 

Ceretone, 45. 

Cerotene, 53. 

Cerotic acid, 183. 

Ceryl alcohol, 90. 

Ceryl ceroate, 204. 

Cetene, 45. 


Cetoleic acid, 901. 

Cetyl alcohol, 90. 

Cetyl palmitate, 204. 

Chain compounds, closed, 375. 

Chain degradation of acids, 217. 

Chain lengthening of acids, 217. 

Chains, closed, 13 , 35. 

Chains, open, 13 . 

Chalcone, 496. 

Chalcones, 1141. 

Chaulmoogric acid, S96, 900, 901* 
Chelate groups, 706. 

Chelate rings, 706, 816. 

Chelate rings with hydrogen, 710. 
Chelate rings with metals, 707. 

Chelated hydroxy-ketones, 71 1. 
Cheiidonic acid, 678, 680 . 
Chemotherapeutic index, 1165. 
Chemotherapy, 1165. 

Chenodesoxycholic acid, 1107. 
Chlor-acetic acids, 196. 

Chloral, 153 . 

Chloral alcoholate, 153. 

Chloral amide, 1174. 

Chloral formamide, 1174. 

Chloral hydrate, 1174. 

Chloralurethane, 1174. 

Chloramine T, 1171. 

Chloramines, 1170. 

Chloranil, 501* 

Chlorantine fast green BLL, 1029. 
Chlorazol blues, 1030. 

Chlorazol sky blue FF, 1027. 
Chloretone, 1174. 

Chlorhydrins, formation of, 823. 

Chlorin e, 1159. 

Chlorination of phenols, 639. 

Chlorine as oxidizing agent, 737. 
Chlorine in chloro-nitro-benzenes, 642. 
Chloroacetophenone, 1259. 
Chloro-anilines, 435. 

Chloro-benzene, 414. 

Chlorobenzene, resonance of, 1332, 
§-Chlorocamphane, 977. 

I o-Chloro-s : i o-dihydrophenarsazine, 
1205. 

Chloroform, 6i, 68, 1174. 

Chloroformic acid, 196, 316. 
Chloro-methanol, 151. 
i-Chloro-naphthalene, 570. 
Chloro-nitrobenzenes, 423. 
Chloro-phenols, 479. 

Chlorophyll, 374. 

Chlorophyllase, 1158. 

Chlorophyllide, 1158. 

Chlorophylls, absorption spectra of, 
1162. 

Chlorophylls a and b, 1158, 1163. 
Chloropicrin, 107, 1259. 
Chloropropionic acid, 196. 
Chloropyridine, 684. 

Chlorothymol, 1167. 

Chloro-toluenes, 414. 

Cholane, 1108. 

Cholanic acid, 1108. 

Cholanthrene, 1130. 

Cholanthrene : methyl-, 1129. 

A3 ; 7-Cholestadien-3-oi, 1 1 1 6. 
Cholestane, 1102. 

^-Cholestanol, 1103. 
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Cholest-3-ene : 3:7-dihydroxy-, iii6. 
Cholesterol, iiol . 

Cholesterol: epi-dihydro-, 1120. 
Cholesterol, ergosterol, and stigma- 
sterol, 1106. 

Cholesterol, structure of, 1 105. 
Cholesterols, iioi, 1226. 

Cholesteryl acetate, i n6. 

Cholesteryl acetate: dihydro-, 1120. 
Cholestrophane, 324, 

Cholic acid, 1107, 1108. 

Choline, 227 . 

Choline group, 909. 

Choloidanic acid, iiio- 
Chromane, 690. 

Chrome patent green, 1025. 

Chrome violet, 562. 

Chromogenes, 463. 

Chromone, 690. 

Chromones, 1143, ii44- 
Chromophore group, 1267* 
Chromophores, 463. 

Chromoproteins, 1215. 

Chrysamine G, 1027. 

Chrysanin, 1186. 

Chrysanthemin, 1146. 

Chrysanthemum carboxylic acids, 1192. 
Chrysazin, 584. 

Chrysene, 597, 598 , 1112, 1133. 

Chrysin, 1140. 

Chrysoidines, 465. 

Chrysophenine G, 1027. 

Ciba blue aB, 1058. 

Ciba brown R, 1058. 

Ciba green 1058. 

Ciba scarlet G, 1059* 

Ciba violets, 1059. 

Cinchene, 1006- 
Cinchol, iioa. 

Cincholoiponic acid, 1005. 
Cinchomeronic acid, 688. 

Cinchonine, 1006. 

Cinchoninic acid, 696, 1006. 
Cinchotoxine, 1005. 

Cineol hydrobromide, 972. 

Cineoles, 966, 969, 972 . 
Cinnamaldehyde, 494. 

Cinnamene, 413 . 

Cinnamic acid, 511, 512, 514, 521 . 
Cinnamic acid, addition or halogens to, 
820. 

Cinnamic acids, 522. 

Cinnamic alcohols, ^90. 
o-Cinnamo-carboxylic acid, 574. 
Cinnamylidene acetic acid, 840. 

Cis acids, 382. 

Cis- and Urijw^-compounds, 776-8, 
792-9. 

Cis- and trans-isomerides, Raman 
spectra, 1274. 

Cis- and tmws-stereoisomerides, 281. 
Cis- and troMS-structure of cyclo- 
paraffins, 776, 

Cis-butene diacid, 277. 

Citral, 958. 

Citral semicarbazones, 958. 

Citrates, ethyl, 299* 

Citrazinic acid, 299. 

Citric acid, 298 . 

Citric acid from glucose, 1245* 


Citronellal, 956. 
Citronelklsernicarbazone, 956. 

Citronellic acid, 956. 

Citroneilyl -B- naphthocinchonic acid, 
956. 

Citrylidene-cyanoacetic acids, 958. 
Civetone, 604. 

Clark I, II, 1259. 

Clostridium acetobutylicum, 1243. 
Clupean, 1217. 

Clupeine, 1210. 

Coalite, 398. 

Coal-tar, 398 . 

Coal-tar, compoxmds present in, 399. 
Coal-tar, hydrocarbons from, 596, 
Coal-tar, oils from, 400, 

Cobalt salts, 814. 

Cocaine, 1015. 
a-Cocaine, 1016. 

Cochineal, 1017. 

Coerulein, 1030. 

Codeine, 1012. 

Codeinone, 1013. 

Co-enzyme, 1237. 

Coke, 398. 

Collidine, 683, 686. 

Collodion, 366. 

Colophonium, 593, 974. 

Colouring matters, natural, 1133. 
Columbamine, 10 10. 

Combustion of hydrocarbons, 35. 
Conchoporphyrin, 1153- 
Conductivity, electrical, 1326. 
Configurations, absolute, 1306, 1320. 
Congo brown G, 1029. 

Congo red, 1026. 

Conidendrin, 1071. 

Coniferm, 498, 948. 

Coniferyl alcohol, 497, 498 , 948. 
Coniine, 687, 1001. 

Conjugated dienes and diazomethane, 

847- 

Conjugated dienes and ethyl diazo- 
acetate, 847. 

Conjugated ffienes, ring closure with, 

845. 

Conjugated dienes with hydrogen halides, 
842. 

Conjugated polyenes, stereochemistry 
ofj 844* 

Conjugated systems, 837 “ 45 * 
Conjugated systems, addition to, 839. _ 
Conjugated systems and electronic 
theory, 844. 

Conjugated systems, hydrogen bromide 
and peroxides, 84a. 

Conjugated systems, neutralized, 838. 
Conjugated systems, opposed polar, 838. 
Conjugated systems, stability of, 845. 
Conjugated systems, terminal or 1:4 
addition in, 840. 

Conjugated systems with Grignard 
compoxmds, 841, 843. 

Conjugated systems with 10 olefine 
links, 839. 

Conjugation and absorjJtion, 832. 
Conjugation and exaltation of refraction, 

Ssi* 

Constitution, determination of, 9. 
Constitutional formuke, 10 , ii, 12. 
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Conyrine, 687. 

Co-ordinated metallic complexes, *703. 
Co-ordination compounds, 813. 
Co-ordination compounds, stereo- 
chemistry of, 813. 

Co-ordination number, 703 , 704. 
Copper benzoylpyruvic acid, 708. 
Copper chromite as catalyst, 744. 
Copper glycocoll, 244 s 707 « 
Coproporphyrin, 1153. 

Coprostane, 1108. 

Coprosterol, 1102. 

Coriandrol, 955. 

Correine RJEl, 1052. 

Corticosterone, ii 23 » 1333 . 

Cortin, 1123, 1233. 

Corydaline, 10 10. 

Cotarnine, 1008, 1009. 

Cotarnone, 1000. 

Cotton yellow G, 1027. 

Coumaran, 666. 

Coumaric acid, 514, 531. 

Coumarin, 531, 690. 

Coumarinic acid, 532. 

Coumarins, 1143. 

Coumarone, 665. 

Coupling, 452. 

Coupling, mechanism of, 1019. 
Covalency links, 15. 

Cracking of natural gas, 402. 

Cracking of petroleum, 42. 

Creatine, 335. 

Creatinephosphoric acid, 1238. 
Creatinine, 335. 

Cremor tartari, 288. 

Creosol, 485. 

Creosote oil, 400, 401. 

Cresol: p-chloro-m-, 1167. 

Cresol: s-triiodo-w-, 1169. 

Cresols, 473, 482 . 

?w-Cresyl cinnamate, 1x68. 

Crocein scarlet 8B, 1026. 

Crocetin, 1135. 

Cromassie navy blue 2RNX, 1020. 
Crotonaldehyde, 154. 

Crotonic acids, 180. 

Crotonic acids, halogenated, 196. 
Cryptal, 972. 

Cryptopine, 10x3. 

Crystalline (aniline), 433, 

Crystallization, 27. 

Crystal- violet, 560, 

Cubebin, 1071. 

Cumene, 406 , 412 . 
jCurtius degradation, 653. 

Cyanamide, 30 1 » 3 1 3 • 

Cyanamides, alkyl, 314. 

Cyanenin, 1147. 

Cyanhydrins, 148, 238 . 

Cyanhydrins, formation of, 821* 

Cyanic acid, 301, 308. 

Cyanic acid, salts of, 308. 

Cyanides, 304. 

Cyanides, allcyl, iii. 

Cyanides, complex, 305, 

Cyanidin, 1146. 

Cyanin, 1146. 

Cyanines, 1039, 

Cyanmethine, 113. 

Cyano-acetic acid, 196. 


Cyanogen, 271, 301, 302 . 

Cyanogen compounds, 300. 

Cyanogen halides, 307, 

Cyanol, 433. 

Cyanopropionic acids, iq 6. 
yS-Cyanopyridine, 685, 

Cyanthrol R, 1055. 

Cyanuric acid, 309 . 

Cyanuric chloride, 307. 

Cyanuric esters, 310. 

Cyanuric triazides, 1280. 

Cyclic arsenic compounds, 1205. 

Cyclic compounds, 35, 375 . 

Cyclic oxygen compounds and salt 
formation, 818. 

Cyclobutane- 1 :3-dione, 849. 
Cyclobutylmethanol, 609. 

Cyclogeranic acids, 961. 
Cyclo-heptadecane group, 604, 
Cyclo-A^'-heptadecene-g-one, 605, 
Cyclo-hexa-dienes, 410. 

Cyclo-hexane, 409. 

Cyclohexane- 1 :4-diol, 486. 
Cyclo-hexane- 1 :4-dione, 500. 
Cyclohexanol, 477. 

Cyclo-hexene, 410, 609. 

Cyclohexylidene derivatives, 782. 
Cyclo-octadienes, 603. 

Cyclo-octane group, 603, 
Cyclo-octatetrene, 604. 

Cyclo-octatriene, 604. 

Cyclo-octene, 603. 

Cycloparaffins, 376, 776. 

Cycloparaffins, formation of, 379. 
Cycloparaffins, isomerism of, 381. 
Cycloparaffins, Raman spectra, 1275. 
Cycloparaffins, stereoisomerisrn of, 38a. 
Cyclopentane- 1 :3-dicarboxylic acid, 988. 
Cyclopentanone derivatives, 608. 
Cyclopentene from butadiene, 848. 
Cyclo-pentenophenanthrene, noi, 1119. 
Cyclo-penteno-phenanthrene bases, 1013. 
Cyclopropane- 1 : i :2“tricarboxylic acid, 
^ 979 - 

Cyraarose, 923. 

Cymene, 406 , 412 , 969. 

P-Cymene from a-citral, 960. 
p-Cymene from terpinene, 961 
Cymogene, 41. 

Cystazol, xio6. 

Cystine, 1210. 

Cytase, 1248. 

Cytosine, 1211, 1217. 

Daidzein, 1144. 

Dalcin, 446. 

Dambonite, 1086. 

Datiscetin, 1141. 

Decahydronaphthalene, 569, 751, 792, 
D^Sn, 569, 75 1. 

Decalin, stereochemistry of, 792, 793. 
Decane, 29. 

Decatetrine diacid, 383. 

Decenoic acid, 901. 

A®-Decenoic acid, 903. 

Decylene, 45. 

Degradation in rin^ systems, 607, 
Degradation of acid amide to amine, 
052, 
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» 1191. 

. ^ ion, by sulphur and selenium, 

758. 

Dehydration, catalytic, 763. 
Dehydrocamphonc acid, 982. 
Dehydrodesoxybilianic acid, 1 1 10. 
Dehydroergosterol, 1115. 
Dehydrogenases, 1247. 
Dehydrogenation, 727, 757* 
Dehydrogenation, abnormal reactions 
during, 760. 

Dehydrogenation and study of structure. 


Ltion, change in ring struc- 
ture during, 761. 

Ddiydrogenation, wandering of alkyl 
' groups during, 760. 

Dehydrogenation with sulphur, 994- 
Dehydrolumisterol, 1116. 
Dehydronerolidol, 993. 

Delphin blue, 1052. 

Delphinidin, 1146. 

Delphinidin, synthesis of, 1148. 
Delphinin, 1146. 

Deoxy-benzoin, 550. 

Deoxyglucose, 354. 
d-Deoxyribose, 1217. 

Depsides, 950. 

Dermatitis, 1224. 

Dermatol, 1168. 

A*-Desdiinethylgranatanine, 603, 
Desmotropism, 871. 

Desoxybilianic acid, 1109, mo. 
Desoxycholic acid, 1 107. 
Desoxymethylpentose, 923 . 

Detergents, modem, ^8. 

Deuterium, 890. 

Deuterium and hydrogen, 1272. 
Deuterium compounds, 890. 

Deuterium cyanide, 891, 

Deuterization of benzene derivatives, 
894. 

Deuterization of hydrocarbons, 892. 
Deuterizing power of different reagents, 
893. 

Deuteroacetylene, 891. 

Deuterohaemin, 1156. 

Deuteromethane, 891. 
Deuteroporphyrin, iiSS* 

Dextrins, 372 . 

Dextro- and laevo-compounds, 181, 182. 
Dextrose, 349 . 

Dextro-tartaric acid, 285, 288 . 

Dhurrin, 947. 

Diacetamide, 213* 

Diacetanilide, 445 * 

Diacetoglutaric acid, 297* 
Diacetone-fructoses, 936. 
Diacetone-glucose, 936. 
Diacetone-mannose, 936. 
Diaceto-succinic acid, 297. 

Diacetyl, 254, 861, 900. 

Diacetylene, 58. 

Diacetylenedicarboxylic acid, 283. 
Diacetylenes, 858. 

Diacetylmorphine, 1013. 

Diacetyl osazone, 254. 

Diacety 1 -phenol-phthalein ,564. 
Diacetyl-5-tribromoaniline, 446. 
Diakon, 1073. 

(b 480 ) 


Dial, 1176. 

Dialdehydes, 253, 

Diallyl, 57, 

Dialuric add, 325. 

Diamine bladt BH, ioa7« 

Diamine blue BX, 1027. 

Diamine green B, 1029. 

Diamine sky blue, 1027# 

Diamines, meta, 443. 

Diamines, ortho, 442. 

Diamines, para, 444. 

Diamines, secondary and tertiary, 226. 
2^.-Diamino-azobenzene hydrochloride, 

Diammo-caproic acid, 251. 
2:f'-Diamino-diphenyl, 543. 
Di-p-aminodiphenyl, 543. 
^Diarrdnci-diphenyl-methane, 547* 
Diaminophenazine, 442. 
p-Diaraino-stilbene, 549. 

Diaminovaleric acid, 251* 

Diamond black F, 1023. 

Diamond black PV, X024. 

Diamond green, 1026. 

Dianisidine, 545. 

Dianol reds, 1030. 

Diarylamines, 437. 

Diaspirin, 1179. 

Diastase, 86, 370, 372. 

Diazenes, 126. 

Diazines, 700. 

Diazo black B, 1031. 

Diazo light yellow, 2G, 1031. 
Diazo-amino-benzene, 452, 456 . 
Diazo-amino-compounds, 455 . 
Diazo-amino-napnthalene, 572. 
Diazo-benzene-sulphonic acid, 470. 
Diazo-benzoic acids, ^18. 
Diazo-comix)unds, aliphatic, 126. 
Diazo-compounds and free radicals, 870. 
Diazo-compounds, aromatic, 447, 453 . 
Diazo-compounds, solid, 1030. 
Diazo-cyanides from p-anisidine, 454. 
Diazo-dyes, 1025. 

Diazo-gi^idine, 334. 

Diazoimines, 456. 

Diazo-methane, 126. 

Diazonium compounds, constitution of, 
448. 

Diazonium salts, 44.7, 448 , 450. 
Diazo-phenols, 481. 

Diazotizing, 448. 

Diazotizing with nitrogen peroxide, 
1022. , 

Diazotizing with nitrosulphonic acid, 
1022. , 

Diazotizing with sulphamic acids, 1021. 
Dibasic acids (aliphatic), derivatives of, 
268. 

Dibasic acids, aromatic, 533. 

Dibasic acids, elimination of water, 268. 
Dibasic acids, unsaturated, 276. 

Dibasic ketonic acids, 296. 
i: 2 :s: 6 - and 3:4:5 ;6- Dibenzacridine, 
1130. 

2:3:6:7-Dibenzanthracene, 866. 
Dibenzanthrone, 1063, 1064. 
Dibenzpyrenequinones, 1063, 1064. 
Dibenzyl, 548. 

, Dibromoacetic acid, 879. 
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^Dibromosuccinic acids, 275. 

Dicetyl ether, 96- 
Dichloramine T, 1171. 
Dichloro-butyro-lactone, 274* 
Dichlorodiethyl sulphide, 1259. 
Dichloroethylene, 856. 
5jS'-Dichloroethyl sulphide, 98. 
Dichloroformoxime, 1259. 
Dichloro-maleic acid, 404. 
r;4-Dichloro-p-menthane, 965. 

Dick, .1259. 

Dicychc systems, multiplanar, 792. 
Dideuteromalonic deutero acid, 892. 
Diels-Alder reaction, 795, 846. 

Diels* hydrocarbon, 1013, 1105, K109, 
1112 , U26. 

Dienes. See Polyenes, 
Diethylallylacetamide, 1176. 
Diethyl-m-amino-phenol, 481. 
Diethyl-aniline, 428, 441. 
Diethylene-diamine, 226, 701, 
Diethylene glycol, 225. 
Diethyl-hydrazine, 125. 

Diethylin, 230. 

Diethyl-peroxide, 209, 

Diethyl-sulphone, 100. 
Diethyl-sulphoxide, 100. 
Diethyl-thio-urea, 333. 

Digitalein, 948. 

Digitalin, 948, 1124. 

Digitalose, 923. 

Digitanides, 1124. 

Digitogenin, 1128. 

Digitonin, 948, 1104, 1128. 

Digitose, 1124. 

Digitoxigenin, 1124, 1125- 
Digitoxin, 948, 1124. 

Digitoxose, 923. 

Diglycollic acid, 242. 

Diglycollic anhydride, 242- 
Digoxigenin, 1126. 

Digoxin, 1124. 

Dinydric alcohols, 218. 
Dihydro-anthracene, 580. 
Dihydroanthracene derivatives, 887. 
Dihydro-benzenes, 409. 
Dihydro-carbostyril from a-hydrindone, 
610. 

Dihydrocarveol, 965. 
Dihydrocholesterol, X102. 
6:i2-Dihydrochrysene, 599. 
Dihydrocivetone, 605. 
Dihydrocollidine-dicarboxylic acid, 683. 
Dihydrodiphenyl-quinoxaline, 443. 
Dihydroglucal, 353. 

Srs'-Dihydrohydantoin, resolution of, 
784. 

Dihydroisoquinolines, 697. 
Dihydromethylpyridine, 685. 
Dihydrophenanthrenes, alkylated, 590. 
Dihydrophenazine, 702. 
Dihydropseudoionone, 993. 
Dihydroscopoline, 10 1 6. 
Dihydroxyacetone, 253» 345j 1245, 1256. 
Dihydroxy-anthranol, 585. 

1 :2-Dihydroxyanthraquinone, 5 84. 
•-Dihyaroxyazobenzene, 466, 712. 
3:4-Dihydroxy-benzaldehyde, 497. 
p-Dihydroxy-benzophenone, 564. 

acid, 982. 


le, 691. 

/-cinnamic acid, 533, 

Dpiydroxy dibasic acids, 285. 
Dihydroxy-dipheiiyls, 544, 
Dihydroxy-fluorane, 564. 
3:5-I)ihydroxyphthalic acid, 1246. 
Dihydroxy-tartaric acid, 297, 404. 
Dihydroxy-xanthone, 699. 
Diiodoacetylene, 879. 

Dimdodithymyl, 1169. 
Di-iodo-p-phenol-sulphonic acid, 482,. 
a-Diketobutane, 254. 
Diketohexahydrochrysene, 599. 
^Diketo-hexamethylene, 500. 
Dpcetones, resonance of, 1332. 
Diketopiperazine, 1213. 

D^ctic acid, 248. 
Dimethoxy-benzidine, 5^5. 
6:7-Dimethoxyisoquinoline, 1007. 

6:7- Dimethoxyisoquinoline carboxylic 
acid, 1006. 

Dimethoxysuccinic acid, 921, 922, 933- 
3*4-Dimethoxytoluene, 1007. 
Dimethyl-acetic acid, 178. 
Dimethylamine, 123. 
Dimethyl-amino-azobenzene, 452. 
Dimethyl-amino-azobenzene sulphonie 
acid, 465. 

Dimethyl-aniline, 428, 440. 
Dimethyl-arsine chloride, 133, 135. 
Dimethyl-benzenes, 41 1 . 

2 :3-Dimethylbutane-2 :3-diol, 222 . 
2-Dimethyl-3 -butanone, 1 62 . 

1:1- Dimethylcyclobutane -2:4- dicar *> 
boxylic acids, 076. 

Dimethyl- A^-cyclohexene, 608. 

1 :2-Dimethyl-Ai-cyclohexene, 609. 
Dimethyl-cyclo-hexenone, 402. 
2:2-Dimethylcyclopentane- 1 : i :3-tri- 
carboxylic acid, 979. 

Dimethylfurane, 66-i. 
5j8-Dimethylglutaric acid, 990. 
Dimethyl-keten, 849. 

2 :3-Dimethylnaphthalene, 1115. 
Dimethyl-nitrobenzenes, 423. 
Dimethylnorcampholide, 978. 
2:6-Dimethyl-A^=*-octadien-8-al, 958. 
2:6-Dimethyl- A**®-octadien-8-al, 958 . 
2:6-Dimethyl-A®’®-octadiene-8-ol, 9 54. 
2:6-Dimethyl-Ai:®-octadiene-8-ol, 954. 
2:6-Dimethyl-A*=''-octadiene-6-ol, 955. 
2:6-Dimethyl-Ai'''-octadiene-6-ol, 955. 
2;6-Dimethyl- A^*' ■'-octatriene, 953 . 
a:6-Dimethyl-A^-octen-8-al, 956. 
2:6-Dimethyl-A®-octen-8-al, 956, 
Dimethyl-oxamide, 117, 271. 
Dimethyl-parabanic acia, 324. 

X :7-Dimethylphenanthrene, 591. 
Dimethyl-phenylamine oxide, 440. 
Dimethyl-phosphinic acid, 13 1. 
Dimethylpiperidonium iodide. 688. 
2:2-Dimethylpropane acid, 182. 
Dimethylpyxazine, 701. 
2:6-Dimiethylpyridine, 684. 
2:6-Dimethylpyridine-3;4-dicarboxylic 
acid, 684. 

2 ;6-Dimethyl- 1 :4-pyrone, 678. 
au-Dimethyl-quinoline, 693. 
r-Dimethyl-succinic acids, 275. 
Dimethyltartaric acid, 921, 922, 9^8. 
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IMmeliiyl-xantHne, 331. 
Dimethylxanthines, 331. 

Dinaphthols, 574. 

Binaphthyl, 570. 

Dmicotinic acid, 688. 

Dinitroethane, 107. 

Dinitxometiiane, 107. 

Dinitro-phenols, 480. 
2:^-Dinitro-phenyl-hydKizine, 462. 
Diocaine, 1190. 

Dionine, 1013. 

Diospenol, 972, 

Dioxane, 225. 

a-Dioximes, metallic derivatives of, 709. 
Dioxindole, 667 , 671. 

Dipentene, 963 , 969, 971. 

Dipentene jErom isoprene, 845. 
Dipentene hydrochloride, 9^. 
Dipeptidases, 1251. 

Diphenic acid, 544. 

Diphenyl, 541. 

Diphenylacetaldehyde from hydroben- 
zoin, 646. 

Diphenyl-acetic acid, 547. 
Diphenylamine, 439 , 868, 869. 
Diphenylaminechloroarsine, 1259. 
9:io-Diphenylanthracene, 865. 
^Diphenyl-benzene, 545. 
Diphenyl-bromo-metnane, 547. 
^piphenyl-butyro-lactone, 274. 
Diphenyl-carbinol, 547. 
Diphenyl-carbodiimide, 314. 
Diphenyl-carboxylic acids, 544, 
Diphenylchloroarsine, 1259. 
Diphenylcyanoarsine, 1259. 

Diphenyl derivatives, 542, 1287. 
Diphenyl derivatives, stereochemistry' of, 
784. 

Diphenylene-ketone, 548. 
Diphenylene-methane, 548. 
Diphenylenemethane oxide, 698. 
Diphenylene oxide, 544. 
aa-Diphenyl-ethane, 547. 
r-Diphenylethylene, 548. 
s-Diphenyl-glycols, 549. 
Diphenyl-glyoxylic acids, 547. 
Diphenyl-hydrazine, 462. 
s-Diphenyl-hydrazine, 459. 

Diphenyl hydrophenazine, 868. 
Diphenyline, 543. 

Diphenyl-iodonium hydroxide, 420. 
Diphenyl-iodonium iodide, 420. 
Diphenyl-keten, 849. 

Diphenyl-ketone, 496. 
Diphenyl-methane, 545, 547 , 870. 
Diphenylmethyl radical, 865. 
Diphenylnitric oxide, 869. 
Diphenyl-nitrosamine, 439, 868. 
Diphenyl oxide, 477. 
aa-Diphenyl-^-picrylhydrazyl, 869. 
Diphenyl-quinomethane, 850. 

Diphenyl, substitution in, 644. 
f-Diphenylsuccinic acid, 827. 
Diphenyl-thio-urea, 446. 

Diphenyl-urea, 446. 
i:4-Diphenyluretidone, 663. 
Diphosgene, 1259. 

Dipicolinic acid, 688. 

Dipiperidine, 1192. 

Diplosal, 1179. 

(B480) 


Dipole moments, 1282-90. 

Dipole moments and structure, 1285. 
Dippers oiL 682, 

Dipropargyl, 58. 

Dipyridine, 685. 

Dipyridyl, 685, 1192. 

Diquinine carbonate, 1005. 

Direct black V, 1029. 

Direct cotton dyes, 1026. 

Direct yellow RT, 1033. 

Disept^ 1170. 

Dispersol dyes, 1068, 

Dissociation constant, 185, 615, 618, 
1326. 

Dissociation of acids, degree of, 624. 
Distillation, fractional, 27. 

Distillation, steam, 27. 

Disulphoxides, 813. 

Dithio acids and vulcanization, 1096. 
Dithiocarbamates, 1096. 
Di-p-tolylamino-tetramethylaimnonium, 
^. 459 - 
Diurea, 320. 

Diuretics, 1184. 

Dodecane, 29. 

Dodecylene, 45. 

Dormalgin, 1176. 

Dormigene, 1175, 1176. 

Dormiol, 1174. 

Double bond, 819. 

Double bond and unsaturated acids, 833, 
834, 835. 

Double bond in terms of electrons, 820. 
Double bond in unsaturated cyclic 
hydrocarbons, 835. 

Double brilliant scarlet, 1022. 

Drugs in organism, fate of, 1194. 

Drugs, synthetic, 1164 . 

Dulcitol, 235. 

Duotal, 1168. 

Duprene, iioo. 

Duranol dyes, 1068. 

Duranthrene blue, 1061. 

Durenes, 406 , 412 . 

Dyes, acetate cellulose, 1067, 

Dyes, alizarin, 1055. 

Dyes and mordants, 464, 1023. 

Dyes, azine, 1043. 

Dyes, azo-, 463-7, 1019. 

Dyes, cyanine, 1039. 

Dyes, direct cotton, 1026. 

Dyes, fast (various), 574, 1019, 1022, 
1034, 1037, 1048, 1050, 1056. 

Dyes, hydroxyketone, 1054. 

Dyes, indamine, 1042. 

Dyes, indophenol, 1042. 

Dyes, ingrain, 1030. 

Dyes, nitroso- and nitro-, 1019. 

Dyes, oxazine, 1043, 1051. 

Dyes, parazolone, 1032. 

Dyes, phenylmethane (di- and tri-), 
1034. 

Dyes, phthalocyanine, 1066. 

Dyes, quinoline, 1038. 

Dyes, stilbene, 1032. 

Dyes, substantive, 1026. 

Dyes, sulphide, 1056. 

Dyes, synthetic, 1017 - 69 . (See Con- 
tentSf Chap. LDC.) 

Dyes, thiazine, 1043. 


44 * 
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Dyes, thiazole, 1032. 

Dyes, vat, 1057. 

Dyes, vat, anthra<3mnone, 1057* 
Dyes, vat, indigoia, ioS7* 

Dyes, xanthrene, 1036. 
Dynamite, 233. 


Ecgonine, 1015. 

Edestin, 1214* 

Egg albumin, 1218. 

Eichrome red B, 1034. 

Eicosane, 29. 

Eicosylene, 45* 

Eikonogen, 

Elseostearic acid, 902. 

Elaidic acid, igo. 

Elastin, 1214. 

Elbs’ synthesis, 1133. 

Eleadic acid, 905. _ , 

Electrical conductivity, 1330. 
Electron attracting groups, 617. 
Electron diffraction, 1281. 
Electron releasing groups, 010. 
Electrovalency links, 15. 


Emetine, 1009. ^ ^ 

Empirical formula, calculation of, 3* 
Emulsin, 491. .947* 

Enantiomorphism, 774» 775* 

Endo stereoisomerides, 796. 

Enol, 260-62, 871-77,* , _ 

Enolic forms, estimation ot, 873* 
Enolization, 260, 262. 

Enolization and Gngnard reagents,.87S. 
Enolization of aldehydes and ketones, 


S'tc 

Enolizing action of alkalis, 87s* 

Enols, Meyer’s method for, 873- 
Enols, ozone method for, 874- 
Enterokinase, 1256. 

Enzyme action, 1247. 

Enzymes, 86, 946* 1347-59* 

Enzymes, amylotic, 1 247 - 
Enzymes and food digestiom 1254. 
Enz^es, carbohydrate splitting, 1247* 
Enzymes, classification of, 1247. 
Enzymes, coagulating, 1247- 
Enzymes, hydrolytic, 1247- 
Enzymes, lypolitic, 1247* 

Enzymes, oxidizing, 1247- 
Enzymes, proteolytic, 1250. 

Enzymes, reducing, 1247* 

Enzymes, selectivity of, 1240- . 
Enzymes, synthetic functions of, 1253. 
Eosin, 564- ^ 

Eosines, 1036. 

Z-Ephedrine, 1182. 

Epicarine, 1166. 

Epichlorhydrin, 231- 
Epimerization, 1305. 

Epinine, 1182. 

Equilenin, 1119, 1231. 

Equilin, 1119, 1231 • 

Erepsin, 1256. 

Ergostadienetriol, 1113- 
Ergostanetriol, Iti3* 

Ergosterol, 1102, 1106, in'®. 
Ergosterols, 1220. 

Erucic acid, 191, 896, 901. 

Erythxitol, 234- 


Erythroanthraquinone, 584. 
throse, 345- 
rythrose, 91 1. 

*...jthrosin, 564. 

Erythrosines, 1036. 

Eserine, 1001. 

Ester-alcohol, 218. 

Esterase, 1247. 

Esterification, 198.^ 

Esterification, applications of, 630. 
Esterification, hindrance of, 630. 
Esterification of a JZ-acid, 293, 772. 
Esterification, polar effects in, 631. 
Esters, 81, 169. 

Esters, acid, 10 1. 

Esters, aliphatic, 197. 

Esters, isomerism or, 204. 

Esters, neutral or normal, loi. 
Esters of inorganic acids, 101. 
Esters of sulphuric acid, 108. 
Etard's reaction, 491, 496, 731. 
Ethanal, 151. 

Ethanal acid, 255 
Ethane, 29, 37. 

Ethane acid, 174. 

Ethane-amide, 213. 

Ethane diacid, 269. 

Ethane-dial, 253. 
j-Ethane-dicarboxylic acid, 273-> 
Ethane-nitrile, 113. 
Ethane-oxy-ethane, 95. 
Ethane-thiolic acid, 209. 


Ethanol, 83. 

Ethanolamine, 225. 

Ethanoyl chloride, 206. 

Ethenol, 91 • 

Ethenyl-diphenylamidine, aio. 

Ethers, 93. ^ 

Ethers, constitution of, 93. 

Ethers, isomeric, 97. 

Ethers, mixed, 93. 

Ethers, simple, 93* ^ > 

Ethers, theories of formation of, 95. 
Ethine, 56. 

Ethoxides, 88. 

p-Ethoxyphenyl carbamide, 440, 
a-Ethoxypropionic acid, 247- 
Ethyl acetate, 204, 854. 

Ethyl acetchloramide, 214- 
Ethyl acetchlorimide, 214. 

Ethyl acetoacetate, 872, 1298. 

Ethyl aceto-acetate, hydrolysis of, 259. 
Ethyl aceto-acetate, tautomensm of, 250. 
Ethyl alcohol, 83. 

Ethylamine ethyl-dithiocarbamate, 333. 
Ethylamines, 123, 1182, 1183. 
Ethyl-aniline, 428. 

Ethylbenzene, 406, 411- 
Ethyl benzoate, 515. 

Ethyl-benzoic acid, s 14- 
Ethyl benzoylacetate, 1295* 

Ethyl butyrate, 204. 

Ethyl carbamate, 317- 
Ethyl carbonate, 315- 
Ethyl-cellulose, 367. 

Ethyl cetyl ether, 96. 

Ethyl chloride, 1174- . 

Ethyl- chloroformate, 310- ^ 

Ethyl collidinetncarboxylate, 683. 
Ethyl cyanurate, 310- 
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Ethyl diacetylmalonate, 877. 

Ethyl dmo-acetate, 126, 244, 847, 979. 
Ethyl-dichioro-amine, 123. 
Ethyldichloroarsine, 1259. 

Ethyl dihydrocoUidine-dicarboxylate, 
263. 

Ethyl diketoapocamphorate, 982. 

Ethyl diketocamphorate, 982. 

Ethyl dimethyloxamate, 117, 271. 

Ethyl disulphide, 99. 

Ethyl disulphoxide, 99. 

Ethyl ethane-tricarboxylate, 273. 

Ethyl ether, 95, 1175. 

Ethyl ethyl-sulphonate, no. 

Ethyl fluoride, 64. 

Ethyl formate, 204. 

Ethyl glycoUate, 241. 

Ethyl-glycoUic acid, 2 j. _ _ 
y-Ethylglucosides, 912, 920. 

Ethyl _ , „ ' 

Ethyl halides, 60. 

Ethyl-hydrazine, 125.^ 

Ethyl hydrogen peroxide, 209. 

Ethyl hydrogen sulphate, 108. 

Ethyl hydrogen sulphite, 109. 

Ethyl j 9 -hydroxy-aaj 9 -trimethyl-gIu- 
tarate, 981. 

Ethyl imido-dicarboxylate, 318. 
Ethyl-indoxyl, 668. 

Ethyl indoxylate, 669. 

Ethyl isocyanate, 309, 310. 

Ethyl isocyanide, 1 14. 

Ethyl isodehydrocamphorate, 848. 

Ethyl lactate, 247. 

Ethyl-lactic acid, 247. 

Ethyl malonate, 272. 

Ethyl-moiphine hydro-chloride, 1013, 
Ethyl nitrate, 103, 104. 

Ethyl-nitrolic acid, 107. 

Ethyl orthocarbonate, 316, 

Ethyl oxalacetate, 296 . 

Ethyl oxalate, 117, 270. 

Ethyl-oxalic acid, 270, 

Ethyl-oxalyl chloride, 270. 

Ethyl oxamate, 270, 271 . 

Ethyl-oxamine chloride, 271. 

Ethyl j 3 -phenyl-arqino-crotonate, 693. 
Ethyl-phenyl-barbituric acid, 325. 

Ethyl 2-phenyl-3-ben2oyl-i:i-di-car- 
boxylate, 378. 

Ethyl phosphate, 1293. 

Ethyl propane-tetracarboxylate, 275. 
Ethyl red, 1040. 

Ethyl succinylo-succinate, 275, 403. 
Ethyl sulphate, 108. 

Ethyl-sulphinic acid, no. 

Ethyl sulphite, 109, 1293. 
Ethyl-sulphonic acid, 109. 
Ethyl-sulphonic chloride, no. 

Ethyl tetrahydronaphthalene-tetracar- 
boxylate, 566. 

Ethyl thiocyanate, 3 1 1 . 

Ethyl triazo-acetate, ia8. 

Ethyl a-triazo-propionate, 128- 
Ethyl trimesate, 402. 

Ethyl triphenylmethylpyrophosphate, 
8n. 

Ethyl violets, 560. 

Ethylene, 45, 51, 1175, 1234. 

Ethylene cyanide, 223. 


Ethylene diamine, 225, 226 , 

Ethylene glycol, 222. 

Ethylene h^des, 60, 67- 
Ethylene-lactic acid, 248. 

Ethylene oxide, 221, 224 . 

Ethylene oxides, aromatic, 490, 
Ethylene, photochemical r^uct%>n of, 
820. 

Ethylene series, 45 . 

Ethylene triphenyltriamine, 855. 
Ethylidene-aniline, 692. 
Ethylidene-cyanhydrm, 148. 

Ethylidene diacetate, 854, 

Ethylidene halides, 60, 67. 
Ethylidene-lactic acid, 246, 248. 
Ethylol-trimethyl-ammonium hy' 
dioxide, 227. 

Eubomyl, 1175. 
a-Eucaine, 1016. 
fi-Eucaine, 1189. 
jEudalene, 995. 

Eudesmol, 995. 

Eugenol, 473, 483 . 

Euphorin, 1178, 

Eurhoidines, 1044, 1045 . 

Euxanthone, 699. 

Even numbers, law of, 23. 

Exaltation of refraction and dispersion, 

8si. 

Exaltolide, 606. 

Excitants, 1184. 

Exo stereoisomerides, 796. 

Extraction with ether, &c., 27. 


Fantan, 1185. 

Famesol, 993* 

Fats, fresh-water fauna, 907. 

Fats, hardening of, 750 - 

Fats, industrial and food values of, 897 

Fats, isovaleric acid in, 900, 

Fats, land fauna, 906. 

Fats, marine fauna, 907. 

Fats, perica^, 905. 

Fats, rancidity of, 897- 
Fats, satxirated acids in, 900. 

Fats, seed, 905. 

Fats, synthesis of, 907. ^ 

Fats, unsatuxated acids in, 901. 

Fats and oils, fatty acids from, 903. 

Fats and oils, 896. 

Fats and oils, industrial examination of, 
898- 

Fats and oils, non-glycerides in, 900. 
Fats and oils, vegetable, 905. 

Fatty acids, 163. 

Fatty acids from fats and oils, 903. 

Fatty acids, monobasic, 163 seq. 

Fatty acids, oxidation in animal system, 
1257. 

Fatty acids, salts of, 169. 

Fatty acids, separation of, 168. 

Fatty compounds, 25. 

Fehling’s solution, 124, 289, 356, 358, 
359, 360, 361, 373. 

Fenchane, 973- 
Fenchenes, 988. 

Fenchone, 987. 

Fenchone, derivatives of, 987. 
Fenchosantanone, 987. 
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Fermentation, 84 . 

Fermentation, alcoholic, 123 S) 1339 - 
Fermentation, alcoholic, or monosac- 
charides, 342. 

Fermentation, lactic, 246. 

Fermentations by bacteria, 1243. 
Fermentations by moulds, 1245. 

Ferro- and ferri-cyanides, 705. 
Fibrigonin, 1217. 

Films, monomolecular, 1320. 

Fisetin, 1141. 

Fittig^s synthesis, 405. 

Flavanones, 1144* 

Flavanthrone, 1062. 

Flavins, 1224. 

Flavone glycosides, sugar residue in, 
1145. 

Flavones, 691, 1140. 

Flavonols, 691, 1141. 

Flavonols, s^mtheses of, 1141 -4. 
Flavopurpurin, 584, 1054. 

Flavylium chloride, 1145. 

Flavylium salts, 1 149. 

Fluorane, 564. 

Fluorene, 548. 

Fluorenyl alcohol, 548. 

Fluorescein, 56a, 564 . 

Food digestion, 1254. 

Foodstuffs, fats in, 897. 

Foodstuffs, proteiru 1219. 

Formaldehyde, 150 , 1165. 
Formaldehyde and carbon dioxide, 374. 
Formaldehyde sulphoxylate, 151. 
Formalin, 150. 

Formalin from methanol, 756. 
Formamide, 213. 

Formamido-oxime, 878. 

Formamint, 1163- 
Formanilide, 445. 

Formates, 173. 

Formic acid, 172 . 

Formimidoethyl ether, 878. 

Formose, isi» 354 * 

Formo-rhodamme, 699. 
Formyl-diphenylamine, 698. 
Friedel-Crafts reaction, 637, 768 . 
FnedeZ-Cm/iJ synthesis, 406, 552. 
Fructofuranose-a-glucoside, 934. 
fi-Fructopyranose, 918. 

Fructose, 337. 

Fructose, conversion into glucose, 1256. 
d-Fructose, 351 , 917. 
d-Fructose, constitution of, 352. 
dZ-Fructose, 352, 354, 357, 

/-Fructose, 352, 357. 

Fruit-sugar, 351 . 

Fuchsine, 557. 

Fucoxanthm, 1139. 

Fuel, motor, by hydrogenation, 750. 
Fulminic acid, 850, 860 . 

Fumaric acid, 277 . 

Fural, 661. 
et-Furaldehyde, 661. 

Furane, 660, 661 . 

Furane-a-carboxylic acid, 662. 

Furane group, 657, 658 . 

Furanose, 922. 

Furanose structure of y-sugars, 921. 
Furanoses, 912, 020 . 

Furfuraldehyde, 661. 


Fusel oil, 1241* 
Fustic, 1017. 


Gadoleic acid, 901, 907 . 
da-Galactopyranose, 918. 
d-Galactose, 344, 351 , 91 1, 
/-Galactose, 357. 

Gallacetophenone, 1054. 
a- and ^-Galaheptoses, 344. 
Gallamine blue paste, 1032. 

Gallein, 565, 1036. 

Gallic acid, 527 . 

Gallocyanine DH, 1052. 

Gailotannic acid, 528, 948. 

Galyl, 1203. 

Gambines, 1019. 

Gardinols, 908. 

Gas from coal, 398. 

Gases, blister, 1259. 

Gases, choking, 1259. 

Gases, nose, 1259. 

Gases, poison, 1259. 

Gases, tear, 1259. 

Gasoline, 41. 

Genins, 1124. 

Gentianin, 1147. 

Gentianose, 361, 934. 

Gentiobionic acid, 931. 

Gentiobiose, 360, 930. 

Gentisic acid, 1246. 

Geranic acid, 958, 959 . 

Geraniol, 054. 958. 
Geraniol-diphenylmethane, 954. 
Geraniol tetrabromide, 954. 

Geronic acid, 1135, 1138. 

Gitogenin, 1128. 

Gitonin, 1128- 
Gitoxigenin, X126. 

Gitoxin, 1124. 

Gliadin, 1214. 

Globin, 1215. 

Globulins, 1214. 

Glucal, 353. 

p-Glucisido-tannic acid, 950. 
Glucofuranose, 912, 922. 
a-Glucofuranose, 922. 
^-Glucofuranose, 912. 

Glucogallic acid, 949. 

Gluconic acid, 12^5. 

Gluconic acid amides, 1304. 
yff-d-Glucopyranose, 912, 918. 
y^-Glucopyranose- 6-a-galactoside, 932# 
Glucopyranose-4-a-glucopyranoside, 

929. 

^-Glucopyranose-4-p-glucopyranosidea 

930 * 

Glucosans, 363. 
d/-Glucosazone, 350. 
d-Glucose, 344, 349 , 911, 916 . 
d/-Glucose, 350. 

/-Glucose, 344, 350, 

Glucose-acetone, 935. 
Glucose-acetone-carbonate, 938. 
Glucose, constitution of, 350. 
d-Glucose-phenyl-hydrazone, 350. ^ 
Glucoside : p-hydroxymandelonitrile, 
947- 

Glucoside: dZ-mandelonitrile, 947. 
Glucosides, 340, 945. 
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GlucosMes, cyanog^etic, 947, 
Glucosides, S3mt±ietic, 1252. 
a- and j8-Glucoheptoses, 344, 
d-Glucosone, 350. 

p-Glucopyranose-4-p-gaIactopyrartose, 

930. 

Glucop3n^ose-6-j9-glucoside, 931. 
Glutaconic acids, tautomerism of, 884. 
Glutamic acid, 284, 1211. 
y'-Glutamyl-cystcyl-glycine, 1216. 
Glutaric acid, 264, 275 . 

Glutaric anhydride, 677. 

Glutathione, 1216. 

Gluteins, 1214. 

Glutenin, 1214. 

Glutose, 925. 

Glyceraldehyde, 345, 1256. 
Glyceraldehyde monophosphate, 1240. 
Glycerates, hydrolysis of, 025. 

Glyceric acid, 251- 

Glyceric acid monophosphate, 1240. 

Glyceric aldehyde, 253. 

Glycerides, 168, 230, 232, 233. 
Glycerides, mixed, 184, 898, 899. 
Glycerides, simple, 898. 

Glycerine, 228 . 

Glycerol, 228. 

Glycerol, esters of, 230, 232, 233. 
Glycerol, from glucose, 1241. 

Glycerol, manufacture of, 229. 

Glycerol monophosphate, 1240. 
Glycerose, 253, 345 , 354. 
d-Glycerose, 91 1. 

is, 230, 231 . 


Glyceryl monoformate, 173. 

Glyceryl oxalate, 91. 

Glyceryl oxalates, 232. 
Glyceryl-suli)huric acid, 230. 

Glyceryl trinitrate, 230. 

Glycide alcohol, 23 1. 

Glycine, 243, 1210. 

Glycines, 1216. 

Glycocoll, 241, 243 . 

GlycocoU, alkyl and acyl derivatives of, 
24s • 

Glycocoll hydrochloride, 243. 
Glycocyamidine, 335. 

Glycocyamine, 334. 

Glycogen, 372, 1256. 

Glycol, 236. 

Glycolaldehyde, 354. 

Glycol chlorhydrm, 223. 

Glycol diethyl ether, 220. 

Glycol esters, 223. 

Glycol ethers, 223. 

Glycolide, 243. 

Glycolipids, 895. 

Glycollamide, 241. 

Glycollic acid, 236, 237, 241. 

GlycoUic acid, anhydrides of, 242- 
Glycollic aldehyde, 236, 253. 

Glycollic dinitrate, 223. 

Glycols, 218 . 

Glycols-y, 222. 

Glycols, sodium, 220. 

Glycols, structime of, 219. 

GlycoUyl chloride, 241. 

Glycollylurea, 322. 

Glycoluric acid, 322. 

(b 480 ) 


Glycoproteins, 1215. 

Glycosal, 1168. 

Glycosides, 340, 945 . 

Glycosides of anthocyanidins, 1146. 
Glycuronic acid, 255, 1194. 

Glycyl glycine, 1213. 

Glyoxal, 236, 253. 

Glyoxalic acid, 236, 255. 

Glyoxalin, 677. 

Glyptals, 1082. 

Gkioscopine, 1008. 

Gossypetin, 1141. 

Grape-sugar, 349 . : 

Grignard compounds, 33, 136, 139 , 407, 
^414. 4 SS, 462, 491, 65! 

Gngnard compoimds, aromatic, 416, 
Grignard compounds with ether, 713. 
Grignard reagents, 55, 71, 80, 117, 139 , 
156, 159, 162, 489, 496, 547 . 548, 552 , 
^^90, 591, 619, 632, 875 - , 

Gngnard reagents and camphor, 986. 
Grignard reagents and phenyl-hydra- 
zones, 462. 

Guaiacol, 484, 1168. 

Guaiacyl carbonate, 1168. 

Guaiacyl phosphite, 1168. 

Guaiamar, 1168. 

Guaiarelic acid, 1091. 

Guanidine, 301, 334. 

Guanidine carbonate, 334. 

Guanine, 331, 1211, 1217. 

Z-Gulonic acid, 357. 
d-Gulose, 91 1. 

Z-Gulose, 344. 

Gim-cotton, 3^66. 

Guvacine, 1002. 

Guvacoline, 1002. 


Haematic acid, 1 1 59. 

Haematin hydrochloride, 1154. 
Haematoporphyrin, 1154, 1156. 

Haemin, 1154- 
Haemochromogen, 1156. 

Haemocyanin, 1215. 

Haemoglobin, 1156, 1215, 1217. 
Haemoproteins, 1215. 

Haemopyrrole, iiS 9 * 

Halides, benzyl, 414 , 418 , 

Halogen derivatives, aromatic, 414. 
Halogen derivatives of paraffins, kS. 
Halogen derivatives of paraffins (table), 
60. 


Halogen replacement, 620. 

Halogenated acids, isomerism of, 193. 
Halogenated monobasic acids, 192. 
N-Halogenated sulphonamides, 471. 
Hanse yellows, 1031. 

Harmine, 1003. 

Hatchett’s brown, 306. 

Haworth synthesis, 589. 

Heat of atomization, 1264. 

Heat of crystallization, 1263. 

Heats of formation, 1264, 1265, 

Heats of hydrogenation, 1266. 

Heavy hydrogen, 890. 

Heavy oxygen, 894. 

Heavy oxygen in esterification and 
hydrolysis, 894. 

Heavy oxygen water reactions, 894. 

44 ** 
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Hedonal, 1 176. 

Helianthine, 465. 

Helminthosporin, 1246. 
JHelminthosporum, 1246. 

Hemi-celluloses, 368. 

Hemimellithene, 406 , 412 . 

Hemimellitic acid, 540. 

Heneicosane, 29. 

Henna dye, 1054. 

Hentriacontane, 29. 

Heptamethylsucrose, 933. 

Heptane, 29. 

Heptoses, 337. 

Heptyl halides, 60. 

Heptylene, 45. 

Heroin, 1013. 

Hesperetic acid, 947. 

Hesperetin, 1140. 

Hesperidin, 947. 

Hessian brown BB, 1029. 

Heteroauxin, 1234. 

Heterocyclic compounds, 376, 056. 
Heterocylic compounds, metallic atoms 
in, 657. , 

Heterocyclic compounds, six-membered, 
699. 

Heterocyclic rings, six-raembered, 677, 
699. 

Heteroenoid system, 639, 837. 
Hetocresol, 1168. 

Hetol, 1167. 

Heumann's synthesis of indigo, 673. 
Hexabromo-benzene, 403, 418. 
Hexachloro-benzene, 403, 414, 4 t°* 
Hexachloro-ethane, 856. 
riexacontane, 29. ^ 

Hexadecane, 29. 

A^-Hexadecenoic acid, 901, 903 , 907. 
Hexadecylene, 43. 

Hexadeuterobenzene, 89 1 . 


Hexa-i:5-diene, 57 * 
i:S-Hexadiine, 58. 

Hexahydric alcohols, 235. 
Hexahydro-benzene, 409. 
Hexahydro-hydridene, 794, 
Hexahydro-o-hydrindone, 794* 
Hexahydro-isophthalic acid, 403. 
Hexahydrophenanthrenes, 593. 
Hexahydro-phenol, 477. 
Hexahydropyrazine, 701. 
Hexahydroxy-benzene, 487. 


Hexaniethyl-benzene, 402, 413. [n66. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, 151 , 497, 702, 
Hexamethyl-para-rosaniline, 559. 
Hexamine, 1166. 


Hexane, 29. 

Hexaphenylethane, 86i. 

Hexogen, 702. 

Hexoic acids, 182. 

Hexophan, 1185- 

Hexopyranose from pentafuranosc, 926. 
Hexose phosphates, 1237, 

Hexoses, 337, 346 , 911. 

Hexoses, action of alkalis on, 924. 
Hexoses, enolic form of, 925. 

Hexoses, syntheses of, 354. 

Hexyl halides, 60. 

Hexylene, 45. 

/“Hinokinin, 1071. 

Einsh&rg^s method for amines, 1 17. 


Hippuric acid, 517 . 

Hirsutidin, 1146. 

Hirsutin, 1146. 

Histamine, 1227, 1228 . 

Histidine, 1211, 1214. 

Histones, 1214. 

Hofmann degradation, 352 . 

Hofmann reaction, 212, 674. 

Hofmann’s method for amines, 117. 
Holocaine, 1189. 

Homatropine, 1014, 11S8. 
Homocampboric acid, 983. 
i lomociUvjci.al.. 4S5. 

Homologous series, 22 . 

Homology, 22. 

Homoterpenyl methyl ketone, 970, 976 
Homoterpinylic acid, 977. 

Homoveratric acid, 1007. 

Hordenin, 1214. 

Hordenine, 1183. 

Hormones, 1227 . 

HormoneS; follicular, 1122, 1123. 
Hormones plant, 1233. 

Hormones, sex, 1116 ^ 1228, 1230 , 
Hormones, sex, in animals, 1122. 
Hudson’s lactone rule, 918. 

Hybrid ion, 244. 

Hydantoic acid, 322. 

Hydantoin, 322. 

Hydracrylic acid, 248. 

Hydrastine, 1009. 

Hydrastinine, 1009. 

Hydratropic acid, 514, 521 
Hydrazides, 243, 461. 

Hydrazine, 124, 334. 

Hydrazines, 124 . 

Hydrazines, aromatic, 460 . 
Hydrazo-benzene, 457, 458, 459 . 
Hydrazo^compounds, 458. 

Hydrazoic acid, 334. 

Hydrazones, 149. 

Hydrazyls, 869. 

Hydrindane, 794. 

Hydroazines, 1061. 

Hydrobenzoic acids, 515. 
Hydrobenzoins, 549. 

Hydrocarbons, classification of, 24 . 
Hydrocarbons from coal-tar, 596. 
Hydrocarbons, polynuclear, 596. 
Hydrocarbons, saturated, 29 . 
Hydrocarbostyril, 521. 

Hydrocelluloses, 364. 

Hydrochrysene derivatives, 592. 
Hydrocinnamic acid, 514, 521 . 
Hydrocotarnine, 1008. 

Hydrocoumarin, 532. 

Hydrocoumarin sulphonate, sodium, 
53 ^’ 

Hydrocyanic acid, 301, 302 , 878. 
Hydrofcrricyanic acid, 307. 
Hydroferrocyanic acid, 306. 

H^i'drogcn cyanide, 302, 303 , 878 . 
Hydrogen, heavy, 890. 

Hydrogen value of polyenes, 746._ 
Hydrogenation, catalytic, mechanism of, 

Hydrogenation, industrial, 748. 
Hydrogenation of aldehydes, 750. 
Hydrogenation of benzene compounds, 
7SI 
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Hydrogenation of fatty acids, 751, 


Hydrogenation under higli pressures, 

Hydrogenation with catalyst, 747. 
Hydrogenolysis, 744. 

Hydroisophthalic acid, 530. 

Hydrolysis, 622 . 

Hydrolysis, acid and ketonic, 263. 
Hydrolysis of all^l chlorides, 621. 
Hydrolysis of acid amides, 21 1. 
Hydrolysis of acyl halides, 622. 
Hydrolysis of esters, 76 , 202, 623. 
Hydrolysis of esters and polarity, 625. 
Hydrolysis of esters of dibasic acids, 625. 
Hydrolysis, velocity coefiScient of, 624. 
Hydromellitic acid, 540. 
Hydronaphthalenes, 569. 

Hydron yellow G, 1066. 
Hydroparacoiunaric acid, 526. 
Hydrophenanthrenes, 587. 
Hydro-phthalic acids, 536. 
Hydropyridines, 688. 

Hydroquinine, 1005. 

2- Hydroquinoline, 695- 
Hydroqumolines, 695. 

Hydroquinone, 485. 

Hydroterephthalic acids, 538. 
Hydroxy-alcohols, aromatic, 497. 
Hydroxy-aldehydes, 253. 
Hydroxy-aldehydes, aromatic, 497. 

3- Hydroxyallocholanic acid, 1 100. 
Hydroxy-anthracenes, 581. 

Toea, 

icid, 

1005. 

0-, 7K- and i>-Hydroxyaromatic com- 
pounds, 710. 

Hydroxy-azobenzene, 452. 
^-Hydroxy-azo-benzene, 463, 466. 
o-Hydroxybenzaldehyde, 497. 
Hydroxy-benzene, 477. 

Hydroxy benzoic acids, 5I4> 525 , 
o-Hydroxybenzyl alcohol, 497, 947. 

3- Hydroxy-butyraldehyde, 154. 

Hydroxy carvone, 975. 
Hydroxy-chloromethyl ether, 151. 
Hydroxy-chrysazin, 584. 
Hydroxycyclopentane, 609. 
2-Hydro_xy-decahydronaphthalenes, 

stereoisomeric, 793. 

Hydroxy dibasic acids, 283. 
Hydroxyethyl-methylamine, 1013. 
Hydroxyglutamic acid, 1 2 1 1 . 
Hydroxyketone dyestuffs, 1054. 
Hydroxy-ketones, 253. 

Hydroxylamines, alkyl, 124. 

Hydroxyl group, 74» 75* . . _ 

Hydroxyl groups, determination of 
number of, 233. 

Hydroxy-malonic acid, 283. 
8-Hydroxymenthan-2-one, 989. 

4- Hydroxy-3-methoxy-benzoic acid, 527. 
o-Hydroxymethyl-benzoic acid, 530. 
6-Hydroxy-2-methylben2oic acid, 1246. 
Hydroxy monobasic acids, 237. 
Hydroxynaphthaquinones, 575, 
Hydroxy-naphthoic acids, 576. 
Hydroxynorcholanic acid, 1106. 



p-^-Hydroxy-phenyl-prqpibnic acid. 


Hydroxy-phthalic acid8,;^39. 
Hydroxyproline, 12 n. 
Hydroxy-propionic acids, 245. 
’"’■^rdroxypyridines, 686. 
Hydroxy-quinplj 473, 487. 
Hydroxy-succinic acid, 283. 
Hydroxythiotolene, 664. 
Hydroxy-tricarbaUylic acid, 298. 
Hydroxyuracyl, 324. 
ymatol, 1166. 

Hyodesoxycholic acid, 1107. 
Hyoscine, 1016. 

Hyoscyamine, 1016. 

Hypnone, 495, 1 177- , 
Hypnotics, 1173, 1176. 
Hypoxanthine, 331. 

Hystazarin, 584, 


Ice colours, 1031. 

Icyldyes, 1032. 

Idem, 1146. 
d-Idose, 911. 

Z-Idose, 357, 1344* 

Imidochlondes, 214. 

Iminazole, 677. 

Imino-azo-phenylene, 443. 
Imino-carbamide, 334. 

Imino-ethers, 213, 215 . 

Imino formyl chloride, 878. 
Imino-thio-ethers, 215. 
Immuno-polysaccharides, 943. 
Impurities and Raman spectra, 1272. 
Indamme blue, 1051. 

Indamines, 1043. 

Indanthrene dyes, 1059-66. 
Indanthrone, 1061. 

Indazine M, 1047. 

Indican, 672. 

Indigo, 671, 672 , 1057. 

Indigo blue, 672, 674. 

Indigo carmine, 672. 

Indigoid vat dyestuffs, 1057. 
Indigo-sulphonic acids, 673. 

Indigo, synthesis of, 673. 
Indigo-white, 672, 674. 

Indigo yellow 3G, 1058. 

Indigos, halogenated, 1058. 
Indinibin, 674. 

Indochromogene S, 1053. 

Indole, 666, 671. 

Indolyl-3 -acetic acid, 1234. 
Indophenols, 1043. 

Indoxyl, 668, 671, 673. 

Indoxylic acid, 669. 

Inductive effect, 616, 638, 830, 881. 
Indulines, 1045, 1049 . 

Ingrain colours, 1030. 

Inosite, 487. 

Inositol, 487. 

Inositol methyl ethers, 1086. 
Insecticides, 1191. 

Insulin, 1227, 1229 . 

Inulase, 1248. 

Inulin, 941. 
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Inversion, detection of, 1319, 

Inversion, influence of solvents on, 1318. 
Inversion, mechanism of, 1321. 
Invertase, 86, 1247. 

Invert sugar, 358. 

Iodine as catalyst, 767, 
lodival, 1175- 

i-Iodo-2:3-dihydroxypropane, 1169, 
Iodoform, 61, 08, 1169. 
lodoformal, 1169. 
lodoformin, 1169. 

Iodo-isovalerylur«a, xi 75 « 
lodol, 1169. 
lodole, 662. 

lodonium compounds, 419. 
) 3 -Iodopropionic acid, 196. 
lodoso-benzene, 419. 
lodothion, 1169. 
lodo-toluenes, 414. 
lodoxy-benzene, 419. 
fi-Iodoxytoluene, 1169. 
lonamines, 1067. 

Ionization and tautomerism, 880. 
a- and jS-Ionones, 992, 
lonotropy, 880. 

Irene, 992. 

Irigenin, 1144. 

Irene, 992. 

Isacai, 1186. 

Isatic acid, 531. 

Isatin, S3I, 668, 669 , 671, 67a* 

Isatin, absorption of, 1270. 

Isatin cfcJoride, 670. 

Isatogenic acid, 670. 

Isethionic acid, 228. 

Isoamyl isovalerate, 204. 

Isoanthraflavin, 584. 

Isobarbituric acid, 324. 

Isobornylane, 973. 

Isobutyl carbinol, 90. 

Isobutyric acid, 849. 

Isocamphane, 973 » 99 i* 

Isocamphoric acids, 983. 

Isocarthamidin, ii 44 - 
Iso-cinchomeric acid, 688. 

Isocyanates, 652. 

Isocyanides, 113. 

Isocyanines, 1039, 1040 , 

Isocyclic compoxinds, 375. 

Isodialuric acid, 324. 

Isodibenzanthrone, 1065. 

Isodulcite, 346. 

Isoflavones, 1144. 

Isoform, 1169. 

Isogeronic acid, 1138. 

Isoleucine, 1210, 

Isomaltose, 360. 

Isomerism, 6, g. 

Isomerism, chain, 97. 

Isomerism, dynamic, 871. 

Isomerism of cycloparaffins, 381. 
Isomerism of esters, 204. 

Isomerism of fumaric and maleic acids, 
277. 

Isomerism of halogenated acids, 193. 
Isomerism of hydroxy fatty acids, 239. 
Isomerism of ketones, 157. 

Isomerism position, 97, 381. 

Isomerism, varieties of, 97. 

Isomers, 23, 31. 


Isomem of dibasic acids, 267. 

Isomers of paraffins, 31, 38. 

Isonicotinic acid, 687, 

Isonitriles, 113. 

Isonitriles, aromatic, 432, 

? -Isonitrocamphor, 985- 
sonitrosocamphor, 981. 
Iso-nitroso-ketones, x6o. 

Isophorone, 889, 

Isophthalic acid, 536. 

Isoprene, 952 . 

Isoprene, polymerized, 997, 
a-Isopropyl-y-acetylbutync acid, 972. 
a-Isopropylglutaric acid, 971. 
Iso-propyl halides, 60. 
4-Isopropyl-A“-hexen-i-one, 967. 
Isopropylidene derivatives of sugars, 

935. 

Isopropyl-pyridines, 687. 

Isopulegyl acetate, 957, 960. 
Isopyrocalciferol, 1115. 

Isoquinoline, 690, 69 o. 

Isoquinoline, bases from, 1006, 
Isoquinoline residues, bases with, loio. 
Isorosindulines, 1048. 

Isosaccharic acid, 296. 

Isosucrose octacetate, 934. 
Iso-thiocyanates, 312, 433, 
Iso-thiocyanic esters, 313. 
Isozingiberine, 994. 

Isuret, 321. 


Jatrorrhizine, loio. 
Juglone, 575. 


Kaempferol, 1141. 

Kairine, 1177. 

Kalmopyrin, 1167. 

Kephalins, 895, 909 . 

Keracyanin, 1147. 

Keratin, 1214. 

Kerosene, 41. 

Keten, 870. 

Ketens, 848. 

Ketin, 701. 

Keto-acids, aromatic, 530. 

Keto and enol forms, absorption of, 
1270. 

Keto-enolic tautomerism, 260, 262, 872. 
5-Ketofructose, 923. 
Ketohexahydrophenanthrene, 599. 
Ketohexoses, 351. 

Ketoketens, 849. 

Ketone, isopropyl, 876. 

Ketones, 143 , 155. 

Ketones, additive reactions of, 829. 
Ketones, aromatic, 495. 

Ketones as hypnotics, 1176. 

Ketones, condensation of, 159, 

Ketones, di- and tri-, 1299. 

Ketones, nomenclature of, 158. 
a-Ketonic acids, 256. 

Ketonic acids from amino-acids, 1242. 
Ketoses, 337, 342 , 

Ketoses from alcohols, 1245. 
y-Ketostearic acid, 902. 

Ketoximes, 160, 162 . 

Ketyls, metal, 867. 
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ICharsivan, issoi. 

Knoevenagel reaction, 662. 

Kojic acid, 1245. 

Kolbe^s synthesis of aromatic hydroxy 
acids, 654. 

Kryptocyanines, 1039, 1041 . 
Kr^topyrrole, 1159. 

Kxjptoxanthenin, 1139. 


X^c-dye, 1017. 

I^actam and lactim formation, 520* 
Lactamide, 247. 

Lactam-lactim tautomerism, 1270. 
Lactase, 360, 1247, 1248, 1256. 

Lactic acid, 236, 237. I244» 1256. 
d(-)Lactic acid, absolute configt 
of, 1306. 

Lactic acid, salts of, 247. 

Lactic acids, 194, 245 . 

Lactic fennentation, 246. 

Lactide, 248. 

Lactim and lactam, 520. 

Lactobionic acid, 360, 929. 

Lactobiose, 359. 

Lactoflavin, 1224. 

Lactone rule, Hudson^ s, 918. 

Lactones, 249, 343. 
y-Lactones, configurations of, 919. 
Lactones, methylated, 921. 

Lactones, molecular rotations of, 1304. 
lactose, 359, 929. 

Lactylic acid, 248. 

Laevo- and dextro-compounds, 18 1, 182. 
Laevo-tartaric acid, 285, 289 . 

Laevulic acid, 264. 

Laevuline blues, 1051. 

Lsevulose, 351. 

<i-Lagodesoxycholic acid, 1107. 

Lakes, 464, 584 , 1054. 

Lakes as chelate compounds, 708, 

Lakes, chrome, 1024. 

Lakes, copper, 1024. 

Laudanine, 1006, 1007 . 

Laudanosine, 1006, 1007 . 

Laurie acid, 183, 896. 

Lawsone, 1054. 

Laxatives, 1186. 

.Lead tetraethyl, 138. 

Lecithins, 89s, 909, 1257. 
Lecithoprotein, 1215* 

Leucaniline, 556. 

Leucaurine, 562. 

Leucine, 1:210, 1220- 
Leuco-compqunds, 463, 553. 
Leucomalachite green, 555. 
Xauco-rosolic acid, 562. 

Levqpimaric acid, 595. 

Lewisite, 1259. 

<i-Licanic acid, 902. 

Lichenin, 372, 942. 

Lichnosan, 363. 

Liebermann*s reaction, 474. 

Light and carbon dioxide, 374. 

Light green, 560. 

Lignanes, 1070. 

Lignin, 1258. 

Lignocelluloses, 368. 

Lignocefic acid, 183. 

Lignone, 368. 


ligrc^, 41. 

Limonene 6-nitroliMperidmes, 964, 
Limonenes, 963. 

Linalool, 955. 

Linalool-phenylurethane, 955. 
Linkages, covalent, 15, ^jo4, 705. 
Linkings, typ^ of, 15. 

Links, co-ordinate, 19. 

Links, covalency, 15, 704, 705, 
Links, electrovalency 15. 

Links, semipolar, 18. 

Links, singlet, 21. 

Links, strength of, 1275. 

Linoleic acid, 902, 904 . 

Linolenic acid, 193. 

Linolenic acid hexabromides, 904- 
Linolenic acids, 902, 904. 

Linolic acid, 193. 

Lipase, 184, 1247. 

Lipids, 805. 

Lipoids, 895. 

Liquiritigenin, ii 44 ‘ 

Lithium phenyl, 867. 

Lithocholic acid, 1107, IJ09. 
Loiponic acid, 1005. 

Lessen reaction, 652. 

Lotusin, 947. 

Luargol, 1204. 

Ludyl, 1204. 

Ltiminal, 1176. 

Lumisterol, 1113, 1114, 1 116. 
Lutehij 1139. 

Luteolm, 1140. 

Lutidines, 686. 

Lutidinic acid, 688. 

Lycopenal, 1138. 

Lycopene, 1138. 

Lysetol, 1185. 

Lysidine, 1x85. 

Lysine, 251, 1000, 1219. 

Lysol, 1x66. 

Lyxose, 346. 
d-Lyxose, 911. 


77j=meta; s&e Meta-position, 

Magdala blue, X048. 

Magenta, 557. 

Magenta dyes, 556. 

Magenta, manuifacture of, 559. 
Magnesium ethoxide, 88. 

Magnetic susceptibility of free radicals, 
865. 

Malachite green, 555. 

Malamic acid, 264, 284. 

Malamide, 28^ 

Maleic acid, 277 . 

Maleic acid from benzene, 404. 
Maleinimide: methyl-ethyl-, xi59- 
Malic acid, 283 . 

Malonic acid, 271 . 

Malonic anhydride, 272* 

Malonic ester, 272. 

Malonyl, 267. 

Malonyl chloride, 272. 

Malonyl urea, 325- . ^ 

Malt amylase ( = diastase), 86, 379 , 

372. 

Maltase, 360, 1247, 1256. 

Maltobionic acid, 929. 
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Maltobiose, 359. 
Maltose, 359, 928. 
Malt-sugar, 359. 
Malvenin, J147. 


Malvidin, 1146. 

Malvin, 1 146. 

Mandelic acid, 514, 529 . 
Mandelic acid, salts of, 1168. 


Mannide, 235 ; 
Manninotrionic acid, 935. 
Manninotriose, 361, 935. 


Mannitan, 235. 

Mannitol, 23S* 
d-Mannitol, 1245* 
Mannocaralose, 942. 
Mannoketoheptose, 344. 
Mannose, 357. 
d-Mannose, 361 , 91 1. 
Z-Mannose, 344 » 357 * 
d-Mannose-pnenyl-hydrazone 


Martins* yellow, S 74 * 

Mass action, law of, 198. • 
Matteucinol, 1144. 


Mauveine, 1047. 
Mecocyanin, ii 47 - 


Meconine, 1009. 
Meldola*s blue, 1051. 
Mclene, 45, 53 * 
Melezitose, 93 s- 
Melibiase, 1248. 
Melibionic acid, 932. 
Melibiose, 360, 932. 
Melibiose-osazone, 361. 
Melissic palmitate, 204. 
Melissyl alcohol, 90. 
Melissyl palmitate, 183. 
Melitnose, 361. 


» 351 * 


Mellitene, 413. 

Mellitic acid, 403, S 4 o. 
Mellophanic acid, 540- 
Melting-point, 1262. 
A8!8C8LMenthadien-2-one, 972. 
Menthadienes, 962, 965, 966, 967* 
^)-Mentha- 1 :8-diol, 97 1 . 

Menthane, 962. 
p-Menthan-2-ol, 969. 
^-Menthan-3-ol, 968. 
Menthan-3-one, 968. 
A^-^>-Menthen-6:8-diol, 976. 
Menthene, 968, 

A^-j?>-Menthene-i:4-dioxide, 973. 
A^-j>-Menthen-2-ol-3-one, 972. 
Ai-Menthen-8-ol, 969. 
A®-Menthen-2-one, 967. 


A^-Menthen-3-one, 971. 
A«(®)-p-Menthen-3-one, 972. 
A®-^-Menthen-2-one, 989. 
Menthol, 968. 

Menthone, 968. 
Menthone-semicarbazone, 969. 
Menthyl salicylate, 1x68. 
Mercaptals, 147. 


Mercaptans, 98, 99. 
i-Mercaptobenzthiazole, 1096, 
Mercerized cotton^ 364. 
Mercuric mercaptide, 99. 
'Mercury fulminate, 860. 
Mercur^y phenyl, 467. 
Meroquinene, 1005, 1006. 
Mesidene, 428. 


Mesitylene, 401, 402, 406 , 411 , 
Mesitylenic acid, 514, 520 . 

Mesityl oxide, 161. 

Mesobilirubin, 1157. 

Mesomerism, 1331. 

Mesoporphjrrin, 1155, 1160. 
Meso-tartaric acid, 285, 290 , 
Mesoxalic acid, 296. 

Mesoxalylurea, 325. 

Meta-aldehyde, 152. 

Metabolism, 1254. 

Metacymene, 406. 

Metamerism, 97, 118. 

Metanilic acid, 470. 

Metaphenylene blue, 1048. 
Meta-position, 389, 694. 

Metaproteins, 1209. 

Meth-acrylic acid, 190. 

Methane, 29, 34. 

Methane acid, 172. 

Methanol, 82, 749. 

Methene, 51. 

Methionine, 1211, 1219. 
p-Methoxy-benzaldehyde, 497* 
p-Methoxybenzyl alcohol, 497. 
Methoxy-coniferin, 948. 
P-Methoxydiphenylpropenes, 879, 
3-Methoxy-4-hydroxy-benzaldehyde, 

3-^ethoxy-4-hydroxybenzyl alcohol,, 
497 * 

Methoxy-ketohydrochrysene, 600. 
Methoxyquinones, 641. 
Methyl-acetanilide, 445. 

Methyl acetylsalicylate, 1168. 
^Methyladipic acid, 968, 969, 972. 

Methyl alcohol, 82 . 

Methyl-alloxans, 325. 

Methylamines, 122, 1170, 1183. 
Methyl-aniline, 428, 439 . 
Methyl-anthracene, 579. 
Methylarabinosides, 915. 
Methylarbutin, 947. 

1- Methylarsepedine, 1207. 
Methyl-arsine dichloride, 133, 135. 
Methyl-benzenes, 41 1. 

Methyl benzoate, 515. 

Methyl benzoylsahcylate, 1168. 

Methyl bromide, 64. 

2- Methyl-butane acid, 170. 

3- Methyl-butane acid, 178. 
a-Methylcamphenilone, 987. 

Methyl chloride, 64. 

Methyl chloroform, 69. 

Methyl cholanate, 1 1 1 1 . 
a-Methyl-cinnamic acid, 511. 

1 -Methyl-cyclobutane, 607. 
Methyl-cyclohexane, 607. 
i-Methyl-cyclohexan-3-one, 972. 

4- Methyl-cyclohexanone, 994. 

I -Methyl-cyclopentadeca-2-one, 606. 
Methyl-A^-cyclopenten-al, 957* 
Methyl- A^-cyclopentene- 1 -carboxylic 
acid, 957, 

I -Methyf-a :4-dihydroisoquinoline, 697. 
Methyl ethanesulphonate, 1293. 
Methyl ether, 96. 

Methyl-ethyl-acetic acid, 179. 
Methyl-ethyl-benzenes, 406 . 
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M« ^ lyl ketone, 162, 856. 

Methyl ^’- ne, resolution of, 

810. 

Methylethylphenacylsulphine bromide, 

811. 

Methylethylphenylphosphine 03dde, 81 1. 
Methylethylpropyl-tin iodide, 812. 
Methylethylselenetine bromide, 812. 
Methylethylthetine bromide, 81 1. 
Methylfructosides, 917. 
a-Methylfurane, 661, 
a-Methyl-galactosides, 351, 
Methyl-glucosides, 350, 911, 912, 920. 
Methyl-glyoxal; 925, 1250, 
Methyl-glyoxaline, 925. 

Methyl green, 560. 

Methyl halides, 60. 

5- Methyl heptan-2-one, 994. 

2-Methyl- A2-hepten-6-ol, 955. 
2-Methyl-A®-hepten-6-one, 959. 

Methyl heptyl ketone, 900. 
Methyl-hydantoin, 322. 
Methyl-hydrazine, 124. 

Methyl jS-hydroxyethyl ketone, 253. 
2-Methyl-4-hydroxy-quinoline, 693. 
Methyl-indoles, 667. 

Methyl-ionones, 992. 

O- and iV-Methylisatins, 671. 

Methyl isocyanide, 114. 
Methylisopropylacetaldehyde, 1 1 1 3 . 

I -Methyl-^ -iscmropyl - 1 : 4-dihydroxy- 
adipic acid, 905. 

1 - Methyl - 7 - isopropylphenanthrene, 
SQi- 

_ - _hyl-iso-thio-acetanilide, 215. 

2 - Methyl - 6 -methene - A'J’^ - octadiene, 

953. 

Methyknorphol, 1012. 
Methyknorphomethine, 1012. 

Methyl nitrate, 103. 

Methyl nitrite, 104. 

Methylnitrolic acid, 860. 

Methyl nonyl ketone, 900. 
Methylnorcamphor, 987. _ 

Methyl octamethylmaltobionate, 029. 

6- Methyloctan-2-one-8-al peroxide, 956. 
Methyl orange, 465. 

Methyl oxalate, 270* 

Methyloxamic ester, 117. 
Methyl-parabanic acid, 324. 
Methyl-pelletierine, 1000. 
Methyl-phosi>honic acid, 131. 
Methyl-piperidine, 688. 
2-Methyl-propane acid, 178. 
2-Methyl-2-propene-i-acid, 190. 
Methyl-propyl-benzenes, 412. 
Methylpyridinium hydroxide, 1247. 
Methylpyridonium iodide, 682. 
a-Methylquinoline, 696. 
Methylquinolinium hydroxide, 1247* 
Methylrodin, 1168. 

Methyl-succinic acid, 276. 

Methyl sulphate, 108, 1293. 
Methyl-sulphonic acid, no. 

1 - Methyl- 2-tert- butyl- 5 -Anethoxy- 3-6- 
dinitro-benzene, 423. 

Methyl-uracyl, 263, 324. 

Methyl uric acids, 329. 

Methyl violets, 560. 

Methylation by moulds, 1246. 


Methylation, exhaustive, 689, 953, 999, 
1012. 

Methylene, 51. 

Methylene blue, 1053, 1172. 
Methylene-coumaran, 691. 

Methylene green G, 1053. 

Methylene halides, 60, 07. 

Methylene - protocatechuic aldehyde, 
497* 

Methylene quinones, 503. 

Methylene radical, 862. 

Michael reaction, 828, 880. 

MicMer^s ketone, 1034. 

Migration of radicals, 644. 

Migration of radicals from C to C, 645. 
Migration of radicals from C to N, 650. 
Migration of radicals from I to €,655. 
Migration of radicals from N to C, 647. 
Migration of radicals from O to €,653. 
Migration of radicals from O to N and 
N to N, 654. 

Mikado orange, 1033. 

Mptado yellow, 1033. 

Milk-sugar, 359. 

Milling blue, 1048, 1051. 

Milling scarlet, 1027- 
MUlon*s reagent, 1209. 

Mineral oils, 40. 

Mixed ketones, 156. 

Mobility in tautomerism, 881. 

Molasses, 358. 

Molecular compounds, 818. 

Molecular compounds, organic, 712. 
Molecular dispersivity, 1300. 

Moleciilar magnetic rotation, 1294. 
Molecular rearrangement, 644. 
Molecular refraction, 1296. 

Molecular refractivity, 1300, 

Molecular volume, 1290. 

Molecular weight, calcxilation of, 4. 
Moloxide, 740. 

Molozonides, 736. 

Monamines, primary, aromatic, 428. 
Monamines, seconda^, aromatic, 437* 
Monasnines, tertiary, aromatic, 439. 
Monoacetone-glucose, 936. 
Monoazo-dyestuffs, 1020. 
Monochloracetic acid, 855. 

Mono-, di- and tri-nitrins, 231. 
Mono-enes, 820. 

Mono-enes, additions to, 820-31. 
Mono-enes, additions to, al k ali metals, 
827. 

Mono-enes, additions [to, amines, 829, 
831. 

Mono-enes, additions to, ammoma, 829, 
831. . , , j. 

Mono-enes, additions to, ethyl di- 
azoacetate, 827. 

Mono-enes, additions to, halogens, 822, 
823, 824, 825. , , 

Mono-enes, additions to, hydrogen cy- 
anide, 829. 

Mono-enes, additions to, hydroxylamme, 
829, 831. 

Mono-enes, additions to, hypobromous 
acid, 831. . . 

Mono-enes, additions to, ionic, 821. 
Mono-enes, additions to, mercaptans, 
826. 
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Mono-enes, additions to, nitromethane 
829. 

Mono-enes, additions to, non-ionic, 820 
Mono-enes, additions to, sodium sul 
phite, 829. 

Mono-ethylin, 230. 

Monoformin, 91, 173. 
Monomethylol-urea, 1082. 
Monosaccharide, conversion of, 344. 
Monosaccharide, synthesis of, 343, 
Monosaccharides, 336, 337 , pio. 
Monosaccharides, methylated, 341. 
Monosaccharides, unsaturated, 353. 
Monosalicylin, 1168. 

Monoses, 336, 337 . 

Mordant colours, 1023. 

Mordants, 464. 

Mordants, chrome, 1022. 

Morin, 1141. 

Morphine, 1012 . 

Morphine alkaloids, 1006. 
Morphol-dimethyl ether, 589. 
Morpholine, 699. 

Momding powder, 1081, 1083. 

Mucic acid, 296, 659. 

Mucilages, 943* 

Mucins, 1215. 

Muco-celluloses, 368. 

Murexide, 326. 

Musk, ambretta, 423. 

Musk, ketone, 423. 

Musk, xylene, 423* 

Muskone, 605. 

Musks, artificial, 423. 

Mustard gas, 98 , 1259. 

Mustard oils, 312, 433. 

Mutarotation, 1306, 1311. 

Mutarotation catalysts, 1 3 1 1 . 
Mutarotation, mechanism of, 1311. 
Mutarotation of glucose, 893. 

Mutases, 1247- 
Myosmine, 1003. 

Myrcene, 953. 

Myricetin, 1141. 

Myristic acid, 183, 896. 

Myristoleic acid, 901, 

Myronic acid, 948. 

Myrosin, 312. 

Naphtha, solvent, 401. 

Naphthalene, 566, 597. 
a-Naphthalene-acetic acid, 1234. 
Naphthalene-carboxylic acids, 576. 
Naphthalene chlorides, 569. 
Naphthalene, constitution of, 567. 
Naphthalene derivatives, 569. 

1 :4-Naphthalene-diamines, 567. 
Naphthalene-dicarboxylic acids, 576. 
Naphthalene: 2:6-dimethyl-, 1138. 
Naphthalene homologues, 570. 
Naphthalene : 2-methoxy-s-hydroxy- 
ethyl-, XI 18. 

Naphthalene, structure of, 780. 
Naphthalene, substitution in, 643. 
Naphthalene-sulphonic acids, 573. 
Naphthalic acid, 576. 

Naphthaquinones, 57s, 1227. 
Naphthazarine, 575, 711. 

Naphthazine blue, 1048. 

Naphthoic acids, 576, 


a-Naphthol, 566, 573 . 
fl-Naphthol, 573. 

Waphthol black B, 1025. 

Naphthol blue-black, 1025. 

Naphthol yellow S, 574. 

Naphtiyl blue, 1048. 
a- and p-Naphthylamine, 571. 
Naphthylamine ; s-nitro-2-, iiiS. 
jS-Naphthyl methyl ether, 574. 
j8-Naphthyl salicylate, n68. 

Narceine, 1006, 1008 . 

Narcotine, 1006, 1008 . 

Nascent hydrogen, 714, 720. 

Neoacryl, 1199. 

Neoarsphenamine, 1203. 

Neobilirubic acid, 1157. 

Neocyanines, 1042. 

Neoergosterol, 1113. 

Neokharsivan, 1203. 

Neoprene, iioo. 

Neosalvarsan, 1202. 

Neotropin, 1172. 

Neoxanthobilirubic acid, 1157. 

Neral, 958. 

Nerol, 954, 

Nerol B, 1026. 

Nerol-diphenylurethane, 954. 

Nerolidol, 993. 

Nerolins, 574. 

Nerol tetrabromide, 954. 

Nervonic acid, 901. 

Neurine, 227. 

Neuronal, 1176. 

Neutral blue, 1049. 

Neutral red, 1045. 

Neutral violet, 1045. 

Neutralization, 614. 

Nevile and Winther's acid, 574. 

New blue B, 1051. 

New orthoform, 1188. 

Niagara blue BX, 1027. 

Nickel, as catalyst, 742. 

Nicotine, 1002. 

Nicotine as insecticide, 1192. 

Nicotinic acid, 687, 1002, 1224. 

Night blue, 1035 
Night green A, 555. 

Nigrosmes, 1051. 

Nile blues, 1052. 

Nirvanine, 11S8. 

*-Nitracetanilide, 435. 

Nitramines, 120, 439. 

Nitraniline, 463. 

Nitranilines, 435. 

Nitration, 420. 

Nitric acid, esters of, 103. 

Nitriles, 106. 

Nitriles, aliphatic, iii. 

Nitriles, aromatic, 507. 

Nitriles, constitution of, 114. 

Nitriles, tautomerism of, 885. 
p-Nitro-alizarin, 585. 
Nitro-amino-phenols, 481. 
Nitro-benzaldfehydes, 494. 
Nitro-benzcne, 421, 422, 457, 463, 1293. 
Nitro-bcnzenc-sulphonic acids, 470. 
Nitro-benzenes, 421, 422 . 
Nitro-benzisoxazole, 804. 
o-Nitro-benzoyl-formic acid, 531. 
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«-NitxobenzyIphenylnitrosamm 718. 
3-Nitro-camphor, 985. 

Nitrocelluloses, 366- 

0- Nitro-c inn amic acid dibromide, 521. 
Nitrocinnamic acids, 523. 
Nitro-compotmds, aliphatic, 103-8. 
Nitro-compounds, aromatic, 420. 
Nitro-compounds, primary, secondary 

and tertiary, 106. 

Nitrocyclohexane, 609. 

Nitro-dyestuffs, 1019. 

Nitro-ethane, 104. 

Nitroform, 107. 

Nitrogen and stereochemistry, 800-10. 
Nitrogen bivalent and free radicals, 868. 
Nitrogen quadrivalent, 869. 

Nitrogen, quinquevalent and stereo- 
chemistry, 805-9. 

Nitroglycerine, 231 . 

Nitro-groups, activation by, 626. 
Nitro-guanidine, 334. 

NitroHc acids, 106. 

Nitro-mesitylene, 421. 

Nitro-methane, 104. 

1- Nitro- 1 -methyl cyclobutane, 607. 
i-Nitro-i-methylcyclopentane, 609. 
a-Nitro-naphthalene, 568, 571 . 
o-Nitrophenol as chelate compound, 710. 
o-Nitrophenol from nitro-benzene, 041. 
o-Nitrophenol, resonance of, 1332. 
Nitro-phenols, 480. 
p-Nitro-phenyl-hydrazine, 462. 
o-Nitrophenylpropiolic acid, 524. 
Nitrosamine red paste, 1030. 
Nitrosamines, 120, 438. 

Nitroso- and nitro-dyestuffs, 1019. 
Nitroso-benzene, 4.26. 
Nitroso-compounds, ^o. 
P-Nitroso-dimethylaiiline, 440 . 
Nitroso-indoxyl, 668. 

Nitroso-limonene, 972. 
p-Nitroso-phenol, 440, 479. 
Nitro-styrenes, -<^24. 

Nitro-tartaric acid, 289. 
Nitro-thiophene, 664. 

Nitro-toluenes, 421, 423 . 

5-Nitrouracyl, 324. 
S-Nitrouracyl-4-carboxyHc acid, 324. 
Nitro-xylene, 421. 

Noctal, 1176. 

Nonane, 29. 

Nononic acid, 737, 903. 

Nonoses, 337, 344. 

Nonylene, 45. 

Z-Nopinene, 977. 

Nopinic acid, 977. 

Nopinone, 977- 
Norcholanic acid, 1126. 

Norleucine, 1210. 

Norlupinane, 1004. 
cw-Norpinic acid, 976. 

Novatophan, 1185.^ 

Novocaine, synthesis of, n88. 

Novolac, 1078. 

Novonal, 1176. 

Nucleic acids, 1216. 

Nuclein, 1216. 

Nucleoproteins, 1215, 1216 , 
Nutriacholic acid, 1107, 

Nylon, 1083. 


0= ortho; see Ortho-podtton. 
Ocimene, 953. 

Octadec- A*-ene- 1 -acid, 1 90. 
Octadecylene, 45. 
Octadeuteronapnthalene, 892. 
Octahydroanthracene, 50 1, 
Octahydrodipyridobenzene, 702. 
Octahydronaphthalenes, 610. 
Octahydrophenanthrene, 593. 

Octalins, 793. 

Octamethyl-disaccharides, 927. 
Octane, 29. 

Octet, electron, 15. 

Octoses, 337, 344. 

Octyl halides, 60. 

Octylene, 45. 

CEn^thal, 153. 

Oenin, 1146. 

Oestradiol, 1119, 1231. 

Oestriol, 1119, 1231. 

Oestrone, 1117 , 1230. 

Oestrone, synthetic analogues of, 1123. 
Oil, carbolic, 400. 

Oil, lubricating, 41. 

Oil, middle, 400. 

Oil of bitter Amends, 490. 

Oil of cinnamon, 494. 


Oil, turkey-red, 908. 

Oils and fats, 183, 895, 896 , 897. 

Oils and fats, vegetable, 896, 905 . 

Oils, boiled, 908, 909 . 

Oils, drying, 896. 

Oils, essential, 951. 

Oils, fish liver, 909, 1113. 

Oils from coal-tar, 400. 

Oils, semi-drying, 896. 

Oils, sulphated, 908. 

Olefiant gas, 48. 

Olefine bonds, 46-51, 834. See Mono- 


enes^ Polyenes. 

Olefine bonds, position of, 834. 

Olefine com^unds, Raman spectra. 


Olefine link, single. See Mono-enes. 
Olefine links, several. See Polyenes. 
Olefines, 45 . . 

Olefines and additive reactions, 46, 
817-33. See Mono-enes. 

Olefines and photochemistry, 821. 
Olefines, constitution of, 50- 
Olefines, nomenclature of, 48. 

Olefines, oxidation of, 48. 

Olefines, polymerization of, 48. 

Oleic acid, 183, 190 . 

Oleic acid ozonide, 736. 

Oleic acids, 901, 904 . 

Oleic series, 186. 

Oleodistearin, 898. 

Oleo-resins, 593. 

Oleyl alcohol, 909. 

Oligo-saccharides, 336, 355, 93 °* 
Open-chain compounds, 375. 

Opianic acid, 1009. 

Opium, 1006. 

Optical activity, 182, 1301* . _ 

Optical activity and resolution, 771-0, 
781-91. 

Optical activity and symmetry, 182, 774 ‘ 
Optic^ activity of deuterium compounds, 
892. 
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Optically active aliphatic nitro-com- 
pounds, 8ro. 

Optically active silicon compounds, 791. 
Orange 11 , 740, 1022. 

Orange IV, 465* 

Orange G and GT, 1022. 

Orcinol, 473, 485 . 

Organo-metallic compounds, 136. 
Ornithine, 251. 

Orsaninej 1200. 

Ortho-acids, 166. 

Ortho-carbonic acid, esters of, 316. 
Ortho-carbonic ether, 234. 
Ortho-position, 389, 694. 

Osazones, 254 - 
Osazones from sugars, 339. 

Osone, 343. 

Ostreaosterol, 1102. 

Ovovitellin, 1215. 

Oxal-acetic acid, 296. 

Oxalic acid, 264, 269 . 

Oxalic acid, salts of, 270. 

Oxaluric acid, 323. 

Oxalyl, 267. 

Oxalyl chloride, 270. 

Oxalyl urea, 323. 

Oxamethane, 271. 

Oxamic acid, 271* 

Oxamide, 271. 

Oxanilic acid, 445. 

Oxanilide, 443. 

Oxazine dyestuffs, 1051. 

Oxidases, 1247- 
Oxidation, 727, 728. 

Oxidation, electrolytic, 739. 

Oxidation products of polyhydric al- 
cohols, 236. 

Oxidation with carbonic anhydride, 757. 
Oxidations, catalytic, 756. ^ [ 73 1- 

Oxidations with acidified dichromate, 
Oxidations with chromic anhydride, 731. 
Oxidations with chromyl chloride, 73 1 . 
Oxidations with ferric chloride, 738. 
Oxidations with formaldehyde, 739. 
Oxidations with lead tetracetate, 734. 
Oxidations with mercuric oxide, 739. 
Oxidations with nitric acid, 732. 
Oxidations with nitro-benzene, 739. 
Oxidations with oxygen, 735. 

Oxidations with perhydrol, 734. 
Oxidations with peroxides, 733. 
Oxidations with potassium ferricyanide, 
73S., 

Oxidations with potassium perman- 
ganate, 729. 

Oxidations with potassium persulphate, 
73 Q- 

Oxidations with silver oxide, 738. 
Oxidations with sodium hydroxyl- 
aminate, 739. 

Oxidations with sulphuric acid, 733. 

I :is-Oxidopentadecane, 602. 

Oximes, Beckmann transformation of, 
650. 

Oximes, configuration of, S02, 803. 
Oximes from sugarSj 338, 

Oximes, stereochemistry of, So 1-4. 
Oximes, structure of, 1286. 

Oximidc, 271. 

Oxindole, 668, 671. 


Oxonium cations, 613. 

Oxonium ion, 614, 

Oxonium salts, 679, 817. 

Oxozone, 735. 

Oxozonides, 735. 

Oxycelluloses, 364. 

Oxycoccicyanin, 1146. 

Oxygen, heavy, 894. 

Oxygen, monovalent, 869 
6-Oxypurine, 331. 

Oxytocin, 1228. 

Oxyuvitic acid, 263. 

Ozokerite, 44. 

Ozonides, 735. 

Ozonolysis, 736. 

P=para; see Para-position, 

Paeonidin, 1146. 

Paeonin, 1146. 

Palatine dyes, 1032, 1025, 

Palladinized charcoal, 747, 

Palladium, as catalyst, 746. 

Palmatine, loio. 

Palmitic acid, 183. 

Palmitoleic acid, 901, 903 , 907, 
Palmitonitrile, 113. 

Pandothenic acid, 1234. 

Pantocaine, 1189. 

Papain, 12^0. 

Papaveraldine, 1006. 

Papaverine, ioo6. 

Papaveroline, 1006. 

Paper industry, 365. 

Para-aldehyde, 152. 

Para-anthracene, 580. 

Parabanic acid, 323. 

Parachor, 1291 . 

Paracyanogen, 302. 

Paraffin, liquid, 44. 

Paraffin wax, 41, 44. 

Paraffins, 29 , 31. 

Paraffins, constitution of, 39. 

Paraffins, isomeric, 31, 38. 

Paraffins, nomenclature of, 39. 
Paraffins, normal, 38. 
Paraformaldehyde, 150. 

Para-lactic acid, 248. 

Paraleucaniline, 556, 557, 
Paramagnetism, 870. 

Para-position, 389, 694. 

Para-red, 1021. 

Pararosaniline, 556, 558. 

Parathormone, 1227, 1230 . 
Paraurazine, 320. 

Parchment paper, 363. 

Paroxazine, 699. 

Partition coefficient, 28. 

Patent green AGL, 555. 

Patul in, 1247. 

Pectine, 1199. 

Pecto-cellufoses, 368. 

Peganine, loii. 

Pelargonic acid, 190. 

Pelargonidin, 1140, 1148. 

Pelargonin, 1146. 

Pelargonin chloride, synthesis of, 1152. 
Pellagra, 1224. 

Penicillin, 1347. 

Penidllium^ species of, 1245, 1246. 
Pentacetylgalactose, 351. 
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<f-Pentacetyl-glucose, 350. 
Pentacetyl-hexoses, 924. 
Pentachloroethane, 855. 

Pentadecylene, 43. 

Pentadeuterophenylbenzylamine, 892. 
Pentadeuterophenylcarboxylic acid, 891, 
Pentadigalloyl-glucose, 948. 

Pentahydric alcohols, 235. 
Pentamethylarsme, 1195. 
Pentamethyldigalloyl chloride, 949. 
Pentamethylene-diamine, 227. 
Pentamethyl-hexoses, 924. 

Pentane, 29. 

Pentane acid, 178. 

Pentane diacid, 275. 

Pentaphenylethane, 865. 

Pentatriacontane, 29. 

Pentoses, 337, 345 . 91 1. 

Pentyl halides, 60. 

Pepsin, 1247, 1250 , 1255. 

Peptidases, 1250. 

Peptides, 1216. 

Peptones, 1215. 

Perabrodil, 1186. 

Perbenzoic acid, 516. 

Percaine, 1190- 
Perchlorether, 96. 

Perchloro-ethane, 69. 

Perchloro-ethylene, 856. 
Perhydrocrocetin, 1135. 
Perhydronorbixin, 1134. 

Periplogenin, 1126, 

Perkin reaction, 662. 

Perkin's synthesis of imsaturated acids, 

Sii. 

Pennanent yellow R, 1031. 

Peronine, 1013. 

Peroxides, 208. 

Perozonides, 736. 

Perstoff, 1239. 

Perylene, 397. 

Petrol, 41, 42. 

Petroleum, 40 . 

Petroleum, natural composition of, 42. 
Petroleiim, organic chemicals from, 
43 * 

Petroleum, origin of, 43. 

Petroleum, reming of, 41. 

Petroselinic acid, 896, 901. 

Petunidin, 1146. 
pTs. value, 613. 

Phaeophorphides, 1138, 1160. 
Phaeoporphyrins, 1161. 

Phaseolin, 1214. 

Phaseolunatin, 947. 

Phellandral, 972. 

Phellandrenes, 966. 

Phenacetin, 481, 1178. 

Phenacyl bromide, 495. 
Phenanthraquinone, 587, 388. 
Phenanthraquinones, alkylated, 588. 
Phenanthrene, 586 , 392. 

Phenanthrene and derivatives, syn- 
theses of, 387-93* 

Phenanthrene, bases from, loii. 
Phenanthrene-9-carboxylic acid, 589* 
Phenanthrene : cyclopenteno-, 1 1 0 1 , 

1119. 

Phenanthrene derivatives, Pschorr syn- 
thesis of, $88. 


Phenanthrene: i:2-dimethyl-, 11 11. 
Phenanthrene : 3 - methoxy - 4:6 - dihy- 
droxy-, 1013. 

Phenanthrene : 3-methoxy-4-hydroxy-, 
1012. 

Phenanthrene: 17 - methylpenteno-, 

1105. 

Phenanthrenes and hormones, 1 123. 
4:5-Phenanthrylenemethane, 596. 
Phenarsazine, 1206. 

Phenarsazine derivatives, 1205-7. 
Phenazine, 700, 701 . 

Phenetedines, 481. 

Phenetole, 477. 

Phenocoll, 1179. 

Phenol, 473, 477 . 

Phenol: 6-n-amyl-3-methyI-, 1167. 
Phenol, homologues of, 482- 
Phenolic acids, 510. 

Phenolic acids, saturated, 324, 

Phenolic alcohols, 497. 

Phenolic esters, 472, 478 . 

Phenolic ethers, 472, 477 . 
Phenol-phthalein, 362, 563 , 1186. 
Phenol-phthalein-oxime, 364. 
Phenol-sulphonic acids, 482. 

Phenol: tribromo-, 1166. 

Phenols, 472 . 

Phenols as antiseptics, 1166, 

Phenols, dihydric, 484. 

Phenols, monohydric, 475. 

Phenols, trihydric, 486. 

Phenoxazine, 700, 702 . 

Phenoxides, 472. 
o-Phenoxybenzoic acid, 526. 

Phenyl acetate, 47S. 

Phenylacetic acid, 314, 519 . 
Phenyl-acetic acids, 519, 520. 
Phenyl-acetylene, 414. 

Phenyl-alanine, 521, 1210, 1219. 
Phenylamine, 433. 
Phenyl-amino-propionic acids, 521* 
<f-Phenylamylhydrazine, 353. 
Phenylarsonic acid, 1196. 
o-Phenyl-benzoic acid, 548. 

Phenyl bromide, 414. 
4-Phenyl-A®-butene-i-acid, 523. 
Phenylcarbimide, 446. 

Phenyl chloride, 414. 
Phenylcymonitromethane, 810. 

Phenyl disulphide, 479. 

Phenylene blue, 1043. 

Phenyl ether, 477. 
p-Phenyl-ethyl alcohol, 489, 490 . 
Phenyl-ethylene, 413. 

Phenyl-ethyl ether, 477. 
d-Phenyl-glucosazone, 350. 
Phenyl-glycerol, 489. 

Phenylglycine, 446, 673, 835* . 
Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, 673. 
Phenyl-glycocoll, 446, 673. 
Phenyl-glycollic acid, 329. 
Phenyl-glyoxylic acid, 493, 330. 
Phenyl-hydrazine, 461. 
Phenylhydrazones, 149, 462. 
Phenylhydrazones and stereoisomerism, 
804. 

Phenyl-hydrazones from sugars, 339, 
Phenyl-hydrazones of ketones, 160. 
Phenyl hydrogen sulphate, 478. 
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Phenyl hydrosulphide, 478. 
^-Phenyl-hydroxylamine, 460. 
Phenyl-imino-butyric acid, 446. 

Phenyl iodide, 414. 

Phenyl-iodide dichloride, 419. 
y-Phenyl-isocrotonic acid, 523. 
phenyl isocyanate, 446. 

Phenyl isothiocyanate, 446. 
phenyl J acid for azo-dyes, 1028. 

Phenyl magnesium bromide, 467. 
Phenyl-methyl-carbinol, 490. 
Phenyl-methyl ether, 477* 
Phenyl-methyl-hydrazme, 461. 
Phenyl-methyl ketone, 495. 

Phenyl mustard oil, 446. 
Phenyl-naphthalene, 576. 
phenyl - a - naphthylbenzylmethylar- 
sonium iodide, 81 1. 

Phenyl-nitramine, 432. 
Phenyl-nitro-methane, 424- 
Phenyl-phosphine, 467. 
Phenyl-phosphinic acid, 467. 
Phenyl-propiolic acid, 514, 523 , 

Phenyl radical, 870. 

Phenyl salicylate, 525. 

Phenyl-salicylic acid, 526. 

Phenyl sulphide, 479. 

Phenyl sulphone, 479. 
Phenyl-p‘tolyl-methyltelluronium iodide, 
8i2. 

i-Phenyl-i :2:3-trihydroxypropane, 489. 
Phenylurethane, 1178. 

Phloretin, 947. 

Phloridzin, 947. 

Phloroglucinol, 403, 473, 486 . 

Phloxine, 1036. 

6-Phocaecholic acid, 1 107. 

Phorone, 16 1. 

Phosgene, 315 , 1259. 

Phosgene, photochemical formation of, 
821. 

Phosgene, resonance of, 1333. 
Phosphagens, 1238. 

Phosphafides, 895, 909 . 

Phosphatol, 1168. 
jPhosphenyl chloride, 467. 

Phosphine, 1038. 

Phosphines, 131 . 

Phosphino-benzene, 467. 

Phospholipids, 895, 909 . 

Phosphomum bases, 13 1. 
Phosphoproteins, 121^. 

Phosphorus, alkyl derivatives of, 131. 
Phosphorus aromatic compounds, 467. 
Phosphorus, radio-active, 895. 
Photochemical reactions, 822. 

Phthaleins, 562, 1036. 

Phthalic acid, 

Phthalic anhydride, 534. 

Phthalic anhydride synthesis, 1131. 
Phthalide, 530. 

«Phthalimide, 535. 

Phthalocyanines, 1066. 

Phthalophenone, 562 . 

Phthalyl chloride, 535. 

Phyalin, I2SS« 

Phylloaetio-porphyrin, 1 1 so. 
Phylloerithrm, 1161. 

Phylloporphyrin, 1159. 

Phyllopyrole, 1159. 


Physiological activity and constitution, 
1192. 

Phytol, 1158, 

Phytosterols, iioi, 

Phytostigmine, 1001. 

Phytosynthesis, 1163. 

Phytoxanthins, 1130. 

Phytyl alcohol, 1158. 

Picene, 597, 598. 

Picolines, 686. 

Picolinic acid, 687. 

Picramide, 436. 

Picrates of aromatic amines, 431. 

Picric acid, 463, 480 , 1167. 

Picryl chloride, 424, 480, 626. 

Pigments, 1068. 

Pimanthrene, 591. 
d-Pimaric acid, 595, 

Pimelic acid, 264, 404. 

Pinacoline, 162. 

Pinacone, 222 . 

Pinacone-pinacolin transformation, 645 , 
Pinacyanols, 1039, 1041 . 

Pinane, 973. 

(Z^Pinene, 974. 
p-Pinene, 977. 

Pinene dibromide, 975, 991. 

Pinene glycol, 975. 

Pinene hydrochloride, 975. 

Pinene nitrolpiperide, 975. 

Pinene nitrosochloride, 975. 
a>-Pinic acid, 976. 

Pinole, 975. 

Pinoleglycol, 975. 
a-Pinonic acid, 976. 

Piperazine, 701, iiSc 
Piperic acid, 533, 688, 1003. 

Piperic acid piperidide, 1003. 

Piperidine, 227, 681, 688. 
Piperidylpyridine, 1192. 

Piperine, 688, 1003. 

Piperitone, 971. 

Piperonp.l, 497. 

Piperonylic acid, 527. 

Piperyl-piperidine, 088. 

Pivalic acid, 182. 

Plant-gums and mucilages, 943. 
Plasmoquine, 1187. 

Plasticizers, 1083. 

Plastics, 1069. 

Plastics, amino, 1081. 

Plastics, casein, 1082. 

Plastics, cellulose ester, 1083. 

Plastics, cellulose ether, 1083, 

Plastics, semisynthetic, 1080. 

Plastics, urea, 1081. 

Platinichlorides, 118,431. 

Platinum as catalyst, 745. 

Poison gases, 1259. 

Poisons, catalyst, 733. 

Poisons, heart, 1124. 

Polar colours, 1032. 

Polar yellow sG, 1024. 

Polar yellow brown, 1019. 

Polarizability of bonds, 1289. 

Polybasic acids, 298. 

Polybasic acids, aromatic, 540. 

Polyenes, 833^ 1133. 

Polyenes, conjugated, absorption spectra 
of, 1268, 1269. 
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Polyenoid systems, 837. 

Polyhydric monobasic acids, 250, 
Polyhydroacy dibasic acids, 295. 
Polymerism, 6. 

Polymerization, condeosation, 1076. 
Polymerization of acetylene, 854. 
Polymerization, reactive pomts m, 1077. 
Polymerization, theories of, 1074. 
Polymethylene derivatives, 376. 
Polymethylenes, stability of, 377. 
Polypeptides, 1212. 

Polysaccharides, 336, 361 , 938. 
Polysaccharides, synthetic^ 942. 
Polystyrenes, 1073. 

Ponceau dyes, 1022, 1026. 

Populin, 947. 

Porphin, 1153. 

Porphyrin group, 1153, 

Porphyrm: 00-, 1153. 

Porphyrins, 1159, 1160. 

Potassium and sodium alkyls, 137. 
Potassium antimonyl-tartrate, 288. 
Potassium benzenediazotates, 453. 
Potassium carboxide, 403, 487. 
Potassium chloranilate, 501. 

Potassium ferricyanide, 307. 

Potassium ferrocyanide, 306. 

Potassium indoxyl-sulphate, 668. 
Potassium myronate, 312. 

Potassium nitranilate, 501. 

Potassium oxalate-beryllium, 709. 
n-Potassium pyrrole, 662. 

Potassium thiocyanate, 310, 

Potassium xanthate, 332. 

Pratol, 1142. 

A®-Pre^ene-3-ol-20-one, 1120. 
Prehnitic acid, 540. 

Primetin, 1140. 

Primulines, 1033. 

Printing blues, 1051. 

Pristane, 900. 

Proflavine, 1172. 

Progesterone, 1117, 1119 , 1228, 1231. 
Progesterone: hydroxy-, 1232. 
Prolamines, 1214. 

Prolinase, 1251. 

Proline, 1211. 

Prontosils, 1170. 

Propadiene, 57. 

Propaldehyde, 153. 

Propan-2 :3-diol- 1 -acid, 25 1 • 
Propan-2-ol-i-acid, 246. 

Propane, 29, 37. 

Propane diacid, 271. 

Propane-3 -ol- 1 -acid , 248 . 
s-Propanetricarboxylic acid, 298. 
Propane-i:2:3-triol, 228, 

Propanol diacid, 283. 

Propanols, 89. 

2-Propanone, 160. 

Propargyl alcohol, 92. 

Propargylic acid, 191. 

Propene, 52. 

Propene acid, 189. 
i-Propene-3-ol, 91. 

Propine, 57. 

Propinyl alcohol, 92. 

Propiolic acid, 191. 

Propionic acid, 177. 

Propionitrile, 113* 


Propyl-acetic acid, 178. 

Propyl alcohols, 89. 

Propylbenzenes, 412. 

Propylene, 45, 52. 

Propylene chlorides, 68. 

Propylene glycols, 222. 

Propyl halides, 60, 65. 
a-n-Propylpiperidine, 1001, 
Propylpyridines, 687. 

Proseptasine, 1170. 

Prosolknelic acid, ziio. 

Protaminase, 1217. 

Protamines, 1215. 

Proteans, 1215. 

Proteases, 1247. 

Proteinases, 1250. 

Protein foodstuffs, 1219. 

Proteins, 1208. 

Proteins, classification of, 1214. 
Proteins, coiyugated, 12 IS» 

Proteins, simple, 1214. 

Proteins, structure of, 1217. 
Protocatechuic acid, 527. 
Protocatechuic aldehyde, 497. 
Protopine, 1013. 

Protoporphyrin, H 54 » uSSi 1160. 
Prototropy, 880. 

Prune, 1052. 

Prunetin, 1144. 

Prunicyanin, 1147. 

Prussian blue, 307. 

Prussic acid, 302. 

Pschorr synthesis, 588, 1131. 
Pseudo-acids, 425, 460, 1326. 
Pseudo-bases, 558, 1326. 
Pseudocumene, 406 , 412 . 
Pseudo-cumenol, 473* 
Pseudo-cumidene, 428. 
Pseudocyanines, 1039, 1040 . 
Pseudo-indoxyl, 668. 

Pseudo-ionone, 992. 

Pseudo-nitrols, 107. 
Pseudo-pelletierine, 603. 
Pseudo-phenols, 503. 

Ptomaines, 227, 1214. 

Pulegone, 972. 

Purine bases from proteins, 1211. 
Purine derivatives as diuretics, 1 184* 
Purine group, 327. 

Purpuric acid, 326. 

Purpurin, 584, 1054, ioss« 
Purpurogallin, 739. 

Putrescine, 226. 

Pyramidon, 1178. 

Pyranoses, 912, 914 . 

Pyrans, 678. 

J^anthrone, 1063, 


Pyrazme, 700, 701. 

Pyrazole, 675. 

Pyrazolidine, 675. 

Pyrazoline, 675. 

Pyrazolone dyestuffs, 1034. 

Pyrazolones, 675, 676. 

Pyrene, 596, 597. 

Pyrethlone, 1191, 

P^ethrins, 1191. 

Pyridme, 678, 681 , 685 , 700, 701. 
Pyridine-carboxylic acids, 687. 

P3uridine derivatives, syntheses of 683 
684. 
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Pyridme from pyrrole, 6io. 

Pyridine, homologues of, 686. 

Pyridine nucleus, numbering of, 694. 
Pyridine, syntheses of, 683. 

Pyridine-a :3 :4:6-tertracarboxylic acid, 

684. 

Pyridium, 686, 1173. 

Pyrimidine, 700, 701 . 

Pyrimidine bases from proteins, 1211. 
Pyrimidine derivatives, 1222, 1223. 
Pyrocalciferol, 1116. 

Pyrocatechin, 484*. 

Pyrocholoidanic acid, 1 1 10. 

Pyrodoxin, 1224. 

Pyrogallic acid, 486. 

Pyrogallol, 473 ; 486 . 

Pyrogallol dimethyl ether, 486. 
Pyroligneous acid, 82. 

Pyromellitic acid, 54 °* 

Pyromucic acid, 662. 
y-Pyrone-dicarboxylic acid, 680. 
Pyrones, 677 , ^ 78 , 8 1 8. 

Pyronine, 499, 

Pyronine G, 1038. 

Pyronine group, 564, 1036. 
Pyrosollanelic acid, 1 1 1 1 . 

Pyro-tartaric acid, 276. 

Pyroxylin, 366. 

Pyrroaetioporphyrin. iiS 9 , noo. 
Pyrrole, 657, 658, 600, 662 . 
Pyrrolidine, 663. 

Pyrrolidine rings, bases with, 1014. 
Pyrroline, 663. 

Pyrroporphyrin, iiS9> 1160. 

Pyruvic acid, 236, 1240. 


Quaternary ammonium hydroxides, 1:20. 
Quaternary ammonium salts, lao, 12 1, 
632, 648, 650, 806, 817, 

Quaternary bases, aromatic, 441. 
Quercetagetin, 1141. 

Quercitin, 1141. 

Quercitol, 487. 

Quinaldine, 693, 693, 696. 

Quinalizarin, 584. 

Quinetine esters, 1187. 

Quinhydrone, 500. 

Quinic acid, 529, 696, 1004. 

Quinine, 1004 , 1177. 

Quinine salicylate, 1005. 

QuinitoJ, 486. 

Quinizarin, 584. 

Quinizarin green, 1053. 

Quinol, 473, 485 . 

Quinoline, 690, 691-3, 694 , 695. 
Quinoline bases, 1004. 

Quinoline carboxylic acids, 696. 
Quinoline, constitution of, 693. 
Quinoline-3 :3-dicarboxylic acid, 696. 
Quinoline group, 690. 

J^uinoline yellow, 696. 

"Quinolinic acid, 088, 694. 

Quinolonium salts, 695. 

Quinomethanes, 503. 

Quinone, 444, 

Quinoncanii, 869. 
p-Quinonechlorimides, 502. 
Quinonediimide, 502. 

Quinone-dioxime, 500. 


Quinone monanil, 502. 
juinone-monoxime, 500, 502. 
Quinones, 499. ^ 

Quinones, additive compounds of, 500. 
juinotoxine, 1005. 

^uinoxaline, 443, 701. 


Racemic acid, 285, 289 . 

Racemic compounds, 183. 

Racemic compounds, criteria for, 294. 
Racemic compounds, resolution of, 290, 
292;.77x-4* 

Racemic sugars, resolution of, 353, 
Racemization, 293, 644, 788, 1313. 
Radicals, 23 . 

Radicals, free, 860. 

Radicals, free, in photochemical pro- 
cesses, 862. 

Radicals, methyl, ethyl and benzyl, 860. 
Radio-active phosphorus, 895. 

Raffinose, 361, 934. 

Raman eff^ect, 1271-6. 

Raman frequencies, 1373. 

Rational formulae, 12 . 

X-Ray examination, 1276. 

X-Ray examination, aromatic com- 
pounds, 1278. 

X-Ray examination, co-ordination com- 

S ounds, 816. 

lay examination, j6-dinitrobenzene, 
1280. 

X-Ray examination, paraffins, 1279. 
Rayon, 366, 1032. 

Reductases, 1247. 

Reduction, 714. 

Reduction by heating with metals, 723. 
Reduction by micro-organisms, 720. 
Reduction, electrolytic, 724. 

Reduction in acid solution, 715. 
Reduction in alkaline solution, 720. 
Reduction in neutral solution, 722. 
Reduction with acid and metal, 715. 
Reduction with alcohol, 723. 

Reduction with ammonium sulphide, 
724- 

Reduction with ferrous sulphate, 724. 
Reduction with hydriodic acid, 719. 
Reduction with hydrogen sulphide, 734. 
Reduction with metal alkoxides, 723. 
Reduction with phenylhydrazine, 724. 
Reduction with sodium amalgam and 
acid, 719. 

Reduction with sodium amalgam and 
water, 721. 

Reduction with sodium and alcohol, 720. 
Reduction with sodium hyposulphite, 
724 - 

Reduction with sodium stannite, 723. 
Reduction with stannous chloride, 716. 
Reduction with sulphurous acid,^ 724. 
Reduction with zinc and acetic acid, 717. 
Reduction with zinc and alkali, 722. 
Reformatsky reaction, 142, 599. 
Refraction and dispersion, exaltation of, 
851. 

Refractions, atomic, 1298. 

Removal of CO2 from acids, 628. 
Rennin, 1247. 

Residual affinities, 840. 
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Resin acids, 593. 

Resins, alkyd, 1081. 

Resins, natural, 1070. 

Resins, phenol-formaldehyde, 1078. 
Resins, polymerization, 1072. 

Resins, synthetic, 1071- 

Resins, synthetic, soluble in oil, 108. 

Resins, thermo hardening, 1072. 

Resins, thermoplastic, 1072. 

Resolution and optically active com- 
pounds, 771-8, 781-91. 

Resolution of allene compounds, 781-3. 
Resolution of quaternary ammonium 
iodides, 806. 

Resolution of racemic diphenyl deri- 
vatives, 785. 

Resonance, 1331. 

Resonance energ^% 1334. 

Resorcin brown, 1025. 

Resorcin yellow, 466. 

Resorcine green, 1019. 

Resorcinol, 473, 484 . 

Resorcinol: 4 - 72 -hex 3 d-, 1167. 
Resorcinol, monoallcyl ethers of, 1167. 
Resorcinol-phthalein, 564. 

Retene, 591, 592. 

Revertose, 360, 1252. 

Rhamnitol, 235. 

Rhamnose, 346. 

Rhigoline, 41. 

Rhodamines, 565, 1037. 

Rhodinal, 956. 

Rhodoporphyrin, 1159, 1160. 

Ribose, 346. 
d’-Riboses, 91 1. 

Ricinine, 1002. 

Ricinoleic acid, goi. 

Ring closure and configuration, 1318. 
Ring enlargement, 609.^ 

Ring systems, degradation of, 607. 
Rings, carbon, many-membered, 600. 
Rings, closed, 13 . 

Rings, fused, 794. . . , ^ 

Robinson" s synthesis of hydrocarbons, 
599 * 

Rochelle, salt, 288. 

Rongalite, 151. 

Rosaniline, 556, 557. 

Rosaniline dyes, 556. 

Rosanilines, methylated, 559. 
Rosanilines, phenylated, 560. 
Rosanthrene O, 1028. 

Rose de Bengal, 564) 1036. 

Rosin, 593. 

Rosindulines, 1048, 1049. 

Rosolic acid, 561. 

Rotation, restricted, 785, 790, 1288. 
Rotenone, 1191. 

Rubber, chemistry of, 1084. 

Rubber, derivatives of, 1090, 1097. 
Rubber, latex, io86~8. 

Rubber, raw, 1089. 

Rubber, vulcanization of, 1093. 
Rubbers, fillers for, 1094. 

Rubbers, synthetic, 1097. 

Rubbers, S3mthetic German, 1098. 
Rubbers, synthetic Russian, 1099. 
Ruberythric acid, 584. 

Rufigaliol, 584. 

Rufiopin, 584. 


Sabinene, 980. 

Saccharic acid, 295. 

Saccharine, 519. 

Saccharinic acids, 925. 

Saccharobiose, 356- 
Saccharcmyces cererisiae, 84. 

Safranines, 1044, 1046 , 1047. 

Safrole, 483. 

St. Denis red, 1027. 

Salicin, 947, 1167. 

Salicyl-aldehyde, 497. 

Salicylates, 1168, 1179. 

Salicylic acid, 514, 525 . 

Salicylic add, Kolbe's synthesis of, S^SU 
Salicyiosalicylic acid, 1179, 

Saligenin, 497, 947, 

Salipyrin, 1179. 

Salit, 1168. 

Salmine, 1210, 121S- 
Salol, 1167. 

Salophen, 1179. 

Salophene, 1179. 

Saloquinine, 1005, 

Salt G, 574. 

Salt R, 574. 

Salting out, 184- 
Salt of sorrel, 270. 

Salts, acid, 169. 

Saits, normal, 169. 

Salvarsan, 1201. 
Salvarsan-di-N-glucoside, 1203. 
Saivarsin, 1199. 

Sandmeyer’s reactions, 451, 542. 
Sandmeyer*s synthesis of isatin, 669. 
Santene, 988 , 991. 

Santene nitrosite, 988. 

Santene nitrosochloride, 988. 
Sapogenins, 950, 1^27. 

Saponincaticn, 76 . 102, 183. 

Sapoiuns, 950, : raT. 

S.irci:'(‘, 33 1- 
Sarco-Licnc: r.cid, 25.8. 

Sarcosine, 2.: 5. 

Sarrnmtoger.in. 1 126. 

SarsapogrtPin, i i:;S. 

Si-Uiriitiid ccrnpOLipds, 24, 29. 

Saturated dibadc acids, 264* 

Saturated hydrocarbons, 29 . 

Saturated monobasic acids, 163. 
Scamnose, 934. 

Schiff"s bases, 432, 493. 

Scleroproteins, 1214. 

Scopine, 1016. 

Scopolamine, 1016. 

Scopoline, 1016. 

Sebacic acid, 264. 

Secretin, 1227, i^SS- 
Sedoheptose, 344. 

Selacholeic acid, 901. 

Selinene, 995 - 
Semialdehydes, 95 , 7 - 
Semi-benzene derivatives, 413. 
Semicarbazide, 321. 

Semicarbazones, 160, 321. 
s- and p-Semidines, 050. 

Sensitol, 1040. 

Sensitol red, 1041. 

Septanoses, 923. 

Serine, 1210. 

Sesquiterpenes, 993* 
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Sextol, 751. 

Shale oil, 44* 

Shellac, 1070. 

Shells in atom, 14. 

Side chains, 408. 

Sidonal, 1185. 

Silicon compounds, optically active, 799. 
Silicononane, 136. 

Silicononyl alcohol, 136. 

Silk, artificial, 366. 

Silk fibroin, 1218. 

Sinigrin, 948. 

Sirius brilliant FFR, 1052. 

Sitosterol, 1102. 

Skatole, 667 . 

Skiagraphic chemicals, 1186. 

Shraup*s synthesis of quinoline, 692. 
Soamin, 1198. 

Soaps, 184. 

Sobrerol, 97s. 

Sobrerythritol, 975. 

Sodium acetylene, 857. 

Sodium alkyls, 137. 

Sodium benzoylacetone, 707. 

Sodium ben2yl, 867. 

Sodium diphenylamine, 868. 

Sodium ethoxide, 88. 

Sodium nitroprusside, 307. 

Sodium salicylaldehyde, 707. 

Sodium salts and conductivity, 1326. 
Sodium stilbenCj 867. 

Sodium sulphanilate, 470. 

Sodium triphenylmethyl, 864, 866. 
Solanidine, 948, 1013, 

Solanine, 948, 1013. 

Solanocapsidine, 1014. 

Solanose, 934. 

Soledon colours, 1060. 

Sollanelic acid, iiii. 

Solubility, 26. 

Solusalvarsan, 1203. 

Soluseptacine, 1170. 

Solway blue, 1055, 

Somnal, 1174* 

Sorbic acid, 191 . 

Sorbic acid, reduction of, 841 . 

Sorbine red, 1022. 

Sorbitol, 235. 
ff-Sorbose, 353. 

/-Sorbose, 353. 

Sorbose bacterium, 1245* 

Spermaceti, 183, 909. 

Sperm oils, 907. 

Spinocain, 1188. 

Spiran nitrogen compounds, 806, 807. 
Spiran-pinacoline, 610. 

Spirans, 783. 

Spirit blue, 561. 

Spirits of wine, 83. 

Spirocid, IJ99. 

Spirosal, 1179. 

JSqualene, 900, 996. 

Stabilarsan, 1203. 

Stabilities of ring systems, 689. 
Stachyose, 361. 935* 

Starch, 368. 

Starch and cellulose, 938. 

Starch, animal j 372. 

Starch, formation of, in plants, 369. 
Starch gum, 37a. 


Starch, hydrolysis of, 370. 

Starch, liver, 372. 

Starch, moss, 372. 

Starch paste, 370. 

Starch, soluble, 372. 

Starch, uses of, 371. 

Stearic acid, 183. 

Stearine candles, 183. 

Stereochemistry and nitrogen, 800-10. 
Stereochemistry in allene group, 781. 
Stereochemistry in cyclo-paraffin series. 
776. 

Stereochemistry of carbon compounds, 
771. 

Stereochemistry of co-ordination com- 
pounds, 813. 

Stereochemistry of cyclohexylidene deri- 
vatives, 782. 

Stereochemistry of olefine derivatives, 
798. 

Stereochemistry of oximes, 801 . 
Stereochemistry of phosphorus and 
arsenic, 81 1. 

Stereochemistry of quinquevalent nitro- 
gen compoimds, 805-9. 
Stereochemistry of silicon compounds, 
799 - 

Stereochemistry of sulphur, selenium; 
and tin, 81 1. 

Stereochemistry of tervalent nitrogen 
compounds, 800. 

Stereoisomerides, absorption of, 1269. 
Stereoisomerism, 179 . 

Stereoisomerism of benzene derivatives, 
397 * 

Stereoisomerism of cycloparaflfins, 381. 
Stereoisomerism of optically active 
valeric acid, 180. 

Stereoisomerism of tartaric acids, 286. 
Steric effects, 626. 

Steric effects in enolization, 874. 

Steric factors, 785, '^go. 

Steric factors in additions of mono-enes, 
824. 

Steric hindrance in esterification, 629. 
Steric hindrance in hydrolysis of esters,. 
631. 

Steric hindrance, various examples of, 
„ 629 "" 33 * 

Steroids, noi. 

Sterols, iioi. 

Sterols, stereochemistry of, 1103. 
Stevens* rearrangement of quaternafy 
ammonium salts, 648, 650 . 

Stibanilic acid, 1205. 
Stibinoarsenobenzene, 1204. 
Stigmasterol, 1106, 1102, 1120. 

Stilbene, 548. 

Stilbene dTerivatives, 1206. 

Stilbene derivatives and oestrone, 1123, 
Stilbene dyestuffs, 1032. 

Stilbene orange 4R, 1033. 

Stovaine, 1189. 

Stovarsol, 1199. 

Strophanthidin, 1126. 

Strophanthin p, 1125. 

Strychnine, xoi6. 

Sturine^ 1215. 

Styphnic acid, 485. 

Styrene, 413 . 
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Subcutin, 1188. 

Suberic acid, 264. 

Suberone, 600. 

Substitution, 31, 60. 

Substitution, aromatic, 633 , 

Substitution, aromatic, rules for, 635. 
Substitution, directing groups in, 636. 
Substitution in aromatic compounds, 
415 . 

Substitution in condensed benzene 
systems, 643. 

Substitution, inductive and tautomeric 
effects in, 638. 

Substitution in heterocyclic compoimds, 
642. 

Substitution, inverse, 621. 

Substitution products, 64, 67, 68, 69. 
Succinamic acid, 274. 

Succinamide, 274. 

Succinic acid, 264, 273, 1242, 1244. 
Succinic aldehyde diomme, 662. 

Succinic aiihydride, 275* 

Succinic anhydride synthesis, 1131, 
Succinimide, 274. 

Succinonitrile, 224. 

Succinyl, 267. 

Succmyl chloride, 274. 

Succinylo-succinic acid, 539 . 
Succinylsalicylic acid, 1179. 

Sucrase, 1247, 1256. 

Sucrose, 356 , 358, 933. 

Sudan III, 1026. 

Sugar carbonates, 938- ^ 

Sugars, molecular rotations of, 1303. 
Sugars showing mutarotation, 1309. 
Sugars, table of relations of, 357. 

Sugars with acyclic structures, 924. 
SuTphamic acids, soluble, 1021. 
Sulphanilamide, 1169. 

Sulphanilamide: N-Dodecacyano-,1170. 
Sulphanilic acid, 470. 

Sulpharsenol, 1203. 

Sulpharsphenamine, 1203. 

Sulphates, higher, as soaps, 908. 
Sulphites, all^l, 109. 

Sulpho-acetic acid, 196. 

Sulpho-benzoic acids, 519. 

Sulphoform, 1205. 

Sulphonal, 161 , 1177. 

Sulphonamides, 1170. 

Sulphonamides : p - aimnobenzene-, 

1169. 

Sulphonates, 1170. 

Sulphonation, 467- 
Sulphonephthaleins, 563. 

Sulphones, 100, 1169-71. 

Sulphonic acids, aliphatic, 109. 
Sulphonic acids, alkyl, 99. 

•Sulphonic acids, aromatic, 467, 646. 
Sulphonium ions, 613. 

Sulphonium salts, 817. 

•Sulpho-urea, 333. . 

Sulphur derivatives of carbonic acid, 

Sulphur, valency of, 100- 
Sulphuric acid, esters of, 108. 

Sun yellow, 1033. 

Supra sterols, 1113. 

Sylvane, 661. 

Sylvestxene hydrochloride, 990. 


Sylvestrenes, 966. 

Symmetry, alternating axk of, 775. 
Symmetry and optical activity, 774. 
S^mimetry, centre of, 774. 

Symmetry, plane of, 774. 

Sympathol, 1183. 

Sympathornimetica, 1179. 

Synephrin, 1183. 

Syntheses, early, i. 

Synthesis, asymmetric, 1322. 

Synthetic organic compounds, sources 
of, 2. 

Synthql, 749. 

Syiingin, 948, 


Tachysterol, 1113, 1114 * 

Tadd, 1187. 
d-Tagatose, 353. 

Taiiic acid, 902, 

Talose, 351. 
d-Talose, oil. 

Tannic acids, 528 . 

Tannins, 528 , 948. 

Tannoform, 1160. 

Tartar emetic, 288. 

Tartaric acid, salts of, 288. 

Tartaric acids, 285. 

Tartrates, ethyl, 289. 

Tartrazine, 1024, 1034. 

Tartronic acid, 383 . 

Tartronyl urea, 325. 

Taurine, 227. 

Taurocholic acid, 227. 

Tautomeric effect, 618, 638, 830, 882. 
Tautomeric equilibrium, 883. 

Tautomeric forms, absorption of, 1270. 
Tautomeric substance, 212. 

Tautomerism, 871 . ^ ... 

Tautomerism and ionization, 880. ' 

Tautomerism and unsaturation, 880. f 

Tautomerism, dyad system, 878. 
Tautomerism, keto-cyclql system, 886. 
Tautomerism, keto-enolic, 260, 262. 
Tautomerism, keto-lactol system, 886. 
Tautomerism, lactam-lactim, 1270. 
Tautomerism, mobility in, 881. 
Tautomerism, pentad systems, 884. 
Tautomerism, ring-chain system, 886, 
Tautomerism, types of, 877. 
Tautomerism, three carbon and other 
systems, 879. 

Tautomerism, valency, 887, 888, 890. 
Tenasco fibre, 367. 

Terebic acid, 975. 

Terephthalic acid, 536. 

Teresantalic acid, 991* 

Terpadienes, 962, 965, 966, 977 * 

Terpene dihydrochlorides, 961, 963, 

Terpene nitrolamines, 961. 

Terpene nitrosates, 961, 964. 

Terpene nitxosites, 961, 965, 977. 
Terpene nitroso-chlorides, 961, 964, 965 • 
Terpene tetrabromides, 961, 963, 966. 
Terpenes, acyclic olefinic, 952. , 

Terpenes, acyclic, ring formation m, 960. 
Terpenes and camphors, 951, 

Terpenes and ring stabihty, 991. 
Terpenes, bridged, 973* 
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Terpenes, dicyclic, ^73. 

Terpenes, monocyclic, 961. 

Terpenes, synthesis of monocyclic, 970, 
971. 

Terpenes, tricyclic, 991. 

Terpenes with seven - membered ring, 
996. 

Terpenylic acid, 970, 975. 

Terpin, 971 . 

Terpin hydrate, 969, 971 . 

Terpinenes, 965 , 909, 

Terpineol from geraniol, 960. 
hf“Terpineol from Z-linalool, 960. 
Terpineol nitrol piperide, 969. 

Terpineol urethane, 969, 

Terpineols, 969 , 976. 

Terpinolene, 966 , 969. 

Testosterone, iH7> 1121 , 1228, 1231 . 
Tetra-acet-hydrazide, 213. 
Tetra-acetobromoglucose, 341 . 
Tetra-alkyl-hydrazines, 462. 

1 :2:4:8-TetraDromo-^-menthane, 966. 
Tetracetylene-dicarboxylic acid, 283. 
Tetrachlorethane, 855. 
Tetrachloro-quinone, 501. 

Tetradecane, 29- 
Tetradecenoic acid, 903. 

Tetradecylene, 45. 
Tetra-ethylammonium, 869. 
Tetra-ethyl-rhodamine. 565. 
Tetraethyl-silicane, 130. 
Tetra-ethyl-tetrazine, 125. 
Tetrahydroanthracene, 581. 
Tetrahydro-benzenes, 410. 
Tetrahydrobisaboline, 994. 
Tetrahydrornaphthols, 574. 
Tetrahydro-a- and p-naphthylamines, 
572 * 

Tetrahydroqumone, 500. 
Tetrahydrothiophene, 664. 
i:2:4:8-Tetrahydroxymetnane, 966. 
Tetra-iodo-pyrrole, 662, 1169. 
Tetrakisazo dyestuffs, 1029. 

Tetralin, 751. 

Tetramethylammonium compounds, 

123. 

Tetramethyl-benzenes, 412. 
Tetramethyl-di-^>-amino--triphenyl- 
methane, 55^. 

Tetramethyl-diamino-triphenyl-car- 
binol, 555. 

Tetramethyl-diamino-xanthone, 699. 
Tetramethyl-ethylene glycol, 222. 

I ;3 :4 :6 - Tetramethyl fructo - f uranose, 

2:3^:4?6-^^^ramethylgalactopyrano8e 

429,929,933. . ^ 

Tetramethylglucomc acid, 916, 931. 
Tetramethyl glucono lactones, 916, 922, 
927, ^9. 

2 :3 :4 :6-Tetramethylglucopyran08e, 928, 

Tetramethyl-S-manno lactone, 927. 
Tetramcthyl-phosphonium hydroxide, 
132. 

Tetramethylsaccharic acid, 916. 
Tetramethyl silicane, 136. 
Tetramethylstibonium hydroxide, 133. 
Tetramethylene-diamine, 226. 


Tetramethylene-imine, 663. 
Tetranitromethane, 107, 832. 
j-Tetraphenylethane, 565, 865, 1130. 
Tetraphenylhydrazine, 868. 

T etraphenylpyrazine, 70 1 . 
Tetraphenylquinodimethane, 503. 
Tetraphenyl-thiophene, 664. 
Tetraphenyl-JTZ- (and p-) xylene di- 
chlorides, 867. 

Tetrazole, 677. 

Tetrolic acid, 191. 
y-Tetronylacetic acid, 1246. 

Tetroses, 337, 345 , go. 

Thallium compounds, chelate. 708. 
Theine, 331. 

Theobromine, 331. 

Theophylline, 331. 

Theophylline, synthesis of, 1184. 
Thiacetamide, 214. 

Thiacetanilide, 214. 

Thiamides, 214. 

Thiazine dyestuffs, 1053. 

Thiazines, 699. 

Thiazole, 676 . 

Thiazole derivatives, 1223. 

Thiazole dyestuffs, 1033. 

Thiazoles and vulcanization, 1096.. 
Thio-acetanilide, 445. 

Thioacetic acid, 209. 

Thio-acids, 209. 

Thio-alcohols, 97. 

Thio-benzamide, 517. 

Thiocarbamic acids, 333. 
Thiocarbamide, 333. 

Thiocarbonic acids, 332. 

Thiocarbonyl chloride, 332. 

Thiocol, 1168. 

Thiocyanic acid, 301, 31 1. 

Thiocyanic acid, salts of, 310. 
Thiocyanic esters as insecticides, 1192. 
Thiocyanines, 1040, 1042 . 

Thio-ethers, 98, 90. 

Thioflavines S and T, 1033. 
Thioindigos, 1058, 1059. 
Thionaphthene, 666. 

Thionine blue, 1053. 

Thiophene, 657, 658, 660, 661, 663 .. 
Thiophene-sulphonic acid, 664. 
Thio-phenol, 478. 

Thiophosgene, 332. 

Thio-urea, 301, 333. 

Thio-ureas, ^33. 

Thorpe reaction, 880. 

Z-Threonic acid, 943. 

Threonine, 1210. 

<f-Threo8e, 91 1. 

Thrombase, 1247. 

Thrombin, 1247. 

Thu|ane, 973, 980. 

Thuj]ane, synthesis of, 848. 

Thujenes, 980. 

Thujone, 988. 

Thymine, 1211, 1217. 

Thymol, 473, 483 , 969, 1166. 
Thymonucleic acid, 1215. 

Thyroxine, 1227, 1228 . 

Tiemann Reimer reaction, 497 , 510.. 
Tiglic acid, 190. 

Tigogenin, 1128. 

Tigonin, 1128. 
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T.N.T., 423. 

a- and p-Tocopherol, 1226. 

Tolamine, 1171. 

T^ne, 549. 
o-Tolidine, 545. 

Toluene, 406 , 411 . 

p-Toluene-sulphinate, resolution of, 813. 
Toluenes, 607. 

Toluic acids, 514, 519 . 

Toluidides, 444. 

Toluidines, 428, 436 . 

Toluylene blue, 1043. 

Toluylene red, 1045. 

Tolyl-acetic acids, 514. 
i>"Tolyl-p-aininophenyl sulphoxide, 813. 
Tolyl-diphenyl-methanes, 553. 
a-Tolyl-)S-phenyl-propane, 579. 
Toxicarol, 1191. 

Toxines, 227. 

Toxisterol, 1113. 

Trans acids, 382. 

Trans-elimination in oximes, 803. 
Transition temperature, 291. 

Trehalose, 360. 

Triacetone peroxide, 209. 
i:a:4-Triacetoxy benzene, 641. 
Triacetyl-benzene, 402. 

Triacetylgalloyl chloride, 949. 
Trialkylsulphonium salts, 100. 
z;4:6-Triallylphenol, 653. 
3':2:4-Triaminoa2o-benzene hydrochlo- 
ride,^ 465. 

Triamino-diphenyl-tolyl-methane, 565. 
Triaminotriphenylmethane, 556. 
Triarylamines, 439. 

Triazo-acetamide, 128. 

Triazo-acetic acid, 128. 

Triazo-acetone, 128. 

Triazo-compoimds, aliphatic, 128. 
Triazo-ethyl alcohol, 129. 
Triazo-ethylene, 129. 

Triazole, 677. 
jr-Tribromo-phenol, 479. 
Tribromoresoquinone, 502. 
Tricarballylic acid, 298. 

Trichlorhydrin, 69. 

Trichloro-acetal, 1^3. 
Trichloroacetaldoxime, 1259 - 
Trichloro-benzenes, 418. 
Trichloroethylene, 71, 855. 
Trichloro-pheno-malic acid, 404. 
Tricosane, 29. 

Tricresyl phosphate, 1084. 

Tricyclene, 978, 991. 

Tridecylene, 45. ' 

Triethanolamine, 124. 

Triethylamine, 124. 

Triethylarsine, 134. . 
Triethylcarbanatogallic acid, 948. 
Triethylin, 230- 
Triethyl phosphine, 132. 

Trigonelline, 1247. 

Trinydric alcohols, 228. 

Trihydrocyanic acid, 304- 
Trihydroxybutyric acid, 943. 
Trihydroxy-glutaric acid, 295. 

1 :2;8-Trihydroxymenthane, 970. 
Trimellitic acid, 540. 

Trimesic acid, 540. 

Trimethyl-acetic acid, 182. 


Trimethylamine^ 123. 
Z-Trimethylarabinose, 915. 
Trimethyl-y-arabinose, 921. 
Z-Trimethylarabonic acid, 915. 
Trimethylarabonolactones, 915, 917, 

933 * 

Trimethyl-arsine, 132, 134, 1246. 
3^:6-Trmiethylfructofuranose, 941. 
Trimethylfructiironic acid, 917, 933. 
Trimethylglucopyranoses, 928, 929, 930, 
934 - 

Trimethyl-phenyl-ammonium hy- 
droxide, 441. 

Trimethyl-phosphine oxide, 132. 
Trimethylstibine, 135. 

Trimethylsuccinic acid, 981. 
Trimethyl-vinyl-ammomum hydroxide, 
227. 

i:3:7“Trimethyl-xanthine, 331. 
s-Tiinitro-chloro-benzene, 423. 
Trinitromethane, 107. 
s-Trinitrophenol, 480. 

Trinitro-toluene, 423. 
Trinitro-triphenyl-carbinol, 553. 
Trinitro-triphenyl-methane, 553. 

Triolein, 183. 

Trional, 1177. 

Trioses, 337, 345 , 911. 

Trioxjmiethylene, 150, 1279. 

Tripalmitin, 183. 

Triphenylamine, 441. 
s-Triphenyl-benzene, 545, 1130. 
Triphenyl-carbinol, 552. 
Triphenyl-carbinol-o-carboxylic acid, 

562. 

Triphenyl-fuchsine, 561. 
Triphenyl-methane, 552. 
Triphenyl-methane dyes, 553. 
Triphenyl-methane-carboxylic acid, 562. 
Triphenylmethyl, 860, 863 . 
Tiiphenyl-methylamine, S52- 
Triphenyl-methyl bromide, 552. 
Triphenylmethyl cations and anions, 
865. 

Triphenylmethyldiphenylamine, 868. 
Triphenylmethyl iodide, 863. . 
Triphenylmethyl peroxide, 863. 
Triphenylstibine sulphide, 1205. 

Triphenylene, 597. 598 . 

Trisazodyestiiffs, 1029. 

Tiistearin, 183. 

Triterpenes, 996. 

Tri-thiocarbonic acid, 332. 

Triticonucleic acid, 1215. 

Tropaeolines, 465. 

Tropeines, 1014. 

Tropeines, synthetic, 1188. 

Tropic acid, 514, 530 , 1014. 

Tropidine, 1015. 

Tropine, 1014. 

Tropine-carboxylic acid, 1015* 

Tropine oxide, ioi6. - 

Tropinic acid, 1015. V 

Tropinone, 1000, 1015. 

TruxiUic acids, stereoisomeric, 775. 
Truxinic acids, stereoisomeric, 778. 
Trypan red and blue, 1171. 
TrjTparsamide, 1200. 

Trypsin, 1247, 1250 . 

Tryptophan, izig* 
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Tryptophane, 1211. « 

Tuberin, 1214. 

TumbulFs blue, 307. 

Turpentine oils, 974. 

Tutocaine, 1189. 

Tylnatrin, 1167. 

Types of carbon compounds, 12. 

Types, theory of, 6 . 

Tyramine, iiSr. 

Tyrian purple, 1058. 

Tyrosine, 526 , 1210. 

Tyrosine derivatives, 1228. 

Uleron, 1170. ^ 

UlmanrCs reaction, 544. 

■UmbelHc acid, 533. 

Umbelliferone, 533. 

Undecalactone, 250. 

Undecane, 29. 

Undecylene, 45. 

Unimolecular films, 1328. 

Unsaturated acids and double bond, 833. 
Unsaturated acids and partial esteri- 
fication, 834. 

Unsaturated acids, separation of ap- 
and jSy-, 833, 834. 

Unsaturated acids, structure of, 903. 
Unsaturated compounds, iodine value of, 
836. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbonSj 62, 70. 
Unsaturated monobasic acids, 186. 
Unsaturation, 817. 

Unsaturation and physical properties, 
850. 

Unsaturation, and tautomerism, 880. 
Unsaturation, colour test for. 832. 
Unsaturation, degree of,.^Sa^ 

Uracil, 1217. 

Uradal, 1176 
Uramil, 32 
Uranine, i 
Urea, 3< 

Urea: c .io§2 

Ureafo: 

Urea, 0^326,, .• 

Urea, ;^rebf, 319. 

UreastibaJhine, 1205. 

Ureas, acylated, 321. 

Ureas, alkylated,. 321 
Ureides, 321, 

Ureido-acids, 322. 

Urete, 665. 

Urethane, 317 . 

Urethanes as hypnotics, 1176. 

Uretidine, 665. 

Uretidone, 665. 

Uretine, 665. 

Uretone, 665. 

Uric acid, 327 . 

Uric acW eliminants, 1184, 

Uric acid products, 330. 

Fric acid, structure of, 329. 

^rol, n8s. 

Uro-porpnyrin, 1153. 

Uroselectan, n86. 

Urotropine, 1166. 

Ursodesoxycholic acid, 1 107. 

Uvaleral, 1176. 

Uvitic acid, 536. 

Uzarigenin, 1126. 


Vaccenic acid, 901. 

Vaccilin, 923. 

Valencies, subsidiary, 703. 

Valency, abnormal, 859. 

Valency and electrons, 14. 

Valency tautomerism, 887, 888, 8gOt 
Valency, theory of, 6. 

Valeric acids, 178. 

Valerobromine, 1175. 
o-Valerolactone, 677. 

Valeronitrile, 113. 

Valine, 1210. 

Vanil alcohol, 497. 

Vanillic acid, 527. 

Vanillin, 497, 498 . 

Varianose, 943. 

Vaseline, 41, 44. 

Vasicine, loii. 

Vasopressi]^ 1228. 

Vat dyestuffs, 1057. 

Veratric acid, 527. 

Veratrole, substitution in, 636. 
Veronal, 1176. 

Victoria dyes, 483, 555, 1035. 
Vidal-black, 1056. 

Vinegar, manufacture of, 174. 
Vinethane, 1175. 

Vinyl acetate, 854, 857, 

Vinyl-acetic acid, 190. 

Vinyl alcohol, 91. 

Vinyl chloride, 70, 857. 

Vinyl compounds, 857. 

Vinyl ether, 1175. 

Vinyl ethyl ether, 97. 

Vinyl groups in carbon chain, 843. 
Vinyl halides, 61. 

Vinyl polymerides, ^073. 

sulphuric acid, 857. 
Vjdlaji^es, 1037 * 

’v5p1anin^j:i47. 

Vipluwc S^d, 325. 

VisepS^s^ 

''iscd§,e-,'267k 

"isco^'i^dn dyestuffs, 1032. 

/is % 

Vitamiii.‘A,<^3S, 1221, 1227. 

, Vitamin 'A^jperhydro-, 1136. 

1221. 

ViiaJhiii^B2, 1223. 

■Vgtawifo B3, 1 1 16. 

^■^TOnfiin Bo, 1224. 

Vitamin C, 943, 1224. 

Vitamin D, 1113, 1225, 1227. 
Vitamin Dz, 1113, 1225. 

Vitamin D3, izdo. 

Vitamin E, 1226. 

Vitamin G, 1223, 

Vitamin Ki, 1227. 

Vitamins, 1113, 1x16, 1221. 

Vulcan dyes, 1032. 

Vulcanization, accelerators for, 1095. 
Vulcanization, coefficient of, 1094. 


Wagner-Meerwein rearrangement, 646, 
97c, 978. 

Walden inversion, 644, 13x5. 

Wandering of acyl groups in sugars, 
935. 

Wandering of radical, 458. 
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Waxes, 895* 909 . 

Westrol, 855. 

Westron, 855 . 

Westrosol, 71. 

Windavs synthesis, 589. 
Wogonin, 1140. 

WdTder^s synthesis of urea*, 3*1. 
Wood, distillation of, 175. 
Wood spirit, 82. 

Wood-sugar, 346. 

Wool dyes, 1025, 1035. 


Xanthates, alkyl, 1096. 
Xanthene, 698. 

Xanthene dyestuffs, 1036. 
Xanthic acid, 332. 

Xanthine, 329. 
Xanthobilirubic acid, 1 1 57. 
Xanthochelidonic acid, 680. 
XanthogaUol, 608. 

Xanthone, 699. 

Xanthophylls, 1139. 
Xanthopurpuxin, 584* 

Xylan, 942. 

Xylene light yellow, 29, 1024. 
Xylene-smphonic acids, 471. 
Xylenes, 406 , 411 . 

^-Xylenol, 402. 


Xylfifiols, 473, 1167. 
Xylidenes, 428. 

Xylidides, 444. 

Xylitol, 235. 

Xylofuranose, 922. 
Xylo-quinone, 402. 

Xylose, 346 . 
d-Xylose, 91 1. 

Z-Xylose, 344. 

Z-Xylosone-cyanhydrin, 9^. 
Xylotrimethoxyglutaric acid, 
Xylyl bromide, 1259. 
Xylylene bromide, 1259. 


Yeasts, 84. 
Yperite, 1259. 


Zeaxanthin, 1139. 

Zein, 1214. 

Zinc ethyl, 138. 

Zinc methyl, 137. 

Zinc methyl iodide, 138. 
Zingiberine, 994. 

Zmyosterol, 1102. 

Zwitter ion, 244, 1209. 
Zymase, 85, 342, 1236, 1247 - 
Zymin, 1236. 

Zymogen, 1248. 




